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PREFACE 


Defending his conduct in 1796 Burke wrote, ‘I did not come into parlia- 
ment to con my lesson. I had earned my pension before I set my foot in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel.”! His early writings are evidence of what he meant; he 
goes on, “The House has been witness to their effect, and has profited of 
them more or less, for above eight and twenty years.” It is therefore fitting 
that those early writings be brought together in this new edition. From the 
Reformer, edited in the months just after Burke had graduated from Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1748, through to the unfinished Abridgment of English 
History, which he was still working on in the 1760s, we see a young intellect 
full of energy and curiosity at once exploring aesthetics, philosophy, and 
history, ambitious to make a name for himself as a writer, first in Dublin, 
then in London. 

Our understanding of Burke in those formative years, particularly as 
an undergraduate, has been greatly enhanced by the work of A. P. I. 
Samuels and more recently Thomas Copeland. Through their efforts we 
have been introduced to his intimate hopes and feelings, to his friendship 
with Richard Shackleton,’ to family tensions at home, to his youthful 
exuberance and bold ambitions expressed in his early letters. The material 
is private and illustrates the personal rather than the public concerns of 
the young Burke. By publishing the proceedings of the debating club 
which Burke helped to found in 1747 Samuels complemented this view 
with an intimation of Burke as public speaker, the argumentative Burke, the 
stickler for order and principle, criticizing and being criticized by his 
friends. Samuels’s discussion of the Reformer enlarges on this image 
by pointing up Burke’s eager public spirit and his readiness for public 
controversy. 

The writings published in this volume introduce readers to Burke’s early 
attempts at a public voice. They demonstrate in a variety of ways how 
determined he was to become involved in the social and intellectual life of 
his times. Well drilled in the Bible and classical literature at Abraham 
Shackleton’s Quaker school,* educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 


1 etter to a Noble Lord’, vol. ix, p. 159. 2 Tbid. 160. 3 (1726-92). 
4 Abraham Shackleton (1696-1771), father of Richard Shackleton. 
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the works of Swift’ and Berkeley’ were common knowledge, animated by 
the poetry of Pope,’ his early writings display a remarkable confidence of 
address. The major works take their fluency from a presumption that the 
knowledge he had digested from his copious reading could be easily brought 
to bear on contemporary issues. Knowledge is a means to analyse and 
comprehend problems of the day. As he wrote in an unpublished essay, ‘the 
End of all knowledge ought to be the bettering us in some manner’.§ 
Reading and study always have for Burke this moral dimension which finds 
its validation in the market-place. In his early career this meant writing for 
a paying and a critical public. The major works in this volume, the Philo- 
sophical Enquiry, the Vindication, and the Abridgment, entailed engagement 
with and questioning of the main trends of aesthetics, philosophy, and 
historiography. In the Philosophical Enquiry he questions, for example, 
theories of beauty as old as Plato and as recent as Shaftesbury,’ in the 
Vindication he mocks the Deists and the dangers of secular thinking as they 
threaten the second half of the eighteenth century, in the Abridgment he 
shrugs off the partisan historiography of Brady'® and Carte"! as well as the 
scorn of French historians for English histories. In each new sphere he 
offers innovative and often daring alternatives. There is a spirit of provo- 
cation, if not confrontation, in these works. But this desire to challenge is 
more complex than a passing phase of adolescent rebelliousness. Like Swift 
he is excited at his own profusion of ideas. He has a seemingly inexhaustible 
capacity to absorb and digest ideas and call them into the service of his 
current thinking. He gives the impression, on which he prided himself, of 
knowing more than his opponents. This compendious knowledge, what one 
newspaper called ‘a most unbounded, comprehensive knowledge’, breeds 
both confidence in his own perceptions and impatience with those he 
interrogates.’ Burke’s dismissal of Bolingbroke!’ rests on the view that 


* Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, noted Irish satirist, poet, and 
patriot. 


° George Berkeley (1685~1753), graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, Irish philosopher, and Bishop 
of Cloyne. 

7 Alexander Pope (1688-1744); Burke frequently alludes to Pope’s Dunciad in his early letters and 
the Reformer. * Somerset, Note-book, p. 85 (for abbreviations see List of Short Titles below). 

* Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury (167 I-1713), renowned for his Characteristicks of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 3 vols., London, W9ilit 


e Robert Brady (1643-1700), Tory historian whose Fistory of England was published between 1685 
and 1700. 


'' Thomas Carte (1686-1754) wrote A General History of England, 4 vols., London, 1747-55. 


' London Evening Post, 29 June 1779, cited by Donald C. Bryant, ‘A Note on Burke’s Parliamentary 
Character’, Burke Newsletter, v. 1 (1963), 241. 


'’ Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), statesman, writer on philosophy and politics. 
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neither he nor the Free-thinkers had thought hard enough about their 
ideas. His election to Parliament in December 1765 did nothing to temper 
his desire to know or his scorn for the ignorant. 

The only work of Burke’s early years to have received sustained and 
scholarly attention is his Philosophical Enquiry. Until recently Samuels was 
the only scholar to have looked at the Reformer in any detail. The rest of his 
early writings published here have been neglected. Many were collected in 
nineteenth-century editions; a few—as, for example, James T. Boulton’s 
edition of the Philosophical Enquiry—have been published separately. The 
task of the editors of this edition has been less to do with establishing texts 
than with providing coherent headnotes and annotation. But in saying this 
we are well aware that the texts have often to be accepted on trust from 
Burke’s early publishers or editors. Most of the manuscripts have disap- 
peared. French Laurence! and Walker King,'> editors of the collected 
Works, were the last to scrutinize manuscripts of unfinished works like the 
Abridgment of English History or the Hints for an Essay on the Drama. 
However we have consulted original manuscripts wherever possible, as for 
example with the poetry and essays, and produced more reliable texts than 
have previously appeared. 

This volume provides the first extensively annotated edition of the bulk 
of Burke’s early writings. The annotation, deliberately generous, gives 
ample evidence of his extensive reading, his wide range of interests, his 
extraordinary ability to assimilate ideas from a variety of disciplines. It 
shows how deeply embroiled he was in the thought of his times. Johnson 
realized as much: ‘I love his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion, and 
affluence of conversation.’ The writings published here display all these 
qualities, and perhaps the most pertinent of them is ‘diffusion’. It is difficult 
to see at first what might be the connection between the weekly paper the 
Reformer, the Philosophical Enquiry, and the Abridgment of English History. 
Yet their diffuseness is a mark of an agile and open mind, curious to 
comprehend the multiple dimensions of his own experience, resourceful in 
its grappling with disciplines new to him. It is now possible to look more 
closely at the development of Burke’s interests and ideas, not necessarily to 
trace the early steps of the emergent politician, but to get a clearer sense of 
this young, vigorous, and compendious intellect who engaged in such a 


14 French Laurence (1757-1809), lawyer and literary executor for Burke. 
15 Rey. Walker King (1751-1827), protégé of and sometime secretary to Burke. 
16 Boswell, Johnson, p. 485. Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709—84) was a founding member with Burke of the 


Literary Club started in 1764. 
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variety of ways with the intellectual life of his times and who eventually 
brought that experience to bear on English politics. 

In preparing this volume we have had the professional assistance and 
support of several institutions and individuals to whom we wish to express 
our gratitude. Their readiness to help and their expert advice have contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the completion of the volume. Any remaining 
errors are not of their making. Particular thanks are due to the Research 
Board of the University of Zimbabwe which gave substantial financial 
support to the project. We thank the following institutions and libraries for 
permission to publish materials: the Gilbert Library, Pearse Street, Dublin, 
the National Library of Scotland, and the Osborn Collection in the 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Yale University. For per- 
mission to use the Fitzwilliam MSS. collections at Northamptonshire 
Record Office and the City Library, Sheffield, we thank Olive, Countess 
Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth Settlement Trustees. Our thanks are also due to 
staff of the National Library, Dublin, of the Rare Books and Manuscript 
Library, Trinity College, Dublin, of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, es- 
pecially Principal Library Assistant Ms. Christine Mason, for their sugges- 
tions and searches. Many individuals not directly involved in Burke studies 
gave generously of their expertise: in particular we should like to thank 
Professor Maren-Sofie Rostvig for comments on Burke’s poetry, Mr. Peter 
J. Cook of the University of Birmingham for background information on 
legal studies in the eighteenth century, Professor Desmond Costa of the 
University of Birmingham and Mr. A. J. Callinicos of the University of 
Zimbabwe for assistance with classical references and translations, and 
Professor Nicholas Brooks of the University of Birmingham. 

Finally we should like at least to record our gratitude to those whose 
Support continues to extend well beyond the important scholarly business 
of answering specific requests and suggesting ways around particular diffi- 
culties; the Master and community of Campion Hall, Oxford, deserve 
mention as does Professor Michel Fuchs of the University of Nice. 


T.O.M. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This volume brings together for the first time Edmund Burke’s major 
writings published before his entry to Parliament in 1765 and a selection of 
lesser pieces written during that period. The omissions of note are his 
Tracts relating to Popery Laws, which appear with his writings on Ireland in 
volume 1x, and his contributions to An Account of the European Settlements 
in America (1757), on which he is said to have collaborated with his friend 
William Burke,! and to the Annual Register (1758— __). The authorship of 
these two works remains a matter of dispute.’ 

The most celebrated of Burke’s early writings is the originally anony- 
mous A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1757). It went through fifteen editions in English during Burke’s 
lifetime and was translated into French (1765) and German (1773). Burke’s 
other early writings however have been largely neglected. Very few separate 
editions have appeared since the first edition of the collected Works early in 
the nineteenth century. Some poems and the bulk of the Reformer were 
edited, but not annotated, by A. P. I. Samuels in 1923;3 in 1957 H. V. F. 
Somerset produced an often inaccurate edition of essays and characters by 
Edmund and William Burke;* a new edition of the Vindication of Natural 
Society was published in 1982.° Only the Philosophical Enquiry which ap- 
peared in a new edition by J. T. Boulton in 1958, has received serious and 
sustained critical attention.° 

A principal difficulty which the early writings have presented to critics 
has been that they seem to have little bearing on the later political speeches 
and publications which brought Burke so much attention and fame. For 


1 William Burke (1728—98), educated at Oxford, entered the Middle Temple a few weeks after Burke 
and became his closest friend in London. Burke refers to him as ‘cousin’, but there is no evidence of a 
blood relationship between them. 

2 For the Account of the European Settlements see Todd, pp. 28—9; for the Annual Register see Todd, 
p. 44, T. O. McLoughlin, Edmund Burke and the First Ten Years of the ‘Annual Register’, 1758-1767, 
Series in the Humanities, Occasional Paper no. 1, Harare, 1975, and James E.. Tierney, ‘Edmund Burke, 
John Hawkesworth, the Annual Register and the Gentleman’s Magazine’, Huntington Library Quarterly, 
xlii (1978), 57—72.- 

3 Samuels, pp. 297-329. 

+ Somerset, Note-book. 

5 4 Vindication of Natural Society, ed. Frank N. Pagano, Indianapolis, 1982. 

6 4 Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, ed. J.T. Boulton, 


London, 1958; rev. edn., Oxford, 1987. 
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nearly two centuries Burke’s biographers, editors, and commentators have 
given scant attention to these early writings as though too diverse to be 
anything other than a diffuse preliminary to the major writings of his 
political career. They have no discernible direction. The argument seems 
self-evident. For example Burke’s earliest letters demonstrate a keen 
interest in writing poetry: he and his Quaker schoolfriend Richard 
Shackleton exchanged poems, set topics for one another, and criticized one 
another’s verses. In 1748 he published two poems in Poems on Several 
Occasions, a small anonymous volume for which Shackleton wrote the intro- 
duction and several of their friends were listed as subscribers.' But by the 
mid-1750s Burke had given up writing poetry. 

Much of the stimulus for this ‘poeticall madness” came from his reading 
and conversations with Shackleton. They shared an easy familiarity with 
classical Greek and Latin poets, particularly Horace and Virgil, as well as 
with a range of English writers from Shakespeare through to Pope. 
Burke had been brought up at the Quaker school in Ballitore to be a 
voracious reader of poetry, and, as the Philosophical Enquiry shows, he 
thought about it. The Philosophical Enquiry, together with its Introduction 
on Taste, is an extensive probing of his own responses to poetry and 
to aesthetics in general. But, as with the writing of poetry, the specific 
address to this field did not last. Although it has been acknowledged 
that there are links between the Philosophical Enquiry and Burke’s 
political rhetoric, as well as the aesthetics of his politics,’ the discussion 
has made no attempt to relate the Philosophical Enquiry to any other of the 
early writings. 

Another interest of the young Burke is evident in the debating Club he 
helped found in Dublin in 1747. Burke and a few fellow undergraduates, 
together with friends from outside the university, met two or three times a 
week to deliver papers and make speeches on topics of mutual interest: 
Burke spoke on politics, trade, piracy in printing, in defence of Coriolanus, 
as a senator against Caesar. Members of the Club learned to frame an 
argument, to speak convincingly. Burke’s concern to find a voice and to 
engage with public issues took another guise when in the following year he 
edited a weekly paper, the Reformer (1748). This slim production started in 


' Poems on Several Occasions, Dublin, 1748. A copy is i alli é 
RY, ; : py is in the Halliday Pamphlets, B ‘ly 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. SP hatte erie 


2 Corr- i. 80. 


* e.g. Neal Wood, ‘The Aesthetic Dimension of Burke’s Politic 1 Thought’ itt. 
i ; ? is ] 
Eee anh ica ought’, Journal of British 
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a mood of boisterous opposition to Thomas Sheridan’s management of the 
Theatre Royal in Smock-Alley;! it championed Irish writing; later numbers 
ranged through a variety of topics from taste, to poverty in Dublin, religion, 
absentee landlords, and recent books. The Reformer, together with the 
essays and characters in the Note-book and his later success as founding 
editor of the Annual Register, adds weight to the argument that Burke 
thought his future career would be in journalism. 

However, this suggestion does not give due attention to another of 
the intellectual pursuits of these early years: the writing of history. The 
Vindication, the Abridgment of English History, the first section of the Annual 
Register, and his participation in the Account of the European Settlements 
demonstrate not just a formidable knowledge of the history of the ancient 
world, of colonial America, and of England and Ireland, but a desire to 
contribute to the historiographical debates of the day: he mocks much of 
Bolingbroke’s historical method, he disagrees with the Jacobite reading 
of English history evident in historians like Carte, he refutes English ver- 
sions of Henry II’s invasion of Ireland, he opposes Hume’s scepticism.’ 
This body of work points to Burke’s emerging Whig view of history, with 
its emphasis on Magna Carta, on curtailing the power of the monarch, 
its acceptance of William the Conqueror, and its emphasis on liberty as 
the fundamental principle in English history which had survived the 
most arbitrary of English monarchs. Burke had assimilated a Whig 
historiography many years before he first entered Parliament. But 
these incursions into historical writing are not consolidated either: he 
never finished the Abridgment, never acknowledged writing the history 
article in the Annual Register, and admitted only to revising the Account of 
the European Settlements.* 

Faced with the diversity of Burke’s writings Hazlitt could explain it 
in 1807 only by saying, ‘he . . . enriched every subject to which he applied 
himself, and new subjects were only the occasions of calling forth fresh 
powers of mind which had not been before exerted.’* The same compliment 
applies less easily to Burke’s early writings, and this appears to have been an 


| Thomas Sheridan (1719—88), manager of the Theatre Royal since 1745, and father of the dramatist 
and politician Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751~1816). 

2 T. W. Copeland, ‘A Career in Journalism’, Our Eminent Friend Edmund Burke: Six Essays, 1949; 
Westport, Conn., 1970, pp. 92-117. ; 

3 David Hume (1711-76), historian and friend of Burke. Hume’s History was reviewed in the Annual 
Register, 1761, pt. I, pp. 301-4. 

* Dodd, ps 20, n. 3- i 

3 William Hazlitt (1778-1830), ‘Character of Mr. Burke, 1807’, The Complete Works of William 


Hazlitt, ed. P. P. Howe, 21 vols., London, 1932, vil. 301. 
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embarrassment to Burke’s early editors and biographers: they found some 
of these works difficult to accommodate into their estimate of the great man. 
They coped with the difficulty in one of two ways. 

The first was to approach the early writings on the supposition that 
they lacked focus or recurring preoccupations. The variety reflects some- 
thing of the indecision in Burke’s own career. Prior for example recounts 
Burke’s first years in London in a series of anecdotes about friendships, 
literary pursuits, travels, and his marriage. He makes no attempt to explain 
the diversity of Burke’s pursuits or to assess the writings. he nearest he 
comes is to call the Annual Register a significant step in Burke’s progress 
towards becoming a great statesman, and to praise the Vindication and 
the Philosophical Enquiry as works of reflection.' 

The charge of indecision is easy to support. Burke never completed 
his law studies at the Middle Temple. In a letter to Shackleton he says that 
middling students like himself ‘have a hard task of it’;? his few letters of 
the time indicate that he spent much of his time out of London. One 
of his lecture note-books contains the working draft of a long poem as 
well as several attempts at translating Psalm 119 into French. It seems 
his thoughts were elsewhere during lectures. The last entry of his at- 
tendance at the Middle Temple is dated November 1755, though he 
still refers to himself as ‘a man of the Gown’ in 1757.* In the mid-1750s 
he started to look about for employment. He thought to apply for a colonial 
post early in 1755; for some years he had plans to go to America; he seems 
to have abandoned any idea of returning to a career in the law in Dublin. 
In 1759 he made a concerted if unsuccessful attempt to persuade friends 
to ask Pitt’ to give him the consulship in Madrid: ‘I would try every method 
which occurred to me.”° In the same year through Lord Charlemont’ he was 
introduced to William Hamilton,* became his secretary, and in 1761 accom- 
panied him to Ireland where Hamilton was First Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant Halifax.’ There is, then, a restlessness about Burke during the 


' Prior (1854), pp. 48, 56. em Conpeniencn ts 
* MSS. at Northampton, A. xxx. 6. 
* Corr. i. 112, n. 3 and Corr. i. 122. 


> William Pitt the Elder, Earl of Chatham (1708-78), a Secretary of State at the time. 
: Corr. i. 131, 133; Prior (1854), pp. 62-3. . 
’ James Caulfield, rst Earl of Charlemont (1728-99), Irish peer. 


* William Gerard Hamilton (1729-96), M.P. since 1755, dubbed ‘Single Speech Hamilton’ as he 
never repeated the brilliance of his maiden speech. 


re yo Montagu Dunk, 2nd Earl of Halifax (1716-71), appointed Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland in 
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1750s which suggests he had no clear goals or career plans. In this light it is 
easy to presume the same of his early writings. 

A second way in which Burke’s first editors, biographers, and commen- 
tators admitted the early writings was paradoxically to edit out either what 
seemed inappropriate to their expectation of ‘our illustrious Friend’ or what 
they could not understand.' We know that Burke himself disposed of many 
of his papers in his old age and that his wife Jane feared that many of them 
had been lost.? Walker King, preparing Burke’s papers for the Works and 
for a biography, was worried that Fitzwillam’ was being over-cautious in 
not wanting to publish certain sensitive papers. On the other hand King 
had problems making sense of some of the manuscripts: he complains of 
‘the blotted and confused state’ of the papers; he has ‘infinite trouble in 
making out some of the manuscripts’ and seeks advice on what should be 
published.* Some years later he is less scrupulous about destroying Burke 
papers which he thinks unfit for the public reader: ‘it would be highly 
imprudent at my time of life’, he writes to Fitzwilliam, ‘to delay making 
such a selection of his papers as may be proper for that purpose, and 
destroying what are improper, if any such there be.’° The impetus to 
publish only what would be ‘proper’ to Burke’s image is typified in letters 
of Fitzwilliam. He writes of Burke in 1814, 


his character can only by illustrated by the publication of his sentiments on great 
and important occasions . . . indeed one may truely say, it is scarcely fair to a great 
literary and political reputation, to subject all the fugitive, undigested, uncorrected 
thoughts and lines that may have blotted sheets of paper in social correspondence, 
to be sent into the world, and subjected to severe criticism and censure.’ 


This desire to be ‘fair to a great literary and political reputation’ gripped 
those friends of Burke who had access to his papers, and might well have 
been responsible for the disappearance of several ‘fugitive’ pieces which 
would otherwise have been published in this volume. The concern among 
Burke’s friends to protect him was expressed later in the same letter where 


1 Osborn MSS. (Yale University): John Kearney (1741-1813), Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, to 
French Laurence, 21 Dec. 1801. 

2 Jane Mary (née Nugent) Burke (1734-1812); cf. preface, Corr. i, p. vii; Fitzwilliam MSS. 
(National Library of Scotland), 11147, ff. 237. 

3 William Fitzwilliam, 4th Earl Fitzwilliam (1748-1833). Jane Burke named him an additional 
executor after Burke’s death. 

+ Fitzwilliam MSS. (National Library of Scotland), 12902, ff. 53-4. 

5 Tbid., ff. 57-8: Walker King to Burke’s one-time friend and confidant William Elliott (d. 1818), 31 
Oct. 1811. 

6 MSS, at Sheffield, Bk. 35: Walker King to Fitzwilliam, 31 Dec. 1819. 

7 Tbid., Bk. 34: Fitzwilliam to E. Nugent Burke, 11 Aug. 1814. 
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Fitzwilliam exclaims, ‘how often do early conception and mature reflections 
militate against each other . . . it will be hard upon his reputation, if his first 
conceptions should be found in contradiction with his deliberate judg- 
ment’.! Fitzwilliam signals a caution which, together with Burke’s own 
destruction of his materials, has deprived later generations of the chance to 
assess the full corpus for themselves. The climate in which Burke’s early 
writings were first put together was protective of a reputation established 
many years after the works which appear in this volume were written. One 
significant result is that it is impossible to produce a complete check-list of 
Burke’s early writings. Occasional references indicate that the young 
Burke’s ‘ranging energy of mind’ had wider dimensions than we already 
know of. King mentions the ‘dissertation on Dramatick Poetry’ and ‘other 
minute Articles’;3 Prior refers to ‘Several Scenes of a Play, on the Subject 
of Alfred the Great’ (1744) as well as a piece ‘to confute Berkeley’.* ‘In 
criticism,’ says Prior, ‘for which his range of information and keenness of 
remark offered peculiar facilities, he is supposed to have written much.” 
None of this material has come to light. 

The problem of establishing the corpus is further exacerbated by the 
convention of publishing anonymously, a convention Burke made frequent 
use of. For example, John Almon mentions occasional essays and letters in 
the 1760s which Edmund and William Burke ‘were in the habit of furnish- 
ing during several years’ for the newspapers.° But no specific pieces of this 
kind have been identified. 

Anonymity also means that for some works, such as the Reformer and 
the Annual Register, Burke’s particular contributions are virtually imposs- 
ible to establish without the help of external evidence, and even that has to 
be treated with caution. The problem is illustrated in an exchange of letters 
at the end of the century between Michael Kearney,’ a professor at Trinity 
College and one-time friend of Burke in the 1740s, and the Shakespeare 
scholar Malone.* On hearing from Malone that Burke’s executor French 

' MSS, at Sheffield, Bk. 34. 


* Introduction, Corr. i, p. xv. 

* Fitzwilliam MSS. (National Library of Scotland), 12902, ff. 7o—1; the title Hints for an Essay on the 
Drama seems not to have been Burke’s choice. ' 

* Prior (1854), pp. xxiii and 47. 

5 Thid., p. 45. 

° John Almon, Biographical, Literary and Political Anecdotes, 2 vols., London, 1797, ll. 345-7, cited 
by Somerset, Note-book, p. 4; John Almon (1737-1805), London printer and acquaintance of Burke. 

” (1733-1814), attended Ballitore school in 1743; Burke coached him for the entrance examination to 
Trinity College, Dublin, which he entered some months after Burke had graduated (Corr. i. 97). 


: Edmond Malone (1741-1812), friend of Burke and fellow executor with him on the death of the 
painter Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-92). 
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Laurence is preparing a biography of Burke and wants copies of the Re- 
former Kearney tells him that the paper ‘is in truth of little consequence, as 
it was not well written nor successful, and Burke wrote very few of the 
Nos.’.! Kearney’s younger brother John, Provost of Trinity College at 
the time of writing in 1801, conveys the same view directly to Laurence.” 
The dismissive tone of the Kearneys has as much to do with encouraging 
Laurence to finish the biography as with Burke’s authorship of the 
Reformer. We know Burke edited the Reformer, but this kind of dismissal, 
for whatever reason, lays open to question Burke’s hand in any particular 
part of it. 

Burke facilitates such scepticism by his notorious desire for anonymity. 
This can have its humorous purposes, as with the Vindication, which is said 
on the title-page of the first edition to be ‘By a late NOBLE WRITER’, and, says 
the Advertisement, ‘it is probable the Noble Writer had no Design that it 
should ever appear in Publick’.* Although the comical irony of the young 
Burke posing as an elder statesman giving advice to a fledgeling politician 
has been lost on his biographers this is the kind of joke Burke would enjoy. 
Sometimes however anonymity could implicate Burke in what he did not 
write, as when he was suspected of writing the Junius letters. It was only the 
spontaneity of Burke’s denial that convinced Johnson otherwise.* At several 
points in his career Burke follows the convention of anonymity with obdu- 
rate passion. His involvement in the Reformer, as in the Annual Register and 
the Account of the European Settlements in America, was a secret he kept even 
from close friends. 

An additional problem in identifying and assessing the early writings 
arises from the paucity of Burke’s letters during much of the period covered 
by this volume. The number of surviving letters for the 1750s is smaller 
than for any other period of Burke’s life. Although Burke tells Shackleton 
in 1752, ‘I have several letters to write this day,” we have only three letters 
for the seven years between September 1752 and April 1759. The relatively 
copious correspondence for the time he was at Trinity College, 1744-8, 
indicates that the young Burke was a frequent and expansive letter-writer 


1 Malone MS. (Bodleian Library), Bk. 39, f. 32; cf. T. O. McLoughlin, ‘Did Burke Write The 
Reformer?’, N@Q.N.S. xxxix. 4 (Dec. 1992), 474-7. 

2 Osborn MS., John Kearney to French Laurence, 21 Dec. 1801; Kearney adds that Burke contrib- 
uted to an anonymous paper the Censor Extraordinary, but no copies have been found. 

34 Vindication of Natural Society, p. 132. 

+ Boswell, Johnson, p. 1013; James Boswell (1740-95), friend and admirer of Burke, member of the 
Literary Club. 
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who enjoyed sharing his thoughts and experiences on paper. Whether 
Burke remained in Dublin after graduating from Trinity College in 1748 or 
went immediately to London we do not know; certainly he started his 
studies at the Middle Temple in 1750.' But the mere handful of letters for 
a large part of the period covered by this volume, with not one surviving 
letter for 1753, 1754, 1756, and 1758, stands in stark contrast with what 
went before and the astonishing output of his later correspondence. ‘The 
years that saw his first acquaintance with the Dodsleys,’ Johnson, Garrick,’ 
Hume, Reynolds, and others, his marriage, the publication of the Vindica- 
tion, the Philosophical Enquiry, the start of the Annual Register and of the 
Abridgment are singularly lacking in personal correspondence. The absence, 
which still wants a satisfactory explanation, makes it all the more difficult to 
know how Burke viewed himself during this period, why he opted not to 
return to Dublin to practise law, and what else he wrote which has not come 
to light. 

Although this volume cannot therefore give a complete view of Burke’s 
early writings, it does contain the major pieces, the Vindication and the 
Philosophical Enquiry, which brought him to the notice of an influential 
array of critics, writers, and political figures in the late 1750s. These 
writings were his entry to public notice and ultimately to a public career. 
The consequent pleasure he took in this new-found attention is evident 
in Horace Walpole’s oft-cited remark on meeting Burke for the first time 
in 1761. 


There were Garrick and a young Mr Burk, who wrote a book in the style of 
Lord Bolingbroke that was much admired. He is a sensible man, but has not worn 
off his authorism yet—and thinks there is nothing so charming as writers, and to be 
one—he will know better one of these days.* 


The persons to whom Burke was most indebted for his ‘authorism’ were the 
prominent London publishers Robert Dodsley and later his brother James. 
Burke might have been introduced to them as early as 1752 through an Irish 
friend and writer Arthur Murphy.’ Their association lasted throughout 
their respective lives. It was James Dodsley who published the Reflections on 


' His bond, dated 2 May 1750, is signed by John Burke, father of William Burke. 

* Robert Dodsley (1703-64) and James Dodsley (1714-97), Burke’s publishers. 

3 David Garrick (1717—79), celebrated actor and theatre manager. 

* Correspondence of Horace Walpole, ed. P. Toynbee, 16 vols., Oxford, 1903-5, v. 86; Horace Walpole 
(1717-97), M.P., had himself published verse and prose. on 

* Ralph Straus, Robert Dodsley, London, 1910, p. 254. Murphy (1727-1805), dramatist and classical 


scholar, edited a weekly paper Gray’s Inn Journal (1753-4); he dedicated his translation of Tacitus 
(1793) to Burke. 
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the Revolution in France in 1790. Robert Dodsley, publisher of Pope and 
Johnson, friend of Chesterfield,! patronized by Lord Lyttleton,? had a 
shrewd sense of the book market and was influential in directing Burke’s 
writing energies in the late 1750s. The young, gifted, and unknown Irish 
writer recently arrived from Ireland showed in the Vindication and the 
Philosophical Enquiry a varied and original talent which Dodsley could put 
to their mutual benefit. In addition he was a student at the Temple with no 
source of money other than a stipend of about £100 a year from his father, 
and his writing.’ His need for an income was made more pressing by his 
marriage to Jane Nugent in March 1757 and the birth of their son Richard 
the following year. 

Burke’s dealings with the Dodsleys in the year of his marriage show that 
their relationship promised plenty of work and the prospect of a moderate 
income to help meet the demands of his new family responsibilities. On 25 
February 1757 he signed a contract for £300 to write the Abridgment. His 
wedding took place two weeks later on 12 March. On 1 April Dodsley 
published the first edition of An Account of the European Settlements 
in America to which Burke had contributed. Three weeks later on 21 
April there appeared the first edition of the Philosophical Enquiry. His 
father responded by sending a present of £100.* A corrected edition of 
the Account of the European Settlements came out on 24 November, and on 
16 December Dodsley published the second edition of the Vindication 
with its new preface. It was against the background of this remarkable 
output that the Dodsleys engaged Burke in April 1758 to edit the Annual 
Register. 

This last venture, one of the most successful in the Dodsleys’ publishing 
history, is a reminder that Robert Dodsley’s experience of the book market 
may well have been the deciding factor in determining what Burke wrote 
during these years. Whereas we know that Burke has been engaged on the 
Philosophical Enquiry since his days in Trinity College, the Vindication and 
the Abridgment may owe as much to Dodsley’s prompting as to Burke’s 
initiative. They follow on from previous publications by Dodsley in these 
fields and have a topicality which would appeal to the reading public. The 
Vindication for example is Dodsley’s third sally into the Bolingbroke con- 


1 Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl of Chesterfield (1694—1773), Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 


1745-6. r, 
2 George Lyttleton, 1st Baron Lyttleton (1709—73), politician and man of letters. 
3 Prior (1854), p. 44. 
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troversy. Mary Cooper, who had close family and business ties with Robert 
Dodsley, printed and sold many of his books and it is her name which 
appears on the title-page as the publisher of the Vindication.' She had 
published Some Remarks on the Late Lord Bolingbroke’s Famous Letter to Sir 
William Windham in 1753. In 1755 the Dodsleys brought out a defence of 
Bolingbroke in a series of letters by a ‘Free-Thinker’. He writes, ‘Having, in 
my last, vindicated Lord Bolingbroke, as far as I could, and recriminated in 
his behalf, where I could not . . . I return to the impression of this wonder- 
ful Man’s PROFOUND LEARNING.” Burke’s Vindication appears in the follow- 
ing year and may well have been initiated by Dodsley as a riposte to the 
Free-Thinker. Clearly there was a steady if small market for books on 
Bolingbroke. 

Likewise the Abridgment fits in with Robert Dodsley’s own interests 
and with publishing trends of the day. For example in 1746 Dodsley had 
contracted Mark Akenside* to edit a fortnightly paper the Museum 
which included a section entitled ‘Historical Memoirs’. This dealt with the 
Jacobite rebellion and ‘our general History of the Affairs of Europe’ and 
was a forerunner to the historical chapters in the Annual Register.* In 
1748 Dodsley published his own work on history, The Preceptor, which 
included ‘a short View of ancient History from the Creation of the World 
to the Birth of Christ’. These forays, together with An Account of the 
European Settlements, were of no great significance in themselves but 
they indicate Dodsley’s growing involvement in historical writing, an area 
of publishing that in the 1750s was becoming lucrative to both booksellers 
and writers. 

From Dodsley’s point of view Burke brought to this burgeoning market 
not only an impressive range of historical knowledge but a sensitivity to 
historical style, which might well be put to more serious purposes than in 
the Vindication. The fact that Dodsley offered him £300 to write the 
Abridgment as compared with six guineas for the copyright of the Vindi- 
cation and twenty guineas for the Philosophical Enquiry indicates something 
of Dodsley’s confidence and hopes. William Robertson® asked for £600 for 


' Mary Cooper (d. 1761), widow of Thomas Cooper (d. ¢. 1743), one of London’s most prolific 
publishers of pamphlets in the 18th cent. The close ties between Robert Dodsley and the Coopers are 
referred to by Straus, Robert Dodsley, p. 269. , 

* Letter III, Miscellaneous Observation on the Works of the Late Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, London 
1755, P- 53- 

* (1721~70), poet and physician. 

* Museum, 1, 29 Mar. 1746, p. 25. 

> The Preceptor, 2 vols., Dublin, 1749, ii. 

® (1721-93), Scottish historian. 
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his history of Scotland; Hume received £400 for the first volume of his 
ffistory in 1754 and by 1762 was negotiating with Andrew Millar! for 
£1,400 for the third volume. When the Edinburgh printer Gavin Hamilton? 
tried to promote Hume’s first volume among London booksellers they 
reacted by persuading Smollett’ to write his History, which came out in four 
volumes in 1757-8. He received £2,000.* It is against this background that 
Dodsley draws up an agreement with Burke for the Abridgment. The differ- 
ence in Dodsley’s venture was an innovative element which suggests he 
wanted to counter certain market trends and attract a new readership. He 
proposed to Burke a single-volume history, an abridgement, which would 
be less voluminous and less expensive in this expanding market than the 
multi-volumed works of Thomas Carte (1747-55), Smollett (1757-8), or 
Hume (1754-62). A new edition of Rapin’s History of England (1756-63) 
ran to twenty-one volumes, thus continuing the trend for voluminous and 
expensive histories as well as the embarrassment to national pride that a 
French history of England was more widely read than that of any English 
historian. Dodsley may also have thought Burke had the intelligence and 
impartiality to transcend ‘the spirit of party’ which critics like William 
Guthrie regarded as the main reason for the absence of a convincing history 
of England.’ Such a history would help to counter popular prejudices which 
had so upset Hume a few years earlier. He was shocked and disheartened by 
‘the cry of popular prejudices’ which damned the first volume of his His- 
tory.’ The malaise had been recognized in the 1740s and had prompted 
appeals, such as Guthrie’s, for a historian ‘who was able to unite the Task 
of a laborious Research into remote and doubtful Antiquity, with the Talents 
of conveying his Information in that manner which makes it at once edify- 
ing and delightful’.? What was much wanted, said a querulous reviewer of 
Carte, was ‘a good general History of our Country’.* Dodsley put his hopes 
in Burke to provide it. He was well pleased with his protégé who, he wrote 
to Shenstone in 1758, ‘will soon I should think make a very great figure in 


' (1707-68), prominent London publisher. 

2 Edinburgh bookseller and printer from c. 1733 to 1766, published the first edition of the first 
volume of Hume’s History of England in 1754. 

3 Tobias Smollett (1721-71), Scotsman, novelist, man of letters, and historian. 

4 Ernest C. Mossner and H. Ransom, ‘Hume and the “Conspiracy of the Booksellers”: The Publica- 
tion and Early Fortunes of the History of England’, Studies in English, xxix (1950), 162—82. 

5 William Guthrie (1708-70), miscellaneous writer and historian; he made the criticism in Proposals 
for Printing... a New General History of England from the Invasion of the Romans under Julius Caesar, to 
the Late Revolution in 1688, 1 Oct. 1743, n.p. 

6 Hume, ‘My Own Life’, History of England, 6 vols., London, 1848, 1, p. viii. 

7 [Guthrie], Proposals for Printing ... a New General History, London, n.p. 

8 Remarks upon Mr. Carte’s Specimen of his ‘General History of England’, London, 1748, p. 10. 
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the literary world’.! Burke’s working relationship with the Dodsleys was 
solidly established. The contract to edit the Annual Register was signed on 
24 April 1758 and the first volume published on 15 May 1759. 

But the life of an author or scholar in eighteenth-century London 
was notoriously precarious. Dr. Johnson had spelled out the dangers: ‘toil, 
envy, want, the patron, and the jail.”” In spite of Dodsley’s support Burke 
needed the security of a more regular employment. His application for 
the consulship in Madrid was just such an attempt of find a ‘place’ the 
ambition of many an eighteenth-century gentleman who wanted either 
to pursue his particular interests or make a profession of leisure while 
drawing a salary for nominal services to the state. A ‘place’ would help 
rather than interfere with his relation with Dodsley and give him the 
opportunity to enter more closely into public affairs. His letters of the time 
illustrate his busy curiosity in political and literary matters, a point not lost 
on his friend William Markham who recommended him to the Duchess of 
Queensbury for the position in Madrid: ‘his chief application has been to 
the knowledge of public business, and our commercial interests . . . he 
seems to have a most extensive knowledge, with extraordinary talents 
for business.’? 

His first full-time employment came in 1759, a post with the politician 
William Hamilton, a man of Burke’s age and a member of the Board of 
Trade. This gave him the chance to move closer to the centre of politics 
while providing time, so he thought, to continue his writing. When Burke 
moved to Dublin as Hamilton’s secretary in 1761 he presumed he could 
combine the political duties expected by Hamilton with his own studies. He 
assisted Hamilton with his speeches to the Irish Parliament, if he did not in 
fact write them.* His many letters to Charles O’Hara,> a member of the Irish 
Parliament and a man familiar with several leading figures of the day, show 
Burke’s deepening involvement in Irish affairs, particularly regarding the 
harsh way in which the Irish government handled the Whiteboy distur- 


' Cited by Straus, Robert Dodsley, p. 256. William Shenstone (1714-63), minor poet published by 
Dodsley. ; 


* Johnson, “The Vanity of Human Wishes’ (1749), I. 160. 

* Dr. William Markham (1719—1807), headmaster of Westminster School from 1753 to 1765, to the 
Duchess of Queensbury (d. 1777), 25 Sept, 1759, in Prior (1854), pp. 62-3. On Burke’s finding a place 
see Walter D. Love, ‘Burke’s Transition from a Literary to a Political Career’, Burke Newsletter, vi. 2 
(1964-5), 379. ' 

* Joel J. Gold, ‘In Defense of Single-Speech Hamilton’, Studies in Burke and his Time, x. (1968-9), 
1140. 
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bances in the south of Ireland. Much of his anxiety shows in the Tracts 
relating to Popery Laws which he was writing at this time. He also estab- 
lished contacts with prominent Catholics and in 1764 wrote a statement of 
their grievances, Address and Petition for the Irish Catholics, which he sent to 
his friend the Irish historian Dr. John Curry.! 

Such public business in no way deterred Burke from insisting to 
Hamilton that he needed time for his own writing: the point proved fatal to 
their relationship. Burke’s principal objection was that Hamilton expected 
him to give his entire time to his secretarial duties. Burke regarded this as 
‘servitude’ and eventually in 1765 cut his ties including the Irish pension 
of £300.’ He told Hamilton he wanted at least the summer months to 
himself to develop his ‘Literary reputation’ which could only be forwarded 
by ‘new publications’.* He was probably thinking not so much of 
the Annual Register, whose authorship remained anonymous, as of the 
Abridgment, the Tracts relating to Popery Laws, the Hints for an Essay 
on the Drama, and perhaps An Essay towards an History of the Laws of 
England. These all date from about this time. His hopes of further literary 
success would come from some or all of this work in progress. Just as poetry 
and aesthetic theory had preoccupied his earlier thoughts so now he was 
working at ties between law and history. His winters in Dublin between 
1761 and 1763 provided just the context he needed to forward his literary 
ambitions: he was familiar with the library facilities at Trinity College, 
with academics like the historian Thomas Leland* whom he now en- 
couraged to write a history of Ireland, and with political figures such as 
his friend Henry Flood.’ The library at Trinity College was no more 
than a ten-minute walk from his rooms in Dublin Castle and lectures in 
the College included those by the Professor of Law, Francis Sullivan, 
whose speciality was feudal law.° 

When Burke returned to London with Hamilton in the spring of 1763 
he thanked him for the newly acquired pension, but made the point 
that their relationship must allow him time ‘to study and consult proper 


! (c, 1702-80); Catholic physician practising in Dublin. Burke offered to help with a London edition 
of his pamphlet on the Irish rebellion of 1641. 

EN Cora intod 3 Tbid. 165. 

+ Rey. Dr. Thomas Leland (1722-85), Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

5 Henry Flood (1732-91), educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and the Middle Temple; entered the 
Irish Parliament in 1759. 

6 Francis J. Sullivan (1719-66), elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1738, appointed 
Professor of Civil Law in 1750. Although he published nothing during his lifetime his lectures were 
published in 1770 as An Historical Treatise of the Feudal Law and the Constitutional Laws of England; with 
a Commentary on Magna Charter, Dublin, 1770. 
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books’.! Instead, Hamilton kept up his ‘most insolent and intolerable 
demand’ and thus, Burke told Flood, Hamilton denied him the chance ‘of 
getting forward with honour’. None of the pieces he had in hand while 
working for Hamilton was published during his lifetime. 

Hamilton had deeply angered Burke, so much so, argues Copeland, that 
their quarrel ‘was undoubtedly one of the crucial events of his lites Lhe 
hurt was as much to Burke’s ambition to be a writer as to his personal pride. 
His immense frustration can be guessed by the fact that for eight years since 
the publication of the Philosophical Enquiry in 1757 he had produced noth- 
ing that might directly enhance his literary reputation. Some pages of 
the Abridgment had been set up by the printer in 1760, presumably in 
anticipation of the finished manuscript. That was all. His reputation rested 
on earlier works which continued to be successful. The Vindication had 
been reprinted in Dublin in 1762 and in 1764 the Philosophical Enquiry 
reached a fourth edition; it was also being translated into French. Burke was 
recognized as a literary figure—he joined Reynolds, Johnson, Goldsmith,‘ 
and others in the newly formed Literary Club in 1764—but it could only 
have been awkward for him when a scholarly friend like Curry wrote in 
1765 about work in progress: ‘I am delighted with the hint You have 
Given me of the Large Work You are engaged in, and the Progress You 
have Made in it; I long for Nothing So much as to See it finished.” 
Whatever this work was Burke did not finish it. When he tells his Dublin 
friend John Monck Mason? that Hamilton had ‘six of the best years of my 
Life’ the regret is for wasted years which could have seen the completion of 
at least one of several manuscripts.’ The underlying charge of his angry 
letters about this affair is that Hamilton is to blame for Burke’s abortive 
literary career. 

Several of the works that occupied Burke while employed by Hamilton 
are published in this volume. Although incomplete they give ample evi- 
dence for what Johnson said of Burke: ‘his stream of mind is perpetual.”® 
Hamilton himself wrote later in life that Burke’s mind was ‘of apparently 
the most vigorous and extensive cast’,’ and it is this very vigour of intellect, 

Cones. 2 Tbid. 192. 

5 Introduction, ibid., p. xx. 


i ee Goldsmith (1728-74), graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, dramatist, essayist, and 
novelist. 


> Corr i. 202. 


* (1726-1809), educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and the Middle Temple; entered the Irish 
Parliament in 1761. 


7 Corr. i. 196. * Boswell, Johnson, p. 696. 
’ “A Character of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke’, Burke Newsletter, v. (1964), 328. 
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uneven and varied as it is in his early writings, which may have deterred 
critics from assessing them as a whole. Written before Burke enters 
the House of Commons in 1765 and spanning that period of intellectual 
excitement, discovery, and exposure to university, to London, and to the 
literary world, they lack the continuing context and focus which his political 
career gives his later writings. Only recently have they become a subject of 
study. Michel Fuchs and to a limited extent Conor Cruise O’Brien 
have emphasized what these early writings exhibit about the pressures, 
contradictions, and frustrations experienced by a young Irish writer 
with Protestant and Catholic ties who emigrates to England.' They argue 
that Ireland and its relation with England is a major preoccupation in his 
early writings. 

This line of analysis, which follows on from work by scholars like 
William O’Brien, Walter Love, Isaac Kramnick, and Thomas Mahoney, 
can be developed further.” Because Burke’s family and religious context in 
Ireland was so remarkably different from that of say Swift, Berkeley, Gold- 
smith, or the Sheridans, his work is a singular record of eighteenth-century 
Anglo-Irish writing; it is the product of experiences lived out closer to the 
fundamental religious and political conflicts in Ireland than any of these 
others, and therefore offers a unique record of a mind attempting to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable, to recognize the dualism of being a Protestant and 
Irish, attempting to be Irish in sympathy while enjoying the privileges of 
being English, and later attempting to assimilate itself into English culture 
without denying an Irish perspective. In this last respect he differs also from 
many other graduates of Trinity College, for example Flood, Grattan,’ and 
Curran,‘ who regarded Dublin and not London as the focal point of their 
energies and hopes. 

Not all these aspects appear in each of the works published in this 
volume. They are the several factors that contribute to the way Burke 
begins to think and write about Dublin, history, the law, or aesthetics. What 
is repeatedly evident is his antithetical mode of thought. The ubiquitous use 
of oppositions and contradictions often leads to a range of ironic tones 


! Michel Fuchs, ‘La Formation d’Edmund Burke’, 2 vols., Thése pour le Doctorat es Lettres, 
University of Dijon [1988]; Conor Cruise O’Brien, The Great Melody, London, 1992. 

2 William O’Brien, Edmund Burke as an Irishman, Dublin, 1924; Love, ‘Burke’s Transition’; Isaac 
Kramnick, The Rage of Edmund Burke, New York, 1977; Thomas Mahoney, Burke and Ireland, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1960. 

3 Henry Grattan (1746-1820), M.P. for Dublin, leading campaigner for Ireland’s legislative inde- 


pendence. ; 
+ John Philpot Curran (1752-1817), M.P., supporter of Grattan and leading defence barrister for 


those in the 1798 uprising. 
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which establish a critical distance between Burke and the issue on hand. 
Burke enjoys the rhetorical daring and wit of saying one thing while mean- 
ing another. It might be argued that these are the major figurative modes of 
writers of the day, particularly of Swift and Pope whom Burke so admired. 
Horace Walpole praised Hamilton’s famous ‘single speech’ of 1755 as ‘full 
of antithesis, but those antitheses were full of argument’.' But the difference 
for Burke, so evident in the Reformer and the Tracts relating to Popery 
Laws, is the awareness that he is a product of the very antitheses he points 
to in eighteenth-century Ireland; he speaks within a house divided against 
itself. 

Yo want to be a writer in these circumstances poses two immediate 
problems. The first concerns loyalties. On the one hand he is ambitious to 
excel in his studies, to write from within the pale, from a Trinity College 
milieu, on behalf of the values which those connections imply. Yet this is 
the success of privilege. Burke’s problem is how to achieve this while 
defending the interests of those like his mother’s family, his uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and friends who lived in rural Munster and beyond the pale. It 
would be equally problematic to write on their behalf. The attendant prob- 
lem therefore is to find a voice, to strike a note of rapport with his readers 
that would jolt and humour but not alienate them. From the start Burke is 
highly sensitive to such issues and it is not surprising that the first public 
pen-name he takes for himself is “The Reformer’. 

From an early age Burke regarded himself as a reformer. He liked to be 
critical, to attack the passive acceptance of prevailing social and cultural 
conventions, to expose what he calls in the Philosophical Enquiry those 
‘stupid and insensible’ people who, because they are so phlegmatic or so 
busy, ‘can hardly be put in motion by the delicate and refined play of the 
imagination’.* He seems to have learned from Pope that to be uncritical is to 
be dull. The kingdom of dullness which he thinks has come to Ireland is 
compounded by prejudice and this in turn preys on man’s willingness to 
deceive himself. He writes to Shackleton as early as 1745, 


what multitudes of things conspire to deceive, and Blindfold a Person in the pursuit 
of truth! He imbibes prejudice with his milk those he converses with impose on 
him, his Parents, and the very Books he reads . . . all join to hoodwink his reason 
and make him see with eyes not his own, but above all himself he has in that respect 
no greater Enemy than his own person, how fond are we of our own opinions of 
our own reasonings, purely because they are ours... How often do we invent 


' Cited in Gold, ‘In Defence of Single-Speech Hamilton’, 1139. 
* Introduction on Taste, Philosophical Enquiry, p. 211. 
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false reasonings and Arguments to uphold em, and who to deceive but 
ourselves.! 


The passage gives the clue to works as seemingly different as the Philosophi- 
cal Enquiry and the Abridgment. The opposition between prejudice and false 
reasoning on the one hand and truth on the other is a conflict rooted in 
human nature and an accepted part of intellectual life. He warns Shackleton 
to be wary of self-deception. This may be passed over as the precocious 
even pompous advice of a 16-year-old undergraduate who knows, as Burke 
did, that he is performing better than most of his classmates and who wants 
to show off to his friends down in the country. But the mode of thought is 
unmistakable and ten years later provides the basis of his satiric attack on 
the philosophy of Bolingbroke. 

Burke is a striking example of an Irish writer whose oppositional modes 
of thought reflect the oppositional structures of the society in which he grew 
up. His Catholic parents had probably conformed to the Established 
Church in the 1720s so that his father could practise as a lawyer in Dublin; 
his mother continued to practise her Catholic faith and Burke’s sister 
Juliana was brought up as a Catholic.? Edmund and his brothers Garrett’ 
and Richard* were baptized Protestants. Although Burke’s home was with 
his parents in Dublin where he had been born in 1729, he spent three years 
of an often sickly childhood with his mother’s side of the family, the Nagles, 
in rural and Catholic Munster. His secondary education was at the Quaker 
school of Abraham Shackleton in Ballitore some 30 miles south of Dublin. 
By the time he entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1744 he had seen at first 
hand that within his own family and among his relations and schoolfriends 
differences in educational opportunities and careers were determined 
largely by religion, which in turn determined politics. Trinity College was 
open to Edmund but not to his closest friend Richard Shackleton, much less 
to his cousins in Munster. Burke was not hoodwinked by the divisions nor 
by their causes.° 

Burke’s earliest writings are produced in this climate of division and 
discrimination and he writes from the right side of privilege. Many of his 

PE GOr 50% 

2 The complicated issue of whether Burke’s father, Richard Burke (d. 1761), was the same Richard 
Burke who is known to have conformed to the Established Church in 1722 is discussed in O’Brien, The 
Great Melody, pp. 3-10; Juliana Burke (1728—go0) would have been brought up in the religion of her 
mother, as was the custom (Prior (1854), p. 3). 

3 (¢, 1725-65). * (1733-94). 


5 Richard Shackleton occasionally attended lectures at Trinity College, but he was not registered as 
an undergraduate (Memoirs and Letters of Richard and Elizabeth Shackleton, compiled by Mary 


Leadbeater, 2nd edn., London, 1823, p. 7). 
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early letters to Shackleton are tinged with an anxiety to stress that he is 
making good use of the opportunity which by implication Shackleton has 
foregone. Burke advises him on his reading, sends him books, asks for 
contributions to the Reformer, encourages him to send his new writings to 
Sarah Cotter,! the printer’s daughter. Burke shows no sign of passively 
accepting the privilege, nor of justifying the moral merits of a university so 
closely tied as he well knew to the Established Church.’ He positively resists 
slipping into the conventional attitudes of Protestant Ireland and acquiesc- 
ing ‘with eyes not his own’. By contrast he repays his schoolmaster 
Abraham Shackleton by winning a prestigious scholarship at university. His 
letters to Richard show he is alert to the ‘false reasonings and Arguments’ 
underpinning the prejudices of society, and, as the Reformer and the 
Philosophical Enquiry demonstrate, he often starts his own criticism from 
a recognition of such contraries, divisions, or oppositions: English 
and Irish theatre in the Reformer, the sublime and the beautiful in the 
Philosophical Enquiry. 

Perhaps because Burke had a stake in both sides of the major divisions in 
Ireland he shows a toleration for both which manifests itself in the stance 
he takes in the several texts published here. He often positions himself 
between the contesting parties much as the moderator did in the regular 
classes in disputation which he attended during his last two years in Trinity 
College. Two speakers were given a proposition on either Logic, Natural 
Philosophy, or Metaphysics: one had to defend, the other to attack it. 
A university proctor moderated the arguments, that is, he checked the 
logic, assessed the performance, and decided on the outcome.’ Burke adopts 
an analogous stance in much of his early writing. As a self-styled reformer 
he stands between the two opponents, taking neither side yet judging both: 
in the Reformer he criticizes the English for their ‘wretched Productions’, 
the Irish for their ‘senseless Encouragement’ of foreign plays. Ironically 
neither is much help to the other, and both are condemned. The irony is 
generated by this clash of futile contraries. However Burke’s irony func- 
tions as a plea rather than a simple denunciation. His mockery of the 
contradiction carries with it an implication that both will benefit from 
reform. Both are so habituated to their prejudices that it takes the ironic 


' (fl. 1751-65); her friendship with Burke’s contemporaries suggests she was Cotter’s daughter 


rather than his widow; she was particularly attracted to Shackleton (Corr. i. 92, 95). 

2 e.g. ibid. viii. 193. 

3 Cf. A Translation of the Charters and Statutes of Trinity College Dublin, Dublin, 1749, pp. 71-3; 
J. W. Stubbs, The History of the University of Dublin, Dublin, 1889, pp. 140-2. 
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observer, who is party to neither side, to display the contradictions of the 
situation. 

This dualistic perception is seminal to Burke’s early writing and it 
extends well beyond the cultural and socio-political issues specific to 
Ireland, nor is it always ironic. In the Philosophical Enquiry for example it 
makes for a distinction between reason and imagination, between a clear 
expression and a strong expression, between the delicacy, smallness, and 
delight of the beautiful and the power, darkness, infinity, and magnificence 
of the sublime. Burke posits the conventions of neo-classicism against this 
new coherent theory of the sublime. In the Vindication he ironically posits 
the virtues of natural society against ‘the Miseries and Evils arising to 
Mankind from every Species of Artificial Society’.! The ironic posture of 
Burke-as-Bolingbroke confuses the parvenu Irishman who was ‘by choice 
and by Taste, as well as by Education, a very attached Member of the 
Establish{ed] Church of England” with the Deist Lord who supported 
natural as against artificial religion and whose essays take a cynical view of 
the progress of civilization. This ironic play between natural and artificial 
society 1s seen by John Morley as Burke’s first critique of the problems 
Europe would face later in the century, ‘if rationalism were allowed to run 
an unimpeded course’. That, says Burke’s biographer Morley, would be the 
‘really great business of the second half of the century’.’ The confrontation 
is an example of Burke’s dualistic vision which is evident in a different guise 
in The Abridgment of English History, where Burke narrates England’s 
history from Caesar to Magna Carta as a conflict between the hazards of 
barbaric violence and the security of the rule of law. Arbitrary power is 
pitted against liberty. The signing of the Great Charter is offered as a 
resolution of that conflict. 

Whether Burke stresses the antithetical or the complementary elements 
of a dualism he uses them in his early writings to present the problematics 
of his topic. Writing about William Burke in an early essay ‘Phidippus’ he 
regrets the absence of a particular quality, the ‘attention, care & power of 
comparing various & discordant matters, to reconcile them [as] required’.* 
It is a quality which produces a strong inquisitive flavour in his own 
writings. He has an eye for ‘discordant matters’; he likes to question, to 


1 Title-page, Vindication of Natural Society, p. 134. ; pra 
2 Corr. iv. 84: Burke to Dr. John Erskine (1721-1803), prominent in the Scottish Church, 12 June 


1779. 
3 John Morley, Edmund Burke, 1879; London, 1901, p. 17. 


4 ‘Phidippus’, Miscellaneous Verse and Prose, p. 55. 
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contest, to probe their causes and their intellectual implications. The Philo- 
sophical Enquiry starts from a realization that when he thinks about the 
human passions and their sources, ‘he often found himself greatly at a loss’. ! 
The Vindication is a satirical exploration of where pure reason might lead if 
we accept Bolingbroke’s principle that natural religion is preferable to 
artificial religion. In the Abridgment of English History he sets out to inform 
himself about the history of his newly adopted country by examining the 
causes of major tensions in the progress of that history. The final confron- 
tation between the barons and King John is seen as the culmination of a 
struggle over centuries between order and barbarism, between the people’s 
liberties and monarchical power, between freedom and servitude: Magna 
Carta ‘disarmed the Crown of its unlimited prerogatives, and laid the 
foundation of English liberty’. 

It is ironic that this young Irishman, so conscious of the injustices of 
English rule in Ireland, should produce a history of England which extolled 
the perseverance and the achievement of the people of England in asserting 
their liberties against the arbitrary power of the crown. Equally ironic is the 
fact that in the late 1750s and early 1760s when he was writing the Abridg- 
ment he was also working on the Tracts relating to Popery Laws, neither of 
which he completed. Taken together the two texts hint at a deep-seated 
problem within Burke himself. Both texts contain swingeing attacks on 
England’s subjection of Ireland. The anomaly that English liberties and the 
security of its legal institutions which he so admired and which in his 
account provided the main thrust of English history were not available to 
his family and friends in Ireland was to haunt his later political writings. It 
was a contradiction he never resolved. 

The contradiction rested on a conflict between freedom and servitude. It 
goes back in different ways to the Reformer and the Vindication and is a 
recurring theme in many of his major political works. His explanation 
of liberty to M. Depont* in 1789 insinuates a conflict between freedom and 
trespass: it is ‘social freedom ... A Constitution of things in which the 
liberty of no one Man, and no body of Men and no Number of men can find 
Means to trespass on the liberty of any Person or any description of Persons 
in the Society.’* Whether Burke was speaking about India, America, 


' Preface, Philosophical Enquiry, p. 192. 

> Abridgment of English History, p. 547. 

: Charles-Jean-Frangois Depont (1767-96), member of the Paris parlement to whom Burke ad- 
dressed the Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790). 

* Corr. vi. 42. 
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Ireland, or France he often perceived the particular issues of legitimate 
government in terms of a confrontation between liberty and servitude. 
Although a great deal of debate about Burke’s political thought from the 
attack by Paine! in his Rights of Man onwards has centred on what Burke 
meant by liberty—‘of all the loose Terms in the world Liberty is the most 
indefinite’’—little attention has been given to this confrontational mode of 
thinking about it. The resolution he saw in Magna Carta in the Abridgment 
was something he repeatedly sought but did not find in his own day. The 
conflict was particularly evident in Ireland; in defending his parliamentary 
conduct towards Ireland to the electors in Bristol, as also his stance towards 
the Catholics in England and towards America, he sees the same conflict at 
the heart of his rift with them: for his part he could not conceive ‘that any 
good constitutions of government, or of freedom, can find it necessary for 
their security to doom any part of the people to a permanent slavery’. 
English history had frequently evidenced the conflict. He had railed against 
its contradictions in the Tracts relating to Popery Laws. It was a confron- 
tation hauntingly reminiscent of his disagreement with Hamilton. 

By the summer of 1765 when Burke took up a new appointment as 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham’ he was 36. Although by his own 
admission his career in Parliament was to teach him little, he felt he had 
much to contribute. The annotations in this volume indicate something of 
the extraordinary range of knowledge he had acquired before he entered the 
House of Commons. This was a feature that friends like Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Thrale* so admired and which even opponents conceded was remark- 
able: James Mackintosh’ criticizing his Letters on a Regicide Peace praised 
his ‘vast reach and comprehension of view’.’ His writings in this volume 
point to sustained thought about history, law, politics, aesthetics, language, 
drama, poetry, religion, philosophy, not as separate and discrete disciplines 
but as interrelated facets of his intellectual life. He was severely critical of 
what he read in many of these fields and repeatedly looked for their appli- 


1 Thomas Paine (1737-1809) wrote Rights of Man (1791-2) as a reply to the Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. 

2 Corr. vi. 42. 

3 Speech prior to the election at Bristol (1780), Works (Bohn), 11. 163. 

+ Charles Watson Wentworth, 2nd Marquess of Rockingham (1730-82), First Lord of the Treasury, 
1765-6; Burke’s political patron. 

5 Hester Lynch Thrale (1741-1821), one of Johnson’s closest friends, married to Henry Thrale, 
M.P., the noted brewer. kal 

6 (1765-1832), wrote the Vindiciae Gallicae (1791) in answer to the Reflections on the Revolution in 


France. 
7 James Mackintosh, Monthly Review, xxi (1796), cited by Prior (1854), p. 438. 
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cation to the society in which he lived. Many of the illustrative examples in 
the Philosophical Enquiry are taken from his own mundane experiences. fie 
Vindication, in spite of its irony, is an indictment of political cabals, of the 
rich who spend their time increasing the burdens of the poor, of a judicial 
system enervated by legalism, of exploitation in the mines. The prevailing 
system of the idle rich, he says in the Hints for an Essay on the Drama, is 
indolence.! When Burke entered Parliament he had already cleared his 
mind on many fundamental issues of political philosophy, historiography, 
and legal principle. He was also well aware of the political and socio- 
economic shortcomings of eighteenth-century England. His appointment 
with Rockingham was ‘humble enough’, but once elected to Parliament in 
December 1765 he was relieved ‘to plunge in’ to the debates of the House 
of Commons.’ From experiences as far back as the Club in Dublin, the 
Reformer, and the Philosopical Enquiry, it was in his nature to strike an 
independent note. Within a week of being elected he writes excitedly to 
Charles O’Hara about the impending ‘combustion’ in Parliament over 
America. He has already made up his mind on how he will vote, ‘though 
some of my very best friends should determine to the Contrary’.? What 
sounds like obdurate decisiveness has to be seen in the light of the work 
Burke had already put in on American affairs: he had assisted William 
Burke on the Account of the European Settlements in America and since the 
first number of the Annual Register for 1758 he had been editing chapters on 
events in America. Burke’s early writings engendered this self-confidence. 
The House of Commons provided but a new outlet for his versatile talents. 
As he wrote to O’Hara in 1766, ‘I hope you will always find my little skiff, 
out in the fair open Sea—far away from the rocks, shelves, and quicksands 
of politicks. I jumped in first; and plumped over head and Ears.”4 


' Hints for an Essay on the Drama, p. 560. 
2. Corpaina tien. 3 Tbid. 229. * Tbid. 283. 
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The introductory sections, chiefly in volume ii, differentiate among, and 
identify the sources for, the diverse materials represented in this edition. In 
general, texts other than the formal ‘Writings’ constitute a multiplicity of 
drafts, occasional papers, and speeches later unattended by Burke, ignored 
by his literary executors in the Works of 1792—1827, and thus disregarded in 
subsequent editions dependent upon these first collections. As fugitive 
pieces they now often require a protracted search through various archives 
in print or manuscript, and then a judicious selection of the one text among 
several disparate versions which seems best to represent Burke’s own com- 
position or delivery. The rationale for this selection, differing in every 
circumstance, is set forth in preliminary headnotes. 

On the other hand, the formally published ‘Writings’ ordinarily involve 
the active participation of Burke or his associates, the issuance of further 
authorized editions, and—with few exceptions—their eventual inclusion in 
the collected Works. So distinguished, these deliberate and repeated issues, 
each subject to further alteration, necessitate a collation of all editions 
separate or collected and, on this warrant, a determination of the last text in 
the sequence revised by the author. Volume editors, cognizant of the earlier 
state of the text, in their headnotes may well discuss its historical develop- 
ment and subtend certain significant readings prior to this definitive 
edition. Thereafter all variants of any consequence, as they cumulate in the 
collections of 1792, 1801, and 1803~—27, are recorded in Appendices and 
there, for the reasons given, generally dismissed. 

Apart from a continuing attempt to regulate, improve, and restyle the 
text—a persistent effort here summarily rejected—Burke’s earliest editors 
were sometimes misled by the irregular publishing procedures of the time 
and thus, without identifying their copytexts, haphazardly produce a work 
that cannot be accepted as authoritative. In their own, and hence in later 
collections, Burke has been misrepresented by (1) an original, unrevised 
issue masquerading as a ‘Fourth Edition’: a deceptive publication lacking 
ninety-six revisions entered successively in the ‘Second’ and ‘Third’ 
editions. In other cases the edition reprinted, though correctly labelled, was 
issued either (2) before or (3) after the definitive text now established. 
Elsewhere Burke’s manuscript corrections may be cited in one instance (4) 
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or overlooked in another (5). His further annotations in the 1792 Works may 
eventually be printed in the 1803 edition (6) or, again, left unnoticed (7). On 
occasion the texts adopted were, upon close scrutiny, determined to be 
inferior to those in manuscript (8), or even to a pirated printing (9). Among 
undoubted Burke texts a few were discovered belatedly (10), many others 
not at all (11). Some not then acknowledged as Burke’s are now admitted to 
the canon (12). All these misadventures, here documented,' would indicate 
that the ‘Writings’ have long required, and now receive, a more rigorous 
adjudication. 

In this conservative text a certain latitude is allowed only in the transcrip- 
tion of manuscript drafts, where hasty abbreviations need to be expanded, 
initials altered to names, and half-entered pointing extended. Otherwise the 
edition adheres strictly to its copytext, with misprints corrected only upon 
proper notice and occasional variants adopted from the Works only when 
these appear to be authorized or amend an obvious fault. Various idiosyn- 
crasies in punctuation and spelling, all evident in Burke’s correspondence, 
remain as originally printed. (Notes from the original editions are cued by 
asterisks etc., with comments by the present editors in square brackets.) 
The resulting edition, we may be assured, thus comes as close as possible to 
Burke’s final intention. 

W.B.T. 
9 July 1995 


% For a printing of or commentary on these twelve illustrative examples see (1) iii. 693; (2) iii. 692, 
Vill, 531, ix. 692; (3) ili. 695, 696, vill. 529; (4) 1x. 698; (5) ix. 695—6; (6) viii. 526—7; (7) ii. 241, 408 n.; 
(8) 1x. 564-5, 658, 686, 695; (9) ix. 692; (10) ili. 697, ix. 691; (11) ili. 61, 62, 71, 619, 665, 668; (12) 
ii. 87, V. 41, 124, 144. 
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Famed though he is for brilliant prose, in his youth Burke appears to have derived 
greater satisfaction from writing verse. At 15, in 1744, he confessed to Richard 
Shackleton that ‘Rhiming Like Love is, (nullis) medicabilis herbis’ and, a 
few months later, that, being in a ‘Rhyming humour’, he could better convey 
his relief at hearing from his friend ‘in verse than Prose’ (Corr. i. 15, 35). Shackleton 
was assured, in 1746, that Burke had ‘not left off poetical scribbling’ (ibid. 64) 
and could show an assured ‘paraphrase’ of the latter part of Virgil’s 2nd Georgic 
to prove the point. He was clearly well read in Dryden! and in Pope—the Essay 
on Criticism, Moral Essays, and Dunciad \eft their mark on some of the verses 
printed below—and he enthused as much about Waller’s poetry,’ newly dis- 
covered, as on any other topic in the early letters: ‘tis surprizing how so much 
softness and so much granduer could dwell in one Soul’ (ibid. 74). Indeed 
Shackleton would not be surprised to hear from Burke in 1747: ‘Poetry, 
Sir, nothing but Poetry could go down with me’; he was so ‘far gone in the poeticall 
madness’ that the ‘furor poeticus’ had ‘entirely absorbed’ him (ibid. 8g). 
His pleasure then, though unrecorded, may be imagined when he had two 
poems—‘O fortunatos nimium, &c, paraphras’d’ and ‘On a Bad Poet’s turning 
Critick’—accepted for publication in Poems on Several Occasions (Dublin, 1748). 
Burke wrote in the manner of his day, largely, though not exclusively, in 
couplets; his verse is satiric, complimentary, imitative in the Augustan sense; but 
present, too, is that critical intelligence so evident in the final part of the 
Philosophical Enquiry, during the subtle and sensitive investigation of affective 
language. 

The short prose pieces (as distinct from the major writings) of the period 
are varied in aim and quality. The early notebook (inaccurately published 
by Somerset in 1957) in which they are found, along with some of the poems, 
contains the lively satire on John Hill’ (printed below), miscellaneous obser- 
vations on philosophy, learning, and politics, a witty and ironic letter to 
the notorious miser Sir James Lowther, and several ‘characters’. Burke felt 
strongly drawn to ‘the Trade of Character drawing’ (ibid. 72); he was skilled 
in creating characters of both specific individuals and types; and this facility con- 
tinued to be a notable feature of his later writings and speeches whatever 


their purpose. 


' John Dryden (1631-1700). 
2 Edmund Waller (1606-87), poet and Royalist M.P. 


* (1714-75). 
+ Baronet (d. 1755). 
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“ON DOCTOR DAVLOR: 
1745 


Source: MS. Osborn Collection, Beinecke Library, Yale University 
The young Burke apparently shared Johnson’s view of the itinerant oculist and 
subject of several satires, Dr. John Taylor (1703-72): ‘T think he is an arrant 
Quack’, remarked Burke in a letter on 31 January 1745; ‘the most ignorant man I 
ever knew, but sprightly’, commented Johnson (Corr. i. 40; Boswell, Johnson, p. 
1022). Burke’s account, for Shackleton, of Taylor’s lecture in Dublin proceeded: 
‘he is like a posture master in the Pulpit whereon he stands, and I often Lamented 
he had not the cups and balls his fingers were so nimble I beleive he would have 
done feats, in short his Lecture was more diverting than improving.’ Yet Burke 
remained fascinated and continued to attend Taylor’s lectures: ‘Last night he 
endeavoured to explode the opinions of the most famous among the ancients and 
moderns concerning the seat of vision and to set up in their Stead a new Hypthesis 
of his own, but what it is he has not as yet declared’ (Corr. 1. 44). 

Popeian echoes and allusions in Burke’s poem suggest that he viewed Taylor as 
a near relation to the cunning and mendacious Goddess of Dulness. Pope’s ‘great 
Anarch’ who ‘lets the curtain fall | And Universal Darkness buries AIP? (Dunciad, 
iv. 655-6) becomes Burke’s ‘great Oculist’ who deceives the blind with claims that 
he can reveal to them the splendours of the sun and stars, only to leave them in their 
‘joyless Shadows’ as he moves on to seek other credulous victims. 


On Doctor Taylor 


As when the dusk of some tempestuous night 

With gloomy vapours robs us of the Light, 

In sable horrours vests the flowry ground, 

And sheds a darkness visible around.! 

The Sun fair rising o’er the Eastern hills 

Each eye w" Light, each heart w" comfort fills, 

Hills forest, floods, a new Creation rise, 

And the bright giver crowns the rapturd eyes. 
So thou, great Oculist, when thou appear’d, 

The mournful hearts of all the blind were cheard, 10 

Who in the gloomy shade of night long sate, 

Hoping yo' aid now danc’d & sung elate; 

Nor hop’d in vain—to you the Films gave way, 

Th’enlightned Eyeball felt returning day, 


! Pope, Dunciad, iv. 3: ‘Of darkness visible so much be lent . . ” Cf. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise 
Lost, i. 63-4. 


» Pope, Messiah, ll. 38-40: ‘Hear him ye Deaf, and all ye Blind behold! | He from thick Films shall 
purge the visual Ray, | And on the sightless Eye-ball pour the Day.’ 
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The joyless Shadows fled before the Light, 
And their deliverer stood confest to Sight. 
Nor wealth alone engages Taylor’s care, 
The rich & poor his common Bounty share, 
Like the bright Sun, he equal shines on all,! 
And gives his Light both to the great & small. 20 
Even I to whom before great Taylor came, 
The day & night so long had been the same, 
The Sun’s bright Splendour & the Stars can see, 
And Taylor, thou hast givn their orbs to me. 
But, ah! how short liv’d are our blessings here! 
Giv’n but to lose, they shine to disappear. 
Taylor departs to light another plain, 
The sightless eyeball pours it’s Tears in vain 
But happy, ah! too happy had we been, 
If in our hemisphere he’d always shin’d, 30 
But this remains, when his bright circles run 
He’ll deign to light us with his kindred Sun. 
Wait then, ye blind, till Life & Light he bring 
Bear the long Winter, & expect his Spring. 
PB: 


‘TO JOHN DAMER ESQ’ 
1747 


Source: MS. Osborn Collection, Beinecke Library, Yale University 

The text is taken from the Osborn MS.; another MS., presumed to be a mid-eighteenth-century copy, 
exists in the MSS, at Sheffield, Bk. 276-8; the version printed by Prior (1854, pp. 25—6) is faithful to 
neither. 


On 10 July 1744 Burke remarked to Shackleton: ‘You desired me when I had 
nothing else to do to sit down and write a great big Panegyrick on Damer’ (Corr. 1. 
28); he quotes ten lines of an abandoned poem and appears to allude to an even 
earlier version. John Damer (1674-1768) was a wealthy landowner and pioneer in 
Irish afforestation with whom Burke’s family had business dealings. In July 1747 
Shackleton asked William Dennis for a sight of Burke’s by now completed poem 
addressed to Damer and, in August, declared that it was the best panegyric he had 
ever read ‘except for Waller, who chiefly excels in that’ (Prior (1854), p. 25). 


1 Pope, The Rape of the Lock, ii. 13-14: ‘Bright as the Sun, her Eyes the Gazers strike, | And, like the 
Sun, they shine on all alike.’ 
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To John Damer Esq 
By the sender. 


The Silent shade was always the retreat 
Of the wise few, the Learned, & the great; 
Their Shatter’d Barks, with seas tempestuous tir’d 
To this calm harbour have at Last retird: 
Our Souls, whom vanity seduc’d to roam 
Find here their rest, & recognise their home. 
But if, from wandering long in Errors maze 
To find the path of truth be worth our praise,' 
How rich the Laurels, that should grace his head, 
Who never from the path of virtue Stray’d. 10 
But still, thro’ all his Life pursued the plan, 
That form’d by God, seems fitting most for man, 
Revives in Gardens by well orderd cost 
The paradise that Adam’s folly Lost! 
Pitying he looks on the vain world below, 
Their airy pleasures, & Phantastick woe: 
And in his Breast alone that calm does find 
So much the wish, and Search of humankind. 
The Soul, that unto Loftiest heights would fly, 
Among the Croud her pinions cannot ply, 20 
But here, by her own bounds alone confind 
Shews in her flight, how godlike is the mind: 
So much to Solitude does mankind owe 
For all that they possess & all they know! 
Truth to the wise here every object yields, 
Who reaps that nobler harvest from the fields; 
Thy air-piercing pines, (whose lofty tops arise 
Star-ward), point out his mansion in the Skies 
When thro’ the awfull gloom inspird he roves, 
And heav’n’s own Voice instructs him in the Groves. 30 
Groves by the wise were ever sacred held; 
God in a Bush by Moses was beheld.” 
Or if with his we fabled Gods may name, 
In groves who chose to scent the sacred flame; 
' Cf. Pope, Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot, \\. 340-1: ‘That not in Fancy’s Maze he wander’d long, | But 


stoop’d to Truth, and moraliz’d his song.’ 
2S xocde2 eo 
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Who doubts Dodonas Oaks,' or does not know, 

That Whilom nymphs in every Tree did grow? 

Blest, I pronounce, the Labours of his hand, 

That gives the Sylvan honour to our Land; 

Great is the task, & next to the Divine, 

What nature left imperfect, to refine, 40 

But if in these we so much honour find, 

How much more great to cultivate the mind! 
This the philosopher (who not betray’d 

By a false faith, or envy to the Shade) 

Constant in all his actions still pursues, 

Augments his Science, & extends his views, 

Careful each rising folly to controul 

And hold a Strict dominion o’er his Soul, 

More wide his sway in what that Soul contains, 

Than his who oer the world’s vast Empire reigns! 50 

Thus tranquil in the silent grove, or mead 

Damer! flows on the virtuous life you Lead, 

Thus grows your wisdom with each growing Day, 

Which for instruction you as fast convey, 

*Tis from your precepts that those verses flow, 

To yours, the love of Solitude I owe, 

In justice therefore, both to you belong 

Th’inspiring subject and inspired Song. 

Sure you have sworn, however Short their Stay 

That not a guest go unimproved away, 60 

All States of Life are equally your Care 

The rich your mind, the poor your fortune share. 

You must have found (shall I presume to Sing) 

The long lost work of Juda’s Sapient King, 

Of Trees which treats, from Cedars proud & tall 

To the Low hyssop that adorns the wall;’ 

Else why to y" are all their Species known, 

Or why Like him do you possess alone, 

The knowledge of all natures and your own. 


1 The famous oracle in the village of Dodona in Epiros was dedicated to Zeus; the oracles were 
delivered from the tops of oak and other trees, the rustling of wind in the branches being interpreted by 


the priests. rs 
2 1 Kings 4: 33: ‘And [Solomon] spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the 


hyssop that springeth out of the wall.’ 
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Nor when your Soul shall yon bright heav’n ascend, 70 
Your numerous blessings w'* your presence end, 
They Like your Trees, which but small shoots at first 
With tender head, their earthy covering burst, 
But stretching onwards eager for their prime 
Receive new increments & strength by time 
Till crown’d with daily honours they arise 
Shade all the Earth, & vindicate the Skies! 
In the blest cool shall future Swains be Laid 
And our Sons Sons rejoice beneath thy Shade. 
For masts no more to Norways coast we'll roam 80 
Thy firs much better will supply at home, 
That when transplanted in th’unsteady Sea, 
To every Shore our Riches shall convey, 
Where’er they go shall propagate thy name 
And India not be foreign to thy fame, 
Till praise, Sole meed on earth to virtue giv’n 
Be closd & swallow’d in the joys of heavn. 


Eb: 


“LOsD Rar ——=N¢@ 
6—19 February 1747/8 


Source: MS. at Northampton, A. xxiv. 108—9 


This poem is attributed to Burke for the first time. The identity of the addressee, 
though less certain, is likely to have been the former Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow, Francis Hutcheson (1695-1747). We can be con- 
fident that Burke knew Hutcheson’s Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue (1725), the title of which so closely resembles that of his own 
Philosophical Enquiry which he was then in the early stages of writing. That 
Hutcheson’s son Francis was one of Burke’s contemporaries at Trinity College may 
also have been important. 

At the beginning of the poem Burke appears to address the memory of the 
recently dead Hutcheson in a tone of panegyric and sustains this vein until he turns 
to the story of Samson and Delilah. His choice of exemplum may have been 
determined by three factors: that two days before he began his poem, the first 
Dublin performance was given of Handel’s oratorio Samson; second, that Burke 
may have wished to respond, with a poem about love, to the arrival of his friend 
Shackleton’s poem on his ‘Mistresses’ which he acknowledged on 2 February 1748 


' i.e. they claim the skies as their rightful property. 
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(Corr. 1. tor); and, third, that the biblical story of love’s ‘despotick’ power (from 
Judges 16: 1-30) gave vivid and personalized expression to an emotion which 
Hutcheson had treated generally and thus superficially in his Essay on the Nature 
and Conduct of the Passions and Affections (1728). Hutcheson was, at once, a writer 
of consequence for Burke’s growing concern with aesthetic theory and one whose 
investigation of the ‘moral sense’ had underestimated a prime cause of human 
action. That Burke was to give prominence in his theory of beauty to ‘the society of 
sex’ and ‘the passion belonging to it . . . called love’ (see below p. 230) may have 
particularly focused his attention on the writings of his fellow Irishman. 


TO) DR H=——N! 
BEB MO;ecy 4 7 


Say, H——n, for thou canst truly say, 
To thee is given to know 

The Structure of Man’s Passions, & display 
The source from whence they flow:? 


The Delian God? to thee alone 
His various Excellence has shewn, 
For in thy Breast in decent* order lie 
Physick, Philosophy, & Poetry.° 
Like thee Longinus dar’d to claim, 
From Ignorance & Vitious Taste® 10 
The sacred Nine, & with immortal Fame 
Thron’d on Sublime the Jove-born Virgins plact: 


Like thee too great Longinus did before 
The secret movements of the Soul explore, 
But that great Work which Time so long withheld 


| By virtue of his LL D, Hutcheson was addressed as ‘Dr.’ (e.g. by Dugald Stewart; see W. B. Scott, 
Francis Hutcheson, Cambridge, 1900, pp. 75, 143-5). 

2 Presumably a reference to Hutcheson’s Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections 
(1728). 

3 Apollo, god of poetry, who made his favourite retreat on the island of Delos. 

+ Occasionally in the left margin of MS. alternative readings are given for certain words in the text 
of the poem; they are recorded:as, for example, here: MS.: mystick. 

5 ‘Order’ was an important principle in Hutcheson’s aesthetics (it occurs in the title of the first of the 
two treatises which constitute the /nquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 1725); he 
lectured in Glasgow on ‘Physicks’ as well as on ethics and philosophy (Scott, Hutcheson, p. 55); and his 
interest in poetry is clear from the /nquiry. 

6 In On the Sublime, 3-4, Longinus castigates the ‘Vitious Taste’ of specific writers; in 44 he laments 
“the world-wide barrenness of literature that now pervades our life’ (trans. A. O. Prickard, Oxford, 1906, 


p. 78). 
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From mortal Sight is now by thee reveald:—' 


Say then since thou canst tell 
What strange despotick Laws, 
What unseen & mysterious Cause 
Rules these that love, & love, alas! too well. 20 


Say what is love, which thus can make 
The Savage Soul refin’d, 

Each rugged? Passion in the Breast can break, 
And with its Flame can thaw the frozen mind. 


The greatest King, the wisest Sage 
Has fall’n a Victim to his Rage, 
And his Divinity been fore’d tadore, 
The strongest man, who without Spear or Shield 
With slaughterd hosts has dy’d th’ ensanguin’d Field 
Has’ kneel’d obsequious & confest his Power. 30 
See where return’d from conquer’d Foes 
To beauteous Delilah he goes 
All clad in shining arms, 
Resolv’d to drown each anxious Care 
And quite forget the Toils of War 
Lull d in the pleasing* Lethe of her Charms. 


There while they riotously feast 
On Love’s delicious Repast, 
The pjur’d Fair brib’d with Philistian Gold, 
Oh! Female Artifice! employs 40 
The very moment of their Joys 
The youthful Chief in hostile chains to hold. 


“Tell me, Sampson, (thus she cries) 
Where thy Strength enormous lies, 
Nor suspect that Perfidy 

Lurks, my dearest Love, in me.” 


Thus while she spoke the soft persuasive Sound 
Deep in his Breast a swift’ admittance found, 


' In the final paragraph of On the Sublime Longinus refers to the ‘separate paper’ on ‘the passions’ 


which he had promised to write; it is preaumed lost. Burke turns this into a complimentary allusion to 
Hutcheson’s Essay. 


> MS.: Stubborn. 3 MS:: Yet. * MS:: oblivious. > MS:: still. 
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Thrice he prepar’d the Secret to disclose, 
The fatal Cause! of all his future Woes! 
And thrice the Truth his better Genius aw’d, 
And bid him thus repell her Fraud by Fraud; 
“Lovely Charmer, what can I 
To my Delilah deny? 
In thy Bosom then conceal 
What I now to thee reveal, 
Whoe’er with dextrous hand 
Of sevn green Rods shall form a pliant Chain 
Fast in the interwoven band 
Thy Sampson may restrain.” 


She heard,” & with dissembled Mirth essays 
The youthful’ Champion to bind, 

Soon she accomplish’d this, who with such Ease 
Had bound already his heroic mind. 


Then gives the sign, & at the Word 
Forth issues each Philistian Lord, 
From his close Ambuscade, 
Resolv’d* their Pris’ner to destroy 
With Clamours of unruly*® Joy 


To Manoah’s® Son with rapid Speed they made. 


Tlintrepid Hebrew grimly smil’d, 
To find that he was thus beguil’d, 
Then broke his Bands asunder, 
Th’uncircumcis’d with wild Affright 
Seek safety in ignoble Flight, 
And leave the faithless Fair in silent wonder. 


Not silent long she stood, nor long 
Searchd her prolifick mind 
Some plausible Excuse to find, 
Which thus flow’d from her wily ‘Tongue; 


“Oh most unjust, 
That wou’d distrust 

Thy Delilah’s unshaken love, 
Nor seest this Artifice which I 


1 MS.: source. 2 MS.: heats. 3 MS.: Am’rous. 
5 MS: tumultuous. 6 Samson’s father. 
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Invented thus to try 
Thy Faith, & thy Regard to prove; 


Tell me then, I prithee tell 
Her that loves thee, Dear, so well, 
What Manacles there can be found, 
By what art thou may’st be bound.” 
“Ah, my fair, the Chief replies, 
(While Love sparkled in his Eyes) 
Say what shall I discover, 
Believe me now, nor think I lie— 
If with new Cords my Enemies shou’d tie 
Thy fond, thy constant Lover,— 


My struggling hands 
To break their bands 
With fruitless force essay, 

While wretched I 
Defenceless lie 
To all my Foes a Prey.” 


He said, & in kind Token of his Love 
His manly hands to servile fetters gave, 
“Here bind me, lovely Infidel, & prove 
How much I am thy Slave.” 
Then flush’d with! golden Hopes 
She nimbly seiz’d the twisted Ropes, 
And with them binds the martial Champion, 
Then calls upon the Philistines 
To ppetrate their black designs, 
Who joyful to the captive Heroe run, 
They run, but with inverted Speed 
Relinquish’d soon the daring Deed 
And backward urg’d their Course, 
When to their great Surprize they find that he 
His fetter’d hands with as much Ease can free 


As Threads of Tow devour’d by Vulcan’s Force.? 


Enrag’d but not abash’d the Fair beheld 
Her Artifice by Artifice was quell’d, 


' MS.: Flush’d with the. > Cf. Judg. 16: 9. 
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“You love! she cries,—No, most pfidious man, 
You love me not,—you never lov’d,—nor can,— 
Your Soul’s too full of unbelief & fear 
To let so soft a Passion center there; 
But tell me now what twice I’ve ask’d before 
Or never, never, Sampson, see me more.” 
The Heroe gaz’d 
Not less amaz’d 
At her Deceit, than at her matchless Charms, 
And says, “Must I 130 
Must I then die 
Banish’d for ever from thy circling Arms.” 
Then long sat mute 
Irresolute 
The fatal Truth to utter or conceal, 
His fear now strove 
And now his Love, 
But his good Fortune did at last prevail. 
“No more, my Dear, [Il thee deceive, 
Then hear what thou desir’st to know, 140 
If with that Web thy nimble’ Fingers weave 
Thou join these Locks which down my Shoulders flow, 
Fast bound my tortur’d head will strive in vain 
From the close Texture to get loose again.” 
Pleas’d with the thought the cruel’ Fair 
Sooth’d him to Sleep with her delusive Love, 
Then soon conjoin’d his flowing hair 
Fast to the curious Web she wove. 
Transported, then cries, 
“Ye Philistines, arise 150 
And bring with you the promised Store, 
For the Wild Boar is set, 
He is ta’en in my net, 
And will ravage your Country no more.” 
Awak’d with the Sound the Chief uprose 
And more than mortal strong, 
Drags with surprizing Force’ as forth he goes 


' MS.: artful. 2 MS:: subtle. 3 MS.: might. 
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The massy Loom, the various Web, & pond’rous Pins along.' 


But Delilah now thrice deceiv’d 
And of her flattering hopes bereav’d 160 
In sullen Silence obstinately sits, 

Abandoning her mind to Grief 

She nor accosts the youthful’ Chief, 
Nor his Embraces any more admits, 

With soothing words he oft essays 

The dear Deluder to regain, 

And oft with splendid Gifts to please 

The Fair; but all in vain: 


Th’enraged Beauty hears no more 
Than Boreas when he sweeps 170 
The Summits of the Thracian mountains o’er, 
Or on the Surface of the’ deeps. 
What could he do? he knew full well 
Twas death the Mystery to tell, 
But coud he live, & languish in her hate! 
Now his strong* Love impell’d, 
His Reason now rebell’d, 
But stronger Love decided the Debate. 
“Hear then, he cies, © cruel Pain 
For tis too true I cannot bear 180 
Thy angry Frown & live, 
Here® now while guileless I unfold 
The secret Truth as yet untold, 
And all myself to thy Discretion give. 


Know then, these honours which my head adorn 
Neer from my Youth were by the Razor shorn, 
The sacred Pledge of that so solemn Vow 
Which as a Nazarite’ ve kept inviolate till now. 
If of it’s Pride dispoild my head should feel 

The thirsty fury of the sharp-edg’d Steel, 


190 
In my enfeebled nerves no more remains 


' Cf. Judg. 16: 14. ; ? MS.: love-sick. * MS.: Or curls the Billows of the Caspian 
+ MS:: fierce. > MS.: now. ° MS:: Hear. 


il 7 F z : 
One who was set apart by a vow to the Lord; he abstained from strong drink and allowed his hair 
to grow. 
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This Strength, nor dwells this Vigour in my Veins.” 
This Delilah delighted heard 
And rais’d her downcast eyes 
Which like the two Twin-stars appeard 
That deck the spangled Skies. 
Cheard with their! beamy Influence 
The Youth dispell’d his Fears, 
And banish’d every anxious Sense 
Of heart-corroding Cares. 


Swift then to his Ruin triumphant he flew 
And joyfully seiz’d on the Prize, 
While fir’d with her Beauties he greedily drew 
Large Draughts of Love’s poisonous Joys. 
Till with th’intoxicating Potion drunk 
He sought her snowy Breast, 
And wearied Nature gently sunk 
To Sleep’s embalmed Rest. 


Then soon as Somnus’ gilded Reins 
Bound in their silken Fold 

The man whom strongest brazen’ Chains 
Had not the power to hold, 


With fatal speed she nimbly shore 
The waving well-grown wood 

Of Golden Tresses which long time before 
Upon their native mount unlop’d had stood. 


Th’unwitting Chief awoke at length, 
And vainly proud of his superior Strength 

From the polluted Dame majestic came, 
Intent his softer Passions to controul 
And rouse up all his mighty Soul 

To some great action worthy of his name. 
But see where his foes have assail’d him around, 
Hear with their loud clamours the Alters resound 
Behold how he rages—Alas! he is bound. 


What next will you do, 


! MS.: whose. 2 MS:.: Iron. 
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Ye uncircumcis’d Crew? 
At your feet your proud Enemy lies, 

What’s this you prepare?— 

Take his life, but oh! spare 230 
Oh spare him his Sight till he dies. 


But what avails my fruitless Pray’r? 

Swift from their bloody orbs his Eyes they tear, 
And joyful Io’s sing 

While they to Gaza’s gateless Town! 

(Gaza once Scene of his Renown), 
The Captive Heroe bring— 


Him darkling in a Gaol they leave, 
And force him like the meanest slave 
To grind, with brazen Fetters ty’d, 240 
There long indignant Sampson mourn’d 
Till with his hair his Strength return’d 
And then with slaughter’d Foes oerwhelm’d the Chieftain greatly died. 


Such is the Power of Love 
Which not alone can move 
The weak enfeebled mind, 
But furious in it’s Course 
With more than human Force 
The noblest Soul fast in it’s Chains can bind— 


Pebs10: 


O FORTUNATOS NIMIUM, &C. PARAPHRAS’D 
[1748] 


Source: Poems on Several Occasions, Dublin, 1748, pp. 15—22 


Burke informed Shackleton, c. 15 May 1746, that he had ‘done the other day the 
latter part of the 2d Georgic O fortunatos &c. into English it was always a favourite 
part with us, maybe 7’ll send you it some other time’ (Corr. i. 64). The extant 
correspondence does not reveal whether he ever fulfilled his half-promise or to 
what extent the poem was subsequently revised; it was published in 1748 and Burke 
made no other reference to it. 


Virgil’s four Georgics had been often translated, most notably in the previous 


' Samson carried off Gaza’s gates and gateposts when an attempt was made to ambush him (Judg. 16: 
3). 
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century by Thomas May! (1628), John Ogilby? (1654), Abraham Cowley? (1668), 
and John Dryden (1697). In undertaking a ‘paraphrase’ of his chosen passage 
(Georgics, 2. 458—540)—Virgil’s celebration of the life of the husbandman and the 
retired poet-philosopher—Burke selected one of the most popular of classical texts; 
one, moreover, whose pastoral idealism fitted well with the rural setting of 
Ballitore. ‘O fortunatos nimium’ exercised the remarkable influence on English 
poetry and taste which is so thoroughly documented by Maren-Sofie Restvig in 
The Happy Man (2 vols., Oslo, 1954—8; 2nd edn. revised, Oslo, 1962—71). 

In his own note to line 61, Burke acknowledges the presence of Dryden in his 
poem; he appears also to have known James Thomson’s‘ blank-verse paraphrase in 
the conclusion to Autumn (1730), ll. 1131-269. He accepts the view propounded in 
Dryden’s ‘Dedication of the Georgics’ that Virgil thought country blessings in- 
complete without the knowledge derived from contemplation and reading; but, like 
Thomson, he stresses the importance of virtuous living and the fascination of 
scientific investigation of natural phenomena. Burke softens the austerity of rural 
existence as it appears in the Georgics; he tends to blur the distinction between the 
husbandman and the poet-philosopher; and he gives prominence to the harmony 
which flows from a_life lived in accordance with the cycle of the four seasons. 
Nevertheless—like Dryden before him—Burke is not insensitive to the country- 
man’s significance in the national economy. 


O fortunatos nimium, &c. paraphras’d. 
By a young Gentleman. 


Oh! happy Swains, did they know how to prize, 
The many Blessings rural Life supplies; 

Where in safe Huts from clatt’ring Arms afar, 
The Pomp of Cities and the Din of War: 
Indulgent Earth to pay his lab’ring Hand, 

Pours in his Arms the Blessings of the Land: 
Calm thro’ the Vallies flows along his Life, 

He knows no Danger as he knows no Strife. 
What tho’ no marble Posts nor Rooms of State, 
Vomit the cringing Torrent from his Gate; 10 
Tho’ no proud Purple hangs his stately Halls, 
Nor lives the breathing Brass° along his Walls: 
Tho’ the Sheep cloaths him without Colours Aid, 


! (1595-1650), Parliamentarian poet and dramatist. 2 (1600-76), translator and printer. 


3 (1618-67). 

+ (1700-48). 

5 Cf. Thomson, Autumn, Il. 1239-41: ‘What though the dome be wanting, whose proud gate | Each 
morning vomits out the sneaking crowd | Of flatterers false . . .’ 

6 Cf. Dryden, Georgics, 2. 646: ‘breathing Figures of . . . Brass.’ 
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Nor seeks he foreign Luxury from Trade; 
Yet Peace and Honesty adorn his Days, 
With rural Riches and a Life of Ease. 


Joyous the yellowing Fields, here Ceres! sees, 
Here blushing Clusters bend the groaning Trees; 
Here spreads the Silver Lake, and all around, 
Perpetual Green and Flowers adorn the Ground. 20 
How happy too the peaceful Rustic lies, 
The Grass his Bed, his Canopy the Skies; 
From Heat retiring to the Noontide Glade, 
His Trees protect him with an ample Shade: 
No jarring Sounds invade his settling Breast, 
His looing Cows shall lull him into Rest. 
Here ’mong the Caves, the Woods and Rocks around, 
Here, only here, the hardy Youth abound; 
Religion here has fix’t her pure Abodes, 
Parents are honour’d, and ador’d the Gods; 30 
Departing Justice when she fled Mankind, 
In those blest Plains her Footsteps left behind. 


Ceelestial Nine,’ my only Joy and Care, 
Whose Love inflames me, and whose Rites I bear; 
Lead me, oh lead me! from the vulgar Throng, 
Cloath Nature’s Mysteries in thy rapt’rous Song; 
What various Forms in Heaven’s broad Belt appear, 
Whose Limits bound the Circle of the Year: 
Or spread around in glitt’ring order lie, 
Or roll in mystic Numbers thro’ the Sky: 40 
What dims the Midnight Lustre of the Moon? 
What Cause obstructs the Sun’s bright Rays at Noon? 
Why haste his fiery Steeds so much to lave, 
Their splendid Chariot in the wintry Wave? 
Or why bring on the lazy Morn so slow? 
What Love detains them in the Realms below? 


But if this dull, this feeble Breast of mine 
Can’t reach such Heights, or hold such Truths divine, 
O may I seek the rural Shades alone, 


' Protectress of agriculture and all fruits of the earth. 
* The nine Muses, goddesses of poetry and the other arts. 
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Of half Mankind unknowing and unknown; 
Range by the Borders of the Grove or Flood, 
And waste a Life ingloriously good.! 


Hail, blooming Fields, where Joy unclouded reigns, 
Where Silver Sperchius* laves the yellowing Plains; 
Oh! when, Taygeta,’ shall I hear around, 

Lyeus* praise the Spartan Virgin’s Sound? 


What God will bear me from this burning Heat, 
In Hemus’*: Valley to some cool Retreat? 
Where Oaks and Laurels guard the sacred Ground, 
And with their ample Foliage shade me round. 


*Happy the Man who vers’d in Nature’s Laws, 
From known Effects can trace the hidden Cause: 
Him not the Terrors of the Vulgar fright, 

The vagrant Forms and Spectres of the Night; 
Black and relentless Fate he tramples on, 
And all the Rout of greedy Acheron.® 


Happy whose Life the rural God approves, 
The Guardian of his growing Flocks and Groves; 
Harmonious Pan and old Sylvanus’ join, 

The Sister Nymphs to make his Joys divine. 
Him not the Splendors of a Crown can please, 
Or Consul’s Honours bribe to quit his Ease; 
Tho’ on his Will should crowded Armies wait, 
And suppliant Kings come suing to his Gate. 
No piteous Objects here his Peace molest, 
Nor can he sorrow while another’s blest: 

His Food alone, what bounteous Nature yields 
From bending Orchards and luxuriant Fields, 
Pleas’d he accepts, nor seeks the mad Resort 


* Dryden. [Dryden, Georgics, 2. 698-9: ‘Happy the Man, who, studying Nature’s Laws, | ‘Thro’ 


known Effects can trace the secret Cause.”] 


| Cf. Dryden, Georgics, ii. 689: ‘a soft, secure, inglorious life’; Thomson, Auumn, |. 1370: ‘Inglorious 


lay me by the lowly brook.’ 
2 River in Thessaly. 3 Mountains in Laconia. 
+ Bacchus, god of wine. 
5 Mountains in Thrace. 
6 The ‘River of Sorrows’ in Hades on whose banks sit the souls of the damned. 


7 Gods of flocks and forests respectively. 
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Of thronging Clients and litigious Court. 80 


Let one delight all Danger’s Forms to brave, 
Rush on the Sword or plunge into the Wave, 
Destroy whole Nations with an easy Mind, 

And make a general Havock of his Kind; 

That on a Tyrian Couch he may recline,! 

And from a costlier Goblet quaff his Wine: 
Another’s Soul is buried with his Store, 

Hourly he heaps, and hourly longs for more: 

Some in the Rostrum fix their sole Delight: 

Some in th’ Applauses of a rich third Night: go 
While Gain smiles lovely in another’s Eyes, 

Tho’ Brother’s Blood should buy the horrid Prize: 
Tho’ from his Country Guilt should make him run, 
Where other Nations feel another Sun. 


The happy Rustic turns the fruitful Soil, 
And hence proceeds the Year’s revolving Toil; 
On this his Country for Support depends, 
On this his Cattle, Family, and Friends; 
For this the bounteous Gods reward his Care 
With all the Products of the various Year: 100 
His youngling Flocks now whiten all the Plain, 
Now sink his Furrows with the teeming Grain: 
Beauteous to those Pomona’ adds her Charms, 
And pours her fragrant Treasures in his Arms; 
From loaden Boughs the Orchard’s rich Produce, 
The mellow Apple and the gen’rous Juice. 


Now Winter’s frozen Hand benumbs the Plain, 
The Winter too has Blessings for the Swain: 
His grunting Herd is fill’d without his Toil, 
His groaning Presses overflow with Oil. 110 


The languid Autumn crown’d with yellow Leaves, 
With bleeding Fruit and golden-bearded Sheaves; 


' Cf. Dryden, Georgics, ii. 727: ‘And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian Beds.’ The famous red and 
purple dyes from the ancient port of Tyre were synonymous with luxury. 


* The entire profit on the third night ofa play’s run was traditionally set aside for the author’s benefit. 
Cf. Pope, Dunciad, i. 57. 


5 The goddess of fruit trees. 
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Her various Products scatters o’er the Land, 

And rears the Horn of Plenty in her Hand. 

Nor less than these wait his domestic Life, 

His darling Children, and his virtuous Wife: 

The Day’s long Absence they together mourn, 

Hang on his Neck! and welcome his Return: 

The Cows departing from the joyful Field, 

Before his Door their milky Tribute yield; 120 
While on the Green the frisking Kids engage, 

With adverse Horns and counterfeited Rage. 

He too when mark’d with White the festal Day, 

Devotes his Hours to rural Sport and Play; 

Stretch’d on the Green amid the jovial Quire 

Of boon Companions that surround the Fire; 

With Front enlarg’d he crowns the flowing Bowl, 

And calls thee, Bacchus, to inspire his Soul. 

Now warm’d with Wine to vig’rous Sports to rise, 

High on an Elm is hung the Victor’s Prize: 130 
To him ’tis giv’n, whose Force with greatest Speed 

Can wing the Dart, or urge the fiery Steed. 


Such Manners made the ancient Sabines’ bold, 
Such was the Life led Romulus’ of old; 
By Arts like these divine Hetruria* grows, 
From such Foundations mighty Rome arose; 
Whose God-like Fame the World’s wide Circuit fills, 
Who with one Wall has circled seven vast Hills. 


Such was, e’er Jove began his Iron Reign, 
E’er Mankind feasted upon Oxen slain, 140 
The Life that Saturn’ and his Subjects led, 
E’er from the Land offended Justice fled; 
As yet the brazen Use of Arms unknown, 
And Anvils rung with Scythes and Shares alone. 


1 Cf. Thomson, Autumn, 1. 1342: ‘children twined around his neck.’ 

2 Sabines—an ancient people of central Italy—were known for their simple and virtuous 
habits. ne 

3 Legendary founder and first king of Rome, brother of Remus. (Virgil, and so Dryden, refers to 
‘Remus et frater’, ‘Remus and his Brother’.) 

+ Etruria, in central Italy, inhabited by a highly civilized people. 

5 Mythical king of Italy, said to have introduced civilization and social order, inseparably connected 


with agriculture. 
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ON A BAD POET’S TURNING CRITICK 
1748 


Source: Poems on Several Occasions, Dublin, 1748, pp. 96-7 


This is an altered version of the poem ‘On Dennis turning Critick’ which was probably the ‘little thing 
in a merry vein almost extempore’ sent to Shackleton on 21 March 1747 (Corr. i. 90). Poems on Several 
Occasions did not include the companion poem, ‘Reversed’, which (it is assumed) was also sent to 
Shackleton; it is printed in Samuels, p. 133. Variants between the 1747 and the published versions of the 
poem are recorded below. 

William Dennis (c. 1730-74)—friend of Burke and Shackleton, and a member of 
the debating Club—was a solemn and ponderous critic (see Samuels, pp. 148-50); 
he appeared under his own name in the original poem, as Appius here. When 
writing his verses Burke was clearly aware of Pope’s Dunciad, perhaps also of his 
Art of Sinking in Poetry. 


On a Bad Poet’s Turning Critick. 


Worse Critick of bad Poet made, 

Appius! takes up the judging Trade, 

As if his Verse was not enough, 

To shew itself its proper Stuff; 

At all Adventures he to shame it, 
Becomes a Critick but? to damn it; 

He proves that to the vast profound, 

No Depth or Measure can be found, 

For W¥——’s> Thought had sunk so low, 
No Mortal could beyond him go; 10 
But yet to our Surprize we find, 

That Appius leaves him far behind; 

Who knows tho’ sunk to that degree, 
Some one may deeper sink than he! 

Hail wondrous Bard! thy*+ Works declare, 
We had no Reason to despair: 


' Burke wittily applies to his friend William Dennis the name given by Pope in the Essay on Criticism 
to John Dennis (1657-1734), the irascible critic, like him ‘One who pays too much attention to detail, 
and sacrifices the spirit to the letter of the rules’ (Essay, 1. 261n.). Also like William Dennis, Pope’s butt 
considered ‘all were desp’rate Sots and Fools, | Who durst depart from Aristotle’s Rules’ (ibid., 11. 271— 
2). (Cf. Samuels, pp. 148-9). 

ENIGAG a Out 

* Perhaps ‘Will’s’: Burke had borrowed the name ‘Will Haine’ with which to conclude a letter to 
Shackleton, 19 December 1746 (Corr. i. 76). 

1747: ‘W—we thought he’d sunk’ 

* 1747: ‘whose’. 

° 1747: “despair | That something more of that deep world | Could by mere mortals be discovered 
| For now with wonder we behold | By mining you discoyer gold, | And’, 
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You deeper still and deeper sink,! 

Of subterranean Waves to drink; 
Thus in your Works? with Ease we fix, 
Which is Lethe, which is Styx; 20 
Styx gives that 3 sordid foul and Mud, 
Too dark to be e’er understood; 

And Lethe’s Water dead and deep, 
Inspires Oblivion and Sleep; 

New Worlds of Dullness you explore, 
As great Columbus did before, 

Ah! Stay thy* Hand lest it be found, 
That you’ve exhausted the profound. 


THE MUSE DIVORCED 
November 1750? 


Source: MS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 


The date of the MS. is questionable: ‘1750’ appears to be an alteration from ‘1752’; the poem may have 
been copied into the notebook when the exact date had been forgotten (see Corr. i. 103). 


William Burke—to whom the poem is addressed—was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford; he entered the Temple on 26 May 1750 and soon 
became Burke’s closest friend; the two men called one another ‘cousin’ though it is 
unlikely that they were blood relations. They subsequently collaborated on An 
Account of the European Settlements (1757). William replied 1n verse to his ‘cousin’s’ 
Epistle, from London, November 1750 (MS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40; printed in 
Somerset, Note-book, pp. 26-7). 


The Muse Divorced 
An Epistle from Mr E. Burke to 
his friend Mr W Burke. 
Croyden Nov. 1750. 


His Life who changes has a Deal to do, 
To break old habits, and establish new; 
His nature rises for the good old cause, 
His little Kingdom will assert its Laws, 
Custom opposes; pride itself is strong; 
| Il. 17-25: Burke’s imagery of the poet’s sinking into Dullness (emphasized by the rewriting of Il. 
17—22 in 1748) probably derived from Pope’s account of the mud-diving contest in Dunciad variorum, 
ii. 259 ff., coupled with the note to 1. 271 in which Pope remarks of John Dennis: ‘the reader . . . may 


be surprized at his sinking at once, in so few lines, never to rise again!” 
2 1747: ‘work’. S Tigpgie “dake TRL ATs yOUl: » 
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We own by Changing that, we once were wrong; 
Our Interests sometimes we’re induced to part, 
Our Vanity grows nearer to the Heart: 

This felt a grave Divine as well as we 

Who not to Damn his Book, renounc’d his see;! 10 
Full half his Laurels Richlieu would resign, 

O Envied Corneille, for one Branch of thine.’ 
Who e’er has faults, and chuses not to mend 

By great examples may his faults defend. 

But I whose Ardor, thinking daily cools, 

And time has taught, for time e’en teaches fools, 
Galled with the straitness of the Marriage Noose, 
Tho late, did thus repudiate my Muse. 

‘Hence from my Doors! begone! I set thee free! 
Take all the portion I receiv’d with thee! 20 
All the vain hopes of Profit and of praise, 

The blasted Ivy and the Hungry Bays, 

The time ill spent or lost (the Dreamers lot) 
The Idle Learning, which I wish forgot, 

The high romantick flights, the mad Designs, 
Th’ unnumbered number of neglected Lines, 
The Itch, that first to scribbling turn’d my Quill 
The fatal Itch, that makes me scribble still 

Take these, and all the relicts of thy store, 

The Rich in that, are poorest of the Poor; 30 
Go! and may better fate thy Steps attend? 

Go! and Learn better how to chuse a friend; 
Some Fop whose pride and vast Estate admit, 
The Weighty charge of Idleness and Wit.’ 

Thus whilst I spoke, my better Genius led; 
And yet anon I wish’d it all unsaid. 

The poets ail no Remedies can ease, 
Because we cherish still our own disease; 


' The story is told of Heliodorus (fl. 3rd cent. a.D.), Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, that, offered the 
choice between disowning his authorship of the very popular narrative, Aethiopica, or resigning his see, 
he chose the latter. 

? Armand-Jean Du Plessis, Cardinal, Dnc de Richelieu (1585~—1642) commissioned the French 
dramatist Prerre Corneille (1606-84) among ‘les cing auteurs’, eventually viewed him with disfavour, 
but remained envious of his dramatic talents. 

+ This line inserted in MS. in pencil by another hand. 
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What e’er the Turn of mind still! verse presents, 
Here all the Passions have their Proper vents. 
Are we Enraged? Revenge presents us soon 
The murdering Dagger of a keen Lampoon. 

If proud—in Lofty Odes we tread the Sky, 
Swell in Heroics, strut in Tragedy— 

If the soft impulse of Desire we prove 

What so ally’d as Poetry and Love? 

If wiser grown, we would redeem our time, 
*Tis but good manners? to take leave in Rhime 
If we succeed, success gives cause tindite, 

If we should fail, Despair provokes to write. 
The strong and weak consume in the same fire, 
The force unequal, equal the Desire. 


What Whips! What Stings! what furies drive us on? 


Why all this Mighty rage to be undone? 
Why still persist when ruin and Disgrace, 


When want and Shame present their hideous face? 


When scornful Silence loudly cries, Abstain, 
Our friends advise, our parents preach in vain. 
Well sage Astrologers, I yield at Last, 

I own the folly of my Wisdom past. 

Your Convert grown with Rev’rence I reflect, 
On time, and Quartile. and Malign Aspect. 
Whate’er the stars determine at our Birth, 
Whether to conquer, or to Plough the Earth; 
Whether to wear the Ribband, or the Rope, 
Whether to be, or whether burn a Pope, 
Whether in gouty Pride on down to loll, 

Or Range with Midnight whores the cold patrol, 


This Rules our Days; in vain the Wretch would fly 


His Stars o’erlook him with a conscious Eye, 
Drag back the Rebel to his destined Hate; 
The Chain refusing strugling with his fate. 
Een I while arming for the wordy war 
Neglect the spoils and trophies?’ of the Bar, 
Drawn by th’attraction of my natal Ray. 


I MS:: ‘stills” 2 In MS. final ‘s’ added in pencil. 3 MS 
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Against my Reason often Quit my way. 
Yet preach to others in the same distress, 
Dissuade with Words, and then dissuade no less, 
By sad Example of my own success. 
O what a Shameful Fate does he endure, 80 
Who sees his fault, and seeing cannot cure, 
When scenes like these afflict the tortured soul, 
Say is the Lynx more happy than the mole?! 
Yet sure he happy is, or happy none, 
Whose choice and Interest in one Channel run, 
His greatest toils his greatest pleasures prove, 
For how can Labour weary which we love 
On all he Acts propitious Venus smiles, 
And Graces weave their Dance among his Toils. 
He’s happy too, who lets no Care Destroy go 
The Prosp’rous moment of the present Joy. 
The hopeful parson new arriv’d in town, 
Who just has got a wife, and just a Gown, 
Tho’ young, yet rev’rend; warm yet Nice in Love, 
Enjoys chast raptures with his Turtle Dove, 
What pretty Chat! what soft endearing Arts! 
What blending souls! what Sympathy of Hearts! 
Mindless the while of Duns impatient calls, 
The Grocers hooks, the Vict’lers fouler scrawls. 
And Chandlers endless scores that Whiten all the Walls. 100 
*This swain, if Nature to the Test we bring 
Tastes more true joy and nearer to the spring 
Than we, who vainly wise consume our years, 
Ills to prevent, that only mock our Cares, 
Or tho’ our fortunes our desires should Shape, 
Gain all we wish, and all we fear escape; 
In this alone, my friend, true Quiet lies 
Wholly to be a fool, or wholly wise. 


* These Lines allude to Mr C. a very honest Young Divine very much in Love and more in Debt. 
Very Orthodox and very poor. 


: : , F 
The sight of the mole is contrasted with that of the lynx—thought to possess more piercing sight 
than any other creature—in Pope’s Essay on Man, i. 211-12. 
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The space betwixt is but a mangled Scene, 
Here the Extreams are Golden not the mean, 110 
Those hapless Lands that warring Realms divide 
By turns are wasted by the conquring side, 
A like or worse Distraction we shall find, 
In minds so mixed in Contraries so join’d; 
While follys dreams are still by Wisdom cross’d, 
And wisdoms Schemes by Headstrong folly Lost, 
With great Designs a fickle mind ill suits 
An equal Sky must ripen generous fruits 
Under whatever Standard we Inlist, 
”*T were better ne’er begin, than not persist. 120 
Rous’d with these thoughts I lash my Lazy side, 
And all my strength collect and all my Pride 
All boyish dreams for ever disavow 
Then dream, and Triffle, play, and rhime as now, 
This of myself I know, and more amiss 
But should Will: Burke presume to tell me this, 
“The fool! the Coxcomb! the ill mannered Elf! 
Who dares to think me—What I think myself.’ 
Can we, my friend, with any Conscience bear 
To shew our minds sheer naked as they are, 130 
Remove each veil of Custom, pride or Art, 
Nor stretch a hand to hide one Shamefull part? 
An equal Share of Scorn and Danger find, 
A Naked body, and an open mind 
Both sights unusual, sights which never fail 
To make the Witty laugh, and pious Rail, 
The Children fly for fear, the women scream 
And Sages cry the World has Lost its Shame. 
And ev’n some friends (that sacred Name) we have 
Whom so to keep, ’tis proper to deceive— 140 
Who Lofty Notions build on Plato’s plan— 
And grow quite angry when they find you man, 
Who can be friends, and yet be Judges too? 
Few can be such, then Let me keep those few. 
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AN EPISTLE TO DOCTOR NUGENT 
1752? 


Source: MS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 

Because of some possible inconsistencies—e.g. that Dr. Nugent encountered young Burke ‘two 
Autumns’ (1. 98) before the poem was written, and Burke was not in England before 1750—Thomas W. 
Copeland believed that this Epistle may have been written in 1752, despite the date clearly written at its 
head (see Corr. i. 115). 

After arriving in England in 1750 Burke consulted the Irish physician Dr. Chris- 
topher Nugent (1698-1775) on various occasions. Nugent practised in Bath; Burke 
stayed in his house for treatment, met, and later married his daughter Jane Mary. 


An Epistle to Doctor Nugent by E B. 
Turlaine Sepr 1751 


A grave Philosopher, whom Fate had thrown 
’Midst all the Busy Bustle of the Town, 
Could never compass his exalted Views, 
While this of stocks enquires, and that of News, 
His thoughts are broken with discordant Sounds, 
An Almanacks Cry, an Epocha confounds; 
Just as he finds, what Long his Labours crosst. 
An Idle friend pops in, and all is Lost. 
To Courts and Alleys, then in vain he flies, 
For Courts and Alleys have their louder Cries. 10 
Such were his days, but were his nights secure? 
The Barbarous watchman thunders at the Door. 
Tormented thus, he pants for rural Shades, 
The thoughtfull Coverts, and the silent glades, 
To draw from rivulets that murmur there, 
From ancients Books, calm Sleep, and frugal fare, 
The sweet oblivion of a Life of Care. 

Suppose him now, in a sequestred Grot 
Deep, very Deep, into the Country got; 
For none can think, ’tis by the Learn’d confess’d, 20 
Unless from Town full fifty Leagues at least, 
First then, Romes Centinels proclaim the Day 
An hundred Cocks salute the Morning Gray; 
The Rooks a Clamorous Council hold on high; 
The oxen low; the fiery Coursers neigh, 
A thousand throats awake ten thousand more, 
Till Hills, and woods and Vales are all aroar. 
What shall our Student do? why Shift the Scene, 
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Pack up his Books and turn to Town again. 
This Tale, dear friend in his own striking way, 

(Murder’d by me) you’ll meet in Rabelais, 

Some end it serves, if it can mirth produce, 

It serves a better, if it turns to use. 

For Solitude is neither here nor there, 

Turley’s no more retired than Westminster, 

In vain we fly from place to place to find 

What not in place consists, but in the mind. 

If I am fearfull, insolent, or proud, 

Or torn with Passions, that distract the Croud, 

If these I carry to my Country Seat, 

Am I in Solitude and in Retreat, 

But if I feel my soul confirmed and free, 

What is the Town and what the Croud to me? 
As men in pain no posture can abide 

But Shift in hope of Ease from side to side. 

Thus Kings of Empire sick, of all admired, 

From thrones of Care to Convents have retired, 

Sick of the Convent too, too late have known 


The fault was in themselves, and not the Throne. 


In vain we strip the Purple from the Skin 

If Deeper purple still remains within. 
Perhaps I drive too fast in this Career, 

And you good Sir, may Whisper in my Ear, 

That those who willingly run down a Hill, 

Are forced to run yet more against their Will, 

So men oft hearted with Conceits they Love, 


Prove more by half, than does them good to prove. 


I love retreat, I own, no mortal more, 
Shall I applaud my Virtue on that Score? 
When, were my Soul laid open to your Veiw, 
’Tis more to Indolence than Virtue due. 


Heav’n bless those folks, who seeming to be wise 
With specious names their faults would canonize— 


Yet under Planets so perverse are born, 
They wish to be the very things they scorn, 
That Sage, who calls a fop mankinds disgrace, 


1 Gargantua and Pantagruel, Wi. xiii. 
2 Burke may have had in mind Turleigh in Wiltshire. 
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Envies that fop, his figure and his face. 


That Dame, who rails at whores from mor’ tll Night 


Repines that infamy can buy Delight; 
And I, who think it is the times reproach, 
To see a Scoundrel Gamester in his Coach, 
Think modestly *twould have a better Air, 
To see my humble self exalted there. 
Self Love its End pursues by various ways, 
We censure others, but ourselves to praise. 
Why should I list on the severer side? 
Will my Own Conduct such a Test abide? 
Great Faults we ought in Charity to spare, 
And if they’re small, they not are worth our Care; 
Since from the same contracted notions move, 
Th’excessive hate of Triffles, and the Love. 
I knew a man, who to th’extreme had brought, 
The strictest Virtue, and the deepest thought 
Who science lov’d, and yet had only trod— 
The Path of Science, as a road to God. 
The Arts and Virtues join’d, his soul possess’d, 
And Taste diffused a Sunshine o’er the rest 
But Art and Taste and Learning only stood, 
To fill the time, he breath’d from doing good. 
This man so grac’d, so little was allie’d, 
Or to the Courtly or pedantick pride, 
His temper cheerfull, innocent, and free 
Could stoop to all things;—he could stoop to me— 
His easy virtue never wore a frown, 
He mentioned others faults as they their own. 
Nor even ingenuous follies did he hate 
But left the Proud t’enjoy their sullen State. 
"Tis now two Autumns, since he chanc’d to find, 
A youth of Body broke, infirm of mind, 
He gave him all that man can ask or give, 
Restor’d his Life, and taught him how to Live, 
But what, and when and How this youth shall pay, 
Must be discuss’d upon a Longer day. 
Mean time ten thousand! cares distract my Life, 
' MS:.: ‘thousands’. 
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And keep me always with myself at Strife; 

Too indolent on flying Wealth to seize, 

Of wealth too covetous to be at ease. 

I look at Wisdom, wonder, and Adore 

I look, I wonder, but I do no more. 

Timrous the Heights of every thing I fear, 
Perhaps even Wisdom may be bought too Dear, 
The Tortoise snatch’d aloft, to highest Air, 
Was high ’tis true, but was not happy there. 
Shall I then vapour in a stoic strain, 

Who, while I boast, must writhe myself for Pain; 
Shall I, who grope my way with purblind Eyes, 
Shall such as I, pretend to dogmatise? 

Better in one low path secure to crawl, 

To Doubt of all things, and to Learn from all. 

Why should I grieve? in quiet here I dwell, 

Our Irish Kings were never Lodged so well, 
Blest with a friend, with indolence and peace, 
Oh! would kind Heav’n a fortune add to these! 
The hopefull end of all my reasning see! 

Thus have I been and thus shall alway be. 
What now I have, I wish’d a year ago; 

I have my Wish, and am I happy? No— 

Had I this fortune, that I now require 

Is there in Nature nothing to desire? 

But Providence has more than made amends 
And giy’n what fortune cannot give us—friends. 
This pleasing thought yet further to pursue 
I want the aid of such a friend as you 
And Hers no less, in whom just Heav’n has join’d, 
The weakest body, with the firmest mind, 

We'll give you such good Humour as we have, 

Nay I will laugh, William shall be grave, 

Our fair and Absent friend we’ll toast the while. 

(I will not wrong her in this creeping stile) 

What would you more? the Skies, the roads are fine, 
The sun preparing for the Vernal Sign. 

Stay if you dare, remember that in Spring 

An Angry Poet is a dangerous thing. 
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PHIDIPPUS 
post-1750 


Source: MS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 

MS. is subtitled in pencil, ‘Wm Burke By E B’; it is not dated. 

William Burke is presented in this ‘character’ as ‘Phidippus’. His ‘Answer’ to 
Edmund’s poem ‘The Muse divorced’ reflects the mutual affection confirmed by 
the prose sketch. For a later view of William’s impetuous, vacillating nature, see 
Goldsmith’s poem Retaliation (1774), ll. 43-50. 

According to Herodotus (vi. 105—6) Phidippus (the name is an abbreviated form 
of Phidippides) swiftly bore a message, given him by Pan, from the Athenians to 
Sparta. He not only sought aid from the Lacedaemonians but declared deep friend- 
ship for them; this last may have determined Burke’s choice of pseudonym under 


which to hide his friend William. 


Though at first View it may appear otherwise, the last degree of intimacy 
wth any person is not a very favourable Circumstance to him, who draws 
his Character. too great a Variety of things present themselves to us at once, 
& we are oppressed by this abundance; we grow too attentive to every 
little line & stroke in the Countenance to hit off a general likeness happily. 
there is no man whom I know more interiorly than Phidippus, I know 
his Virtues & love them, but this does not hinder me from observing up- 
on his Defects; I am not blinded wth love, neither do I squint from 
Malice— 

Phidippus has a mind endued with the most quick poinant and delicate 
feelings that I ever knew. Love, Grief, Joy, hatred, are wth him sudden & 
Violent; they come on like fits, nothing can oppose them whilst they last; 
and they tear up his Soul from the very bottom, these fits at the time when 
you think them most Violent, easily pass away; they leave him in a Serenity 
wch has not the least remain of the former passions; these, notwthstanding, 
after some time appear again wth all their former Violence, commit their 
former Havock, & pass away wth the former facility. his passions are not 
Gales nor storms; but a sort of Sudden Gusts preceded & followed by the 
profoundest Calm. 

The heart of Phidippus has a tenderness even to the feminine; a facility 
wch the address in those whom he loves may manage; but this is ac- 
companied wth a kind of suspicion, a sort of Turn of Stomack wch when it 
is raised nothing can allay, his mind in this respect is like the Down of fouls 
whilst you stroke them wth the grain nothing can be more smooth, if you 
rub agst it nothing more rough & unpliable— 
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He has a very exquisite Taste & it is that Taste that Governs him, I do not 
mean solely a Taste for Books, but a Taste in men, in actions, in life. The 
least false Ornament in the one, the least false Pretence of affectation in the 
other disgusts, wounds him; but as exquisite feeling and pain are Closely 
allied,' and it is the nature of Such feeling to be apprehensive of pain from 
whatever approaches it, he has a sort of Suspicion—that everything 
wch appears strong has a false appearance; he therefore sets himself 
violently agst it, & thus very often a prejudice arising from a quick feeling 
takes away the accuracy of Judgemt that otherwise that Sharp perception 
might procure— 

This observed, is a key to a great part of his Character & conduct; his 
Judgemts upon books are uncommonly exact & true; but this judgemt in 
general does not extend to any Books but those who have something elegant 
in their Subjects & matter or some acuteness in the thoughts or stile. other 
Matters he does not like, neither does he form any Judgemt on them to be 
depended upon. 

the understanding of Phidippus is strong & Quick but it is not Steddy, he 
looks at many things like a man who Stand{[s] in a boat he sees them in their 
proper colours, he sees them plainly; but he does not always keep them long 
enough in his Eye in the same posture to make the most usefull Judgemt on 
them; if he catches the Object in a happy moment, his Judgemt is of the very 
best kind, and has all those graces wch attend wt is called an happiness. if he 
misses this, he does not easily recover it— 

Therefore employ Phidippus where a penetration into the Character of 
mankind is necessary, where an opportunity never to be retrieved is to 
be laid hold on; where a happy turn of the Affair determines its fate; 
not where attention, care, & power of comparing various & discordant 
matters, to reconcile them are required. Phidippus wd make an excellent 
ambassador— 

Phidippus witht being tall or elegant in his person has the aspect of a 
Gentleman; witht excelling in any polite Exercise has the Demeanour of 
that Character; witht being perfectly easy, he has a Delicacy in his behay- 
iour that looks like Ease & pleases perhaps more than ease itself, by its not 
being uniform— 

you would take Phidippus for a man confident and assuming but in 
reallity he has nothing less in his Character. he is ttmorous & diffident; he 
has a quick sense of the least disgrace. if you see Phidippus positive & 


1 Cf. Philosophical Enquiry, pp. 220-1, 292. 
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violent do not think I am wrong in my observation. this violence is only a 
sort of Clamour in which he would drown his own fears. 


A FUNERAL ORATION ON THE *INSPECTOR TO BE 
PRONOUNCED IN THE BEDFORD COFFEE 
HOUSE BY MR tMACKLIN ## BY E.B. 


1752? 


Source: MS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 

Despite the dating in MS., ‘1751’, this satire cannot have been written before 1752. Not only was the 
furore to which it contributed particularly intense in 1752, Burke also alludes to the notorious attack on 
John Hill by Capt. Mountfort Brown which occurred at Ranelagh on 6 May 1752. There is no evidence 
in MS. of an early draft having been revised to take account of that event. MS. notes on Burke’s early 
compositions (Sheffield, Bk. 34) mention ‘A Satire in 1753—general declamation against the Knavery 
and dupery of the town, Elizabeth Canning, Dr. Hill &c’—which might refer to this piece (see Corr. i. 
140, Nn. 2). 

John Hill was a Protean character of considerable talents—medical scientist, bot- 
anist, geologist, essayist, novelist, actor, dramatist—in spite of his being the target 
of satire and abuse from leading figures such as Fielding,! Smart,? Churchill, 
Garrick, and Hogarth*. Burke’s ‘Oration’ reflects the wide-ranging assault on hack 
writers which had been running for decades as well as the specific satire on Hill 
launched by Fielding in the Covent-Garden Journal, 11 January 1752, which led, 
inter alia, to Christopher Smart’s poem The Hilliad in February 1753. Hill was 
known as “The Inspector’ from the very popular series of essays which he wrote 
under that pseudonym from 5 March 1751 in the London Daily Advertiser and 
Literary Gazette. His deviousness, to which Burke gives prominence, is illustrated 
by his treatment of Smart who was anonymously attacked by Hill in The Imperti- 
nent, in August 1752, and praised by the ‘Inspector’ in the same month.° 


London. 1751 


Since the Inspector is now no more, Since he can no longer pay the usual 
Tribute of Praise to his own Merit; it becomes the Duty of all, who were his 
rivals in the admiration of that Merit; to deplore the fatal Loss of it, and 
to Continue a panegyric on their side, which nothing but Death could 


* Doctor Hill, writer of a paper so called. [Hill was regularly to be found in ‘the Bedford Coffee 
House where the wit of Addison and Steele had once presided’ (Rousseau, ‘John Hill’, p. 75). It was a 
favourite haunt of actors and others associated with the theatre. Smart’s Hilliad was written as if from 
the ‘Bedford Coffee-House’. | 

* "There were several remarkably impudent fellows on the town but this Gentleman a Comedian, 


outfaced them all. [Charles Macklin (1697?—1797), Irish actor and dramatist, well known on the London 
stage; he was engaged by Sheridan in Dublin, 1748-so.] 


: Henry Fielding (1707-54). ? Christopher Smart (1722-71). 

‘ Charles Churchill (1731-64). * William Hogarth (1697-1764). 

> see G. S. Rousseau, ‘John Hill, Universal Genius Manque’, in The Renaissance Man in the 18th 
Century, Los Angeles, 1978. 
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interrupt on his; Even in Death itself it was his pleasing theme; the ruling 
Passion of his Life, dictated his dying Words and in his last moments 
he could parallel himself with none but—Caesar—Ne non procumbat 
honeste.' Could we stretch our View further, we might see our Narcissus 
contemplating in the stygian water that dear, that self applauded form. Let 
us leave him to the happy Contemplation of what he is; Let us turn our Eyes 
to what he was. And here, it is hard to know where to begin, or when to end. 
his perfections were like a Circle Compleat in themselves; and every where 
equal—Nay More they were all his own he has imitated nobody, and no 
body, we dare venture to affirm will ever imitate him. Great Genius never 
compass their Ends, by ordinary Methods. The Inspector a man born to 
illustrate all good Maxims has illustrated this. What an uncommon Genius 
he must have had, who took his way to admiration by the Road which leads 
Directly to Contempt, who Establish’d an opinion of his Modesty by self 
adoration, of his courage by suffering, of his Religion by Gallantry, of his 
Gallantry by his Saturday’s Papers,* and of his Consistency by all? 

This Behaviour may to the Vulgar have seem’d Unaccountable. You, 
Gentlemen, can look further than the outside. You have seen him in his 
most conspicuous Scenes, and therefore I chuse you for my Audience, 
because you can Supply by your Memory the defects of my Elocution. And 
Why should we hesitate to do Justice to him, who has always done it to the 
World? Has he ever spoken ill of any Body, to whom he has not given 
Occasion to speak worse of him? but if we admire his Justice what En- 
comiums will suit his prudence, in that admirable distinction which he 
Establish’d between the Inspector and Dr. Hill. A Distinction so Slippery 
that no knot could hold him. If the Inspector was a libeller Dr. Hill was 
notwithstanding a good natured man; If the Inspector propos’d Marriage 
Dr Hill slipt out of the Noose. On the other hand if Dr. Hill was a man of 
profess’d Bravery, the Inspector might have been conscientious in Duel- 
ling. if Dr. Hill suffered a publick Threshing, The Inspector felt no hurt in 
body or Reputation.2 The Old Stoic could never say with more constancy 
‘vent your fury on this trunk, you can never hurt me’. This Admirable 
Lesson of Subterfuge he learn’d (where he learn’d many other good 
Lessons) from those Beasts who contrive two holes, that if they are attacked 


* The saturday papers were always on Religious Subjects. [Cf. Gentleman's Magazine, August 1752: 
‘The worthy and ingenious Dr. Hill who. .. obliges the world... on Saturday with a lecture on 
religion’ (Prolegomena’ to The Hilliad).| 


' Ovid, Fasti, ii. 833 (‘lest he not fall decently’—a remark originally made of Lucretia’s suicide). 


2 A reference to Hill’s having ridiculed a young buck, Captain Mountfort Brown, in his ‘Inspector’ 
column, 30 April 1752, and, as a result, Brown, having removed his wig, ‘caned and publicly kicked’ Hill 
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in one, they may escape thro’ the other, or rather from those Excellent 
Moral Entertainments the Pantomimes wherein, when every body thinks 
Harlequin fast, he appears when nobody Expected him. 

It is hard to sustain one Character well. he has done more, he has 
sustained two, two such as could separately have graced the most eminent 
persons, two such as none could have thought Compatible in one. He has 
held them in all things. At Ranelagh he was a Coxcomb, at home he was a 
Philosopher. At Ranelagh he endured a drubbing, at home he & Major 
England gave one.! 

Should we rest on one of his virtues, it would disable us from giving his 
others their due, should we attempt to praise all, we could give it’s proper 
honours to None. What shall we say? where to fix chance not Choice, must 
direct us. He was such a Lover of Literature, that he wod not accept an ill 
Spelt Challenge,’ such an Enemy to foppery that for it he Libell’d a man, he 
own’d he never saw, So humble that he condescended to Lie; So patient 
that he Endured a Drubbing, so Couragious that he Hectored? after it. What 
a more sign of true Bravery and fertile invention than to Multiply one man 
into fifteen? What of a sober and Correct judgement than to diminish them 
afterwards to ten, to six, to four—Death, the Cruel hand of Death cutt him 
short reducing them to one—It was the practice of Virgil in the morning to 
write a vast Number of rude Lines, and to spend the day in reducing them; 
this he called licking the Bear.* thus the Inspector in his rage of Invention 
rais’d a monstrous Story then Licked it into Shape and Probability — 

I am myself as you all know a player, and without Vanity a pretty good 
one, yet notwithstanding my Partiality to the stage I can by no means 
endure a Comparison I have generally made between our Hero and 
Falstaff—Falstaff—fell as much below the Inspector in Merit as he Ex- 
ceeded him in Bulk, He began in a probable story and ended in a gross one. 


at Ranelagh on 6 May (The Letters and Papers of Sir John Hill, ed. G. S. Rousseau, New York, 1982, p. 
49 and n. 1, and see plate 4). Hill reported the incident in the ‘Inspector’; according to G. S. Rousseau, 
Hill then published anonymously The Inspector's Rhapsody; or, Soliloquy on the Loss of his Wigg in a 
Scuffle with some Irish Genilemen at Ranelagh (Rousseau, in The Renaissance Man in the 18th Century, pp. 
75, 117-18). 
' The reference is obscure. 
2 Hill claimed that Mountfort Brown wrote him a letter ‘so illiterate that not a Line . . . was without 
some false Spelling’ (cited in The Poetical Works of Christopher Smart, ed. K. Williamson, Oxford, 1987, 
iuy4as). ee eR 5 i.e. bragged. 
Suetonius, Vita Vergili, 22: ‘Non absurde carmen se more ursae parere dicens et lambendo demum 


effingere’ [‘wittiliy remarking that he fashioned his poem after the manner of a she-bear, and gradually 
licked it into shape’]. 
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The Inspector began ill, but has Constantly mended. in one thing indeed 
they are both Equally admirable—at a subterfuge. both excellent at 
Brazening out a Drubbing:.! 

Gentlemen such were the virtues that adorn’d his Life, his Death was the 
Proper close of such a scene. The King of Silence let fall the Curtain amid 
the applause of all the Spectators. I have seen Othello fall, Hamlet slain, 
Caesar butchered, these have I seen unmov’d, I have personated Iago, I 
have acted the Jew-—Yet here, & here alone, have I been forced to shed 
tears, true unfeign’d, untheatrical tears. Dixi3— 


Never had man such funeral Applause. 
the Revenge.* 


Thee shall each Alehouse, thee each gill house mourn 
And Dunciad.° 


THE CHARACTER OF [JANE BURKE] 
post -1757? 


Source: MS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 


No date of composition is given in MS. Prior asserts (though without supporting evidence) that 
the ‘Character’-—believed to be of Burke’s wife, Jane—was given to her by Burke ‘one morning on the 
anniversary of their marriage’ (Prior, p. 49). They were married on 12 March 1757. 


I intend to give my Idea of a woman; if it at all answers any Original I shall 
be pleased; for if Such a person really exists as I would describe, she must 
be far Superior to my Description, & such as I must love too well, to be able 
to paint as I ought— 

She is handsome, but it is a Beauty not arising from features, from 
Complexion and Shape; She has all these in an high degree, but whoever 
looks at her never perceives them, nor makes them the Topic of his Praise. 
tis all the Sweetness of Temper, Benevolence, Innocence and Sensibility, 
which a face can express, that forms her beauty— 

She has a face, that just raises your attention at first sight; it grows on you 
every moment, & you wonder it did no more than raise your Attention at 


first. 


1 Cf. 1 Heptry IV, mi. iv. 

2 Macklin established his reputation in Drury Lane by playing his favourite role, Shylock, thus 
prompting Pope’s (apocryphal) remark: ‘This is the Jew | That Shakespeare drew’ (Biographica 
dramatica, 1812, 1. 11. 469). 

3 ‘T have finished.’ 

+ Edward Young, The Revenge: A Tragedy, London, 1721. Burkemay have need the Dublin edition 
of 1726 or 1749. 

5 Pope, Dunciad, iii. 147-8. 
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her Eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when she pleases; they 
command like a good man out of office, not by Authority but virtue— 

Her features are not perfectly regular; this Sort of Exactness 1s more to be 
praised than loved, it is never animated— 

Her Stature is not tall she is not to be the admiration of every body, but 
the happiness of one. 

She has all the Delicacy that does not Exclude firmness— 

She has all the Softness that does not imply weakness 

There is often more of the Coquet shewn in an Effected plainness, than 
a Tawdry finery; she is always clean without preciseness or affectation— 

Her Gravity is a gentle thoughtfulness that Softens the features without 
discomposing them, she is usually grave— 

Her Smiles are inexpressible— 

Her Voice is a low, Soft musick; not form’d to rule in publick Assemblies, 
but to charm those who can distinguish a Company from a Croud. it has this 
advantage you must come Close to her to hear it. 

To describe her body, describe her mind, one is the Transcript of the 
other. 

Her understanding is not Shewn in the Variety of matters it exerts itself 
on, but the goodness of the Choice she makes. 

She does not Shew it so much in doing or Saying striking things, as in 
avoiding such as she ought not to say or do— 

She discovers the right from the wrong in things not by reasoning but 
Sagacity— 

Most women and many good ones have a Closeness & something Selfish 
in their Disposition, she has a true generosity of Temper; the most extrava- 
gant cannot be more willing to give; the most Covetous, not more cautious 
to whom they give. 

No person of so few years can know the world better: no person was ever 
less corrupted by that knowledge.— 

Her politeness seems to flow rather from a natural disposition to oblige, 
than from any rules on that subject, and therefore never fails to Strike those 
who understand good breeding, and those who do not— 

She does not run with a Girlish eagerness into new freindships; which as 
they have no foundation in reason, only tend to multiply and imbitter 
disputes; ’tis long before she chuses, but then it is fix’d for ever, and the first 
hours of romantick friendships, are not more warm than hers after years.— 

As she never disgraces her good nature by severe reflections on any body, 
so she never degrades her Judgement by immoderate or ill placed praises; 
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for every thing violent is contrary to the Gentleness of her disposition, & 
the evenness of her virtue. she has a steady & firm mind. which takes no 
more from the female Character than the Solidity of marble does from it’s 
Polish and Lustre—She has such virtues as make us value the truely great 
of our own Sex. She has all the winning Graces that make us love even the 
faults we see in the weak and Beautiful of hers. 


who can see and know such a Creature, & not love to Distraction? 
who can know her, and himself and entertain much hope? 


E2B. 


THE CHARACTER OF A FINE GENTLEMAN ## E.B. 
[neds] 


Source: MS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 


Here Burke contributes to that seventeenth-century tradition of the general or 
‘type’ ‘character’ which is illustrated by Richard Aldington in his Book of Charac- 
ters ([1924]); but his manner is of his own time. Sir Thomas Overbury,! for 
example, in his ‘Fine Gentleman’ (Characters, 1614), shares Burke’s analytical and 
psychological perceptiveness; but Overbury’s sketch is far more ‘conceited’; it 
sparkles with witty images and stylistic self-consciousness. Burke’s purpose is more 
serious, his language less extravagant, and his tone less ironic. 


Some of the Learned have quarrelled with the vulgar notions of a fine 
Gentleman; & because they thought this a Character highly esteemable, 
were displeased to see it so often applied to a sort of men they could by no 
means approve.’ they therefore wholly excluded from this denomination 
all whose morals were dissolute, though their manners were never so agree- 
able; & they concluded that the man of compleat virtue was alone the fine 
Gentleman. We must trust the world to give names to Characters; to change 
& transpose the distinctions Custom has settled, would not be an improve- 
ment of knowledge, but an abuse of words. let us see then, what sort of men 
they are, who are generally termed fine Gentlemen, & endeavour to settle 
with ourselves a notion of this Character. but a Character is too complex a 
thing to be drawn into a Definition. we may acquire a much better Idea of 
it from viewing it in as great a variety of Lights as the Subject will bear. This 


' (1581-1613), poet and writer of Theophrastan Characters. 

2 Cf. the Beggar’s final speech in John Gay, Beggar’s Opera, London, 1728, Il. xvi. 19~22: ‘it is 
difficult to determine whether (in the fashionable Vices) the fine Gentlemen imitate the Gentlemen of 
the Road, or the Gentlemen of the Road the fine Gentlemen.’ 
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Character is not denominated from excellence in any sort of Business or 
employment; it belongs solely to conversation, & the habitudes of pleasant 
Society; its Basis is politeness, whose essence is Ease;' & hence it is that 
there is no Character more rarely found; for easy behaviour, easy conver- 
sation and easy writing are the hardest things in the world. 

At your first Entrance into any company, the fine Gentleman is not the 
person who strikes you most, & you may possibly converse with him several 
times before you discover what his excellence is, & where it lies: 

He is no Scholar; every accomplishment he has seems to be derived 
immediately from his nature; there must be no appearance of any thing 
borrowed; to think justly, costs him no more trouble than to breathe freely. 
Yet he is not ignorant; he seems rather to slight books, than not to know 
them. 

There is very little of Wit in his conversation: This is a quality that draws 
the admiration of company but often at the expence of their esteem;? it very 
soon tires, & there is such an immense distance between the heights of that, 
& the plainness of common discourse, that it breaks the even tenor of 
conversation that can alone take in the whole company & make it agreeable 
in all its parts. 

Neither is his discourse of the humourous kind; it never raises a laugh; 
but yet it is not wholly averse from that Strain; there is a sort of concealed 
Irony that tinges his whole conversation. he entertains no extremes of 
opinion; he scarcely ever disputes; he is reeptieal in his notions; and not 
found of deep disquisitions; there is some one point in all Topics, that 
seems to determine his judgement about them without much enquiries into 
other particulars. he seldom contradicts your opinions, & you will gain very 
little by contradicting his. 

To make a man perfectly agreeable to his company he ought not to exert 
such Talents as may raise the envy, & consequently the uneasiness of any 
body in it; ’tis on this principle, that the Character of a fine gentleman is not 
a brilliant one; there is no part of his discourse you prefer to another; & he 
is never the man whose bons mots are retailed in every company; his 
expressions are well chosen and easy, but they are not strong. There is no 
Glare, but there is a universal Effect produced by an infinity of fine Touches, 
which are imperceptible & inimitable; you may observe in lower Life, that 


fe: : : : ; 
i.e. freedom from embarrassment or awkwardness in social behaviour. 


* Cf. Burke to Shackleton, c. 3 Feb. 1747: ‘I have observed that when a man gets a reputation for 


being a little witty all shun, fear, and hate him and carp at and canvas his most triffling words or actions’ 
(Corr. i. 79). 
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a speaker of wise Sentences, a strenuous disputant, or one ostentatious of 
knowledge, never want abundance of admirers: but in an higher Sphere such 
persons are in no great request, people of rank can brook a superiority, 
especially an avowed superiority much less than others; there is a principle 
of politeness that forms an apparent level of their understanding. & hence 
I believe it is that politeness is apt sometimes to flatten into the Insipid. 

The Vulgar are apt to judge of politeness by a number of ceremonious 
observances; but this notion is a good deal exploded amongst people of good 
sense & breeding. You distinguish nothing in the address of the fine Gen- 
tleman, other than that it is free and unconstrained; there is a sort of 
openness & candour in his demeanor that invite you to that same oppenness 
& freedom; his Civilities & compliments are few, for there is something in 
professions that confound a man; & a compliment has not always a very 
pleasing Effect when it cannot be answered with Spirit. 

Nothing is more disengaged than the language, the behaviour, & the very 
looks of a perfect Gentleman; for which reason it can seldom be reached by 
men of Business, or professions, or those who are given to a close attention 
to any thing; this part grows almost spontaniously out of a plentiful fortune, 
the smiles of the world, & acquaintance with Courts. 

Indolence is a predominant ingredient in this Character; Diligence, 
oeconomy, prudence, & a consideration of the future are the virtues of men 
of business, & give an air of closeness & reserve, inconsistent with the 
perpetual Gaiety & ease that shine with such a constant Lustre in the fine 
Gentleman. 

To be libertine in his practices & opinions, is another part of his Charac- 
ter; but he is not a debauchee; tis only so much as may make him a man of 
the world. In point of Gallantry he is no way scrupulous. The greatest 
liberty in his actions, & the greatest decency in his discourse, are his 
Character in that point. 

Drunkenness is a vice he abhors; but Luxury in point of eating he 1s not 
ashamed of. He may be accused of excess in Gaming; but the great Temper 
he preserves under his Losses, is one of his remarkable excellencies. 

You see no Tincture of Vanity in his conversation; & it is a nice Eye 
that under that air of Affability, & complaisance can discern a great deal of 
pride. 

The fine Gentleman is never a warm friend; it is but too true, that a Close 
attachment to particulars, makes a man less easy & pleasing in general 
Society; & it is there, & not in the relations of a friend, a father, a husband, 
or a relation or any close connexions that a fine Gentleman shines. France 
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is a great polisher of manners, for there they pursue publick assemblies, 
& neglect the satisfactions of privacy & retirement. 

The fine Gentleman has but little of Tenderness or what is called Good 
nature; a frequent feeling for others, a mixing with the unfortunate, & 
interesting oneself in their concerns, tends to throw a gloom on a man’s 
Character & make it splenetick & uneven. 

it is almost impossible for any man to be a fine Gentleman, who has not 
Courage. But as such a Character is not ostentatious or affected it is equally 
Essential to it to conceal this Quality. It is only to appear in a composure, 
formed by a confidence a man finds in himself, that he is able to prevent 
being disturbed in his own Course by the insolence or brutality of others. 

The whole Circle of Taste must be open to him; but the affected parts, 
the Cant of a dealer in pictures, or the Chimeras of a Virtuoso! never make 
their appearance. 

Such a Character goes through Life with great Smoothness: He is praised 
by every body; respected, esteemed, courted, & every thing but really 
Loved. I am not sure as to this last point; for he receives all the marks of 
Love, except the disagreeable ones that arise in Close intimacies, when men 
are undisguised & unrestrained, & give their Tempers a loose in all hu- 
mours. 

Perhaps this Character in all its points is not to be met; I have sometimes 
seen something not very far from it; to be consistent & perfect I fancy it 
must be nearly as this is described. I do not mean a perfect man; for this 
Character has many faults but none that do not in a good measure contrib- 
ute to what we find most beautiful & pleasing in it. 

' i.e. one with special interest in the fine arts, antiquities, or rarities; a connoisseur. Burke may be 


alluding to Samuel Butler, ‘A Virtuoso’, published in his posthumous Genuine Remains, ed. R. Thyer, 
2 vols., London, 1759 (printed by Aldington, pp. 298-300). 
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Source: The Gilbert Library, Dublin and Irish Collections, Pearse Street, Dublin 2 


The paper appeared weekly in Dublin between 28 January and 21 April 1748. An announcement in no. 
13 promised that the paper would resume the following winter, but no further copies have been found. 
The paper was printed and published by Joseph Cotter, whose daughter Sarah was a friend of Burke and 
his circle of friends.' The text is taken from the only known surviving copy. The first number sold nearly 
1,000 copies.” 

Burke and his collaborators set out ‘to expose dulness’ in Dublin’s Theatre 
Royal and ‘to establish a Spirit of Benevolence, good Sense and Religion in 
this City’. Their paper appeared in the theatre season following the Kelly riots 
(January—March. 1747) during which the actor and manager of the theatre 
Thomas Sheridan had been dubbed ‘the Reformer of the Stage’.* The title of the 
paper may be a playful allusion to this phrase. Early in the 1747-48 theatre season 
Sheridan introduced a number of reforms, but Burke’s paper paid scant attention 
to these, preferring to criticize Sheridan’s choice of plays. His promotion of English 
plays and actors is seen as typical of a broader trend to neglect Irish interests 
and to pander to English tastes and manners. Written in the manner of the Specta- 
tor,* which Burke so admired, the paper is a unique reflection of attitudes and 
debates about the arts and society in mid-eighteenth-century Dublin.* 

The Reformer was a four-page paper containing an essay and sometimes poetry 
or letters. The back page usually carried a few advertisements, some of which, as 
the notes indicate, may have been spurious. Burke was the editor® and probably 
contributed most of the material, though attribution of particular pieces remains 
uncertain.’ One of three signatures concludes many of the essays—‘B’, ‘AE’, ‘U’— 
and these may be allusions to Burke or to his friend Beaumont Brenan.’ There is no 
clear evidence as to who wrote the poems and letters. Some of these, like certain 
advertisements, might have been editorially ghosted. 

Burke’s collaborators included Brenan, who wrote a comedy, The Lawsuit, 


! Joseph Cotter was a Dublin printer from 1747 to 1749 (H. R. Plomer, G. H. Bushnell, and E. R. 
McC. Dix, A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers at Work in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
1726-75, Oxford, 1932, p. 379)- 2 (CRE th, WO, im, ite 

3A Letter to the Free Citizens of Dublin, Dublin, 12 February 1747, p. 3; cited by Sheldon, p. go. For 
these riots in Sheridan’s theatre see Burke’s account (Corr. i. 82—4), Samuels, pp. 113-22, and Sheldon, 


passim. 5 
+ Spectator (1711-12), a daily paper of essays on manners, morals, and literature, but not politics; the 


principal contributors were Joseph Addison (1672~1719) and Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729). 
5 Cf. T. O. McLoughlin, ‘The Context of Edmund Burke’s The Reformer’, Eighteenth-Century 


Treland, ii (1987), 37-55. ‘ Ona th Woe, WOOP, 
7 Cf. T. O. McLoughlin. ‘Did Burke Write The Reformer?’ N& QNs. xxxix. 4 (December 1992), 474— 


% (d. 1761), poet and dramatist, not an undergraduate at Trinity College, Dublin, he may have edited 
a literary periodical the Meddler (5 January—21 June 1744). 
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which Burke had recently submitted to Sheridan without success.! Burke was later 
to comment on the play in the Hints for an Essay on Drama. The verses in no. 13 ‘On 
Dr. Henly’, signed ‘B.B.’, are probably by him.? Richard Shackleton may 
have contributed the letter signed ‘S’ in no. g and the essay for Maundy Thursday 
in no. 11. Burke had asked him to submit ‘some Essays on useful subjects or bare 
hints or whatever you please’.) Burke’s undergraduate friend William Dennis* 
suggests in a letter to Shackleton a few days after the first number came out that he 
was also involved; ‘We have set out bonis omnibus and I hope shall continue the 
same.”° 

The advertisements at the end of each number of the paper are often related to 
issues in the theatre or people involved in Dublin’s cultural life. They also give 
hints as to the readership of the Reformer. For these reasons several advertisements 
are reprinted. 


THE REFORMER 


Thursday the 28th of January, 1747-8 INOaa 


Provok'd too long we resolutely must, 
To those few Virtues that we have be just. 
Roscommon.° 


There is a certain Period when Du/ness being arrived to its full Growth, and 
spreading over a Nation becomes so insolent, that it forces Men of Genius 
and Spirit to rise up, in Spite of their natural Modesty, and work that 
Destruction it is ripe for.’ If we may judge of the Empire of Du/ness by other 
great ones, whose Unwieldiness brought on their Ruin, this is certainly its 
Time;’ for the Depravation of Taste is as great as that of Morals, and tho’ 
the correcting the latter may seem a more laudable Design, and more 
consistent with public-Spirit; yet there is so strong a Connection between 
them, and the Morals of a Nation have so great Dependance on their Taste 
and Writings, that the fixing the latter, seems the first and surest Method of 
establishing the former. 


' Corr. i. 88, 98; his play The Painter’s Breakfast was published in Dublin in 1756. 
2? Todd, pp. 21-2. Si Gorrie 102: 


* Member of the debating Club, friend of Shackleton. Later he became a clergyman. His poem Man’s 
Redemption was published in Dublin in 1758. Cf. above PP. 44-5. 

> Prior, Life of Goldsmith, 2 vols., London, 1837, ii. 318; Dennis to Shackleton, 4 February 1748. 

® Wentworth Dillon, 4th Earl of Roscommon (1633?-85), An Essay on Translated Verse, London, 
1684, ll. gq—10 (misquoted). 

” Cf. Pope’s satirical poem The Dunciad, London, 1728, enlarged 1742, rev. 1743, in which the Queen 
of Dulness, having conquered Ireland, moves to England. 


* In his Abridgment of English History Burke attributes the collapse of the Roman empire to its 
unwieldiness (see below, p. 381). 
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The Design therefore of those Papers is carefully and impartially to 
examine, not only those Writings which may be produced among ourselves, 
or imported from abroad, but also our Theatrical Amusements. ! 

PLAYS are the favourite Diversion of People of Fashion, and every one 
is sensible how much they influence their Taste and Manners; if the 
Source then be corrupted, what a Depravation must we expect of both: 
The People copy from the Gentry, and bad Authors from the People: 
Thus Vice and Folly, like Mi/ton’s SIN and Deatu go round the Nation 
hand in hand, and doubtless will continue to do so, unless some People 
are found public-spirited enough to oppose them’; for these Reasons 
we shall have a watchful Eye over the Theatre,‘ to prevent, if possible, 
such Prodigies of Dulness and Immorality as we have been enter- 
tained with this Winter; or, to put them in their proper Light, when 
represented.° 

Our Countrymen are esteemed in a neighbouring Isle the dullest of 
Mankind, and there is scarce a Scribler among them who has any other 
Name for this Nation than Bzo71,4;° I don’t know for what we deserve the 
Appellation more than the senseless Encouragement we give their wretched 
Productions; so plentifully do they supply, and so greedily do we swallow 
that Tide of fulsom Plays,’ Novels, and Poems which they pour on us, that 
they seem to make Stupidity their Science, and to have associated for the 
Destruction of Wit and Sense, and that we were bound to suport them, 
while they despised us in return.® 


' No discussion follows on Irish writing. “Theatrical Amusements’ are discussed in Reformer, 1, 2, 3, 
8, 10. 

2 Topic dealt with more extensively in Hints for an Essay on the Drama, below. 

3 Cf. Paradise Lost, ii. 1024-33; the same passage is alluded to in Burke’s letter to Lord Fitzwilliam 
where the ideas of Thoamas Paine are likened to ‘the Bridge over Miltons Chaos, an high Road for all 
the devils of Anarchy to pass’ (Corr, vi. 313). 

+ Theatre Royal, Smock-Alley, the only Dublin theatre open throughout the season from Sept. to 
May. 

5 The programme for 1747-8 at Smock-Alley is given in Sheldon, pp. 323-30. 

6 Region of central Greece scorned in classical times for its dull and uncouth inhabitants, largely 
because they were cattle farmers. Burke and Shackleton make a similar point about Ireland’s reputation 
in England in their poem ‘Ballitore’ (Samuels, pp. 156—9); see also Pope, Dunciad, 1. 23 and note: 
‘Boeotia lay under the ridicule of the Wits formerly, as Ireland does now’. Burke criticized William 
Dunkin’s poem Boetia! A Poem Humbly Addressed to His Excellency, Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, Dublin, 
1747, in a letter to Shackleton (Corr. 1. 90). 

7 For the success of this season see Sheridan’s assistant, Benjamin Victor (d. 1778), to Colley Cibber 
(1671-1757) in Benjamin Victor, Original Letters, Dramatic Pieces and Poems, 3 vols., London, 1776, iii. 
138: ‘The profits of this winter promise already to be greater than ever yet known in this kingdom.’ 

8 A commonplace Irish sentiment; cf. William Dunkin, ‘On the Drapier’, Select Poetical Works, 2 
vols., Dublin, 1769—70, ii. 213; ‘Undone by Fools at home, abroad by Knaves, | The Isle of Saints 


became the land of Slaves’. 
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It is not more our Intention to expose Dulness, than to relieve from the 
vitiated Relish of pert and ignorant Coxcombs, such Productions of our 
own as promise a Genius.' Merit in Perfection may be easily seen, but it will 
require a Taste and Penetration extraordinary to discover it in the Bud— 
and how worthy a Labour this is, may appear by the Number of excellent 
Men this Nation has from time to time produced, and who the Moment 
their Parts began to ripen, were forced to leave it for more indulgent 
Regions; depriving us at once of the Benefit and Ornament we should have 
from their residing amongst us.’ 

Where Science flourishes, Vice flies before it; who then is so audacious 
as to affirm Knowledge begets Vice? what Opinion can be more senseless? 
if so, its opposite Quality, Ignorance should be the Parent of Virtue. But 
so false is this Assertion, that we may venture to say, where Ignorance 
sways, there can scarce by any true Virtue. But Men who look with an 
envious Eye on Talents they can never hope to equal, are willing to bring 
every thing to their own Level;* and thus many decry the Arts, not that they 
think them hurtful, but that they despair of ever coming to any excellence 
in them. 

The Poverty of this Kingdom can be no Excuse for not encouraging Men 
of Genius, one tenth of what is expended on Fidlers, Singers, Dancers and 
Players, would be able to sustain the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences.* 

But tho’ we undertake this Paper, we do not pretend a Monopoly of 
Taste, but rather to make it universal; to which Purpose we invite the 
ingenious to send Hints or Essays in what Form they think proper to the 
Printer, which, if consistent with our Design, shall be inserted. But no 
Songs on Celia, smart Replies from Chloe, or 


Lovers Dreams 
By purling Streams, 


shall be admitted. 

And we hope no one will take it ill, if their Pieces be not inserted, as it 
shall not be done without good Reason; of which we must be the Judges, 
since we have first undertaken it, and must hold it, till some of superior 


s Possibly an allusion to Burke’s attempts to interest Smock-Alley in a play, The Lawsuit, by his 
friend Brenan. 


2 The same point is made in ‘Ballitore’ where Denham (1615-69), Congreve (1670-1729), Swift, and 
Roscommon are mentioned as emigrants. Noted Irish actors who went to London to make their name 
were Charles Macklin, Peg Woffington (1720-60), and Spranger Barry (1719-77). 


‘ See Spectator, 253; ‘Since they [bad poets] cannot raise themselves to the Reputation of their Fellow 
Writers, they must endeavour to sink it to their own Pitch? 


* The Dublin Society had been founded in 1731 to meet the needs Burke here refers to. 
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Capacity think proper to relieve us. In the mean time we’ll continue this 
Paper every Thursday till we have cleared ourselves of an indispensable 
Debt we owe to our Country: namely, the restoring Taste to its long 
usurped Rights, and to discountenance domestic Petulance, and all foreign 
Immorality, and Dulness. And since more than Gothick Barbarism can 
please at the other Side of the Channel;! we intreat the Clergy of all 
Denominations to pray for our fallen Brethren in England; and as we are 
resolved, if possible, to prevent the like Calamity on this Side, we publish 
the following Proclamation: 


O yes! O yes! if any Man can tell 
Where Wir or SENSE are fled, or where they dwell; 
Let him stand forth, and if he love Mankind, 
Say where th’ illustrious Fugitives to find. 
Ye modern Poets! who soft Lays indite, 
And without either make a shift to write: 
Ye Lawn-sleev’d Levites! Deans! and Parsons sleek, 
Who once a Twelve-month preach, or once a Week: 
Ye well-taught Lawyers! who for sordid Fee 
Will rail no less at Wit than Honesty: 
Ye Quacks! who poison with your murth’ring Pen 
Good Sense, as with your Pills you murther Men: 
Ye Courtiers gay! who more to Poets owe 
For witty Fragments, than to Birth-day shew: 
Ye Play’rs! who like Parrots, jabber Wit, 
Who speak the Words, but can’t the Meaning hit: 
Ye Cits!* who Cozenage reduce to Rules, 
And prove yourselves, tho’ dull, yet cunning Fools: 
Ye Students! who to Colleges do run, 
Not to learn Wit or Wisdom, but to shun; 
Say! if by clubbing each his Blockhead’s Head, 
Any can tell me whither Wir is fled; 
For a Reward, he who resolveth best, 
This Doubt shall have the Brains of all the rest. 


Advertisement.* 


Whereas #4CK-BALL, for many Years past the Head of the Mendicant Order, 


! Burke might have in mind the argument of James Thomson that England’s achievements have in 
the past arisen out of ‘Gothick darkness’; ‘Wait till the morning shines, and from the depth | Of Gothic 
darkness springs another day’ (Liberty, iv (1736), ll. 13-14). For “Gothic? as a term of abuse see Pope, 
‘Prologue for the Benefit of Mr. Dennis’ (1733), ll. 13-14: ‘A desp’rate Bulwark, sturdy, firm, and fierce, 
| Against the Gothic Sons of frozen Verse.’ 

2 °A pert low townsman’ (Johnson, Dictionary). 3 Burke (Samuels, p. 160). 

+ A satirical attack on Sheridan written possibly by Paul Hiffernan (1719-77); see Tickler, 1 (8 
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and of obstreperous Fame in this City, seems to draw near that fatal Period, 
at which he must pay the great Debt of Nature; we think it incumbent on all 
Lovers of extraordinary Merit, to transmit to Posterity the Remembrance of 
so illustrious a Personage, and humbly hope the Publick will readily give a 
Subscription for the publishing his Print (and not expose him, like his 
Fellow Citizen of some Eminence, | to pay the entire Expence himself.) It 
shall be adorned with the Arms of his most antient Family, with several 
emblematical Figures of the remarkable Actions of his Life, with these, or 
the like Inscriptions: 


Omnia mea mecum porto 
Ego sum vox clamantis 
Rauco strepuerunt cornua cantu, &c.* 


Strangers to content their Curiosity, may contemplate the great Original, at 
his sympathetic Residence on ORMOND-QUAY.$ 


Numero Deus impare gaudet. 
Virg.* 


Just Published by JoseEPpH CoTrer, under Dick’s Coffee-house in Skinner- 
row: 


THE MERRY MEDLEY for gay Gallants and good Companions, Dedicated to 
all true Lovers of Funn and good Fellowship. 
By C. F. President of the Comical Club, in Covent Garden. 
Price 65d. 
The Impenetrable Secret’ 2s. 85d. 
The Intriguing Chamber-maid’ 3d. 


February 1748), 6—7. Hack-Ball is the name given to Sheridan throughout the Jick/er. One of Dublin’s 
notorious beggars was known as Prince Hackball (Peter Sommerville-Large, Dublin, London, 1081, p. 
207). 


' Probably Charles Lucas (1713—71), pamphleteer, apothecary, and noted supporter of Sheridan; see 
Tickler, 1. 7n. 

> ‘T carry everything with me; I am the voice of one crying out; The trumpets blared with raucous 
blast etc.’ Cf. Virgil, Aeneid, 8. 2. 

* The area was notorious for brawls often instigated by the Ormonde boys from the neighbouring 
market. Lucas lived on Ormond Quay (cf. Dublin Journal, 30 Apr.—3 May 1748). 

* Virgil, Eclogues, 8. 75: ‘The god delights in an odd number.’ 

* A jest-book, The Merry Medley; or A Christmas Box for Gay Gallants and Good Companions, 
London, 1744. Other editions, ‘by C.F., President of the Comical Club in Covent Garden’, were printed 
in Dublin in 1748; see advertisement Dublin Courant, 9-12 Jan. 1748. C.F. might refer to Charles 
Fleetwood (d. 1748), who had sold his interest in Drury Lane, London, in 1744 after charges of 
incompetence and riots in the theatre. He was a noted supporter of pantomime. 

* Not identified, but advertised in the Dublin Courant, 24 November 1747, as ‘an agreeable Entertain- 
ment for those who regard curious Inventions’. 

’ Comedy by Henry Fielding (1734), adapted from Le Retour imprévu by Jean-Francois Regnard 
(1655-1709), performed several times this season at Smock-Alley. i 
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The Poet’s Dream! 2d 


John Hutchisson, 
At the Three Nuns in High-street, Dublin, 


Sells all Sorts of Irish Woollen-Drapery:? viz. Superfine, refine, and mid- 
dling Broad Cloths, Frock and Livery Cloths, double mill’d Drabs, 
Bath Ruggs, Ruggs, Forest Cloths, Beaver and narrow Druggets, German 
Serges, Cloth Rashes, Ratteens, Serge Denims, Lining Serges, Sat- 
tenesco’s, Indians for Waistcoats, double and treble Cordetts, Amens, plain, 
flower’d and figur’d Hair and Worsted Shaggs, Velvets, English superfine 
black and scarlet Cloths, knapt Ruggs, scarlet and green. 

N. B. That having laid in a Stock of the best: Sortment of Jrish Drapery 
with ready Money; Country Merchants and others will find their Advantage 
in dealing with him, as he is determined to sell at the smallest Profit. 


Proposals for printing by subscription, 
REFLEXIONS on the Structure and Passions of Man. The latter reduced to 
one common Principal. 


Nosce teipsum. 
The proper Study of Mankind is Man. 
Pope.’ 


By P. H. ## M. D+ 
The Price to Subscribers is Three Shillings English. Two to be paid at the 
Time of Subscribing, and One at the Delivery of the Book, which shall 
positively be in the Month of February, 1747-8. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are taken in by the Author, and by Mr. JAMeEs Hoey,° 
Bookseller, at the Sign of Mercury in Skinner-row. 


Dublin: Printed for and Sold by J. Correr, under Dick’s Coffee-house, Skinner-row, where ADVERTISE- 
MENTS are taken in for this Paper. 

1 Verse satire on incompetent aspirant poets printed for Cotter by S. Powell, 1747. The poem may 
have been written by Shackleton (Samuels, p. 140, n. 2). 

2 A campaign long championed by Swift and others to purchase Irish as distinct from English 
woollens was a protest against England’s trade restrictions on Irish woollens. Sheridan advertised that 
the cast for The Careless Hushand would be dressed entirely in ‘the Manufactures of our own Country’ 
(Dublin Journal, 30 January—2 February 1748; cited by Sheldon, p. 128). 

3 Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 2. 

+ Paul Hiffernan, Reflections on the Structure, and Passions, of Man, under the Following Heads, viz. I. 
On the Structure of Man, II On the Passions... III. The Transitoriness of Life, London, 1748. He had 
recently returned from Montpellier in France where he graduated in medicine and was shortly to 
publish his anti-Sheridan paper the 7ickler. 

5 James Hoey, Snr. (fl. 1730-74), a former partner with George Faulkner (c.1699-1775) on 
the Dublin Journal and the only Catholic at the time involved in the management of a Dublin 


newspaper. 
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Thursday the 4th of February, 1747-8! Now 
Si foret in terris rideret Democritus 
* * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * 


Scriptores autem narrare putaret assello 
Fabellam surdo 


Hor. Lib. 2. Epist. 1.” 


Nothing can be more ridiculous than the Presumption with which some 
Men promise things, that so far from being able to perform, ’tis evident 

3 
from their Practice they don’t understand. The Manager of the Theatre 
after having, for the most part, entertained the Town with the worst chosen 
Plays; promised in a pompous Speech to raise the /rish Stage to an equal 
Eminence with any in Ewrope.* What Steps he has hitherto taken to this 
great End are pretty apparent. He has cleared the Stage of that Mob of 
Spectators which was indeed a Disgrace to it:> he has taken Pains with the 
Actors to make them diligent in getting their Parts; and their Entries and 
Exits are now more regular; he has put a Stop to the bad Practice of 
admitting for odd Money, a Set of wild Fellows who generally came 
flustered from Taverns, to the Disturbance of the more orderly Part of the 
Audience;° he has been expensive in procuring Scenes for the Embellish- 
ment of the Stage (those for the Harlequinades, Men of Taste will not thank 
him for, when they see such Provision made for Buffooneries, they have 
long wish’d banished it).’ In short, he has done all but the most material; 
namely, the acting good and moral Plays, which, and which only, could 
have intitled him to the Name of a Stage Reformer.*® 

' About 500 copies of this number were sold in one day (Corr. i. 102, n. 1). 

> Horace, Epistles, 2. 1, ll. 194 and 199-200: ‘If he were stili on earth Democritus would 
laugh . . . Indeed he would think writers were telling their story to a deaf donkey.’ 

* Thomas Sheridan; Burke had written to Shackleton on 2 February 1748, ‘Sheridan is to lose his 
[play] house which we count a judgment on his arrogance and ignorance’ (Corr. i. 102). The proprietors 
had just advertised that the theatre was to be let from 1 May 1748 (Dublin Journal, 23—6 January 1748). 
On Sheridan’s possible resignation as manager see Sheldon, pp. 117-19. 

* Possibly Sheridan’s speech from the stage, 19 March 1747, before a performance of Rowe’s The 
Fair Penitent. This was his first appearance since the Kelly riots (see Sheldon, p. 105 and the Dublin 
Journal, 21-4 March 1747). A Sheridan admirer writing in the Dublin Journal (30 January—2 February 
1748) referred to Smock-Alley as ‘perhaps one of the best regulated Theatres . . . in Europe’. 


* Sheridan was the first producer in Dublin or London to bar the audience from the stage. Previously 


as many as a hundred spectators might be on the stage with the actors or behind the scene during a 
performance. 


* Sheridan deterred latecomers, who tended to be rowdy, by charging them full prices; ‘Odd money’ 
refers to reduced prices for latecomers (Sheldon, p. 114 and n. 24). 

’ Pantomimes and harlequinades were less popular in Dublin than in London (B. Victor, The History 
of the Theatres of London and Dublin from the Year 1730 to the Present Time, 2 vols., Dublin, 1761, i. 106— 
7): 

* Sheridan and his supporters had long argued the opposite: see A Full Vindication of the Conduct of 
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We make no doubt but this Charge against Pieces liked by most others, 
as well as himself, will alarm those, who have had their Taste vitiated by the 
ill Customs of a Play-house:! To those, the Pieces we object to seem 
unexceptionable, and consequently, any Design of reforming unnecessary. 
But ’tis with Taste, as with Custom, those who are used to a low one can 
conceive nothing above it: Talk to an American on his savage Course of Life, 
and you will never be able to persuade him that such Living is wretched; the 
Means of Comparison not being within his Reach, he can have no Idea of 
the Difference. Those will be always ready to fight against Reason, and 
Conviction, who lie under the Prejudice of ill ingrafted Principles. 

A Set of Writers have stolen into the Esteem of this City, who while 
they continue in vogue, will never suffer good Taste to make any Advances 
among us; such are, Farghuar, Cibber, Centlivre, &c. and the fustian Tra- 
gedies of Lee and Young.’ Those we study; from those we have have our 
Notion of Dramatick Perfection; when, in truth, if their Merits were exactly 
weighed, they would be found to have not one of those Excellencies which 
constitute a just Dramatick Performance. 

To begin then with the comic ones, and the better to illustrate this Point, 
we will first lay down the Parts, which we take when joined constitute 
a good Piece:* First, Humour without Smut or Buffoonry; Wit free from 
the pert and vapid; Judgment to conduct the Fable so as all the Parts 
shall feem to depend one on another, and center in the Conclusion as in 
a Point; Propriety of Characters, that the Form of each Person’s Speech 
may be peculiar to himself only: And lastly, the whole of the Piece to 
be wrote for the Sake of one great Moral.Where all these Excellencies 
unite, we may, without Hesitation, pronounce it a good Piece; where 
some only, midling; but where all are wanting, we may, I think, account it 
execrable; and such, for the most Part, are the Authors above-mentioned. 
Farghuar’s Wit is all of the frothy and pert Kind;* his Humour approaching 


the Manager of the Theatre-Royal Written by Himself, Dublin, 1747, p. 5; ‘good and chaste Plays, decently 
represented, drew crowded Audiences.’ 


1 Tt was customary to produce plays ‘by particular Desire’ of patrons, or occasionally by command of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. Sheridan was paid £100 per year for productions marking national anniversaries 
such as the king’s birthday (Sheldon, p. 109). 

2 Plays by all these dramatists had already been performed at Smock-Alley this winter. 

3 The comments that follow reflect commonplace views on drama found in Dryden and Pope. They 
also echo Samuel Foote (1720-77). See The Roman and English Comedy Consider'd and Compar’d with 
Remarks on the ‘Suspicious Husband’, and an Examen into the Merit of the present Comic Actors, London, 
pp. 19-26. Foote was in Dublin for three weeks in March 1748. 

+ George Farquhar (1678-1707), born in Ireland, went to Trinity College, Dublin. Cf. Pope, First 
Epistle to the Book of Horace Imitated, 288: ‘What pert low Dialogue has Farqu’ar writ.’ Farquhar’s The 
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to the Mountebank; his Judgment in Composition (even as his Admirers 
confess) none;! his Characters, though seemingly well kept, insignificant; 
and for a Moral, ’tis never so much as aim’d at! Crbber indeed seems 
to moralize sometimes, but it comes so awkardly from him, that a Person 
is at a loss to judge which is most fulsom, his Morals or his Bawdry;” As 
to the rest, they seem to be so much on this Level, that the Reasons 
which would serve to convict one, may all. Vanbrugh for true Wit, Humour, 
and some Propriety of Character, has got a deserv’d Reputation;? tho’ 
his Deficiency in Morals, and Plot be as great as any of the former.* But 
he who seems to have shared the Gifts of Nature as largely as he has abused 
them, was the celebrated Mr. Congreve, who, to the Charms of a lively 
Wit, solid Judgment and rich Invention, has added such Obscenity, as 
none can, without the greatest Danger to Virtue, listen to; the very texture 
and ground-work of some of his Plays is Lewdness, which poisons the 
surer, as it is set off with the Advantage of Wit. I know ’tis said in his 
Excuse, that he drew his Pictures after the times;° but whoever examines his 
Plays will find, that he not only copied the ill Morals of the Age, but 
approved them, as may be seen in such Characters as he plainly proposes for 
Imitation; thus his Angelica in Love for Love, (the chastest of all his Plays)’ 
he meant for a perfect Character, and such perhaps as he would have 
wished his own Mistress to have been; but the Rankness of her Ideas, and 
Expressions, in the Scene between her and old Foresight, (as well as in other 
Parts of the Play) are scarce consistent with any Male, much less Female 
Modesty.’ Much of that Respect we pay the Sex is owing to the Opinion 
we have of their Innocence; but if the Lady lets her Lover understand 


Recruiting Officer had been produced on 27 January and 2 February, and The Beaux’ Stratagem on 8 
November 1747 and 26 January 1748. 


' Burke echoes other crites, e.g. John Oldmixon (1673?—1742), in his notice of Farquhar’s death, The 
Muses Mercury, May 1707, p. 123. 

* Three plays by Colley Cibber had been produced this season, Love’s Last Shift (5 October 1747), 
Love Makes a Man (12 October 1747), The Double Gallant (11, 20 January 1748). 

* John Vanbrugh (1664-1726); for this criticism see e.g. Foote, The Roman and English Comedy 
Consider'd, p. 14. Vanbrugh’s The Relapse was staged on 11 November 1747. 

* Moral criticism of Vanbrugh’s plays, especially The Relapse, dates back to Collier’s Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, London, 1698. Cibber however expressed ‘moral 
delight’ at Vanbrugh’s plays in 1739 (4n Apology for his Life, London, 1914, p. IIS). 

> William Congreve; the same point was made by Collier (1650-1726) and more recently at length by 
Aaron Hill, The Prompter, 11 November 1735. Five Congreve plays were to be performed during the 
next two months. 


. Cf. Congreve’s Dedication to The Double Dealer: ‘It is the Business of the Comick Poet to paint the 
Vices and Follies of Humane kind.’ 


7? The most frequently performed of Congreve’s plays in the eighteenth cent. 
* See the opening of Act II, Love for Love. 
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she is as knowing as himself, a great Part of it must necessarily vanish. 
Mr. Wycherly who in all his Plays, except the inimitable Plain-dealer, is 
as lewd as the former, has yet this Excuse to soften it; that whatever vicious 
Characters he draws, he commonly endeavours to make them ridiculous:! 
However as the Satyr contained in a lewd Picture, can never be so instruc- 
tive, as the foul Ideas it will raise, pernicious, Prudence, and a Regard 
to Decency require, they should be sedulously avoided. 

Tho’ in his Pictures Lust be well display’d, 


Few are the Converts Aretine has made. 
Pope’s Transl. of Dr. DONNE.? 


BEN. JOHNSON, of all the Comic-Writers is the only one in whom unite all 
the Graces of true Comedy without the monstrous Blemishes that stain and 
disfigure the Merit of the others.* He has Wit sufficient, Humour in abun- 
dance, and a Judgment not to be match’d by any, since or before him; his 
Morals are sound, and the way he takes to attack Vice, and Folly, the most 
efficacious that can be thought to overcome them. In short, had this Man 
liv’d in the times of Grecian Learning, he might have stood up for the 
Laurel against the most excellent of them; but his Writings, instead of doing 
Honour to our Age, will always be a Proof of its Degeneracy, that could 
neglect such delicious Feasts as his happy Muse has provided for us, to feed 
on the Garbage of vile, and uninstructive Authors. 

I should now, as it comes in Order, say something of Tragedy, but 
(except the divine Shakespear)’ there being none who made any extraor- 
dinary Figure in that Way; our Trouble in enumerating them will be but 
small. And here ’tis to be observed, that dull Writers have not so great an 
Opportunity of doing Mischief as in Comedy; the Nature of the Subject 
confining them to a Gravity, which however awkard in them, is not so 
hurtful as Obscenity. All that they can do is by loud Explosions of Bombast 
and an affected Air of Heroism, to draw such Pictures of Virtue* as are no 


* Such are the Hannibals, Alexanders, Zangas, and Varanes’s, &c.° 


' No play by William Wycherley (1640-1716) was produced under Sheridan’s management. 

2 ‘The Fourth Satire of Dr John Donne, Dean of St Paul’s Versifyied’, The Poems of Alexander Pope, 
ed. John Butt, London, 1963, ll. 94-5 (misquoted). Pietro Aretino (1492—1557) wrote coarse sonnets and 
several plays. 

3 The first Jonson (1572-1637) play Sheridan produced was The Alchemist, 8 March 1750, Burke’s 
criticism echoes Dryden’s on Jonson and Shakespeare, but is less carping. 

4 Sheridan initiated a season of Shakespeare tragedies this winter—Hamlet, Richard III, Romeo and 
Juliet, Othello, Macbeth; a second series followed in the spring. 

5 Hannibal from Lee’s Sophonisha; or, Hannibal’s Overthrow (not performed this season), Alexander 
from Lee’s the Rival Queens; or The Death of Alexander the Great (not produced by Sheridan), Zanga 
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where to be found, but in the troubled Brains of those who composed them: 
Nor do we know in what Shakespear is more faulty, than by giving 
Examples in the turgid Part of his Works, to such vile Imitators who copy 
his Faults with as much Servility and Exactness as if they had a Relish for 
no other Part of his Writings.' 

Shakespear had a Genius perhaps excelling any thing that ever appeared 
in the World before him, so divine as even sanctify’d (if I may use the 
Expression) those Blemishes which in him only are pardonable; he had but 
little Occasion for Rules, who found the Springs of Nature so copiously 
supply’d within him;? for as Homer’s Works are said to have furnish’d 
Aristotle with them;3 so this great Genius has (tho’ in a less Degree) given 
Rise and Sanction to the best among us;* so impossible is it for Men to be 
exact in copying of Nature without coinciding in the same things; such is 
Shakespear’s Praise, that Parts which in other Men might be encreased with 
Labour and Study, were in him the absolute Gift of Heaven; Otway’s 
small Spark is lost in his Blaze,> and as for Dryden, he as industriously 
avoided Nature as this great Genius imitated it:° With Respect to the 
minores Poete, such as Row, Addison , and those who have wrote Tragedies 
since them, their Works may be termed ingenious rather than great, and 
such as have deferv’d the Approbation, not wonder of Mankind.’ 

There are two Authors of great Note whom in my Hurry I forgot to 
mention, Beaumont, and Fletcher;> but as they are fallen into the Hands of a 
great Genius of this Kingdom, who intends to revise and correct them for 


from Young’s The Revenge (performed 26 October 1747), and Varanes from Lee’s Theodosius (per- 
formed 25 Jan, with Sheridan in the lead, and 3 February 1748). 


' Shakespeare had been criticized for imperfect plots, bombast, and unnatural events in the tra- 
gedies, as well as for ribaldry in the comedies; Pope remarked on the ‘pompous Rhymes, and 
thundering Versification’ of his tragedies (preface, The Works of Shakespeare, 8 vols., Dublin, 1726, i, 
n.p.). 

* Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in Dryden: Of Dramatic Poesy and Other Critical Essays, ed. 
George Watson, 2 vols., London, 1962, i. 67: Shakespeare ‘needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature; he looked inwards, and found her there’. 

* Cf. Dryden, To the most Honourable John, Lord Marquess of Normandy, Earl of Mulgrave, prefixed 
to Dryden’s translation of Virgil, Dryden, ed. Watson, ii. 226; ‘those many rules of imitating nature 
which Aristotle drew from Homer’s //iads and Odysseys.’ 

* Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden, ed. Watson, i. 70: ‘Shakespeare was the Homer, or 
father of our dramatic poets.’ 

> Thomas Otway’s Venice Preserved was due to be staged on 12 and 15 February 1748. 

° Dryden’s All for Love was performed five times this season. Burke disagreed with Dryden on most 
of the dramatists mentioned here except Shakespeare. 

” Rowe’s Tamerlane was staged on 4 November 1747, The Fair Penitent on 9 November 1747 and 16 
February 1748; Addison’s Cato on 4 December 1747. Sheridan took the lead in all three plays. 

* Francis Beaumont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher (1579-1625). Sheridan had adapted their play 
The Loyal Subject which was staged on 28 February and 2 March. 
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Stage use, I shall wait their coming forth in Order to judge of this their 
Regeneration, and shall, in the mean time give this friendly Admonition to 
the generous Untertaker, that, as they are Authors of Merit, he alter noth- 
ing that he cannot give a sound Reason for, or interpolate any thing of their 
own that is not correspondent, and of equal Spirit to the rest of the Per- 
formance, which if he be so happy as to do, I will rejoice in his good 
Fortune, and say he has succeeded much better than in his late modest 
Attempts on Shakespear:! 

This is the second Paper we have published under this Title, and what 
Judgment the Town forms of our Undertaking we cannot tell: As Men’s 
Humours are various, so they will, no doubt, variously talk of us.2 But 
this we promise, as long as Providence gives us Ability, and the Publick 
Countenance, we will go on to do all the good in our Power, to reprehend 
Vice and Folly in general, and to establish a Spirit of Benevolence, good 
Sense and Religion in this City; which if we after all our Labours find to be 
the least effected; we will fit down contented with this Thought, that we 
have not been the worst of Patriots.* 

As we have employed this Paper in pointing out what Plays in the English 
Tongue are fittest to be represented; so we intend to make the Subject of 
our next, the Decorum of the Stage, in pointing out what Action is im- 
proper or indecent for it.* As also some Remarks on clapping, hissing, and 
other Customs peculiar to an Audience; and this dispatch’d in our next 
Paper, we’ll pass to other Subjects. B. 


Thursday the 11th of February, 1747-8 No. 3 


Eam calamitatem vostra intelligentia 
Sedabit: Si erit adjutrix nostre industrie. 
TER. 


In our Last we made a few general Reflections on some of our most taking 
Writers; in this we shall consider, how much the Players co-operate with, 


1 The text for Romeo and Juliet (performed 30 November 1747 and 22 January 1748) had been 
adapted by Sheridan. 

2 Burke writes to Shackleton, ‘you see by the enclosed that the scribblers do us the honour to take 
notice of us’ (Corr. i. 102; 2 February 1748), but no further evidence has been found that either Sheridan 
or the Dublin papers referred to the Reformer. The first mention is by Paul Hiffernan’s Tick/er on 18 
February 1748. 

3 The term ‘patriot’ was used in Dublin of those in favour of more equitable government for Ireland 
under Westminster; also of a parliamentary group opposed to the British Administration in Ireland. 

4 A letter in the Dublin Journal (30 January—2 February 1748) complained of ‘Irregularities and 
Indecencies’ among the audience in the theatre. 

5 Terence (195?—159 B.C.), Hecyra, Prologue, Il. 31~2: ‘Your good sense [in the theatre] will keep the 
10ise down, if it is to cooperate with my efforts.’ For Burke’s opinion of Terence see Corr, 1. 69, 89. 
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or rather exceed them in the Propagation of Vice, or what is near as bad, 
Folly, by their Manner of acting. The most obvious Fault they are guilty of, 
and which may be considered as the Source of the rest, is their Presumption 
in changing, what they think proper, in the Play, either by adding or 
diminishing.! When an Actor has got a Reputation, he fancies that all his 
Applauses are owing to his own Genius, and, in Consequence, thinks the 
Play will be as much set off by his Wit, as his Action.’ When he has once got 
this Notion, nothing can escape him; the Plays he performs serve but as 
Opportunities of shewing his Wit, or serving some private End; he never 
considers how improper what he says is, either to the Character he appears 
in, or the general Tenor of the Piece;> ’tis enough he flatters his own Vanity, 
and raises a Clap, from the ill-judging Part of the Audience. It was one of 
the greatest Charges on Zoilus the Detracter of Homer, that he dare abuse a 
Man by whom so many lived;* how much more might it be objected to those 
Players, who daily more than burlesque by their vile Alterations, the Au- 
thors from whom they have their daily Bread; and, not content with the 
many Pieces they have already of that Nature, they turn all that we have, 
great or noble, to Farce: To give but one Instance from a thousand, the 
Scene of the Witches in Macbeth, perhaps the most solemn that can be 
represented, is burlesqued in such a Manner, that it is surprizing how the 
People bear, much less applaud it;> to see the ridiculous Jiggs they dance, 
the heavy Jest of the Brooms, the smutty Entendre of the red hair’d Wench, 
Hecates Spectacles, and the other such choice Buffooneries; all this before 
an Audience who profess themselves Admirers of Shakespear: Tis true, the 
Players have not made these Alterations, but they who have the Election of 
two Pieces, and chufe the worst, are chargable with all its Faults.° Mr. 
Addison mentions a Club of Duellists, where none sat at the first Table who 


' Ten Years later Sheridan was still trying to stop this practice (Sheldon, p. 232). 

* Burke probably had in mind Sheridan and Henry Woodward (1714—77), who had come from 
London this season. They took all the leading male roles between them. Woodward was ‘one of the best 
Comedians of the Age’ (Dublin Journal, 12-15 September 1747, cited by Sheldon, p. 124). Sheridan was 
frequently criticized for his acting, notably in the Tickler. 

* Interest in a natural as opposed to a formal style of acting was favoured in London by the Irishman 
Charles Macklin and his pupil David Garrick (cf. London Stage, 1660-1880, Pt. IV (1747-76), vol. i, ed. 
George Winchester Stone, Carbondale, Ill., 1962, xciii. Burke returns to the point in an essay, ‘Several 
Scattered Hints Concerning Philosophy and Learning’ (Somerset, Note-book, pp. 81-08). 

* Zoilus of Amphipolis, Greece (4th cent. B.c.), grammarian and caustic critic of characters and 
events in Homer. 

> Sir William D?Avenant’s (1606-68) adaptation of Macbeth, which gave the witches much promi- 
nence, was performed on 14 December 1747 and 1 February 1748 with music and ‘decorations’. 
Sheridan took the lead and the witches were played by men. 


Sheridan had chosen the Sir William D’Avenant version, whereas Garrick followed Shakespeare’s 
text for his production at Drury Lane on 19 March 1748. 
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had not kill’d his Man, there was a Side-table for those who had only drawn 
Blood;' ’tis so with the Players, the highest of them change whole Speeches, 
and even the Plot, which is the Murther of a Piece; the Inferior are content 
with putting in an Entendre, or Quibble of their own, which may be call’d 
drawing Blood. * Tt might be laid down as a Rule, that no Actor should 
change any thing in a Play, because his acting it, is a tacit Confession that he 
thinks himself inferior to the Author. 

The Practice of Kissing, methinks, should be banished the Stage, or at 
least, used very sparingly; the Rule which prevails on the French Stage is, 
that nothing should be done on it, which was not allowable in a genteel 
private Company. The French if they be inferior to us in Matters of Genius, 
certainly exceed us in the Decorum and Regularity of their Stage; and sure 
*tis a Shame that we should be excell’d in Judgment, and good Sense, by 
those whom we esteem a Nation of Fops. 

A Stranger can have no better Way of forming a Judgment on the 
People’s Manners, than by going to one of their Plays, for as the politest are 
gathered for their Instruction or Entertainment, it must be supposed that 
what they suffer, they certainly approve, and accordingly as the Diversion 
is lewd or moral, coarse or polite, wild or ingenious, it speaks the Sense of 
the People.’ How much then should any Man, who regards the Honour of 
his Country, endeavour the Correction of Stage Abuses? 

But such a Transition from the grossest of Buffooneries to real Action, 
cannot be soon expected, on People long immersed in Folly, Conviction 
works but slowly. 

We know the Actors will say in their Defence, that in all these Faults, 
they comply with the Taste of their Audience; we answer, that ’tis not so 
much from their own Judgment, that People approve these Things, as from 
Custom; they see this the daily Practice of the Stage, and I dare say, were 
they used a while to better Plays, and better Customs, they would as much 
despise these Things as they now approve them; but as Matters stand, it 
must be some great Indecency that would shock, the ordinary ones being 
conformable to Stage Custom; so that to many very honest, tho’ not well 
inform’d Men, a Play and something immoral seem synonimous; at this 
Rate, ’twould be better to have no Plays, no Theatre at all, than such as must 


! Spectator, 9. During January and February 1748 the Spectator was reprinted in Dublin (Dublin 
Journal, 23-6 January 1748). 

2 A common practice in eighteenth-century theatre; see e.g. Tatler, 1 and 22. 

3 A commonplace; cf. Steele, Spectator, 502; also Johnson, Prologue Spoken at the Opening of the 
Theatre in Drury Lane, 16 Sept. 1747, ll. 52-4; ‘The stage but echoes back the publick voice, | The 
drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, | For we that live to please, must please to live.’ 
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by its Immorality, exclude Men of Virtue, and by its Dulness, Men of 
Taste. 

We shall now make some few Remarks on the Audience, and the rather, 
as the Faults of Writers are but an Echo of their ill Taste; for the Poet 
depending as well for his Reputation, as Subsistence on the People, is 
often oblig’d to please them at the Expence of his Judgment. The Audience 
may chuse whether or no they will be rationally entertained;! were they 
once resolved to condemn whatever Scenes struck at the Foundation 
of any Virtue, they would seldom be troubled with them. One of Euripides’s 
Pieces scarce escap’d on the Athenian Stage, because some Things were 
said in it, to invalidate the Sanction of Oaths, tho’ in the Mouth of 
one who spoke them in Character.? I am sorry to say, that so far from 
being disgusted at seeing any thing immoral represented, we are seldom 
better pleas’d;} for which Reason, tho’ it be the Business of a Writer to 
move the Passions, he finds it more easy, as well as advantageous 
to apply to the Appetites;* hence the luscious Descriptions of which our * 
Tragedies as well as Comedies are full, and the numberless indecent 
Customs, which are received not only with Indifference, but Approbation 
on the Stage. 

The Faults of an Audience, may be reduced to these general Heads: a 
Taste for what is vicious, what is unnatural, and their Customs of clapping, 
hissing, &c. the First we have already mentioned, the Second is a very 
glaring Evil, and unless this Taste too much prevail’d, we should long ago 
have seen farcical Scenes excluded from Tragedy, dancing Statues banished 
to Dr. Faustus, and Faustus himself with all his Brethren, banished the 
Stage;° for as Miracles are unnecessary to convince thinking Men; so are 
Prodigies to please Men of Taste. 

I scarce remember a taking Tragedy of the English, in which there is not 


*Orphan, Fair Penitent, Lee’s Tragedies. 


' The point had been made after the Kelly riots; cf. 4n Humble Address to the Ladies of the City of 
Dublin, by a Plebeian, Dublin, 1747, p. 12: ‘It is the uncontestable Right of the bulk of an Audience to 
be entertained in what manner and by whom they please.’ 

* Euripides, Hippolytus, 612: when the nurse reminds Hippolytus of his oath not to reveal what she 
had told him, he replies, ‘My tongue swore, but not my heart.’ The line became notorious in antiquity. 

* Steele makes the same point with an example from Euripides in Tatler, 122. 

* A commonplace of classical rhetoric. 

* Otway’s The Orphan was not staged this season. Rowe’s The Fair Penitent was performed on 9 Nov. 
1747 and 16 February 1748, Lee’s Theodosius on 25 January and 3 February 1748. 

Re A pantomime version of Marlowe’s Dr Faustus was performed on 9, 11, 18 November 1747 
variously titled The Necromancer, or Harlequin Dr Faustus, or Doctor Faustus. This afterpiece, first 
produced in London in 1723, displaced Marlowe’s play for most of the century. 
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some Body butchered on the Stage;! but what is the greatest Hindrance to 
the laying aside this barbarous Practice, is the Passion the People have for 
the Actor’s Dying; but this Practice of fighting and killing is so far from 
having the desired Effect, in raising Terror that it carries something ridicu- 
lous with it: A Couple of Men clattering Foils will sooner give the Idea of 
a pushing School, or a drunken Duel, than of two great Warriors engag’d. 
The Narrative (for which we have so little Taste, and which made so 
beautiful a Part of the antient Tragedy) if judiciously manag’d, will not only 
raise a greater Idea than Representation possibly can, but perhaps than such 
a real Combat would.’ 

The Generality of those who frequent Plays, may rather be called Spec- 
tators, than an Audience; their whole Delight is in their Eyes: Ask one how 
he lik’d the Play, ‘Mechel did Wonders;”* or if they mention the Beauty of 
a Scene, they mean the Painting: In short, the Play seems the least Part of 
their Concern. To Fools true Comedy is displeasing, because it holds the 
Glass to them,’ and the ill-natur’d don’t care to see a generous Distress, but 
dancing Buffooneries and Harlequin eases them of these, as well as all other 
Thoughts.° Few can judge what is sublime or witty, but no Understanding 
is SO mean, as not to perceive an high Spring, or a dextrous Cut. 

Clapping is another obvious Grievance in our Theater; our People have 
so exquisite a Sensation of the Beauties of an Author, or Actor, that they 
cannot forbear this Expression of their Rapture, even before the Sentence 1s 
out of his Mouth, by which Means they lose that, and some of the following 
Parts of the Speech. Every Person who goes to a Play, should endeavour to 
persuade himself, he sees some real Action, this one Consideration would 
put a Stop to impertinent Clapping, at least, to the End of the Scene.’ A 


! The point had been made by several English and French critics, e.g. Spectator, 44: ‘that dreadful 
butchering of one another which is so frequent upon the English stage.’ 

2 Cf. Dryden’s argument that stage scenes of battle and dying cause ridicule and should be omitted 
(Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ed. Watson, i. 50-1). Death scenes acted by Sheridan were notorious; 
Hiffernan called them ‘an encroachment on the Harlequin’s excellence, who is to do nothing like a 
human being’ (Ticker, 1, 18 February 1748). 

3 Cf. Philosophical Enquiry, Pt. I, s. xv, ‘On the Effects of Tragedy’: ‘in some cases we derive as much 
or more pleasure from that source [imitation of real calamities] than from the thing itself (p. 227). The 
idea had common currency in theatre criticism. 

+ The Mechel family, a troupe of French dancers, had been recruited by Sheridan from Drury Lane 
in 1747. 

3 te Swift, preface to The Battle of the Books in The Prose Works of fonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis, 
14 vols., Oxford, 1939-68, i. 140: ‘Satyr is a sort of Glass, wherein Beholders do generally discover 
everybody’s Face but their Own.’ 

6 Dancing or a Harlequin piece often followed the main play of the evening. 

7 Hiffernan complained of the same problem in the Tickler, 1: ‘this contagious malady 
[clapping] . .. which has deprived me the half of many a play.’ 
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thinking Audience gives, and a judicious Actor receives, a profound Silence 
as the best Applause. 

Hissing is still worse than the former, being an unmanly Insult on 
those, who do their best to please. If the Play is not lik’d, to go to it no more, 
and if the Actor, to desire his Removal, is the best Method of proceeding. 

We hope our Readers will let us see this good Effect of our Writings, 
that henceforth they will be none of the Clappers, that they will not be 
above Measure transported with the Dancers or Harlequins; or if they hiss, 
it will be when only ’tis allowable; when the Actor put in any thing of his 
own, or commit any thing against Decency. And this we are sure of, that the 
Ladies will not countenance by their Presence such Plays as discountenance 
Virtue and good Manners. If we can see this done, we shall proceed with 
Boldness and Pleasure, not doubting to make a thorough and lasting Refor- 


mation. 
AE.! 


Proposals for Printing by Subscription, 
At the Request of the Physico-Historical Society,’ 
An Essay towards an Historical Account of Jrish Coins, and the Currency 
of foreign Monies in Ireland. With an Appendix, containing, the several 
Statutes, Proclamations, and Patents, relating to the said Monies. 


By JAMES SIMON, of Dublin, Merchant.‘ 


At a General Meeting of the Physico-Historical Society, Monday, Fanu- 
ary the 4th, 1747, Dr. Barry in the Chair.* Present, Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Bishop of Meath, Lord Bishop of Clogber, Sc. &c. 

On the Report made by Walter Harris, Esq; That he and the Rev. Dr. 
Corbet, Dean of St. Patrick’s,° had perused Mr. Simon’s Essay on Irish Coins, 
which was referred to them: 

Agreed, THat the Thanks of this Society be given to Mr. Simon, for the 
Pains and Care he hath taken; and that he be, and is hereby desired to 
publish the said Essay, together with his Collection of Records concerning 


' ‘Probably the initials of the Gaelic Aemon (Edmund)’ (Samuels, p. 160). The letters also occur in 
the name of Burke’s friend Beaumont Brenan (see Todd, p. 21). 

* Founded 1744. The book was printed in 1749 by S. Powell (d. 1772). 

+ James Simon, later a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

‘ Edward Barry (1696-1776), scholar, graduate, and Professor of Physic at Trinity College, Dublin. 

y Walter Harris (1686-1761), scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Irish historiographer; his 
Hibernica; or, Some Antient Pieces relating to Ireland, Dublin, 1747, outlined materials for a history of 
Ireland, a topic in which Burke had already expressed an interest (Corr. i. 68). 


* Rey. Francis Corbett (d. 1775) was appointed to succeed Swift as Dean of St Patrick’s cathedral in 
1747. 
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Irish Coins, and the Currency of Money in Ireland, with the Approbation of 
the Society. 


Epw. Barry, V. Presid. 


CONDITIONS. 

I. That the Book shall be printed in One Volume Quarto, with Eight 
Copper Plates, representing various Jrish Coins in different Reigns. II. That 
it shall be printed upon a fine Dutch Paper and new Letter, the same of the 
Specimen. III. That the Price to Subscribers is Six English Shillings, One 
half to be paid at Subscribing, the other half on the Delivery of the Book 
stitched in Blue Paper. IV. That the Work being ready for the Press, shall 
be printed with all Expedition, as soon as Two Hundred are subscribed for. 
V. That the Names of the Subscribers shall be printed. VI. That whoever 
subscribes for Six, shall have a seventh gratis. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are taken in by the Author, at his House in Fleet-street. 


Thursday the 18th of February, 1747-8! No. 4 


Omnium Societatum nulla est gravior, nulla carior, quam ea que cum Republica est 


unicuique nostrum. 
Titi Orr? 


We laid it down as a Certainty in our first Paper, that Taste and Virtue had 
a close Connection; in Consequence to which, before we attempted to 
reform the Morals of the People, we began with their Taste; and the 
Encouragement we have met with makes us hope, that our Industry may at 
last prove effectual to the Amendment of both: Several perhaps might have 
been alarmed, and attributed that to particular Prejudice, which was meant 
for the public Emolument: The Ladies might have feared this Paper was 
design’d to destroy their Pleasures, when its Aim was but to refine, and 
render them worthy their Attention. 

When we set up for Reformers, we expected a violent Opposition, there- 
fore we enter’d boldly on our Design, and threw the Odium where we 
thought it due; we excus’d none thro’ Partiality, nor attacked any thro’ 
Prejudice, but in warring with Ignorance, we could not let those escape who 
publickly countenanced it, nor could we in endeavouring to overthrow Vice 


| The first issue of Paul Hiffernan’s Tick/er appeared on the same day. It consisted entirely of a letter 
addressed to the Reformer criticizing him for not being sufficiently critical of Sheridan. 

2 Cicero, De officiis, i. 57: ‘Of all social ties none is stronger, none dearer, than that between each of 
us and our country.’ Burke called the text ‘a blameless piece’ when he studied it at university (Corr. 1. 


74): 
3 An allusion probably to the good sales. 
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pass by so great an Obstacle as the Theatre, for which Reason we exposed 
the ill Choice of some Plays, and recommended those which we thought at 
once instructive and entertaining. We are very easy about those who for this 
Reason brand us with the Name of Party, and equally despise the Appel- 
lation, and those who give it, unless they mean, that by their Dulness they 
have made all Persons of Taste a Party against them, and then we glory in 
the Title.! But *twas no Hatred to particular Persons, but a Love of the 
Publick that gave Life to this Design; and we would endeavour, as much as 
in us lies, to infuse the same Spirit into our Readers. 

Hospitality and Public-Spirit have the same Source, namely, the Love of 
Mankind; yet ’tis no less certain than surprizing, that we who are remark- 
able for the former, discover very little of the latter, tho’ it seems more 
strongly enforced by Nature, yet thro’ an odd Perverseness, all People are 
welcome to our Favour, but those whom Nature and their own Merits make 
worthy of it; while several of the Nobility and Gentry, in whose Power alone 
it is to prevent this Evil, are not only passive, but Assistants to it, as if 
conscious of the Poverty and Infamy their Behaviour raises to their Coun- 
try, they fly it and bestow their Riches, where, as they are less wanted, the 
People are less thankful for them.’ 

Men of Virtue will require no other Incentive to doing Good than Virtue 
itself; but as if that was not sufficient, Providence often joins Honour and 
Interest in rewarding it, but to no Virtue more than this of Publick-Spirit: 
What can the ambitious Man hope for more, than to live where all Men 
honour him as a Friend or Benefactor, to meet none but those who have 
been made happy by his Influence, and whom his Goodness hath tied in a 
Relation nearer and dearer than that of Blood? such are not only Rewards 
for what is done, but Incentives to proceed in so honourable a Course; and 
surely no Country has more need of the Exertion of such a Virtue, whose 
Men of Fortune are not satisfied with impoverishing, but also despise it. 
The Complaint of our Manufactures is so generally known, we need not 
instance it, but let us beg leave to mention that those Gentlemen who are 
the most violent Decryers of them are the most easily deceived, not chusing 


' Since the Kelly disturbances Dublin was divided into pro- and anti-Sheridan parties. 
> Cf. Swift, ‘A Sermon on the Causes of the Wretched Condition of Ireland’, Prose Works, ed. Davis, 
1X. 200: the absentees ‘think themselves too good to live in the Country which gave them Birth, and still 
gives them Bread; and rather chuse to pass their Days, and consume their Wealth, and draw out the very 
Vitals of their Mother Kingdom, among those who heartily despise them’. Irish absentees were thought 
to have spent £621,499 a year abroad (A List of the Absentees of Ireland, Dublin, 1729, p. 14). Burke had 
spoken against the absentees in the Club (Samuels, pp. 249-50); later in life he changed his vy 


Corr. ii. 474-81. 1€WS, e.g. 
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Goods from their own Knowledge, but the Shop-keeper’s Testimony of 
their being foreign;! what an unaccountable Temper is this, that Men must 
be cheated to do good! But even if our Manufactures were inferior to other 
Nations, (which we will by no Means allow) what is the greatest Hindrance 
to their Improvement, is Want of Encouragement;? the Trader meeting no 
Reward adequate to his Labour contracts a Poverty of Spirit that restrains 
him from contending with Foreigners, who he knows will gain more Credit 
from their Name, than he from Years of Labour; whereas were our People 
properly zealous for their Honour, in bearing indifferent Things at first, 
they would shortly have Goods of equal Excellence with any in Europe: And 
who would think his Expence ill bestow’d, because not he but his Children 
were to have the Reward. 

If in so few Years the DuBLIN Society could be of such signal Service to 
our Country, what might we not expect from the joint Endeavours of 
Nobility, Gentry and People?* 

It seems very odd that a civilized Country should labour to deserve the 
Name of the only Nation whose People entirely neglected their own Interest, yet 
such it is, that had not a few risen up for the publick Good, even the manual 
Arts would have wanted a Support, and all the Industry of the Trader had 
never made this Country emerge from Scandal or Poverty. But besides 
Riches there are many Things necessary to the Prosperity of a Nation, and 
bad as the State of Trade is, that of Science is still worse, which as the 
noblest may be made the most profitable Acquisition of Man.* Not to 
mention how few Patrons of it there are, Learning is fallen into such 
Disrepute that an Author is generally hated or contemn’d.* 


1 The main point of complaint, Britain’s restriction on exports of Irish woollen yarn, dating from 
1699, had been raised by Solicitor-General William Murray (1705-93, later (1756) 1st Earl of 
Mansfield), at Westminster on 18 Dec. 1747. The woollen industry was conducted largely by Quakers. 
See John Hutchisson’s advertisement in Reformer, t. 

2 Burke had spoken on this trade issue in the Club (Samuels, p. 236); he seems unaware that Ireland’s 
trade at this time was growing faster than England’s (Francis G. James, [reland in the Empire, 1655— 
1770, Cambridge, Mass., 1973, p. 200). 

3 Chesterfield a recent Lord-Lieutenant, wrote of the members of the Society, ‘they have done more 
good to Ireland with regard to arts and industry, than all the laws that could have been formed’ (to 
Thomas Prior, 6 May 1747, The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, ed. John 
Bradshaw, 3 vols., London, 1905, ii. 817). Burke had argued in the Club that a tax on absentee landlords 
could be given to the Dublin Society (Samuels, p. 252). 

+ Burke’s lifelong interest in science began at Trinity College where he was grounded in the empirical 
and inductive methods of Locke (1632-1704) and Newton (1642-1729). As editor of the Annual Register 
he frequently included essays on science. He also experimented with new methods of agriculture on his 
farm at Beaconsfield. 

5 Cf. Corr. i. 86: ‘there [are] so many discouragements in this Town to a man’s turning Author that 
twould be almost madness to at(tempt) it’; the remark is supported by the Dublin publisher and 
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The first Reflection a good and wise Man has, after his Studies is, how to 
make them useful to Mankind;! but he generally meets so many Obstacles 
from the Pride or Dulness of many that he must sit down content with the 
Appellation of Learned; or, if he does write, comply with the capricious 
Multitude, and follow the Road their vitiated Taste points out, rendring 
those Talents designed for their Instruction, the Debauchers both of their 
Taste and Manners. 

With many it is a Fault to be above the common Level in Knowledge, and 
to have Wit odious, because unfashionable or unintelligible;—from such 
Science can have no Hopes; but ’tis hard that those who owe much of their 
own Fortune to their Parts, should be so slow in rewarding them in others, 
and be so diligent in raising Funds for Folly, but none for Science.* We 
before discover’d, that it was not what was truly valuable in our Plays that 
met with Applause, let us now also shew that those very Plays which the 
Publick esteem are less encouraged than Dancers or Singers;’ so that 
proportionably as those things decrease in real Value, they grow higher in 
Esteem: I have seen what they call a polite Assembly, sit in Rapture a full 
half Hour at the Gestures of a foreign Dancer, and after reward him with 
the loudest Applauses, while an endeavouring Native who has racked his 
Lungs in their Service met with Inattention, or had his Words drowned in 
their Clamours.* This might perhaps have proceeded from the Politeness of 
the Audience, who would not dishonour their Country, by ill-treating a 
Foreigner; but let them consider that this Complaisance is a Detriment, not 
to say Disgrace to our Nation; Politeness we grant in itself very laudable, 
but when, by Misapplication, it opposes that greater Virtue Publick-Spirit it 
is liable to the severest Reproach. 

We shall perhaps enlarge more another time on this Head, tho’ we are 
sure that the living Examples of some excellent Men will have much more 
Force than any thing we can say. We shall however be happy, if we can by 
our Writings assist in carrying on this great End, and persuade Men of 


bookseller George Faulkner who wrote to Chesterfield, ‘more bottles are bought in one week than books 
in one year’ (Letters of Chesterfield, iii. 1156). 


' Topic dealt with more extensively in Burke’s essay ‘Several Scattered Hints concerning Philosophy 
and Learning’ (Somerset, Note-book, pp. 81-98); cf. Swift Gulliver’s Travels, BK. I. ch. 7 and BK. Ill, 
ch. 5 for the same sentiment. 

* Allusion probably to the Smock-Alley proprietors, ‘mostly well-to-do gentlemen who had under- 
taken them [the theatres] as a public service’ (Sheldon, pass): 

* Dancing and singing continued to feature between acts and after the main play. 

* Four of Sheridan’s dancers were French, M. Dumont, M. Mechel, Snr., M. Mechel, Jnr., and 


Mlle. Mechel. For Sheridan’s sensitivity to their being foreigners and Catholics see Sheldon, p. 123 and 
Tickler, 1 and 2. ; 
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Fortune to promote useful Arts, and prove their Worth consists more in the 
just Uses, than the bare Possession of Estates. UW 


Since our Last, we received the following Verses, which thinking both 
moral and ingenious, we give to the Publick: 


On the several Conditions of Life. 


With even Hand has all disposing Fate, 

Pleasure and Pain annex’d to every State: 

Kings who Dominion with their Maker share, 

Tho’ free to govern, live the Slaves of Fear; 

While Peasants whom no regal Cares invade 

Find their Contempt with Safety well repaid; 
Content when lodg’d within the poor Man’s Breast, 
Equals his worst of Fortunes with the best; 

While the rich Wretch whose Wishes nought confines 
In Midst of Plenty as in Want repines. 


To heal his Wounds the Soldier gets a Name, 
And dies in Battle but to live in Fame; 
The Hopes of Heaven cheers the suff’ring Saint, 
While keen Remorse the Sinner’s Pleasures taint; 
‘The Bard whose Labours are with Genius crown’d, 
Oft sees his Worth in Seas of Envy drown’d, 
Saint-like he voluntary Want must chuse, 
Nor reap, till dead, the Profits of his Muse.’ 


Thursday the 25th of February, 1747-8 No. 5 
Tot Homines, tot Sententia.’ 


Sitting in my Room the other Day, I heard a News-boy cry something that 
alarmed me; viz. A Letter to the Reformer; being curious to know what it 
might contain, I immediately sent for it; but how great was my Surprize! 
when I found the Author of this Paper (who calls himself the TICKLER) 
accused me with being one of the Manager’s Partizans,* an Accusation so 
much the more disagreeable, as I had with the utmost Caution avoided 
giving any Room for a Suspicion of Party; I began then to lament the 
wretched State of Man, who is not only liable thro’ his own Frailty to fall 


1 ‘The second letter in Burke’ (Samuels, p. 160). 


2 Author not identified. 

3 Terence, Phormio, 454 (misquoted): ‘there are as many opinions as there are men.’ Burke studied 
Terence at university and recommended his plays to Shackleton (Corr. 1. 69, 89—90). 

+ Tickler, 1, p. 1: ‘I fear you have the freedom of the house [Smock-Alley] and are enroll’d among his 
attendant Clappermen.’ The paper goes on however to support the Reformer. 
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into Errors, but has also his best Actions misconstrued. However, as I did 
not know but this might have been the Letter-writer’s particular Opinion 
only, and not that of the Publick, I determined to quit my recluse Way of 
Life for one Day, and go abroad, to see how the Town stood affected to my 
Labour. For this Purpose, and that I might look the less like a Wit, I had my 
Wigg dress’d, my Cloaths brush’d, and made myself as spruce as possible; 
when I went out, I did not assume any of those Airs, which Men who have 
a great Opinion of themselves use, to make others have the same;! but being 
content to pass for once for an ordinary Man, I suited my Behaviour to that 
of others: My first Sally was into a certain Coffee-house much frequented 
by Politicians,’ as they are generally a sober Set of talkative observing Men, 
I did not doubt but in this Dearth of News, I should find them employed in 
remarking on my Paper: But, alas! how great was my Surprize, when 
instead of this, I found them all sitting one by another in a Kind of wakeful 
Lethargy! At my first entring the Room, they all fix’d their Eyes upon me, 
which threw me into some Confusion, fearing they took me for the Author; 
but this Fear vanished, when in a few Minutes after, I saw they did so upon 
others; so taking up an old News-Paper, I seated myself by a Cavalier,’ who 
by the Gravity of his Aspect, seemed to promise most Wisdom of any in the 
Room; but after many fruitless Endeavours to entice him into a Discourse, 
I was forced to desist. So leaving those Mopers to enjoy their sullen 
Mechancholy, I adjourned to another Coffee-house. 

Here Noise, Laughter, Whispering, and a perpetual Flux of Motion, 
afforded me a very different Scene, for it seems the Gentlemen of this 
Coffee-house resorting thither, less for News than Company, find all Sea- 
sons alike. My Heart overflowed with Joy, to think that what I sought for, 
I should here find; for not to say, these Gentlemen were perpetually talking, 
there was not one of them who had not all the external Marks of a Wit of the 
first Class; such as, sharp Eyes, flippant Tongues, jaunty Airs, and un- 
daunted Foreheads, add to this, that their Hats were all of the fiercest Cock, 
and Cloathes of the most approved Cut in Fashion.‘ I sat down here with a 
Kind of Content, feasting my Mind, with the Hopes of the coming Enter- 
tainment, nor was it a small Pleasure to me that every one being so attentive 


\ (Cis Spectator, 150: ‘at present a Man may venture to cock up his Hat and wear a fashionable Wig, 
without being taken for a Rake or a Fool.’ The incognito visit to a coffee-house has a precursor in 
Spectator, 568. 

; Possibly the Phoenix in Warburgh Street, frequented by members of Parliament. 

* ‘A courtly gentleman, a gallant’ (OED). 

* The emphasis on fashion suggests Lucas’s Coffee-House on Cork Hill, close to where Burke’s 
father practised as an attorney. 
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to his own Discourse, I by that Means pass’d the less notic’d. They were all 
convened in small Parties at different Parts of the House, some with Dishes 
of Coffee in their Hands, which, for the greater Grace they sipp’d, and 
talked standing; others by adjusting their Wiggs at the Glass, gained 
thereby a Renewal of Spirits, and departed thence very much edified: I 
hearkened with all the Attention I was able, sometimes lending my Ear to 
one Party, sometimes to another: But alas! how great was my Disappoint- 
ment? for had they known my Intention, they could not have taken more 
effectual Means to elude me; nothing less than Taste or Learning was talked 
of among them, their Talk for its Emptiness, might rather be called, the 
Affectation of Discourse than the Thing itself; yet amidst all the mighty 
nothings that they utter’d, this was very observable, That no Man told a 
Story that did not in some Part or other redound to his own Glory. In short, I 
heard many Secrets whispered, that for their little Significance might be 
spoken out; much hearty Laughter thrown away upon insipid Jests, and 
many Jokes meant that were never taken; ’till at last, vexed to see so much 
Gentility, with so little Appearance of Reason, I took my Stick, and walked 
on to the next Coffee-house.’ 

Fortune was more kind to me in this Expedition, than either of the 
former, in bringing me into a mixed Company; here were People of all 
Conditions; Divines, Gentlemen, Grave Citizens, Scholars, Fops, Pedants, 
Lawyers and Politicians; so that this small Assembly seemed an Epitome of 
the great World. I prepar’d, as before, to listen to their Discourse, but was 
so confounded, with the Variety of their Jargons, I knew not which to attend 
to: In one Part I overheard two Traders talking of Traffick with the grave 
and important Looks of Statesmen; in another were two Men disputing a 
Point of Law; and over-against those stood a Knot of four or five young 
Fellows, warmly engaged in Poetry; the Divines were employ’d in remark- 
ing what Company appeared last Levee at the Cas¢/e;> the Gentlemen, in 
talking of their Wenches, or who danced best at the Theatre; the Fops, in 
adjusting their Wigs and Cravats; and the Pedants in criticising them, the 
more thoughtful were employed at Chess or Backgammon, and the Poli- 
ticians sat with discontented Looks poring over old News-papers. This 


| Cf. Spectator, 255: the talk of an ambitious man ‘tends obliquely either to the detracting from 
others, or the extolling of himself’. 

2 Tt was fashionable for well-dressed young bucks to carry a walking stick inscribed with a motto 
like ‘Who’s afraid?? The next coffee-house was possibly the Globe in Essex Street, known for its 
gambling and as a meeting-place for lawyers, merchants, and physicians (Sommerville-Large, Dublin, 


pp. 205~7). Whos 71>. 
3 Seat of the Lord-Lieutenant, and the Irish Administration in Ireland. 
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Medley would have proved a pleasing Entertainment, was I not chagrined 
that I did not hear any of them talking of my Paper. At length, when I was 
almost in Despair, peeping into an inner Room, I spied a clever tall Fellow, 
standing in the Middle of a Circle, who were gathered round to hear him: 
The Earnestness of his Expressions, and the frequent Application of his 
Hand to his Breast, made me conclude he was engaged in some very high 
Matter; I drew near to listen; but how agreeably I was surprised, when I 
found myself the Subject. He harangued much in Praise of the Manager, 
swore, that all the Plays that were acted this Winter, were good; and that I, 
the Reformer, must necessarily be some Scoundrel, who was tempted to 
write thus for the sake of a Dinner. The Meanness of this last Reflection so 
grated me, that I could not help stepping up, and representing to him, how 
unworthy of a Gentleman such Expressions were; which so raised his 
Choler, that the Cudgel, which till now stuck under his Arm, began to 
appear in his Hand; when one of his Auditors (who seemed to be more 
apprehensive of his striking me, than I was for myself) cautioned me to have 
a Care what I said, for that, to his Knowledge, this angry Person was one 
of Manager’s Partizans, who had it in his Commission to abuse all who 
dared dislike his Proceedings.'! As I thought it was beneath my Dignity, 
both as a prudent and wise Person, to contend with such a Ruffian, I 
immediately grew silent; when he, as elated with his Victory, went boister- 
ously vapouring’ all over the House. Such an Accident could not fail 
rousing the Attention of all who were heedless of the Matter hitherto; so 
that his Discourse made the subject undulate thro’ the Room. They all fell 
to talking of my Paper: The Politicians agreed that it was a trivial 
unaffecting Performance, void of all material Occurrences: The Trades- 
men, that such Cabals hurted Business: The Lawyers were of Opinion it 
was a Libel, and as such should be presented: The Divines thought it 
impertinent, and that the Task of Reformation should be left to them, 
whose Province it was to preach it: The Gentlemen declared themselves 
neuter; because, not having read it, they could give no Opinion of it: The 
Critics, to a Man, said it was dull: The Beaux, it wanted Spirit: And the 
Pedants, that there was palpable false Grammar in every Line. A little 
Gentleman, with a black Wig, and of a sower Aspect, whom I took to be 
either a Physician or Apothecary, said it was so malevolent, that the Authors 
ought to be purg’d for the Spleen. Every Man spoke his Sentiments so 


: Sheridan’s opponents accused him of being high-handed; see for example A Serious Enquiry into the 
Cause of the Present Disorders of this City, Dublin, 1747. 
> To brag or bluster (OED) 
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much in the style of his Profession, that I was rather delighted with, than 
offended at their Censure. When they had sufficiently wearied themselves, 
with remarking; they fell to guessing at the Author: ’Tis a Physician, says 
one, or a Lawyer who wants Practice, says another; or it may be a Courtier 
out of Place, says a third; or one who would fain get in, says a fourth: That 
he is no Scholar is certain, says a Pedant, because I saw his Manuscript, in 
which was bad Spelling: Let him be what he will, says a Beau, he’s certainly 
a very insolent Fellow. Thus they pleased themselves in framing Conjec- 
tures, but me much more in hearing them. As I thought I had heard enough, 
I prepar’d to depart, when I was pluck’d by the Sleeve, by a Man who had 
hitherto been inattentive to their Discourse, and perceiving me to be more 
than ordinary diligent in listening to it, desir’d to know the Matter; I told 
him all, as I have here related; which when I had done, he broke out in the 
following Exclamation: ‘Heavens! the Perverseness of Mankind, that never 
will be satisfied! bad Writings displease by their Dulness; and the good, by 
their Sufficiency. Men will not receive Instruction, because it is an Ac- 
knowledgment of the Inferiority of their Parts; and Envy is such a spreading 
Mischief, that it rises every where! The Paper you talk of, I have read; and 
if the Degeneracy of the Times had not opposed itself to every the smallest 
Spark of Virtue, this Paper, calculated for so good an End, could not have 
received such Opposition: And though I cannot think it a very fine Per- 
formance, I think the Honesty of its Design ought to recommend it to all 
Lovers of Virtue, and their Country.’ He concluded, wishing the Authors 
Fortitude and Success in the Continuation of their Design. 

So warm an Approbation coming from the Mouth of a seemingly humane 
and rational Man, gave me more Pleasure, than what I had heard from all 
the rest could give me Discontent. So having dispatched what I went out 
on, I return’d with Quiet to my Lodgings. Be 


Thursday the 3d of March, 1747-8 No. 6 


O let not those, of whom the Muse is scorn’d, 
Alive nor dead, be of the Muse adorn’d. 
SPENSER. | 


My Friend Asper, tho’ sometimes too severe in his Judgment, is yet a Man 
of good Sense, and a sincere Lover of his Country. In a Discourse we had 
the other Day on the Advancement of polite Literature in this Kingdom, he 
gave it as his Opinion, that the Thing was impracticable: “In what Country 


1 Spenser, The Ruins of Time, ll. 454-5 (misquoted). 
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(says he) have you heard, that the fine Arts flourished when the leading Men 
did not countenance them? Stop the Lifeblood at the Source, and the 
depending Members must necessarily perish. And what Attention can 
those give to Things of this Nature, who are constantly employed in the 
Study of accumulating Wealth, or idly spending it? I say, the Study 
of spending Money; for as if the old were not sufficient, they are daily 
finding out new Methods of Extravagance, yet never happen in all 
their Searches on applying it to Merit. In those Pursuits, they lose the ‘Taste 
of true Glory, and naturally hate these Arts, which as they are the 
Ornaments of good, are often the Scourges of bad Men. Yet, tho’ sunk 
to the lowest Pitch, they retain Ambition enough to hinder them 
from consorting with those whose Understanding is a Reproach to their 
Ignorance. But if any should happen through the extraordinary Blessing 
of Nature, or otherwise, to have a juster Taste, he must relinquish it, or 
be kept in perpetual Uneasiness, by the clashing of his Sentiments with 
those whom he consorts with. No Man can stand out as it were from 
the rest of the World; for when Fools become so numerous as to over-bear 
the thinking part of Mankind, they get the Laugh on their Side. By these 
Means our Gentry become only externally distinguishable from the Vulgar; 
and being inured to Vice and Folly, are pleas’d with nothing that does 
not savour of them: How many good Things have been the Objects 
of the publick Censure? How many of the vilest have met general Appro- 
bation? Else sure Fustian playing would never be term’d Genius, Faction, 
Spirit; nor a Set of leaden-headed Fellows, the lowest of Mankind, set 
up for Men of Taste; nor Books the vilest in their nature (here he mentioned 
Clarissa and some other of our modern Pieces) ‘be accepted and universally 
read.' These Things shew the Flood of Barbarism to be at the highest, 
and ’tis vain to oppose it. There is a Fatality in all Things, some Ages 
shine with the Light of Science and Virtue, while others are buried in the 
grossest Darkness:* These mutually and naturally succeed each other 
as Night does Day; and when it comes to any Nation’s Turn to fall into 
Ignorance, Experience shews it can no more be avoided than the Change 
of the Seasons.’ Men may see it, and complain of it, but it serves only to 
disquiet themselves, not prevent the Evil.” 


: A two-volume pocket edition of Richardson’s Clarissa (1748) was frequently advertised in the 
Dublin Journal at this time. Other ‘modern pieces’ advertised were Smollett’s Roderick Random (1748) 
(Dublin Journal, 27 February—1 March 1748) and Fielding’s Joseph Andrews (1742) (Dublin Journal, 1— 
5 March 1748). 

; Cf. Pope on the anarchy of Dulness, Dunciad, iv. 656: ‘Universal Darkness buries all.’ 

* Such determinist and cyclical views of history had recently been opposed by Berkeley and Hume. 
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Notwithstanding the Warmth he pronounced this with, I perceived he 
spoke with the Air of one who prophesies what he fears,! and wishes his 
Predictions may prove false. 

I answered with my usual calmness, “That the Encouragement of bad 
Things was not the peculiar Fault of this Age, as in all Times Blockheads 
at their first Appearance had the best Reception, and as to what he said of 
our great People having shewn themselves such able Politicians; that to have 
a ‘Taste beside for the polite Arts, was perhaps, more than human Nature 
would allow; and as they could not give their Attention to them, they might 
be easily deceived and take bad Writers for good ones; for fear of which, 
they encourage none at all, and so are sure not to be mistaken.” 

This Discourse threw me into a serious Reflection on the State of Learn- 
ing, and the more I considered it, the more Reason I had to fear the Truth 
of my Friend’s Assertions. 

The Desire of Lucre is become almost the general Spring of Action, and it 
has never produced any but mean ones; besides the Taste for irrational 
Pleasures has made the Souls of many so callous, as not to be sensible of any 
thing delicate. These two Passions naturally destroy the Love of Glory, 
which is the only Soil proper for producing generous Patrons as well as 
good Writers. If any one is known to expend something on the encourage- 
ment of Genius? The People stare, shake their Heads, and wish it may hold 
out with him; but no one wonders or blames him who expends his whole 
Time and Fortune on Trifles, empty if not vicious; or if he appears by the 

~whole Tenor of his Life to be actuated by the desire of Gain, (a Passion 
much more unworthy a Gentleman) he passes for a sober and wise Man. 
Indeed the young Gentlemen of this Age, partly from Nature, partly from 
Education, have got a low kind of Prudence, and are taught to think every 
Thing that does not gratify the Senses, unsubstantial and trifling, and fit 
only for romantick Heads. And as for Praise, as they do nothing to deserve 
it, they are indifferent about it. Don’t wonder then (says Petronwus talking of 
Painting) if those Arts have failed, when in the Eyes of Gods and Men, a mass 
of Gold is more beautiful than all the Works of those foollish Greeklings, 
PHIDIAS, APELLES, &c.? This would be a melancholy Prospect, did not the 
many Societies we see formed for the Support of useful Trades and Chari- 
ties, make us hope better Things.? Nothing comes to its height at first, and 


| See Dunciad variorum, iii. 337 n.: ‘As Prophecy hath ever been one of the chief provinces of Poesy, 
our poet here foretells from what we feel, what we are to fear.’ 


2 Petronius, Satiricon, 88. to. Mana 
3 The Dublin Society had founded a school for drawing and painting in the mid-1740s. Dublin was 
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the Spirit of encouraging Trade, may at length rise to Science. What has 
been done hitherto has been by Bodies of Men, few have had the Courage 
singly to venture any Thing, tho’ private Men have always been the Sup- 
port of Works of Politeness. 

No one can with any Colour of Reason pretend they love their Country, 
and affect to despise these Things; as they often contribute to, and are 
always the Sign of its Prosperity; for as Roscommon says, 


By secret influence of indulgent Skies, 
Empire, and Poesy together rise. 
True Poets are the Guardians of a State, 
And when they fail, portend approaching Fate; 
For that which Rome to Conquest did inspire, 
Was not the Vestal, but the Muses Fire; 
Heav’n joins the Blessings, no declining Age, 
E’er felt the Raptures of Poetick Rage.’ 


Poetry should be esteemed; if not for its own Sake, on Account of the 
good Company it appears in; as Swallows are held sacred, not because they 
bring, but because they accompany the Summer. Als, 


Having receiv’d the following Verses, we think proper to oblige the 
Publick with them. 


APOLLO’s Decree.* 


As Phebus one Day from Parnassus look’d down, 
To see in what Favour the Muses were grown; 
He saw with Surprize Fools of evry Condition, 
To scribble unlicens’d had ta’en a Permission; 
And willing his Art from such Vermin to free, 
Straight call’d for some Paper, and pen’d this Decree. 
Whoever in Poetry hopes to succeed, 
Must these our Orders religiously heed. 
No Beau that loves dressing shall ever attain, 
To write common Sense, tho’ he physick his Brain; 
And Priests who Religion for Poetry quit, 
Shall waxen more stupid by striving for Wit. 


renowned for its charitable foundations which ranged from the Charitable Music Society to charity 
hospitals. 


: Among the ‘few’ were Samuel Madden (1686-1765) who instituted prizes for achievement in 
agriculture and manufacturing, and Bartholomew Mosse (1712-59) who founded the lying-in hospital 
(1745). 

* Roscommon, An Essay on Translated Verse, Nl. 354-61. 

* See Reformer, 3. 


‘ j : ; : 
Apollo, Greek god of poetry and music, presided over the Muses on Mt. Parnassus; he was believed 
to inspire soothsayers and poets. 
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The Statesman who makes publick Ruin his Aim, 
We dare not entrust with one Spark of our Flame; 
For it would but equip with dire Projects his Skull, 
For the good of his Country; then let him be dull. 
If any obstreperous Lamyer shall dare 
To tamper with Verse, let him renounce the Bar; 
For I solemnly avow, no Person shall gain 
Our Favour, but such as are just and humane. 
By no means a Trafficker can we admit; 
For Trading gets Money, and Money spoils Wit: 
But if he should chance to be beggar’d with Crosses, 
We give him a Muse to repair all his Losses. 
If some Younger Brother whom to recompence, 
For the want of large Fortune we endow’d with much Sense, 
Should chance to arrive at an opulent Station, 
His Wits shall devolve to the next poor Relation. 

To th’ Intention that Poets a Brother may know, 
We will that they all in a Liv’ry do go; 
And as foul Apparel than that which is fair, 
Is easier to compass, let such be their Wear. 
But as for their Food we no Method can set, 
Let each Member feed upon what he can get, 
Still with this Restriction we do them confine, 
They never eat Pheasant, or guzzle good Wine: 
These Orders we will ev’ry Poet do follow, 
As Witness our Name 

THYMBRUS APOLLO. ! 


We return our Thanks to the ingenious Author of the Publick’s Demands 
on the Manager. But as we have made a Rule to admit nothing into our Paper 
that savours of Party, we hope he will excuse our not Printing it. 


Dus.in: March 3d 1747-8 
Mr. Foote intending to make a short Stay in this City, gives Notice to the 
Nobility and Gentry, that he will treat them with his Chocolate, at the 
Theatre in Caple-Street, on Monday next. The Curtain will be drawn up, 
precisely at 12 o’Clock at Noon. 
Boxes 55. 54. Pit 3s. 3d. Gallery 2s. 2d. 


N. B. This polite Entertainment ran upwards of Fourscore Times at the 


1 The Greek city Thymbra was synonymous with Apollo because of its temple dedicated to him 
(Virgil, Aeneid, 3. 85). The poem is in the mood of a poem by Traiano Boccalini a 556-1 631), mentioned 
in Reformer, 7, Advices from Parnassus, in Two Centuries . . . trans. from the Italian by several Hands, 
revised and corrected by Mr. Hughes, London, 1706, Advice 27, ‘Apollo severely reprimands the Muses 


? 


for inspiring ignorant Blockheads with Poetic Fury .. .’. 
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Opera-House in the Hay-Market, and Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden, 


London.' 
Thursday the roth of March, 1747-8 No. 7 


Take Physic, Pomp! 
Expose thyself to feel, what Wretches feel; 
That thou mayst shake the Superflux to them, 


And shew the Heavens more just. 
SHAKESPEAR.” 


The Riches of a Nation are not to be estimated by the splendid Appearance 
or luxurious Lives of its Gentry; it is the uniform Plenty diffused through 
a People, of which the meanest as well as greatest partake, that makes them 
happy, and the Nation powerful.’ When this is wanting, the Splendor of the 
Great is rather a Reproach than Honour to them: As Mr. Addison justly 
censures an /talian Prince, whose Subjects liv’d in the greatest Poverty, and 
were exposed to continual Dangers for want of a Bridge over a rapid River, 
whilst he lived in the utmost Magnificence.* It is the Care of every wise 
Government to secure the Lives and Properties of those who live under it:° 
Why should it be less worth Consideration, to make those Lives comfort- 
able, and these Properties worth preserving? Whoever travels through this 
Kingdom will see such Poverty, as few Nations in Europe can equal.® In this 
City Things have the best Face; but still, as you leave the Town, the Scene 
grows worse, and presents you with the utmost Penury in the Midst of a 
rich soil. Nothing perhaps shews it more clearly, than that though the 
People have but one small Tax of Two Shillings a Year,’ yet when the 


' The serving of chocolate or tea was a pretext devised by Samuel Foote to circumvent the controls 
on theatres introduced by the Stage Licensing Act of 1737. Under this advertised entertainment Foote 
put on mimes and sketches in which he performed most of the parts. Foote was an English writer and 
actor, trained by Charles Macklin and well known for his mimicry (see William Cooke, Memoirs of 
Samuel Foote, 3 vols., London, 1805, i. 37-49). His three-week season at Capel Street theatre started on 


7 Mar. with the entertainment beginning at 12 noon to avoid the appearance of competition with 
Smock-Alley. 


* Shakespeare, King Lear, ml. iv. 33-6. 

+ Argument used against France in the current war of the Austrian succession (Pue’s Occurrences, 1— 
5 March 1748). Burke’s sentiments were commonplace, e.g. Thomson’s Liberty (1735-6), Pope’s Epistle 
to Bathurst (1733). 

* Addison, ‘Remarks on Several Parts of Italy . . . in the Years 1701, 1702, 1703’, in The Works of the 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Addison, ed. Richard Hurd, 6 vols., London, 1881, i. 504; the criticism is directed against 
the dukes of Modena and Parma. 

, > Cf. Locke, Two Treatises of Government, ed. Peter Laslett, Cambridge, 2nd edn, 1967, p. 371: man 
lives in society, ‘the better to preserve himself his Liberty and Property’. 
a Swift often makes the same point, e.g. .4 Short View of the State of Ireland, Prose Works, ed. Davis, 
XI. 5-12; Swift’s view of Ireland echoes through much of this essay. 
’ Each householder had to pay a hearth tax. 
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Collector comes, for Default of Payment, he is obliged to carry off such of 
their poor Utensils, as their being forced to use denotes the utmost Misery; 
those he keeps, until by begging, or other Shifts more hard, they can 
redeem them. Indeed Money is a Stranger to them; and were they as near 
the Golden Age in some other Respects, as they are in this, they would be the 
happiest People in the World. As for their Food, it is notorious they seldom 
taste Bread or Meat; their Diet, in Summer, is Potatoes and sour Milk; in 
Winter, when something is required comfortable, they are still worse, living 
on the same Root, made palatable only by a little Salt, and accompanied 
with Water: Their Cloaths so ragged, that they rather publish than conceal 
the Wretchedness it was meant to hide; nay, it is no uncommon Sight to see 
half a dozen Children run quite naked out of a Cabin, scarcely distinguish- 
able from a Dunghill, to the great Disgrace of our Country with Foreigners, 
who would doubtless report them Savages, imputing that to Choice which 
only proceeds from their irremediable Poverty. Let any one take a Survey of 
their Cabins, and then say, whether such a Residence be worthy any thing 
that challenges the Title of a human Creature. You enter, or rather creep in, 
at a Door of Hurdles plaistered with Dirt, of which the Inhabitant is 
generally the Fabricator; within-side you see (if the Smoke will permit you) 
the Men, Women, Children, Dogs, and Swine lying promiscuously; for 
their Opulence is such that they cannot have a separate House for their 
Cattle, as it would take too much from the Garden, whose produce 1s their 

only Support.! Their Furniture is much fitter to be lamented than de- 
| scribed, such as a Pot, a Stool, a few wooden Vessels, and a broken Bottle: 
In this manner all the Peasantry, to a Man, live; and I appeal to any one, who 
knows the Country, for the Justness of the Picture. Who, after having seen 
this, comes to Town and beholds their sumptuous and expensive Equi- 
pages, their Treats and Diversions, can contain the highest Indignation? 
Such Follies considered in themselves, are but ridiculous; but when we see 
the bitter Consequences of them, ‘twere Inhumanity to laugh. BocC4LIN/, to 
create a Distaste for false Glory, introduces srorz4 Duke of Milan, making 
his triumphal Entry into Parnassus, attended, by Order of Apollo, by all 
whom his Victories had made miserable. Never (says that Writer) was seen 
so sad a Spectacle; the Eyes of the most obdurate were melted into Tears, to see 
such an infinite Number of Creatures; some starved in loathsome Hospitals, some 
mangled and hemed to pieces by horrid Wounds, some trampled to Death under 
Horses Feet; and others begging their Bread on the Road; their Prince’s Service, 


1 Farm labourers were not paid in cash but allowed to build a cabin and grow vegetables on an 


allotment in lieu of wages. 
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in which they had lost their Blood, and exposed their Lives to a thousand 
Dangers, not having furnished them with enough to carry them to their Homes, 
which, to their Misfortune, they had so foolishly abandoned. As he passed, a 
thousand Curses were thrown on him, on the Art of War, and that false Love of 
Glory, which renders Mankind miserable.’ I fancy, many of our fine Gentle- 
men’s Pageantry would be greatly tarnished, were their gilt Coaches to be 
preceded and followed by the miserable Wretches, whose Labour supports 
them. That some should live in a more sumptuous manner than others, is 
very allowable; but sure it is hard, that those who cultivate the Soil, should 
have so small a Part of its Fruits; and that among Creatures of the same 
Kind there should be such a Disproportion in their manner of living; it is a 
kind of Blasphemy on Providence, and seems to shew, as our Motto finely 
expresses it, ‘the Heavens unjust.” Our modern Systems hold, that the 
Riches and Power of Kings are by no means their Property, but a 
Depositum in their Hands, for the Use of the People: And if we consider the 
natural Equality of Mankind, we shall believe the same of the Estates of 
Gentlemen, bestowed on them at the first Distribution of Properties, for 
promoting the Public Good:’ And when, by the Use they make of their 
Fortunes, they thwart that End, they are liable to the same or a greater 
Reproach than a Prince who abuses his Power. Is it not natural for a Man, 
who rides in his Coach on a bitter Day, or lies on his Velvet Couch, secured 
from all the Inclemencies of the Weather, to reflect with Pity on those who 
suffer Calamities equal to his Enjoyments. 

But there are some People who shut their Hearts to Charity, and to 
excuse their want of Compassion, throw all the Fault as well as Misfortune 
on the unhappy Poor. Their Sloth, say those, is the cause of their Misery.*+ 
"Tis pleasant to observe, that this Objection frequently comes from those 
who in all their Lives have not been as serviceable to their Country, as the 
idlest of these poor Creatures in one Day; but the Falsity of the Thing 
shews evidently the Ignorance of the Assertors. We shall examine into their 
Means, and thence judge, how much the greatest Industry does or can 
better them. There are three kinds of People in the Country besides the 
Gentlemen of Fortune; we shall begin with the lowest and most numerous, 
fer ae Advices from Parnassus, Advice 53 (misquoted). The final sentence does not appear in the 

> A misquotation of the King Lear passage cited at the start. 

* This commonplace was an important principle in Ireland’s ongoing dispute with England on legal 


and trading issues: cf. Molyneux, The Case of Ireland’s Being Bound by Acts of Parliament in England, 


Stated (1698), Lrish Writings from the Age of Swift, 10 vols., Dublin, 1977, v. 116: ‘All Men are by Nature 
in a state of Equality.’ 


4 : é 
A frequent accusation by Protestant leaders; also Swift, e.g..4 Sermon on the Causes of the Wretched 
Condition of Ireland, Prose Works, ed. Davis ix. 201. 
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the Labourers; they have an Acre of Land at a very high Rent, to pay which 
they must work for their Master a great part of the Year, the rest is 
employed in cultivating their own Garden for an immediate Support; then 
judge what Time they have to procure Cloaths and other Necessaries for 
themselves and their Families: Thus they must labour, and that without 
Intermission, for the lowest Livelyhood; yet there are few whom hard 
Seasons or other Calamities have not sometime in their Lives sent to beg.! 
The poorer kind of Farmers, called in some parts of the Kingdom Cottiers, 
live nigh as miserably as the former, though they hold larger Quantities 
of Land, but at such a Rent as both hurts them and the Landlord. Gentle- 
men perceiving that in England Farmers pay heavy Rent, and yet live 
comfortably, without considering the Disproportion of Markets, and every 
Thing else, raise their Rent high, and extort it heavily:? Thus none will hold 
from them but those desperate Creatures who ruin the Land (in vain) to 
make their Rent; they fly; the Landlord seizes, and to avoid the like Mis- 
chance, takes all into his own Hands; which being unable to manage, he 
turns to grazing: thus one part of the Nation is starved, and the other 
deserted.’ The rich Farmers or Graziers, the third Sort, hold vast Quanti- 
ties of Land, and as they live like estated Men, equally contribute to the 
Poverty of the rest.* 

‘The Evil is easier seen than remedied; but perhaps the Example of a 
Gentleman of Fortune, whom I knew, may be useful:> He came early to the 
Possession of an Estate valued 2000 /. per Ann. but set to a vast Number of 
Tenants at a very high Rent: As usual in such Cafes, nothing could be in a 
worse Condition than his Estate; his Rents ill paid, the Land out of Heart, 
and not a Bush, not a tolerable Enclosure, much less Habitation, to be seen. 
He found his Leases out, but he did not study, with the Greediness of a 
young Heir, how to raise the Price nor Value of his Lands, nor turn out all 
his poor Tenants to make room for two or three rich. He retained all those 
to whose honest Industry he had been Witness, and lowered his Rents very 


1 Cf. Samuel Madden, Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen of Ireland, as to their 
Conduct for the Service of their Country, Dublin, 1738, p. 216: ‘Tis computed that we have above 100,000 
idle Hands in Ireland.’ 

2 Burke’s earliest views on landlord/tenant relations might have been learned from the Quakers at 
Ballitore. Quakers in Ireland ‘were warned against setting their lands at rack-rents’ (William C. 
Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism, Cambridge, 1919, 2nd edn., ed. Henry J. Cadbury, 1961, 
p. 564). 

3 Madden makes the same point at length, Reflections and Resolutions, pp. 50-4, 128-9. 

4 Cf. Swift, An Answer to the Crafisman, Prose Works, ed. Davis, xii. 175: “It is found by experience, 
that one grazier and his family can manage two thousand acres’; on the expropriations by graziers see 
Swift, An Answer to a Paper, Called a Memorial, Prose Works, ed. Davis, Xii. 17-25. ' 

5 A very similar story is told in an anonymous publication, 4 View of the Grievances of Ireland by a 


True Patriot, Dublin, 1745, pp. 6-9. 
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considerably; he bound them to plant certain Quantities of Trees, and make 
other Improvements.' Thus in a few Years Things had another Face, his 
Rent was well paid, his Tenants grew rich, and his Estate increased daily in 
Beauty and Value: There was a Village on it, which was equally ruinous 
with the rest; when he designed the Improvement of this, he did not take 
the ordinary Method of establishing Horse-races and Assemblies, which do 
but encourage Drinking and Idleness; but at a much smaller Expence he 
introduced a Manufacture, which, though not very considerable, employed 
the whole Town, and in Time made it opulent. Notwithstanding all this, no 
Person lives more hospitably in the Country, in the Town more genteel. I 
have often heard him discourse on this Subject. ‘I have lowered my Rents 
(says he) but how much am I the poorer? What Gratification do I want? ”Tis 
true, I have not every Month some new invented Carriage coming from 
England to make the Town amazed at my Folly; I keep no French Cook, I 
wear my own Country Manufactures; by which means I save, I believe, 
more than I lose by the Lowness of my Rent: At the same time I am satisfied 
Iam making Numbers happy, without Expence to myself, doing my Coun- 
try Service without Ostentation, and leaving my Son a better Estate without 
oppressing any one.’ 

Had many of our Gentlemen the same just Way of thinking, we should 
no doubt see this Nation in a short time in the most flourishing Condition, 
notwithstanding all the Disadvantages we labour under. But while they 
proceed on a quite opposite Plan, it can never emerge, though we were 
possess’d of many more Advantages than we are able to boast of. EA? 


On Friday, the rith Instant, Mr. Foore’s Entertainment will be performed 
at the Theatre in Caple-street. And by Desire of several Persons of Quality, 
it begins at Seven in the Evening precisely. 


PROPOSALS for Printing by Subscription, 
POEMS on several OCCASIONS,* 


I. The Work, consisting of near 200 Pages, shall be printed on the same 
Letter and Paper as the Proposals. 


1 PEC Were 7 
Trees were often felled by absentee landlords for profit; tenants however were reluctant to plant 
trees for fear they would increase the value and hence the rent of the holding. 
* See Reformer, 3 and 6. 
* The time of the entertainment had been changed possibly 
Smock-Alley on rr Mar. 


4 4 = . 1eECeEc 
Burke contr ibuted two pieces (see above pp. 38-45), Shackleton wrote a verse introduction; see 
Poems on Several Occasions, Dublin, 1748, 102 pp-, and Corr. i. 98, n. 3 
5 Bib @ehe 3 


because there was no performance at 
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II. The Price to Subscribers is Two British Shillings, One to be paid at 
the Time of subscribing, the other on the Delivery of the Book, stitch’d in 
blue Paper. 

UI. The Subscribers names to be printed. 

Subscriptions are taken in by the Printer hereof, and by Mr. Egan, at the 
King’s-bench Office in Kennedy’s-lane. 

As many People are disappointed by subscribing to Books which are 
never delivered; we assure the Publick, that this Work is actually in the 
Press, and will be soon ready for the Subscribers. 


N. B. The Price will be rais’d to Three British Shillings, as soon as the 
Subscribers are serv’d. 


Thursday the 17th of March, 1747-8 No. 8 


Parcus NUGARUM Cultor et infrequens 
Insanientis dum Sapientice 

Consultus erro? Nunc retrorsum 

Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 

Cogor relictos. 


Hor.! 


When an Author sits down to write, he has two Choices before him, 
whether he will follow that Way his Judgment tells him is right, or give into 
the more fashionable one of amusing the Town with Follies adapted to the 
reigning Humour. I always thought it very dishonourable to deal doubly 
with the Public, tho’ they themselves were weak enough to countenance the 
Cheat: But Experience, which teaches a Man Wisdom, may teach him 
afterwards that it is not always safe to make too free a Use of it; since every 
Step thereto is a Removal from the Gross of Mankind, and that to live as an 
Inhabitant of the World a Man should be naturalized to all its Follies. 

I was partly confirmed in this Opinion, by a Discourse I had the other 
Day with one of the Smarts’ of this City, who assured me among other 
Things, that the Person, who call’d himself the REFORMER, did not under- 
stand the Genius of the Place he lived in, if he thought by dull Reasoning to 
win the People from their most beloved Pastimes; that every one had a 
Liberty of chusing his own Pleasures; and that those which gratified the 


1 Horace, Odes, 1, 34, 1-5 (adapted: ‘nugarum’ for ‘deorum’): ‘Well versed in bizarre taste as I am, 
is it wrong to be sparing and irregular in my attention to stupid trifles? Now I have to go back and rethink 
my old ways.’ Burke was examined in Horace at university (Gorrat- 2). 

2 A relatively new term referring to people who affect fashionable dress or manners, The first 


recorded usage is dated 1712 (OED). 
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Senses most, with least Charge to the Understanding, were doubtless the 
most eligible; that to rail at what the People lik’d, was the worst Way in the 
World to gain their Esteem; that what he call’d obscene, low and trifling, 
was look’d upon by them in quite another Light; and that if he did not 
reverse his Maxims, and talk in a Stile more suitable to People’s Incli- 
nations, in a short Time very few would read him. This Charge, tho’ I knew 
it to be trivial, yet being conformable to general Taste, began to convince 
me I had been hitherto on a wrong Scent. ‘Shall I labour the Advancement 
of Learning, when the Nobility, whose Care it ought to be to protect it, 
think it not worth their Notice? or strive at a Correction of Manners, when 
the very Clergy themselves are so indolent upon the Occasion? why should 
the Concern of solid Sense and sound Judgment weigh heavier on my 
Spirits than any other modern Writer’s? or why should I make such a Str 
about Wit, when even the Play-Writers themselves can do without it? who 
am I, that I should pretend to be better and wiser than other Men?’ In short, 
courteous Readers, I now perceive I have only been deceiving you and 
myself hitherto, and the only Way I have to make you amends 1s to alter my 
Conduct; and that I may not be behindhand with the other Beaux Esprit of 
the Age, will now begin, as the Fashion is, to give Chocolate.! 


Sir Dilberry Diddle, in a Letter to Jacky Wagtail, reasons after this 
manner.’ 

Dear Jacky, 
I Receiv’d the Pin-cushion by the Hands of Billy Dimple, with your Re- 
marks on Mr. F *s celebrated Performance.’ The Pin-cushion I thank 
you for, but must beg leave to Dissent from you in that Part of your Letter, 
where you say, the Inventor of that Entertainment is the greatest Man now 
living. grant you his Mimickry is all in the highest Taste, and such as might 
be an Amusement for the politest Assembly; but in praising him you seem 
to forget the Perfections of our own Friend and Companion Billy Fribble;* 
who, though no Player, has, by being always in the Ladies Company, 
acquired such a Talent of taking them off, that there is not an Air down 
from the first Lady of Quality, to the upstart affected Milliner, that he 
cannot most perfectly mimic. Add to this, that he has a most inimitable 


: Woodward had now started to give chocolate at Smock-Alley. 

2 Diddle was the name used by Foote on invitations to his first ‘Chocolate’ in London on 25 Apr. 
1747. Diddle, Wagtail, Dimple, and Whistle are members of Fribble’s Club in Garrick’s farce Miss in her 
Teens (1747) which was played regularly at Smock-Alley. 

* Samuel Foote. : 


An effeminate character in Miss in her Teens. ‘Our own Friend’ may refer to Woodward, who played 
the part at Smock-Alley this season. 
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Faculty of yelping like a Lap-Dog; insomuch that he has by many been 
mistaken for the Original. Besides, I have just received a Letter from Will 
Whiffle, who tells me since his Arrival in Ireland, he is become acquainted 
with one 7° s.S n, who is a perfect Master of our new-found Nature, 
and will die in such a manner, as to afford you the double Delight of a Hero 
and Harlequin, and who is so happy in an effeminate Carriage, and squeak- 
ing Tone of Voice, that he even /ribilizes the most masculine Characters;! in 
short he seems to be so accomplish’d a Person (as Times now go) that were 
he here, I should be very fond of having him associated with our Club. 

Iam, Dear Jacky, 

Yours eternally, 
DILBERRY DIDDLE. 


N. B. The foregoing Letter being dropt on purpose in one of the London 
Coffee-Houses, by Jacky Wagtail, to let the World see what a choice Cor- 
respondent he had in Sir Dilberry, was the Cause of its now appearing to the 
Publick. 

By this Letter ’tis easy to perceive, that Mr. F *s coming hither at 
such a Season, was at the Instigation of Jacky Wagtail, in order to supplant 
Mr. S——w in the Favour of this City, by exhibiting Entertainments still 
more monstrous and incoherent than the other could furnish them with. 
And this Suspicion of F ’s Design will seem better grounded, when we 
consider, that at his first coming hither (as I am well assured) our Manager 
paid him a Visit, at which Time he very kindly offer’d him the Use of his 
House, and proposed to co-operate with him in any Piece of new-fangled 
Folly they might devise together: But the other obstinately refus’d, as 
thinking by the Elasticity of his Parts he had got the Wind of him; so taking 
a little House he has set up for himself, where the other’s best and most 
constant Auditors are continually flocking to him.’ 

As a Countryman I cannot but pity Mr. S' n’s Distress, and do 
sincerely advise him to be speedy in thinking of some Prevention to this 
Evil. It is his great Foible, that he is sometimes too nice in the choice of his 
Dullness, and will admit no kind of Buffoonery, that has not at the same 
Time some Smack of Learning or Politeness: Thus when the Statues leap 
from their Pedestals in A// for Love, and fall a dancing for the Amusement 


| Sheridan’s declining ability as an actor is remarked upon by Mrs Bellamy who played Cleopatra to 
his Antony on 1 March in Dryden’s All for Love (George Anne Bellamy, An Apology for the Life of 
George Anne Bellamy, 2nd edn., 3 vols., Dublin, 1785, 1. 111). 

2 Foote’s performances at Capel Street theatre presented serious competition to Sheridan; he replied 
to Foote by having Woodward put on a similar show; cf. Smock-Alley’s advertisement for 14 March, 
‘Between the Play and Farce Mr Woodward is to treat his Brother Atall [Foote] with a Dish of his own 


Chocolate’ (Sheldon, p. 327). 
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of Anthony and his Queen, the People are to take Notice, that this is no 
ordinary Dance, such as F° e, or any illiterate Contriver would have 
made it, but the Pyrrick Dance, a Dance as well known in Egypt in those 
Days, as it is now in the Colledge of Dublin, where no doubt every deep- 
read Student can do it very well.! But the Devil of it is, not one in five 
hundred of the Spectators knew the Difference between it and a common 
Country-Dance; so that the Manager’s noble Design was quite lost. Now I 
appeal to all Lovers of our present theatrical Performances, if instead of 
taking this strange Way of shewing his Learning, he had order’d M—/? 
as is the Custom in Puppet-Shews, to clap his Posteriors in Cleopatra’s Lap, 
the Jest had not been more intelligible and entertaining, and done more 
Honour to the Invention of the Manager; at least it would have brought him 
into the Way of securing full Houses, and this I take ought to be the only 
End of every Stage-Director. Ds 


The following Letter coming from an Admirer of Mr. Foote’s Entertain- 
ment, to shew our Impartiality to all Sides, we here, at the Writer’s Request, 
insert it. 


Mr. Reformer, 
If you have any Regard for that Merit you profess yourself a Patron to, I 
desire’ you may go see Mr. Foote’s Diversion, and then give us your Senti- 
ments thereon; and if after seeing him, you do not think him an excellent 
Player, as well as an ingenious Satyrist, I shall ever hereafter diffide in my 
own Judgment. I am, Sir, 
YVOUrSiu Sas 


N. B. Enclos’d in the same Letter came the following Epigram: 


Foote’s Action, Satyr, and Grimace, 
Are surely of celestial Race; 

Since by all Authors it is given, 

That Momus? is the Foore of Heaven. 


Sir, 


As you have promis’d a Criticism on what new Pieces were published, if 


' The first production of All for Love this season (20 November 1747) carried the notice, ‘With 
several new Scenes, Habits, Decorations and Dances’. The dance might have been introduced to distract 
from Sheridan’s poor showing as Antony (cf. Sheldon, p. 128). Burke had begrudgingly learned dancing 
from a dancing master who taught the family at home (Corr. i. 27). 

; Mechel, one of the French dancers employed by Sheridan. 

5 Original reads ‘dedesire’. + Not identified. 

> Greek god of ridicule and fault-finding. 
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you will give your Opinion of the Foundling, you will oblige a great many 
besides your constant Reader and humble Servant.! 
FER 
We are oblig’d to the ingenious Gentleman who sent us the Verses on 
Retirement,’ but as they were in some Parts incorrect, we desire he will 
excuse our not inserting them till they are polish’d; he may have our 
Observations by sending to our Printer. 


Advertisements. 
By Authority of the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
And, by Vertue of 
Several Letters Patents, heretofore Granted, 
Pursuant to the Regulation of the late Acts for preventing the many griev- 
ous Frauds and Abuses committed in the making and vending unsound 
adulterated and bad Drugs and Medicines; and, restraining in Practi ce 
illicit and irregular Persons: 
For Relief of the Sick and Wounded; 

Especially such as by sudden IIIness, or Accident might be lost, or far from 
the Help of regular Surgeons or Physicians may perish for want of season- 
able Assistance. 


ESTABLISHED REMEDIES for most Diseases and Disorders, curable by Physick 
or Surgery, are imported, prepared, and sold at the Elixir Ware-House, or 
Dispensary, in Sz/ver-court in Castle-street, with complete printed Instruc- 
tions for Use: Letters on particular or private Cases are also answered, and 
all necessary Care taken for the speedy, safe and effectual Cure of Patients, 
according to their Ages, Circumstances and Constitutions, at the easiest 
Rates. 


N. B. City or Country Lodgings, with regular Attendance are also fur- 
nished by the PROPRIETORS to such Persons as come from distant Parts, or 
cannot conveniently admit of their Cure at Home at the seasonablest 
Expence. 


**Real Objects, (as usual) are relieved at said 
Ware-house, gratis. 


1 Burke answers the request in Reformer, 10. Edward Moore’s The Foundling was produced for the 
first time in London on 13 February by Garrick, then by Sheridan in Dublin on 28 April 1748. The play 
had just been published in Dublin by Exshaw (d. 1776) and others (see advertisement, Dublin Courant, 


15 March 1748). 
2 Not identified. 3 Printed in Reformer, 11. 
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Thursday the 24th of March, 1747-8 No. 9 
A:qua ibi Libertas, communia pocula, lectus 


Non alius cuiquam, nec mensa remotior ull. 
Juv. 


Having received the following Letters, we shall defer giving our Judgment 
on the Foundling till next Paper. 


Mr. REFORMER, 

Tis with the greatest Pleasure I have hitherto read your Papers, which are 
calculated for so noble and useful an End as the Reformation of Taste and 
Manners. Every one must acknowledge they aim at the public Good, and as 
such every honest Man and Lover of his Country must applaud your 
Design, tho’ the Interest of some, the Prejudice of others, and the universal 
Sloth of this poor Kingdom, may make them, as well as yourself, despair of 
Success. 

Whether it be from our Climate, our Constitution, or our Genius, I won’t 
pretend to determine; but the Assertion is most true, that no civilized 
People in Europe are less concerned for the Welfare of their Country than 
we are.” 

This Canker of Idleness, this Rust of Sloth is no where more general, nor 
it’s pernicious Consequences more flagrant. ’Tis with the Government of a 
Republic as with the Geconomy of an Estate. When a Gentleman by long 
Neglect, and constant Course of Pleasures has contracted an Habit of 
Indolence, and leaves the whole Management of his Affairs to Servants who 
study only their private Gratification; his Substance suffers a gradual De- 
cay, yet he cares not to be disturbed from his Lethargy; or if he awake for 
some short Interval, his Ignorance in his Affairs hinders him from remedy- 
ing them, he is obliged to depend on his Dependents, and from an Aversion 
to examine into his Circumstances, assists his Servants to deceive himself, 
by persuading him that his Condition is not so bad as it seems; till at last he 
is made too sensible of his Misconduct, by seeing himself reduced to the last 
Degree of Indigence, and his Slaves rise to Opulence by those Steps which 
led him to Poverty. If the Picture of a single Person thus reduced by his 
Idleness to want the Necessaries of Life can move Compassion, what 
a deplorable Scene must it be to behold a fruitful and flourishing Nation 
sinking into Ruin and Misery, while those who are bound to promote 
its Advantage, by Birth, Gratitude and Interest, are spending its Revenues 
in a Country which despises us, or laying out their Income among 


' Juvenal, Satires, viii. 177-8: ‘Here freedom is equal for all, the same cup, 


no special couch, no top 
table reserved for anyone. * Point already made in Reformer, 4 and 7. 
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our Enemies for Fopperies, which would be better retrenched, or equally 
well supplied at home.! But this is a Subject which has often before now 
been handled so pathetically and ineffectually, that it is only now to be 
ranked among the Topics proper for Boys to declaim on in Schools, with 
ANNIBAL’s Deliberation after the Battle of Canne, and SYLLA’s abdicating 
his Dictatorship, and other such antique common-place Subjects.2 ’Tis 
true, the public Spirit of a few has very much encouraged Industry and 
Ingenuity, and gives us room to hope this Kingdom’s Improvement in 
several beneficial Arts; but without the Concurrence and hearty Endeav- 
ours of those who ought to lead on Diligence and Genius by the Hand, we 
can never expect it’s Emersion from Poverty and Dullness. The Charter- 
Schools of this Kingdom, are without doubt a very wise Institution, and 
such of them as are well regulated, and under proper Inspection, have 
already convinced us of their Utility.» Such a Number of Boys educated 
with good Discipline, early inur’d to Industry, and brought up in the 
Practice of our Religion as by Law established, cannot help reflecting as 
they grow up, that they are obligated to their Country, by Ties stronger 
than that of Birth, and (not to mention the Service they will be to it in its 
Manufactures by their habitual Diligence) if they have any Spark of Grati- 
tude, they will chearfully lay down their Lives (when call’d) to defend these 
Liberties, and that Religion, which from their Youth they have been taught 
to look upon as the most valuable of Blessings. 

As a Contrast to this, give me Leave to place before you what I intended 
the Subject of this Letter. There are a Race of Mortals here who may be 
rightly termed Aborigines; they are the very Scum of the Creation, and have 
nothing to denominate them of our Species but the Use of Speech ‘and the 
human Face divine;” the first of which Qualifications consists in a Jargon 
peculiar to themselves, and the latter they endeavour to deface to the utmost 
of their Power. As to their Polity, they partly adhere to the Custom of the 
ancient Scythians, partly to the Lacedemonians during the Administration 


! On absentee landlords see Reformer, 4 and 7. 

2 Burke and his friends had experience of such declamation exercises in the Club and at university 
(see J. W. Stubbs, The History of the University of Dublin, Dublin, 1889, p. 202), Hannibal’s victory over 
a much larger Roman army at Cannae in 216 B.C. gave him temporary control of southern Italy. In Livy’s 
account Hannibal found the victory more than he could immediately comprehend (Livy, xxii. li. 4). 
Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138-78 B.C.) abdicated his dictatorship in Rome in 79 B.C. 

3 Charter Schools, started in 1733, provided care and a Protestant education for children of poor 
Catholic families; not all were run satisfactorily; cf. Constantia Maxwell, Dublin under the Georges, 1714— 
1830, London, 1936, p. 136: ‘they were never fully occupied except in times of famine or acute distress.” 
By 1744 there were 19 schools caring for 443 children (4 Brief Review of the Rise and Progress of 
the Incorporated Society in Dublin for Promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland, Dublin, 1744, 
p. 13). 

+ Milton, Paradise Lost, 11. 44. 
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of LYCURGUS, and partly to the Persians as described by XENOPHON:! for like 
the first they have no fixed Habitation, like the second they encourage 
pilfering, like the last they educate their Offspring in common, and like all 
three they accustom themselves to Hardiness and Pain. For their ‘Tenets— 
they worship only one God whom they call their Belly, and their moral 
System is form’d of a Complication of Crimes, Whoredom, Idleness, Thiev- 
ery, and all manner of Debauchery.’ In these they carefully instruct their 
Youth of both Sexes, and form their pliant Minds to the Perpetration of 
every Vice, in which, as is usual, their Example is more prevalent than their 
Doctrine. Nay in the Article of Theft they make their Children outdo 
themselves; for their seeming Innocence screening them from the Suspicion 
of any bad Design, while the Smallness of their Stature enables them to 
creep into Places impervious to themselves, and their tender Age defending 
them from capital Punishment tho’ they should be apprehended, they serve 
as useful Members in the Commonwealth. You may probably by this time 
be desirous to know the Name of this Sect, which I will now inform you of. 
Tho’ their Practice in Filth and Obscenity, the Length of their Beards, and 
the Raggedness of their Apparel, seem to denominate them Cynics, yet 
permit me to stile them Peripatetics, tho’ this Nation knows them (to their 
frequent Loss and Disquiet) by the Appellation of stroling Beggars. These, 
Mr. Reformer, are a Set of People of a more pernicious Nature than is 
generally imagined. Not to mention the Nusance they are in Civil Society, 
the Scandal they are to the Kingdom, and the Detriment which it may be 
proved they are both to the landed and trading Interests, I will be bold to 
say, ’tis mostly to their kind Returns for our mistaken Charity that we owe 
the Robberies which are committed in Town and Country. As they have 
sufficient Leisure while they wait for Alms before Gentlemen’s Doors, they 
studiously explore all the Avenues to the House, what Part of it is most easy 
of Acces, which House has most Plate in it, and when the Master is from 
home. This the Blind among them often observe with great Care, and the 


' Scythians were nomads in classical times living north and east of the Black Sea. Lycurgus (fl. oth 
cent. B.C.) was made constitutional legislator by the Lacedaemonians (people of Sparta) at a time of civil 
and military disorder. Xenophon (c. 444~c.357 B.C.) expressed great admiration for the Persians, 
particularly the founder of the Persian monarchy, Cyrus the elder (d. 529 B.C.), in his Cyropaedia, a book 
Burke had recommended to Shackleton (Corr. i. 69, 72, 73)- 

> The letter echoes Swift and Madden in its criticism of the poor; cf. Swift, 4 Proposal for Giving 
Badges to Beggars, Prose Works, ed. Davis, xiii. 135 their idleness is ‘attended with all manner of vices 
particularly drunkenness, thievery, and cheating’; Madden refers to Ireland as, ‘a Nursery of ow 
Bigots and aan Fools and Fryers? (A Letter to the Dublin Society on the Improving their Fund, Dublin, 
1739, P- 50). 

* Cynics were philosophers in Athens (fifth century B.C.) who practised an ostentatious scorn for 
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Lame are dispatched with all Speed to advise the Gentlemen of the Pad 
(whose Haunts are their own) of these Particulars. Nay I doubt not but their 
Youth are often Principals in these Robberies; nor is it for nothing they 
always go armed with a long Pole, which every Gentleman’s Oak Grove 
supplies them with as they go along. 

And as their Principles allow of Polygamy (or rather as they have their 
Wives with whatever else they beg and steal in common) so Experience 
shews us by their numerous Progeny, that the Generation of them is not like 
to be extinct, as long as they are thus constantly supported, though never 
relieved; so that contrary to the antient and received Maxim in Politics, this 
Kingdom will be impoverish’d by the Number of its Inhabitants.! 

To conclude,—I send you these Hints, of which you may make what Use 
you please; though I doubt not but you have anticipated me in your Reflec- 
tions on this Head—My only Design is to prompt you hereby to take this 
Grievance into your Consideration (according to the Character you have 
assumed, and hitherto so well acted) and try if your Arguments can influ- 
ence those who have it in their Power to reform, to contrive some Method 
for occupying such a Number of strong lazy Hands, which must otherwise 
continue their Practice of Thievery; for the Proverb is no less true than 
trite, that Idleness is the Nurse of Vice.” By this Means they would perform 
one great universal Charity, for if the many lusty young Fellows of the 
Mendicant Order were employed in some Business, the old and miserable 
would subsist more comfortably on the Benefactions of the Parishes to 


which they respectively belong. 
iam. oir, 
Your constant Reader 


S24 and Well-Wisher. 


SIR, 
As you set out with the Title of REFoRMER, the Stage, (as it has ever been a 
great Incentive either to Virtue or Vice, shewing us the former in an 
amiable, and the latter in its own detestable Light) comes properly under 


your Cognizance. 


money and amusement. Peripatetics were strolling philosophers so named after Aristotle (384-322 B.c.), 
who is reputed to have taught his pupils in the shady walks of the Lyceum in Athens. 


| Cf, Swift, A Proposal for Giving Badges to Beggars, Prose Works, ed. Davis, xiii. 135: “This is the only 
Christian country where people contrary to the old maxim, are the poverty and not the riches of the 


nation.’ ~! 
2 A commonplace; cf. Chaucer, Prologue of the Second Nun’s Tale, ll. 1-2: ‘The ministre and the 


norice unto vice Which that men clepe in Englissh ydelnesse.’ 
3 Probably Richard Shackleton (Samuels, p. 174). 
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The Business of a Player, as far as I am able to judge, (as Plays are a kind 
of living Representations of past Actions), is, as near as he can, to enter into 
the very Soul and Spirit of the Character he is to personate.! 

BayjazeT was haughty, insolent and cruel, yet still he was so with the 
Dignity of a King;? his Change of Fortune did not subdue his Mind, and a 
conscious Greatness in it supported him through all his Calamities: Most 
Players seem to have been mistaken in acting his Part, and instead of the 
roaring of a Lion, present us with the grinning of a Cat-a~Mountain. 


Ridicule is the sacred Weapon left for Truth’s Defence, 
The sov’reign Judge 'twixt Merit and Pretence. 
Pope? 


And no body has ever more happily exercised this useful Weapon than 
Mr. Foote;* and as shewing and convincing Persons of their Errors, 1s 
frequently the most effectual Means to reform them, and the more so, when 
it is not maliciously but ludicrously done, I hope his Intentions will meet 
with the Success they deserve, that Nature alone will be consulted, and 
whining, mouthing, ranting, and making damnable Faces, which Hamlet 
even prohibits those who played the Murderers from doing, will be for ever 
exploded. 

As to his Rival on the other Theatre,° though I am very willing to 
acknowledge his Merits, yet I cannot think him in any Degree of Compe- 
tition with Mr. Foote; and I am well convinced, unless he can new modulate 
his unharmonious Voice, he never can do what in the modern Phrase they 
term—take him off.’ 

You, Sir, are a Reformer, | an humble Spectator, who equally frequent 
both Houses, as it has been objected, that Mr. Foote could only copy Faults, 
and was incapable of shewing us how a Part ought to be performed—I wish 
e’er he leaves us he would be so kind to play the Part of Hamlet, which I 


' Cf. Burke, ‘Several Scattered Hints Concerning Philosophy and Learning’, Somerset, Note-book 
p. 97: “The Action of a Play ought to be like a Rack to make Actors discover the bottom of their Souls, 
the most hidden part of their Characters.’ 

* Character in Rowe’s Tamerlane, performed at Smock-Alley, 4 November 1747; also in Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine the Great, Pt. 1 (1590), and based an Bajazeth (1397-1403), Turkish sultan, conqueror of 
Asia Minor, who was himself conquered and died in captivity. 

* Cf. Pope, Epilogue to the Satires, ii. 212-13: ‘O sacred Weapon! left for Truth’s defence, Sole Dread 
of Folly, Vice, and Insolence!’ 

* See Reformer, 6; Foote had turned from tragic acting to mimicry after playing in Macklin’s 
production of Othello (1744). 

* Hamlet’s advice to the players who are to act the murder of a king (Hamlet, m. ti). The play was 
performed at Smock-Alley, 4 March 1748, with Sheridan in the lead role. ‘ 

° Woodward at Smock-Alley. 


” Phrase used in an anti-Woodward advertisement, Dudblin Journal, 22-6 March 1748. 
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never yet saw even tolerably done, as it has such a Variety of Passions in it, 
that whoever can properly touch them, must bear the Palm from every 
Competitor. 

I saw Mr. 2uin do it, and I confess he was in such a Rage at his Father’s 
Ghost, that I was more than half afraid he would have killed it;! instead of 
filial Reverence, Terror at beholding the awful and beloved Shade, Com- 
passion for his mortal and then wretched Fate, he stamp’d and rav’d at it. 

I shall conclude this Paper with Mr. Pope’s Lines, which may be equally 
instructive to the Poet and the Player: 


First follow Nature, and your Judgment frame 
By her just Standard, which is still the same, 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear unchang’d and universal Light. 

Life, Force, and Beauty, must to all impart, 
At once the Source, and End, and Test of Art? 


Whoever deviates from this Rule, is neither a Poet nor a Player. 


Thursday the 31st of March, 1748 No. 10 


Can they make Plays there that shall fit, 
The Public Humour with less Wit2 
Huprs.* 


When any Thing new in the dramatick Way 1s long expected by the Town, 
the polite Part of it who regard such Amusements, flatter themselves with 
the hopes of seeing in the Performance, some new Vein of Humour or 
untouch’d Character, besides the Pleasure they must have to think they live 
in an Age, not altogether barren of great Genius’s. But it has been our 
Misfortune, for many Years past, to be deceiv’d in every Expectation of this 
Kind. ’Tis true, its Novelty often sustains for a Time the dullest Perform- 
ance. But that childish Fancy once worn out, the Bauble grows displeasing, 
nor can any Varnishing ever restore it to our Favour. The Suspicious Hus- 
band appear’d with all the Advantages that cou’d make a Piece well 
receiv’d.* It was acted with Applause, the Ladies, and Gentlemen likest to 

! James Quin (1693-1766), famous for his declamatory style. He played the Ghost to Sheridan’s 
Hamlet at Covent Garden, 31 March 1744, but no evidence has been found of his playing Hamlet. Born 


in England of an Irish father, he was educated in Dublin and first appeared on the stage at Smock-Alley 
in about 1712, before moving to London. In 1741-2 he toured Irish theatres in Dublin, Cork, and 
Limerick. 

2 Pope, Essay on Criticism, ll. 68-73. 3 Butler, Hudibras, Pt. Il, 11. 763-4. 

4 Benjamin Hoadly’s The Suspicious Husband was first performed on 12 February 1747 at Covent 
Garden. The first Dublin performance was on 29 June 1747 with Sheridan in the lead role as Ranger. 
It had already had four performances this season. A second edition of the play was published in Dublin 
by S. Powell for G. and A. Ewing in 1747. 
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Ladies, cry’d it up as an excellent Performance; Criticks wrote in Favour of 
it;' the Booksellers found the Profit in printing it; and almost every body the 
Worth of their Money in reading it—but alas! How soon was the Current 
chang’d—this immortal Piece had scarce arrived to its first Year, when 
every body began to discover, that what they were weak enough to admire, 
had neither Wit, Humour, Plot, Propriety of Characters, or any one of those 
Excellencies which distinguish Comedy from the meanest Dialogue.’ 

It is for this Reason, I am willing to give a short Character of a Play lately 
published, call’d the Foundling,’ a Performance, tho’ much superior to the 
other, as there may be found in it some Sparks of Wit, Turns of Humour, 
and a little aiming at Character—yet partakes so much of his Weakness and 
Insipidity, that a Degree lower would have made him his direct Parallel; 
their Gentlemen, their Fops, their Ladies, are all the same; their Judgment in 
conducting the Plot equal. And here I cannot but wonder at the great 
Barrenness of our modern Writers, who never give us a Play, which is not 
composed of such a Sort of trite and trivial Characters, as they seem to have 
got one general Receipt for—Two or three fine Gentlemen, a Rake, a 
Coxcomb, a pert Valet de Chambre, a Coquette, and a very fine modern Lady: 
If Invention be the Mark of Genius, as I am sure it is, the beating on in one 
invariable Track, is certainly the Sign of Dulness. This Play I shall call bad 
in no other Light, than of a Work which bears no Marks of Genius; 
otherwise, ’tis an innocent, and well-meant Piece, but partakes so little of 
the Vis Comica,* that to call it a Comedy, would be debasing the Name, by 
applying it to a Piece, which for the little Room it affords to Action, cannot 
pretend to raise Emotions in us stronger than we may have from reading an 
ordinary Novel; from such Work it may be presumed by the Air of it the 
Author took his Fable. But our Authors reverse the Business of the Drama, 
and are fond of introducing Scenes of Distress in Comedy. Who were the 
first Inventors of this Weeping Comedy, I cannot tell. But Sir Richard Steele 
seems to have given it a Sanction in his Conscious Lovers, by the Weeping of 
Indiana, which Absurdity he endeavoured to defend against the Criticks of 


' Notably An Examen of the New Comedy, call’d The Suspicious Husband, London, 1747; also Samuel 
Foote, The Roman and English Comedy Consider’d and Compar’d with Remarks on the S uspicious Husband, 
London, 1747, Pp. 33; I defy them [Cavillers] to produce a Comedy, since the Year [Seventeen] Twenty- 
six, that has a Tithe of the Merit of the Suspicious Husband’; see also Gentleman’s Magazine, February 
1747, Pp. 79, and March 1747, p. 133. j 

* See Reformer, 2 on the same point. 

3 The Foundling, yet to make its first appearance in Dublin, was advertised at Smock-Alley for 28 
Apr., ‘as it was lately acted in London, with universal Applause’ (Sheldon, p. 329). For reaction to the 


first London production at Drury Lane on 13 February 1748 see London Stage, 1660-1800, Pt. IV, i. 30. 
* The life-force of comedy. 
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those Times, by calling it an Effect of her extraordinary Joy;! this Excuse 
(lame as it is) is no Apology for those, who in a poor Imitation of him, make 
their Persons cry in down right earnest. Thus Lady Betty Modish in the 
Careless Husband, bursts into Tears at being told her Faults, Clarinda in 
the Suspicious Husband does the fame, being upbraided with hers, but in the 
Foundling, ’tis a pure Tragick Distress. 

*T were trivial to observe what every one so well knows, that the Original, 
and true End of Comedy was, by ridiculing the Follies, and Vices of Men, 
to make them ashamed of them;> hence it was establish’d as a Rule, that no 
Character should be introduc’d, which was not in some Part reproachable, 
because Nature has made them, and the Ends of Comedy require they 
should be drawn such;* and here is the great Use of such Writers, who by 
observing the growing Follies of the Age they live in, (for every Age has its 
peculiar ones) nip them in the Bud. But our modern Stage Directors think 
Satyr the greatest Fault in a Comedy, and as they know the Relish of the 
Town, give high Encouragement to Plays that abound with Characters 
insipidly perfect, where Virtue is painted in an unnatural, and consequently 
an unamiable manner. Such is that of Fidelia! As for Bellmont, her Lover, he 
1s a very common Character in modern Plays;> but to be found no where 
else, an odd Mixture of Honour, Falshood, good Sense, ill Principles, Love, 
Generosity, and Inhumanity—he gets a Lady in a very strange Manner, he 
rescues her at Midnight from the Hands of a Ruffian, who would have 
ravish’d her, and in order to treat her himself in the same Manner, brings 
her to his Father’s House, where she is respectfully receiv’d, tho’ coming 
thither with all the Marks of an ill Woman, and 1s protected by the Family 


' Preface to The Conscious Lovers in The Plays of Richard Steele, ed. Shirley S. Kenny, Oxford, 1971, 
p. 299: ‘A Joy too exquisite for laughter.’ In the same preface Steele defends his famous weeping scene 
(v. iii) against the charge made by such as Burke: ‘I must . . . contend, that the Tears that were shed on 
that Occasion flow’d from Reason and Good Sense.’ Criticism of the play started before it was published 
and continued for months afterwards: see e.g. Freeman’s Journal, 28 November 1722 and John Dennis, 
Remarks on a Play Call’d ‘The Conscious Lovers’, a Comedy, London, 1723, esp. p. 6. In later life Burke 
was one of the first to encourage Goldsmith’s The Good-Natured Man (1768) because it broke with 
sentimental comedy. 

2 Betty Modish in Cibber’s The Careless Husband, v. vii and Clarinda in The Suspicious Husband, v. 
ii. 

3 Commonplace, e.g. R. Rapin, Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie, trans. T. Rymer, London, 
1674, pp. 124-5: the end of comedy is ‘to show on the Stage the faults of particulars, in order to amend 
the faults of the Publick, and to correct the people through a fear of being render’d ridiculous, so that 
what is most proper to excite laughter, is that which is most essential to Comedy’. 

+ Cf. Dryden, Of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden, ed. Watson, i. 73: “By humour is meant some extravagant 
habit, passion, or affection, particular . . . to some one person, by the oddness of which he is immedi- 
ately distinguished from the rest of men; which being lively and naturally represented, most frequently 
begets that malicious pleasure in the audience which is testified by laughter.’ 

5 Fidelia is the heroine and Sir Roger Belmont a kind-hearted rogue in The Foundling. 
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against the ill Designs of the young Gentleman, whose Penetration was 
such as he could not perceive how improper a Place his Father’s House was, 
to carry on such an Intrigue. The Character of the Colonel being that of Lord 
Morelove in the Careless Husband, needs not here to be mention’d, only to 
observe, with how much Success the excellent Writers of this Age have 
imitated Cibber. And the Absurdity of Faddles is too obvious.’ *Tis common 
with Writers of Comedy (as indeed they should) to raise seeming Difficult- 
ies in the Plot, but they are more easily made than solv’d, for which reason 
tis surprizing to observe what miraculous Discoveries have been made to 
extricate the principal Person from those embarrasing Circumstances.’ 
Dryden was famous in that way, and this Author has not been behind-hand 
in the Improbability and Strangeness of his Discovery. I doubt whether 
such are allowable in Novels, but in Comedy where the greatest Probability 
should be preserv’d, they are intolerable. To enter into a particular Criti- 
cism, on Works which have the true poetical Spirit in them, is but just; but 
to do the same with Pieces that have not, would be as ridiculous as to 
attempt the Cure of Blemishes on the outward Surface of a dead Man; 
when there is no Spirit in a Work, the Reprehension of particular Parts is 
vain;> it is sufficient to say, that there being no Life in the Object, the best 
polishing and most regular Symmetry will never be able to recommend it; 
that inborn inexpressible Rule, that Men of Taste go by, is not to be 
flattered but by something that ravishes the Imagination, tho’ to a Head, 
which has no Perception of those Things, the most lifeless and terse will 
always be the most charming Performance. 


Advertisements. 
Speedily will be Publish’d, by Subscription, Price a British Shilling. 


The rriso Theatre, illustrated with Notes, Moral, Historical, Poetical, 
Theatrical, Geographical, Political, Antient and Modern, Foreign and 
Domestic, Serious and Comical. Collected and Digested by W. R. 
Chetwood.* 


' Lord Morelove is the faithful lover in The Careless Husband; Colonel Raymond and the ridiculous 
fop Faddle are characters in The Foundling. 


* Dryden praises Jonson for such a discovery in The Silent Woman ( Of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden, ed. 
Watson, i. 75-6). 

1 s\ commonplace criticism of French drama; cf. Dryden, Of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden, ed. Watson, i. 
56: the beauties of French plays ‘are indeed the beauties of a statue, but not of a man, because not 
animated with the soul of poesy, which is imitation of humour and passions’. 


+ W. R. Chetwood (d. 1766), prompter at Drury Lane for twenty years, moved to Smock-Alley in 
1742. This book was published in 1749 as 4 General History of the Stage (more Particularly the Irish 
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Life’s but a walking Shadow, a Poor Player, 
That Struts and Frets his Hour upon the Stage, 
And then is heard no more. 


Macbeth. ! 
Thursday the 7th of April, 1748? No. 11 


Our Papers are sometimes employed on Subjects which we think useful, 
tho’ no present Occasion should suggest them, at other Times, the posture 
of Affairs affords us Matter of Speculation, and now the Season presents 
one, which it were equally blameable in us and all good Men to neglect. 

Pythagoras recommends to his Disciples, to pass the Close of each Day in 
Retirement, to revolve their past Actions, to contemplate useful Matters, 
and lay in proper Resolutions for their future Conduct;} nor is it less wisely 
ordained in the Christian Polity, that certain Times recurring annually, 
should be devoted to Religion, lest the Mind too much softened by Pleas- 
ures, or overgrown with the Rust of worldly Cares, should forget its high 
Destination. I have read of Persons whom some Misfortune threw among 
barbarous People, where being habituated to their Company, they grew in 
Love with their Manners, and never remembered or never desired to see 
their native Country.* A small Time properly applied to Reflection, would 
prevent such a scandalous Degeneracy; and there is none who cannot spare 
it, cannot spare the smallest Part of their Time to provide for the longest of 
their Existence, where their Happiness, or Misery is not Precarious, or by 
Fits, but to endure without Interruption thro’ all Eternity. 

There are a Set of Men not infrequent in this City, who tho’ they allow 
of Morality, cry down reveal’d Religion, yet in their Practice, they make 
them equal, neglecting both;> how weak an Obligation, Morality consider’d 
in itself would be, may be seen, by supposing Laws imposed on a Nation, 
without Rewards for those who kept, or Punishments for those who broke 
them. They are not true Friends to Virtue, who would deprive it of any 
Thing which serves to enforce or strengthen it; they are like the Wolves in 
the Fable, who enter’d into a Treaty with the Sheep, wherein it was stipu- 
lated, that they should dismiss the Dogs; and then they tore the Flock to 


Theatre): From its Origin in Greece down to the Present Time, Dublin. There was also a London edition 
printed for W. Owen. 


1 Macbeth, v. v. 24-6. 2 Maundy Thursday, 1748. 

3 Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras, 40. Pythagoras (b. c. 580 B.c.), Greek philosopher and scientist. Little 
is known of his life and none of his writings remains. 

4 Allusion possibly to Gulliver in Swift, Gulliver's Travels, Bk. IV. 

5 Burke was later to ridicule Free-thinkers in the Vindication of Natural Society (1756). 
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Pieces.! These Men have so far interwoven their darling Appetites with 
every Thought, that their most refined Judgments on Things become but 
Gratifications to a favourite Paffion, and all the Actions resulting from 
thence, tho’ agreeable to their System of Morality, are not less opposite to 
Religion than right Reason, for herein they coincide, as those two only 
produce Actions which are called good and wise. Formerly an affectation of 
Singularity caused such Opinions; but now, to have no Taint of them, is 
almost as singular, they have since got a Reason more substantial, they form 
a Set of Rules at once to indulge their Passion and lull their Conscience. 
Thus they sometimes deceive Men of Sense thro’ the hardiness of their 
Notions, and the Vulgar very often, from an Ability to talk more against 
Religion, than they can for it, and flush’d with this Appearance of 
Success, attribute that to a Defect in the Cause, which was merely in the 
Defender. 

The two greatest Enemies of Religion are the above-mentioned Infidelity 
and Blind Zeal, the former attacks it like an open Enemy, and the latter like 
an indiscreet Friend, does it more Harm than Good; the first gives rise to 
the Free-Thinkers, the latter to our Sectaries,’ a truly religious Life has the 
same Efficacy to the prevention of both. This would soon convince Unbe- 
lievers of the superior Power of Religion towards a moral Life, and shew at 
the same Time how much it exceeds all Systems of Philosophy, in support- 
ing us under Misfortunes as that teaches us only to bear; but this to rejoice 
in them, by fastening our Thoughts on something indeed past our Compre- 
hension, but not our Hopes: And even this Appearance of Religion would 
hinder many from throwing themselves into the Arms of the first false 
Teacher that offers, who with the Advantage of a Shew of Zeal, promises 
that Comfort they could not find before. 

The Practice of Virtue and Religion is indispensable at all Times; but 
never more than at this, when we commemorate the Time our Creator 
became our Redeemer, and for our sake manifested in the highest manner 
the highest Attributes of his Divinity, his Love and his Power, the one in 
dying for us, and the other in conquering Death, by giving that glorious 


' The story is sometimes attributed to Aesop (pl. 570 B.c.), e.g. Aesop’s Fables, ed. Emile Chambry, 
2nd edn., Paris, 1960, Fable 217. 

* For a similar but more extensive attack on Zeal in religion see Spectator, 185 and, on Infidelity, 
Spectator, 186; also Swift’s satire on zeal in Tale ofa Tub, vi. Noteworthy among those criticised for their 
enthusiasm in religion were John Wesley (1703-91), who visited Dublin in August 1747 and his brother 
Charles (1707-88), who moved there in September 1747. Charles was still in Dublin when John Wesley 


returned for a preaching tour in March 1748. Many of John Wesley’s works were printed in Dublin at 
this time by S. Powell. 
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Proof of our Immortality, and being himself the first Fruits of the 
Resurrection.! Gre 


The following are the Verses on Retirement we promised some Time ago 
to insert.* 


Retirement. An Ode. 
In Imitation of Mr. Pope.* 


Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem, 
Quod te imitari aveo. 
Lucret.* 


T. 
While busy Cares Mankind employ, 
How blest in this Retirement, 
Do I the Gifts of Heav’n enjoy 
With sweet Content. 
2H 
Let Princes to the World proclaim 
Their Pow’r, too like Omnipotence! 
And Heroes boast immortal Fame, 
Vain Recompence. 


The Sun himself sometimes appears 
Obscur’d, when Storms invest the Air; 
So regal Pomp is dull’d with Fears, 
And anxious Care. 


4. 
While Boreas? tears up the Deep, 
And frights the trembling Mariner, 
In quiet I can wake or sleep 
Without a Fear. 
5. 
Here fix’d, I seek no better State, 
Here shun the Hurry, Strife and Noise, 
Which on a Life of Bus’ness wait, 
For purer Joys. 


Dull Cares can ne’er disturb my Mind, 
Nor my calm Bosom e’er intrude; 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. 15: 20; ‘But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 


slept.’ 

2 See Reformer, 4. 3 Reformer, 8. oGIE Pope, “Ode on Solitude’. 

5 Lucretius, De rerum natura, 3, 5—6; ‘It is not from a desire to compete, but out of love, that I so want 
to imitate you.’ 6 The north wind in Greek mythology. 
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For happy those who Pleasures find 
In Solitude. 


We 
Here with great Newion, Albion’s Pride, 
I Nature’s Laws sometimes explore, 
Or trace (Columbus being my Guide) 
Some new-found Shore.’ 
8. 
Sometimes, as now, I touch the Lyre 
With trembling Hand; sometimes I read 
How Homer sings Achilles’ Ire, 
Or Hector dead: 
Q. 
Or learn from the Historian’s Page 
What Revolutions Time produc’d, 
What shining Deeds surpriz’d each Age, 
What Pow’rs reduc’d. 
10. 
Sometimes I love the rural Cheer, 
With Pleasure view my fertile Soil, 
Or set my Nets, or chase the Deer 
With pleasing Toil. 
Li: 
Fair Cynthia’ from the God of Day 
Receives her Brightness in the Night, 
My Soul receives from Virtue’s Ray 
A surer Light; 
Eos 
Which with a mild despotic Sway 
O’er all my Thoughts and Actions reigns, 
And, as a Guide, directs my Way 
T° yon starry Plains. 
F3. 
The Needle by magnetic Force, 
Tho’ tost thro’ th’ wild tempestuous Sea, 
Yet from the North ne’er turns its Course, 
Pointing the Way: 
I4. 
F’en so the virtuous Man’s free Will, 
Tho’ thro’ Storms of Passion driv’n, 


' Sir Isaac Newton, English scientist who discovered the laws of gravitation. Albion was the ancient 
Celtic name for Great Britain. Christopher Columbus (1451-1506), explorer famous for his voyages to 
the Caribbean and Central America. 

* In Homer’s /liad the major Greek character Achilles, grieving over the death of his friend Patroclus 
at the hands of the Trojan leader Hector, sets out angrily to kill him (//iad, 18-22). 

* Greek goddess of the moon and youth. 
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Yet still will shun the tempting III, 
And point to Heav’n. 
Nae 


By Permission of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
the City of Dublin.’ 


For the Enlargement of the unfortunate young Gentleman, confin’d in 
the Marshalsea of the Four Courts (who met with the fatal Disappointment 
at Smock-Alley Play-House, occasioned by the Dispute that happened 
there on the 21st of January 1746)* will be acted at the Theatre in Caple- 
street, on ‘Thursday the 21st of this Instant, the celebrated Comedy (never 
acted here before, and now acting in London with great Applause) called 
the FOUNDLING;} the part of Sir Charles Raymond to be performed 
by the unfortunate young Gentleman, young Belmont just arrived from 
London,’ and Faddle by the Author of a new Comedy, called the Devil 
turn’d Methodist (which is now in Rehearsal).° To which will be added a 
new Farce called the Lady’s Physician; the part of Sir Solomon Wronghead to 
be performed by the Author, who never appeared on any Stage before.’ 


Thursday the 14th of April, 1748 INov 12 


Scribendi recte sapere est & principium © fons. 
Hor.* 


There is nothing, on which Men form so various Judgments, and so few 
just, as on good Writing; but they seem in some measure to have agreed on 


' Not identified. 

> Use of the Capel Street theatre required the permission of the Lord Mayor (Sheldon, pp. 80-1). 
This advertisement looks like a satirical version of the theatre’s own advertisement in the Dublin Journal, 
5-9 April Foote-had recently finished his season there (see Reformer, 6). 

3 The Kelly riots started in the Smock-Alley theatre on 21 January 1747 at a benefit performance of 
Rowe’s The Fair Penitent for a young man in the Marshalsea prison. Burke gave Shackleton a detailed 
account of the riot in Corr. i. 82-4. 

+ Tf true this would precede Sheridan’s opening night of the play by a week. Capel Street theatre was 
running a number of benefit performances for the actor John Pilkington (Dublin Journal, 5-9 April 
1748), who may have been a son of Laetitia Pilkington (1712-50), a one-time favourite of Swift. The 
Pilkingtons were enemies of Sheridan (Sheldon, p. 126, n. 71). See Reformer, 13. 

5 Belmont was played by Garrick in the Drury Lane production, but he did not visit Dublin this 
season. 

6 No evidence has been found for The Devil Turn’d Methodist. 

7 Pue’s Occurrences, 16-19 April advised that The Foundling was postponed to 26 April ‘on account of 
a New Farce called The Lady’s Physician’. No record has been found of this farce, though the title may 
be an allusion to a pamphlet of the same name on female disorders by a Frenchman M. Samuel Tissot, 
in which case the joke would be aimed at Mrs Pilkington, The name Sir Solomon Wronghead may be 
a fabrication alluding to the lead character Sir Francis Wronghead in Cibber’s The Provoked Husband, 
performed at Smock-Alley. 27 Feb. 1748. 

8 Horace, De aite poetica, 1. 309: “The fundamental principle and starting point of writing well is 
good sense.’ Addison uses the same quotation for an essay on wit in Spectator, 62. Many of the senti- 
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a kind of Standard, which they call Spirit. The highest and only Praise they 
give a Work which they like is, “that it is written with Spirit.’ As I am 
naturally curious, I could not be satisfied without understanding a Point of 
Criticism so much insisted on; for which Reason, I took some pains in 
perusing most of the Pieces serious, and comical, which are said to be in that 
Taste, and was surprized to find, that the Essence of one consisted in a 
flighty bombast Stile, without Connection or Order, and the others were 
full of that low kind of City Pertness, so conspicuous in waggish Appren- 
tices, join’d to some Market Phrases, and some Parody. When this kind of 
Writing first came in Vogue I don’t know, for I can trace it no higher in one 
Line than to the famous Lilburn, and in the other it ends with Mr.7om 
Brown of facetious Memory.' 

Since this came to be established as the Test of good Writing, it is 
humourous to observe how our Writers strive for it; occupet extremum 
scabies;? all fall to in a Hurry, throw aside Reflection, and put down every 
Whimsy that occurs without the least Notion of Order or Decency, for fear 
the Spirit should evaporate; and he who most compleatly throws off the 
Appearance of Reason has the greatest Applause, as in drunken Company, 
he is the Hero of the Night, who commits the greatest Extravagances. The 
grave Writer (serious I can’t call him) be his Subject never so trivial, 
wonders that the Walls don’t cry out, that the Stones of the Street do not 
rise up on so great an Occasion.’ He tramples on Kings, and Jupiter is his 
Playfellow.* The humourous is as low as the other is high; you see him in a 
Ring of droll Porters or dancing Beggars. They are on the Extremities of 
Nature. 

This kind of Spirit so much commended in Prose Writing is not even 
an indifferent Matter, ’tis a real Fault and a great one, Poetry and Prose 
have quite distinct Provinces, which to reverse were the most absurd 
thing in the World; for the Fire which is but reasonable in one, is downright 
Fury and Madness in the other, and you may observe whenever it be- 


ape in this paper are elaborated upon in Burke’s essay ‘The Man of Spirit’, Somerset, Note-book, 
Pp. 93-5. 


' John Lilburne (1614-57), political agitator and pamphleteer who later turned Quaker. Thomas 
Brown (1663-1704) wrote essays, poems, and coarse satires; the work which best suits Burke’s descrip- 
tion is Brown’s Amusements (1700). Brown was referred to as ‘of facetious Memory’ by Addison 
Spectator, 567. 


Ne Apis De aite poetica, |. 417: phrase from a children’s game of tag in ancient Rome, ‘Devil take the 
indmost. 


3 r 5 Sper) 5 
. Ch Luke 19: 40, on Christ’s entry to Jerusalem; ‘if these [disciples] should hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out.’ * Jupiter, the greatest of the Roman gods. 
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comes the Practice of the Age to write their prose-like Verse, their Verse 
sinks to Prose, or something lower,! as when one Side of the Scale rises 
and kicks the Beam, the other falls to the Ground of Necessity, and in effect 
we seldom hear a Poem praised for any thing but Smoothness of Verse, 
nor a Prose Composition but for its Spirit. This Taste for turgid Writing 
is what Petronius so much complains of, which he says passing from 
Asia, corrupted Greece, and so poison’d the Source of the Roman 
Eloquence;’ nor would it be unreasonable to say, that to this Way of think- 
ing we owe much of the present ill Taste; besides it will have two bad 
Consequences, in diverting the Attention of People from the more 
solid Parts of Learning, and in increasing the Number of Authors, for 
every one who finds he can raise an ill-bred Laugh in his Club, will think 
he has Qualifications sufficient to write with Spirit, and perhaps he is not 
mistaken, for nothing is more easy, ’tis but to put down his first Thoughts 
with some Degree of Fury, and intersperse them with whatever Ends of 
Verse he has learn’d at the Play-house, and he may succeed, and even say 
some smart Things, for ’tis a Happiness which Madness often hits on. 

But this Jgnis Fatuus,* is not more removed from good Sense and Nature, 
than it is from the true Spirit, which has always good Sense for its Basis; it 
never is unseasonably inflated, for they are the half kindled smothered Fires 
that flash and glare, the true Fire is a constant gentle and equable Heat. The 
true Spirit knows nothing of the compound Epithets, harsh Metaphors, 
unnatural Exclamations, and eternal Parody so much used by the other. 
The false Spirit is like an undisciplined Army, its first Attack is furious, in 
which if it fails it is of no further Use; but the true like a well trained one, 
wins by Constancy, Regularity, and continued Heat.° 

In short, Grandeur has no greater Enemy than Bombast, nor Wit 
and Humour than Pertness;° as a Rascal cannot affront a Gentleman more 
than to wear his Cloaths, and endeavour to pass for him. Good Sense 
alone stamps a Value on Writing, as ’tis the Solidity which discovers Gold 
from Tinsel, and he pays an ill Compliment to his Judgment who says 
a Work is sensible but bad for want of Spirit or other Ingredients, for 


| Cf. Pope, Dunciad, i. 273-4; the Queen of Dulness, “Here to her Chosen all her works she shews; 
| Prose swell’d to verse, verse loitring into prose.’ 

2 Cf. Petronius, Satiricon, 2-3. es 

3 Cf. Swift, ‘A Digression concerning Madness’, Tale of a Tub, Prose Works, ed. Davis, i. 102~14. 

+ Delusive inspiration. 

5 Burke may have in mind Horace, De aite poetica, ll. 143-4: the good poet ‘is not reduced to smoke 
after a blinding start, but out of smoke he brings light so that he then produces wonderful and striking 
stories’. 

6 Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime, iii. 1-4. 
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this alone is sufficient to make it good; but it is observable, that wherever 
‘t is it never wants all the necessary Attendants, and it is want of ‘Taste 
only that hinders their being perceiv’d, and Folly that makes that main 
Point disregarded, which is not only the Test, but as Horace says, the 
very Fountain of good Writing. 

We cannot end this Paper without taking notice a Set of damning Criticks 
which infest the City; formerly those of that kind were Men, who having 
their Heads filled with learned Lumber,! and Hearts sour’d with ill Success, 
turn’d that Learning, which could not advance themselves, to pull down 
others;? but now you meet these pretended Aristarchi behind every Coun- 
cer; they will soon commit a Solecism in Nature, and grow more numerous 
than their Prey the Writers, unless prevented. For which Reason we 
exclude by Virtue of our Reforming Authority, from the Right of Criticism, 
1. All who cannot read; that will cut off a large Branch of them: 2. All 
those who do not read; that will be larger: 3. Those whose Reading 1s the 
Magazine,* whose Judgment the Word Spirit, and whose Admiration a 
Player; that will be still larger; 4. Those who condemn, for je ne scat quoy,” 
Faults, which as they do not understand, they cannot explain; and all who 
cannot tell when ask’d in what the Goodness of a Piece consists; this will, I 
believe, take off most of them, and leave a clear Stage for good Writers and 


true Critics. 
AE. 


Proposals for printing by Subscription, 


‘THE FOOLISH MISCELLANY.’ Being a choice Collection of the most singular 
and entertaining Pieces of Dulness that have been written or published for 
this three Years past in this City, in which will be occasionally interspersed, 
Remarks of the Editor, shewing the Excellency of each Performance as they 
stand opposed to each other; as also a Defence of this kind of Writing 
against the middle kind of Authors, proving that next to the best they are 


' Pope, Essay on Criticism, ll. 612-13: ‘The Bookful Blockhead, ignorantly read, | With Loads of 
Learned Lumber in his Head.’ 

5 i oie: 

Cf. Pope, Essay on Criticism, \. 514-15: ‘Now, they who reach Parnassus’ lofty Crown, | Employ 
their Pains to spurn some others down.’ 

d Severe critics, so called after Aristarchus (c. 217-c. 145 B.C.), Greek grammarian and critic 
especially of Homer. 

4 : , ; 

Probably the monthly Gentleman’s Magazine or the London Magazine, both published in London. 

I do not know what’, or ‘an inexpressible something’: an affected French phrase. 
The same signature as for Reformer, 3, 6, 7. 
The manuscript is discussed in Reformer, 13, but no evidence has been found that it was published. 
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the most deserving (for the Entertainment they give) of Approbation; as 
Mr. Pope observes, 


The middling Author is by all accurst, 
We only hearKen to the best or worst.’ 
CONDITIONS 

I. That the Work shall be printed on the same Letter and Paper as the 
specimen. 

HU. The Price to Subscribers is Two Shillings English, one to be paid 
down, and the other on the Delivery of the Book in Half-binding. 

II. ‘They who subscribe for Six shall have a Seventh gratis. 

IV. The Subscribers Names shall be printed, if required. 

Subscriptions to be taken in at Mr. Cotter’s, Bookseller in Skinner-rom. 

N. B. The Editor hopes, as these Poems will be acceptable to all, to 
Blockheads whom they will charm, and Men of Taste whom they will make 
laugh, that they will meet with an universal Encouragement, and that the 
Publick may not doubt the genuine Dulness of my Stock, I take this 
Opportunity to assure them that the Pieces I have by me are all compos’d 
within this three Years, and by the Ingenious of this City, I have been 
particularly careful in preserving the most shining Pieces publish’d Weekly 
in Mr. George Faulkner's Paper, such as Play-house Puffs, Panegyricks on 
Thomas Sheridan, Esq;? Epigram, on Lap-Dogs, Funeral Verses on deceas’d 
Monkeys, and other important Subjects. 


Any Person wanting One Hundred Pounds, or Two Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds, upon good Security, and at Six per Cent, may hear of it at Mr. 
Joseph Cotter’s under Dick’s Coffee-house. 


Thursday the 21st of April, 1748 No. 13 

Dulce est destpere in soco. 
Hor.’ 
To a generous Mind nothing is so agreeable as to commend the Works of 
others, and to be a Means of ushering into the World such happy Produc- 
tions, as thro’ their prevailing Merit, must in Process of Time be esteemed 


' Not identified as by Pope. 

2 George Faulkner, friend and supporter of Sheridan, whose Dublin Journal carried notices of 
Smock-Alley performances. The proposed book is possibly an answer to Miscellanea curtosa published 
by Faulkner on 5 January 1748; it would cover the three years in which Sheridan had been manager at 


Smock-Alley. 
3 Horace, Odes, iv. xii. 28: ‘It is fun to play the fool on certain occasions’ [‘. . . loco’]. 
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by every Body: It is very certain, the best Pieces (some very few excepted) 
at their first Appearance, have met but with ordinary Reception; the Taste 
requisite to take in all the Scope, and various Beauties of a regular Perform- 
ance being only in the Minds of a few, its Reputation cannot be establish’d, 
until the Taste of these few gain such an Influence, as to be embrac’d by all;! 
nor do I believe this to be any purpos’d Malice in the Minds of the many, 
but an Inability to discern, which ought rather to be pitied than blam’d. Mr. 
Waller’s Expressions on such an Occasion are very fine, 


For as the Nightingale, without the Throng 

Of other Birds, alone attends her Song; 

While the loud Daw, his Throat displaying, draws 
The whole Assembly of his Fellow Daws: 

So must the Writer, whose Productions should 
Take with the Vulgar, be of vulgar Mold: 

Whilst nobler Fancies take a Flight too high 

For common View, and lessen as they fly? 


I was led into these Thoughts by the Perusal of a Work, advertis’d in our 
last Paper, call’d the Foolish Miscellany, which was sent to us for our 
Opinion: I must confess, at first Sight the Title shock’d me, for I could not 
conceive of what Use it could be to the World, to present them with a 
Collection of stupid Performances, which at best could make the Judicious 
laugh, without any Moral to instruct, without which no Book should be 
publish’d; but I was soon convine’d of my Mistake, when, dipping into it, 
I found this foolish Tract to be a most artful, and well contrived Piece, and 
perhaps as poinant a Satyr upon the Scriblers of these Times, as ever was 
written; for he hath not only interspers’d the several Pieces of Dullness he 
makes use of, with the most witty and humorous Remarks, but hath added, 
to crown the whole, an entire and regular Comedy, call’d the Poetical Lady, 
or Assembly of Authors;* in which are shewn, in the most lively Manner, the 
Aims, Passions, Interests, moral and poetical Capacity of each Writer: In 
short, as the Duke of Buckingham says (if I remember) 


' Critical commonplace. cf. John Dennis, A Large Account of the Taste in Poetry, The Critical Works 
of John Denms, ed. E. N. Hooker, 2 vols., Baltimore 1939, i. 287: ‘the surest way to arrive at reputation 
[as a writer] is to please the knowing few, for that they at last must draw in the multitude.’ 

* Edmund Waller, ‘Epistle to Mr Killigrew’, Il. 5-12 (misquoted). Burke called Waller ‘one of the 
most Charming poets of England’ (Corr. i. 74). 

* The work was still only at the stage of a proposal. A similar piece was published in London, The 


Fool: being a Collection of Essays and Epistles .. . Published in the Daily Gazetteer, 2 vols., London, 1748. 
* Not identified. : 
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He does not only shew the Things they do, 
But also gives their Reasons for them too.! 


As it is expected this Book will be soon publish’d, I shall omit saying any 
thing further of it until it comes out, at which time the Judicious in such 
Works, will see how moderate I have been, in speaking well of a Perform- 
ance, to which, to deny the Praise it deserves, were the greatest Ignorance 
or [ll-nature. 


The following Letter the Author sent me with his Book. 


Mr. REFORMER, 

I Request your Perusal of the following Sheets, and your Opinion of 
them, to be deliver’d in your next Paper; I am but a young Author, yet do 
not think so meanly of my Ability, as to suppose my Works beneath Notice; 
nor yet am I so vain as to think them above Correction; use then that 
Candour, and Impartiality in judging, as you would to one, whose Vanity 
you regarded less than his Reputation, and believe me to be, whatever your 
Opinion is, 

Your Friend and Admirer, 
Elon 

Since our Last, we have received the following Letter: 

SiR, 

Several of our late Authors have been at great Pains to make their 
Readers learned, without any, by Dictionaries, Compendiums, &c. and it 
must be owned, to their Honour, they have been very successful in propa- 
gating that Species of Literati, called Smatterers;’ but I must beg Pardon for 
thinking the Scheme imperfect, as long as there is nothing in that Way 
attempted for the Authors. ”Tis certainly hard, that none but Persons of 
Genius, and Learning should write; and as hard, that when they do, they 
should make the awkward Figure their Nakedness obliges them to. Now 
I think by long, Study and Observation, I have reduced the Method of 
Writing to a few general Heads, plain enough for the Comprehension of a 
Blockhead, and short enough for the Memory of a Wit: These, with some 
Observations on them, make up a small Book, which I intend shortly to 


' George Villiers, 2nd Duke of Buckingham, et a/., The Rehearsal (1672), ‘Prologue’, Il. 21-2 (mis- 
quoted): ‘I will not only shew the Feats they do, | But give you all their Reasons for ’em too.’ 


2 Not identified. 
3 Faulkner had recently published such a work, Biographia classica, a two-volume compendium on 


classical literature, ‘Very proper to be read by Ladies as well as Gentlemen, as it will enable them to talk 
upon any of the above Subjects’ (Dublin Journal, 5-8 March 1748). A smatterer was ‘One who has only 
a slight or superficial knowledge’ (OED). 
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publish by Subscription, and would fain, by your Means, give the Publick 
some Notion of my Design. 

The whole turns on the proper Use of Capitals, Italicks, Blanks and 
Dashes; by which I mean to supply the Place of Learning, Wit, Reflection, 
and other Excellencies of Writing.! Learning is best shewn by the Use of 
Capitals, and is effected by chusing out the Names of celebrated Authors, 
and putting them in large Letters, so that they may strike the Eye; it would 
not be amiss to group them handsomely, as thus, HORACE, VIRGIL, POLITIAN, 
and VALERIUS FLACCUS,2 or you may have some Words between each Au- 
thor—they have their Beauties either Way. And if you would strengthen 
any Notion of your own, you may say, HOMER, AULUS GELLIUS® and Sir ISAAC 
NEWTON were of such or such an Opinion; this proves at once the Greatness 
and Variety of a Man’s Reading. Wit is best expressed by Jtalicks; a Joke is 
often lost for Want of them, and many a one taken where rea//y there was 
none. As Wit is very commendable, no Sentence should be without /talicks; 
but there is a Secret in the judicious Use of them, which none but Adepts 
are let into. The great Use of Blanks is pretty obvious. It is an excellency in 
a Writer not to say all that may be said, but leave something for the Reader’s 
Discovery; Blanks perform this to Admiration, so that they can scarcely be 
used too often; besides that they give the Work an Air of Treason, or 
Scandal, which move two Passions very laudable. The Dashes are a more 
modern Invention than any of the former, yet not less excellent;—they 
supply the Place of Reflection, and give a sententious Air to a Discourse;— 
they are of wonderful Use, as they bring Improvement to the Reader,— 
Profit to the Author and Printer, and Ease to all three:-—To them the 
Female Spectator, Parrot, and other beautiful Compositions of that Nature, 
owe their Success;* but I know not where Blanks have made a more shining 
Figure than in the Earl of Shaftsbury’s Characteristics— ”Tis I affirm the 

' This paragraph elaborates on Swift, ‘The Preface’, A Tule of a Tub, Prose Works, ed. Davis, i. 28: 
‘where I am not understood, it shall be concluded that something very useful and profound is coucht 


underneath . . . that whatever word or Sentence is Printed in a different Character, shall be judged to 
contain something extraordinary either of Wit or Sublime. 

2 Politian, also known as Angelo Poigiano (1454-94), major classical scholar of the Italian Renais- 
sance; Valerius Flaccus, Latin poet of 1st cent. A.D. whose only surviving work is the unfinished epic 
poem Argonautica. 

* Aulus Gellius (c. 130-80), Roman author of Noctes Atticae, a commentary in twenty books on 
matters of history, antiquities, and literature. 

* The Female Spectator, London, 1744-6 and The Parrot, with a Compendium of the Times ..., 
London, 1746 were edited by Eliza Haywood (1693?-1756) and others. They both make frequent use of 
dashes between phrases and sentences. A new subscription edition of The Female Spectator was adver- 
tised in the Dublin Courant, 24 November 1747- 


: : Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristicks of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times 
first published in 1711. 
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Use of these, by which the present Set of Authors have arriv’d toa Renown, 
which will be the Glory of this Age, the Shame of the past, and the 
Admiration of all Posterity. As to Quotations, I give no Rules, only advise 
that Horace and Shakespear be quoted on all Occasions, and let Propriety 


come of itself, only taking Notice, that the Work should begin and end with 
one. 


Tam sensible, Mr. Reformer, that it may be objected, that all these Rules 
concern the Printer as much, or more than the Writer I readily grant it; for 
which Reason I advise my Author never to shew his Work to any before it 
is printed,' lest it should not be done by Advice of Friends, who will be 
surprized to find a Person an Author, whom (as an Author of this City has 
elegantly expressed) they would sooner have taken for a Conjurer.2 You have 
promised to encourage rising Merit; now this has not only Merit in itself, 
but tends to raise it in others. 

bain, Sit ccs 
SIR 


You are requested to insert these Lines in your next, and you will oblige 


Your humble Servant, 
B. Be 


OngDrs HE Ni ys 


Long have thy Brethren, Henly, of the Gown, 
Conspir’d in vain to pull thy Pulpit down;> 

Aw’d by no Threats, you still your Lectures keep, 
And murder Sense, as Macbeth murder’d Sleep.° 
To some it may seem strange, that one dear Brother 
Should so much strive the Ruin of another: 

The Reason is, you Clergy’s Tithes disown, 

And damn to Hell all Preaching, but your own; 
And well thou dost, for to my thinking Mind, 

Thy Preaching savours of the better Kind: 


! Horace gives the opposite advice in De aite poetica, ll, 386-00. 

2 Cf. Swift, ‘The Humble Petition of Frances Harris’, The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold 
Williams, 3 vols., Oxford, 1958, i. 72: ‘I was never taken for a Conjurer before, P’'d have you to know.’ 

3 Probably Beaumont Brenan; he later wrote a satirical pamphlet on Sheridan, The Stage: or Corona- 
tion of King Tom, a Satyr by B t B n, Dublin, 1753. 

+ John ‘Orator’ Henley (1692-1756), eccentric lecturer, preacher, and prolific writer. In 1726 he set 
up his own ‘oratory’ in London where he preached on Sundays and taught during the week. His critics 
often made noisy and sometimes violent attempts to disrupt his meetings; they were charged with 
disturbing the peace, trespass, and offending against the Toleration Act. For satires on him see e.g. 
Hogarth, ‘The Oratory’, and Pope, The Dunciad, iti. 195-212. 

5 Henley had been discharged from a suit of sedition on 19 June 1747; he was attacked for abuse and 
“wild senseless doctrine’ in Foo/, 76 (1748). 

6 Macbeth, i. ii. 36. Burke discusses this passage in a letter to Shackleton (Corr. i. 70). 
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Some Priests there are, who making proud Pretence 
To learned Speech, Vain Searchers after Sense, 
Forsake their God for Heathen Eloquence; 

Others, by Piety, offend no less, 

And tire our Ears with their dull Holiness; 

But you, with Prudence, each Extreme decline, 

Nor a meer Scholar art, nor meer Divine; 

Of neither Vice thy Sermons will admit, 

But are at once devoid of Grace and Wit. 


At the same Time we received this Epigram from another Hand: 


When 47411,' to purge our intoxicate Brains, 
With sensible CHOCOLATE, sets out his ‘Table; 
Strait Pantomime 47wou’b? his muddy Pot drains, 
To impose on the Town his dull MISERABLE. 


Advertisements. 


The Thinness of the Town for the ensuing Summer, obliges us to discontinuc this 
Paper until next Winter, during which Time, Subscriptions will be taken in by the 
Printer hereof. 


' Character in Cibber’s Double Gallant (1707), revived at Smock-Alley on 11 January 1748 and 
repeated on 20 January, 7 March, 22 April with Woodward as Atall. Samuel Foote and then John 
Pilkington, known as ‘Foote the Second’, took the name Atall in a number of advertisements for Capel 
Street theatre which poked fun at Woodward (cf. Dublin Journal, March — April 1748). Woodward 
responded with an advertisement declaring, ‘Mr. Woodward will drain out another dish of Atall’s 
Chocolate, after which he will give his Opinion of Mimickry in general’ (Dublin Journal, 22-6 March 
1748). See Reformer, 6 and 8. 

* Name given to Woodward by Pilkington. 

+ There is no evidence that the paper was revived. 
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Source: A Vindication of Natural Society: or, A View of the Miseries and Evils arising to Mankind from 
every Species of Artificial Society. In a Letter to Lord **** By a late Noble Writer, 2nd edn., London: R. 
and J. Dodsley, 1757! 


The first edition of 500 copies was published anonymously by Robert Dodsley on 18 May 1756 and sold 
for 1s. 6d. Some days earlier, on 10 May, Dodsley and William Burke had signed a memorandum 
agreeing to a payment of six guineas ‘for the Use of the Author’ and the promise of another six guineas 
if the work went to a second edition.” The revised second edition came out on 16 December 1757. The 
advertisement to the first edition was replaced by a preface which explained the purpose of the work. 
There were several reprints in the eighteenth century. Todd records two editions in French dated 1776 
and 1781. 


Burke’s first published book, 4 Vindication of Natural Society, marks both a culmi- 
nation and a beginning to his writing career. It signals the end of the intellectual 
apprenticeship he had served at Trinity College, Dublin, and at the Middle 
Temple; it displays his wide reading, his rhetorical virtuosity, his penchant for 
irony and satire, his moral concern at the gap between rich and poor, between the 
powerful and the powerless, and his scepticism towards the legal profession. It also 
marks his entry to the arena of public controversy in England. 

The Vindication was published at a time when the long debate in England mainly 
between writers of the Established Church and the Deists and Free-thinkers had 
reached its final stages. Major theological issues such as divine revelation and the 
role of reason, the historicity of the Old Testament, God’s part in history and 
creation seemed in the early 1750s to have lost the heat they had generated in the 
days of Collins,’ Clarke, and Toland.* A writer in the Connoisseur early in 1754 
reflected a mood of weariness: ‘The ridiculous notions maintained by freethinkers 
in their writings, scarce deserve a serious refutation.”° But Bolingbroke had con- 
tinued to provoke and irritate theologians. Burke’s title, the Vindication, echoes the 
titles of works against Bolingbroke published in the early 1750s.’ The debate was 
given fresh momentum with the publication in 1754 of The Philosophical Writings of 
the Late Henry St. John Viscount Bolingbroke in five volumes by Bolingbroke’s 


1 Substantial variants from the text of the first edition are given in the footnotes by use of a | to 
separate the printed phrases from the variant. 

2 Corr. i. 190, n. 4; Todd, p. 26. 

3 Anthony Collins (1676-1729), Deist writer; his best-known work was A Discourse on Free-thinking, 
London, 1713. 

+ Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), polemical writer on the Deists. 

5 John Toland (1670-1722); born a Catholic in Northern Ireland, he moved to Scotland and became 
a Free-thinker; his Christianity Not Mysterious, London, 1696, takes reason as the sole arbiter of religious 
truth. 6 Connoisseur, 9, 29 March 1754. 

7 e.g. Robert Clayton, A Vindication of the Histories of the Old and New Testament, in Answer to the 
Objections of the Late Lord Bolingbroke, London, 1752, and Peter Whalley, 4 Vindication of the Evidences 
and Authenticity of the Gospels from the Objections of the Late Lord Bolingbroke, London, 1753. 
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executor David Mallet.’ Arguments for the sufficiency of natural religion were 
again in the air and were regarded by many as a threat to the moral fabric of 
Christian society. Bishop Edmund Gibson’ of London had seen in them a threat to 
the theological foundations of the Established Church. William Warburton” pro- 
duced his hostile View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy in 1754 and had expanded 
it to three volumes by the time the Vindication was published. Burke’s tone of 
annoyance with Bolingbroke in the preface is matched by a reviewer who speaks of 
‘the unaccountable eagerness’ with which certain people were spreading ‘the prin- 
ciples of infidelity’; the point of concern was ‘the tendency to irreligion and Vice." 
Boswell called Mallet’s edition of Bolingbroke ‘wild and pernicious ravings’ which 
‘gave offence to all well-principled men.’ 

Burke’s contribution to the debate is highly unconventional in manner, mood, 
and focus. He claims in the advertisement to the first edition that the Vindication is 
the unpublished work of a ‘Noble Writer’, dating from about 1748. He explains in 
the preface to the second edition that Lord Bolingbroke was the person alluded to 
and admits that his design was to show that ‘the same Engines which were em- 
ployed for the Destruction of Religion’ by Bolingbroke and others ‘might be 
employed with equal Success for the Subversion of Government’. This approach 
might have been prompted by Warburton who was criticized not just for ‘dictating 
to mankind’ against Bolingbroke, but for suggesting that the failings of 
Bolingbroke’s philosophical reasoning could be evidenced by applying them to the 
legislative sphere.'’ Burke is the first to carry this through, to transfer the underly- 
ing principles of what had been a theological argument to the secular and political 
field. He was also the first to write a sustained parody of Bolingbroke. 

The parody is but one feature of the satirical mask Burke adopts to tackle 
intellectual, moral, and social issues raised directly or indirectly by Bolingbroke 
and the Free-thinkers. One of these was rationalism. The tradition in which 
Bolingbroke was writing argued for a return to natural religion. Reason, it was 
claimed, was the only defensible approach to religion; institutional religion had 
been corrupted by its own teachings, practices, and rituals, which were both 
mysterious and corrupt. Burke replies that the same arguments could be applied to 
civil society to demonstrate that it produced such misery and evil that man should 
return to natural society. His highly selective evidence produces a case that is both 
rational and absurd. 

Like Swift and Berkeley Burke came from an intellectual climate inimical to the 
new formulations of Enlightenment thought. It favoured the ancients against the 
moderns and was sceptical of the assertion that reason alone was sufficient for an 
understanding of Scripture, let alone God. Both Swift and Berkeley wrote against 
the Deists, shocked by their irreverence and by the confidence with which they 
claimed to comprehend the Creator and his purposes. Berkeley’s Alciphron; or, The 
Minute Philosopher (1732) was a key text championing emotions like reverence and 
awe, which are prominent in the Philosophical Enquiry, against the self-sufficient 


i (1705?-1765). ” (1669-1748). '” (1698-1779), Bishop of Gloucester. 
Monthly Review, xiv (June 1756), 477. Boswell, Johnson, p. 189. 
'’ Cf. London Magazine, February 1755, PP. 74-5; 
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rationalism of Deists like fellow Irishman John Toland. Burke’s first two books, the 
Vindication and the Philosophical Enquiry, complement one another on these issues: 
the first ridicules rationalism, the second illustrates the potency of language and 
feelings associated with the sublime as distinct from the clarity of the beautiful. As 
he says in the Philosophical Enquiry, ‘Men often act right from their feelings, who 
afterwards reason but ill on them from principle.’'* His way of making this point in 
the Vindication is to poke fun at rationalism and to ridicule ideas such as a return to 
‘natural society’, and ‘the Natural Rights of Mankind’. The Vindication contains 
many seeds of his later writings against the revolution in France. His mock exhor- 
tation at the close to abandon conventional society as well as traditional religion and 
to ‘vindicate ourselves into perfect Liberty’ ironically pre-empts the mood of the 
French philosophes. 

The Vindication was immediately recognized as an attack on Bolingbroke rather 
than on Deists or Free-thinkers in general, but what has seldom been noted is that 
this attack bears as much upon Bolingbroke’s historical methods as upon his ideas. 
Bolingbroke’s works were published at a time when the debate with Deists had 
focused on whether Scripture was trustworthy as history. Bolingbroke had pointed 
out that the Old Testament did not stand up to historical analysis; its chronologies 
were particularly unreliable. Much of Scripture was superstition rather than his- 
tory; the events described in the Book of Genesis, for example, ‘furnish matter only 
for guess and dispute’.!° Burke retaliates with an equally radical reading of secular 
history. Much of the humour of the Vindication stems from the assertion that 
throughout history governments have been cemented in blood. The reductionist 
argument which follows, based largely on examples from antiquity—Bolingbroke 
had little respect for history before the fifteenth century—is a parody of 
Bolingbroke’s principle of using ‘discernment and choice in the study of the most 
authentic history.’!® Burke applies the principle, but only to such evidence as suits 
his case, and then compounds the satire by providing no references to his sources. 
He implies that Bolingbroke’s historiography is but an intellectual game. 

He had objected to precisely such distortions of history when he first started 
reading Irish history in Dublin. The way in which English historians like 
Clarendon"? and Temple !* had treated Ireland, particularly the events of 1641, 
annoyed him by their lack of discernment which amounted to Anglocentric pre 
judices. He refers to their work in the Tracts relating to Popery Laws as 
‘those miserable performances which go about under the names of Histories of 
Ireland’.”” 

What Burke does in the Vindication is to ridicule those same abuses of 
historiography which he recognized in Bolingbroke and others. He would have no 


4 Philosophical Enquiry, Pt. I, s. xix, p. 232. 

15 T etters on the Study and Use of History’, III, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 313. 

16 ‘Tetters on the Study and Use of History’, V, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 345. 

17 Edward Hyde, rst Earl of Clarendon (1608-74), English statesman and historian, his works 
included The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, 3 vols., Oxford, 1702~4, and The History 
of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in Ireland, Dublin, 1719-21. ; 

18 Sir John Temple (1600-77), author of The Irish Rebellion, London, 1646. 


19 See vol. ix, p. 478. 
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quarrel with Bolingbroke’s view that ‘history is philosophy teaching by examples 
how to conduct ourselves”? if this did not lead on to the paradoxical principle, as a 
recent critic has noted, that ‘history need not be factual to be effective’.”! For this 
reason, or perhaps because he had scant respect for ancient historians, Bolingbroke 
is offhand with many of his sources. Burke mimics this while remaining scrupu- 
lously accurate with his own. The annotation illustrates how closely he follows 
the thoughts and sometimes the phrasing of his sources, such as Plutarch,” 
Montesquieu,” Swift, or indeed Bolingbroke himself. The game becomes treacher- 
ous however when he cites figures, for example of those killed in battle or the 
number of people employed in mines. Given the satirical tone of the book the 
reader could be excused for taking such figures as arbitrary and probably inflated. 
Yet the figures are often exactly as cited in contemporary literature, such as Rollin™ 
or the Universal History.*> But then on some occasions, as if trading on the trust he 
has built up, he produces wildly exaggerated figures for which there is no evidence 
at all. This is a further jibe at Bolingbroke’s reputation for being uneven and 
unreliable. The fact that Burke toned down some of the figures in the second 
edition demonstrates how conscious he was of the game. 

Burke’s contemporaries had the advantage over modern readers of familiarity 
not just with allusions to classical writers such as Herodotus” or Tacitus,”’ but with 
the topical issues behind Burke’s many subtle jokes. His sense of fun depends on a 
range of ironic allusions and oblique reference which only a well-read and politi- 
cally sharp gentleman of the day, such as the anonymous Lord to whom the work 
is addressed, could fully appreciate. This elusiveness of reference may be the reason 
why the Vindication has been so neglected by later editors and readers. This volume 
provides the first extensively annotated edition of the work. 


Advertisement to the first edition:** 


The following Letter appears to have been written about the Year 1748, and 
the Person to whom it is addressed need not be pointed out. As it is 
probable the Noble Writer had no Design that it should ever appear in 
Publick, this will account for his having kept no Copy of it, and conse- 
quently, for it’s not appearing amongst the rest of his Works. By what 
Means it came into the Hands of the Editor, is not at all material to the 
Publick, any farther than as such an Account might tend to authenticate the 


*’ ‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, III, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 287. 
D. J. Womersley, ‘Lord Bolingbroke and Eighteenth-Century Historiography’, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: Theory and Interpretation, xxviii. (1987), 226. 

* (c. 46—c. 120), Greek biographer and philosopher. 
Charles de Secondat, Baron de la Bréde et de Montesquieu (1689-1755); for an assessment of his 
influence on Burke see C. P. Courtney, Montesquieu and Burke, Oxford, 1963. 

* Charles Rollin (1661-1741), French historian whose Histoire ancienne, Paris, 1730-8, was fre- 
quently translated 

> An Universal History from the Earliest Account of Time to the Present, 20 vols., Dublin, 1744-7 

<2 (c. 480—c. 425 B.c.), Greek historian. 

‘ (a 55-6. 117), Roman historian for whom Burke had a lasting admiration. 

* A Vindication of Natural Society, London, 1756, p. [iii]. 
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Genuineness of it, and for this it was thought it might safely rely on it’s own 
internal Evidence. ! 


PREGACE. 


Before the Philosophical Works of Lord BOLINGBROKE had appeared, great 
Things were expected from the Leisure of a Man, who from the splendid 
Scene of Action, in which his Talents had enabled him to make so conspicu- 
ous a Figure, had retired to employ those Talents in the Investigation of 
Truth. Philosophy began to congratulate herself upon such a Proselyte 
from the World of Business, and hoped to have extended her Power under 
the Auspices of such a Leader.’ In the Midst of these pleasing Expectations, 
the Works themselves at last appeared in fu/l Body, and with great Pomp. 
Those who searched in them for new Discoveries in the Mysteries of 
Nature; those who expected something which might explain or direct the 
Operations of the Mind; those who hoped to see Morality illustrated and 
inforced; those who looked for new Helps to Society and Government; 
those who desired to see the Characters and Passions of Mankind deline- 
ated; in short, all who consider such Things as Philosophy, and require 
some of them at least, in every philosophical Work, all these were certainly 
disappointed; they found the Land-marks of Science precisely in their 
former Places: And they thought they received but a poor Recompence for 
this Disappointment, in seeing every Mode of Religion attacked in a lively 
Manner, and the Foundation of every Virtue, and of all Government, 
sapped with great Art and much Ingenuity.’ What Advantage do we derive 
from such Writings? What Delight can a Man find in employing a Capacity 
which might be usefully exerted for the noblest Purposes, in a sort of sullen 
Labour, in which, if the Author could succeed, he is obliged to own, that 
nothing could be more fatal to Mankind than his Success? 


1 The title-page to the first edition (1756) did not include the name of the Drdsleys; instead it reads, 
‘Printed for M. Cooper in Pater-roster-Row’. Mary Cooper (d. 1761) was the widow of one of London’s 
mcot prolific publishers of pamphlets, Thanan Cooper (d. c 1747); she was associated with Robert 
Dodsley in several publications. 

2 Bolingbroke started to study philosophy in France under M. de Pouilly after he was 40 (“Letter to 
de Pouilly’, Bolingbroke, Works, iii. 183); William Warburton remarked on this, citing Cicero, ‘You 
know, says he, how INSOLENT these men generally are, who come late to their book’ (Warburton, 4 View 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, London, 1754, p- 123). 

3 Targets of Bolingbroke’s criticism ranged from Descartes (1596-1650) to Ralph Cudworth’s Con- 
cerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, London, 1731, to Samuel Clarke’s writings on science, theol- 
ogy, and classical authors (‘Fragments or Minutes of Essays’, I and II, Bolingbroke, Works, v. 3-51); he 
was frequently hostile to Walpole’s government. Such criticism had prompted others to complain, e.g. 
Whalley, Vindication, p. 70: ‘It hath grieved me to see an accomplished genius employed in the little arts 
of chicane and deceit, and doing real prejudice to Christianity.’ 
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I cannot conceive how this sort of Writers propose to compass the 
Designs they pretend to have in view, by the Instruments which they 
employ. Do they pretend to exalt the Mind of Man, by proving him no 
better than a Beast?! Do they think to enforce the Practice of Virtue, by 
denying that Vice and Virtue are distinguished by good or ill Fortune here, 
or by Happiness or Misery hereafter? Do they imagine they shall increase 
our Piety, and our Reliance on God, by exploding his Providence, and 
insisting that he is neither just nor good?? Such are the Doctrines which, 
sometimes concealed, sometimes openly and fully avowed, are found to 
prevail throughout the Writings of Lord BOLINGBROKE; and such are the 
Reasonings which this noble Writer and several others have been pleased to 
dignify with the Name of Philosophy. If these are delivered in a specious 
Manner, and in a Stile above the common, they cannot want a Number of 
Admirers of as much Docility as can be wished for in Disciples. To these 
the Editor of the following little Piece has addressed it: there is no Reason 
to conceal the Design of it any longer. 

The Design was, to shew that, without the Exertion of any considerable 
Forces, the same Engines which were employed for the Destruction of 
Religion, might be employed with equal Success for the Subversion of 
Government; and that specious Arguments might be used against those 
Things which they, who doubt of every thing else, will never permit to be 
questioned. It is an Observation which I think /socrates makes in one of his 
Orations against the Sophists, That it is far more easy to maintain a wrong 
Cause, and to support paradoxical Opinions to the Satisfaction of a common 
Auditory, than to establish a doubtful Truth by solid and conclusive Argu- 
ments.’ When Men find that something can be said in favour of what, on the 
very Proposal, they have thought utterly indefensible, they grow doubtful 
of their own Reason; they are thrown into a sort of pleasing Surprize; they 
run along with the Speaker, charmed and captivated to find such a plentiful 
Harvest of Reasoning, where all seemed barren and unpromising. This is 


' Cf. ‘On the True Use of Retirement and Study’, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 512: “Thus the far greatest 
part of mankind appears reduced to a lower state than other animals, in that very respect, on account of 
which we claim so great authority over them; because instinct, that has its due effect, is preferable to 
reason that has not’; Berkeley ridicules the argument ‘that man and beast are really of the same nature’ 
(Aleiphron; or The Minute Philosopher, The Works of George Berkeley, ed. Alexander C. Fraser, 4 vols. 
Oxford, 1901, ii. 53-4) / 


* Thomas Church (1707-56) attacked Bolingbroke on this point, An Analysis of the Philosophical 
Works of the Late Viscount Bolingbroke, London, 1755, Pp. 66-9. 
* Isocrates, Antidosis, 15-16; Sophists, a school of Greek rhetoricians (fifth century B.C.), stressed the 


power of rhetoric to persuade rather than to arrive at the truth; they were frequently criticized, notably 
in Plato, Gorgias, and Aristophanes, The Clouds. 
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the Fairy Land of Philosophy.! And it very frequently happens, that those 
pleasing Impressions on the Imagination, subsist and produce their Effect, 
even after the Understanding has been satisfied of their unsubstantial Na- 
ture. There is a sort of Gloss upon ingenious Falsehoods, that dazzles the 
Imagination, but which neither belongs to, nor becomes the sober Aspect of 
Truth. I have met with a Quotation in Lord Coke’s Reports that pleased me 
very much, though I do not know from whence he has taken it: ‘Interdum 
fucata falsitas, (says he) in multis est probabilior, et sepe rationibus vincit 
nudam veritatem.”* In such Cases, the Writer has a certain Fire and Alacrity 
inspired into him by a Consciousness, that let it fare how it will with the 
Subject, his Ingenuity will be sure of Applause; and this Alacrity becomes 
much greater if he acts upon the offensive, by the Impetuosity that always 
accompanies an Attack, and the unfortunate Propensity which Mankind 
have to the finding and exaggerating Faults. The Editor is satisfied that a 
Mind which has no Restraint from a Sense of its own Weakness, of its 
subordinate Rank in the Creation, and of the extreme Danger of letting the 
Imagination loose upon some Subjects, may very plausibly attack every 
thing the most excellent and venerable; that it would not be difficult to 
criticise the Creation itself; and that if we were to examine the divine 
Fabricks by our Ideas of Reason and Fitness, and to use the same Method 
of Attack by which some Men have assaulted Revealed Religion,* we might 
with as good Colour, and with the fame Success, make the Wisdom and 
Power of God in his Creation appear to many no better than Foolishness. 
There is an Air of Plausibility which accompanies vulgar Reasonings and 
Notions taken from the beaten Circle of ordinary Experience, that is ad- 
mirably suited to the narrow Capacities of some, and to the Laziness of 
others. But this Advantage is in great measure lost, when a painful, compre- 
hensive Survey of a very complicated Matter, and which requires a great 
Variety of Considerations, is to be made; when we must seek in a profound 
Subject, not only for Arguments, but for new Materials of Argument, their 
Measures and their Method of Arrangement; when we must go out of the 


1 Cf. Warburton, A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, p. 27: ‘Not long before this immense 
Treasure of the First Philosophy was given to the world, certain of these wicked Magicians had turned 
it all into fairy-favours.’ ; 

2 Tt happens that a dressed up lie is more probable in many cases, and often defeats the plain truth 
by calculated reasoning.’ Sir Edward Coke (1552-1634), English lawyer and Chief Justice; his Reports, 
mainly summaries and comments on cases he presided over in the King’s Bench, were designed as 
models of legal pleading. Burke would be acquainted with these from his studies at the Middle Temple. 
The source of the quotation has not been found. 

3 Bolingbroke frequently attacks revealed religion, e.g. “Essays addressed to Mr. Pope’, III and IV, 


Works, iv. 187-632. 
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Sphere of our ordinary Ideas, and when we can never walk sure but by being 
sensible of our Blindness. And this we must do, or we do nothing, whenever 
we examine the Result of a Reason which is not our own. Even in Matters 
which are, as it were, just within our Reach, what would become of the 
World if the Practice of all moral Duties, and the Foundations of Society, 
rested upon having their Reasons made clear and demonstrative to every 
Individual? 

The Editor knows that the Subject of this Letter is not so fully handled 
as obviously it might; it was not his Design to say all that could possibly be 
said. It had been inexcusable to fill a large Volume with the Abuse of 
Reason; nor would such an Abuse have been tolerable even for a few Pages, 
if some Under-plot, of more Consequence than the apparent Design, had 
not been carried on. 

Some Persons have thought that the Advantages of the State of Nature 
ought to have been more fully displayed.'! This had undoubtedly been a 
very ample Subject for Declamation; but they do not consider the Character 
of the Piece. The Writers against Religion, whilst they oppose every Sys- 
tem, are wisely careful never to set up any of their own. If some Inaccuracies 
in Calculation, in Reasoning, or in Method be found, perhaps these will not 
be looked upon as Faults by the Admirers of Lord BOLINGBROKE;? who will, 
the Editor is afraid, observe much more of his Lordship’s Character in such 
Particulars of the following Letter, than they are like to find of that rapid 
Torrent of an impetuous and overbearing Eloquence, and the Variety of 
rich Imagery for which that Writer is justly admired.* 


ACE DERSEOILOR ms ae 


Shall I venture to say, my Lorp, that in our late Conversation, you were 
inclined to the Party which you adopted rather by the Feelings of your good 


" e.g. Gentleman’s Magazine, xxvii (May 1756), 253. 


* Inaccuracies in Burke’s arithmetic were noted by Critical Review, i (1756), 420; Bolingbroke’s 
inaccuracies had been commented upon by e.g. James Hervey in Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters 
on the Study and Use of History, London, 1752, and Richard Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, in Vindication 
of the Histories... , London, 1752, Bolingbroke’s ‘Reasoning’ and ‘Method’ had been criticized by 
Thomas Church, Analysis of the Philosophical Works, pp. 30-9, by George Anderson in A Remonstrance 
against Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophical Religion, Edinburgh, 1756, and by William Warburton in 4 View 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, London, 1754,. Bolingbroke’s admirers included Pope, Swift, Parnell 
(1679-1718), and most recently his publisher David Mallet; Voltaire (1694-1778) expressed admiration 
in A Defence of the Late Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of History, London, 1753; Lord 
Chesterfield praised his knowledge, memory, and eloquence (Miscellaneous Works of the Late "Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, ed. M. Maty, 2 vols., London, 1777, ii. 190). 

. Bolingbroke’s political speeches drew praise from Swift, Chesterfield, and Chatham: Burke’s 
criticism of his eloquence may be a satirical allusion to Bolingbroke’s comment to Walpole (167620748) 
in the Prefatory Letter to ‘A Dissertation on Parties’, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 3: ‘If you find nothing 
agreeable in the style, you may find perhaps something useful, something that will deserve your serious 
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Nature, than by the Conviction of your Judgment? We laid open the Foun- 
dations of Society; and you feared, that the Curiosity of this Search might 
endanger the Ruin of the whole Fabrick.! You would readily have allowed 
my Principle, but you dreaded the Consequences; you thought, that having 
once entered upon these Reasonings, we might be carried insensibly and 
irresistably farther than at first we could either have imagined or wished. 
But for my part, my Lorp, I then thought, and am still of the same Opinion, 
that Error, and not Truth of any kind, is dangerous; that ill Conclusions can 
only flow from false Propositions; and that, to know whether any Proposi- 
tion be true or false, it is a preposterous Method to examine it by its 
apparent Consequences.” 

These were the Reasons which induced me to go so far into that Enquiry; 
and they are the Reasons which direct me in all my Enquiries. I had indeed 
often reflected on that Subject before I could prevail upon myself to com- 
municate my Reflections to any body. They were generally melancholy 
enough; as those usually are which carry us beyond the mere Surface of 
Things; and which would undoubtedly make the Lives of all thinking Men 
extremely miserable, if the same Philosophy which caused the Grief, did 
not at the same Time administer the Comfort. 

On considering political Societies, their Origin, their Constitution, and 
their Effects, I have sometimes been in a good deal more than Doubt, 
whether the Creator did ever really intend Man for a State of Happiness.* 
He has mixed in his Cup a Number of natural Evils, (in spite of the Boasts 
of Stoicism they are Evils) and every Endeavour which the Art and Policy 
of Mankind has used from the Beginning of the World to this Day, in order 
to alleviate, or cure them, has only served to introduce new Mischiefs, or to 
aggravate and inflame the old. Besides this, the Mind of Man itself is too 
active and restless a Principle ever to settle on the true Point of Quiet.° It 
discovers every Day some craving Want in a Body, which really wants but 


reflection, in the matter of it.’ Warburton called Bolingbroke’s eloquence ‘the pious breathings of an 
over-heated zeal’ (Warburton, A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, p. 38). 


1 The Deists frequently attacked such fears; cf. Anthony Collins, 4 Discourse of Freethinking, 
London, 1713, p. 37: only by Free-thinking ‘can we understand the true Causes of things, and by 
consequence the unreasonableness of all superstitious Fears’. 

2 Burke argues against the more conyentional method of reasoning expressed for example by 
Berkeley, Alciphron, Works, ii. 202: discussing religion and philosophy Crito says, ‘It is certainly right to 
judge of principles from their effects’. 

3 Bolingbroke posited a providential God whose purpose was man’s happiness (‘Fragments or 
Minutes of Essays’, LIII and LIV, Bolingbroke, Works, v. 392-9 and 404-14). 

4 Stoicism, Greek philosophical school founded by Zeno (c. 334-262 B.c.), held that happiness is not 
dependent upon pleasure or pain; cf. Pope, Essay on Man, ti. 101-2: “In lazy Apathy let Stoics boast | 
Their Virtue fixed; ’tis fixed as in a frost.’ Burke mocks the Stoics in a letter to Shackleton (Corr. i. 8). 

5 Cf. 1 Thess. 4: 11: ‘Study to be quiet.’ Burke’s Quaker schooling would have emphasized this point. 
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little. It every Day invents some new artificial Rule to guide that Nature 
which if left to itself were the best and surest Guide. It finds out imaginary 
Beings prescribing imaginary Laws; and then, it raises imaginary Terrors to 
support a Belief in the Beings, and an Obedience to the Laws.! Many 
Things have been said, and very well undoubtedly, on the Subjection in 
which we should preserve our Bodies to the Government of our Under- 
standing;? but enough has not been said upon the Restraint which our 
bodily Necessities ought to lay on the extravagant Sublimities, and 
excentrick Rovings of our Minds. The Body, or as some love to call it, our 
inferior Nature, is wiser in its own plain Way, and attends its own Business 
more directly than the Mind with all its boasted Subtilty. 

In the State of Nature, without question, Mankind was subjected to 
many and great Inconveniencies.* Want of Union, Want of mutual Assist- 
ance, Want of a common Arbitrator to resort to in their Difference. These 
were Evils which they could not but have felt pretty severely on many 
Occasions. The original Children of the Earth lived with their Brethren of 
the other Kinds in much Equality. Their Diet must have been confined 
almost wholly to the vegetable Kind; and the same Tree, which in its 
flourishing State produced them Berries, in its Decay gave them an Habi- 
tation. The mutual Desires of the Sexes uniting their Bodies and Affec- 
tions, and the Children, which were the Results of these Intercourses, 
introduced first the Notion of Society, and taught its Conveniences.* This 
Society, founded in natural Appetites and Instincts, and not in any positive 
Institution, I shall call, Natural Society.’ Thus far Nature went, and suc- 
ceeded; but Man would go farther. The great Error of our Nature is, not 
to know where to stop, not to be satisfied with any reasonable Acquire- 


' Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) describes these characteristics as the natural causes of religion, 
(Leviathan, London, 1651, Pt. I, ch. 12, 94f.). 

* Philosophical commonplace, e.g. Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, I. i. 1-6, Sallust, Catiline, i.1-3, 
Berkeley, Guardian, 83 (16 June 1713). 

* Cf. Locke, Tmo Treatises of Government, p. 294 ‘Civil Government is the proper Remedy for the 
Inconyeniencies of the State of Nature’. 

* Cf. ‘Fragments or Minutes of Essays’, XVII, Bolingbroke, Works, v. 159: the mutual attraction of 
the sexes and the production of children constituted, ‘the first and natural union which preceded, and 
prepared mankind for political or civil union’. Burke, like Bolingbroke, is closer to Hume than to 
Hobbes in his description of natural society: cf. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, ed. E. C. Mossner, 
1969, p. 538: the family, and particularly sexual desire is, ‘the first and original principle of Human 
society’. 

* Bolingbroke frequently uses the phrase ‘natural Society’; Burke reiterates Bolingbroke’s argument 
on how natural society emerged (‘Fragments or Minutes of Essays’, X—XIII, Bolingbroke, Works, v. 
105-32). For Burke’s description of natural society see Lucretius, De rerum natura, v. 958-1027, and 


as Discours sur l’inégalité, Amsterdam, 1755, trans. Maurice Cranston, Harmondsworth, 1984, 
p. 81. 
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ment;' not to compound with our Condition; but to lose all we have gained 
by an insatiable Pursuit after more. Man found a considerable Advantage by 
this Union of many Persons to form one Family; he therefore judged that he 
would find his Account proportionably in an Union of many Families into 
one Body politick.? And as Nature has formed no Bond of Union to hold 
them together, he supplied this Defect by Lamws.3 

This is Political Society. And hence the Sources of what are usually called 
States, civil Societies, or Governments; into some Form of which, more 
extended or restrained, all Mankind have gradually fallen. And since it has 
so happened, and that we owe an implicit Reverence to all the Institutions 
of cur Ancestors, we shall consider these Institutions with all that Modesty 
with which we ought to conduct ourselves in examining a received Opinion; 
but with all that Freedom and Candour which we owe to Truth wherever 
we find it, or however it may contradict our own Notions, or oppose our 
own Interests. There is a most absurd and audacious Method of reasoning 
avowed by some Bigots and Enthusiasts, and through Fear assented to by 
some wiser and better Men; it is this. They argue against a fair Discussion 
of popular Prejudices, because, say they, tho’ they would be found without 
any reasonable Support, yet the Discovery might be productive of the most 
dangerous Consequences.* Absurd and blasphemous Notion! as if all Hap- 
piness was not connected with the Practice of Virtue, which necessarily 
depends upon the Knowledge of Truth; that is, upon the Knowledge of 
those unalterable Relations which Providence has ordained that every thing 
should bear to every other.* These Relations, which are Truth itself, the 
Foundation of Virtue, and consequently, the only Measures of Happiness, 
should be likewise the only Measures by which we should direct our 
Reasoning. To these we should conform in good Earnest; and not think to 
force Nature, and the whole Order of her System, by a Compliance with our 
Pride, and Folly, to conform to our artificial Regulations. It is by a Con- 


| Many of the examples which follow illustrate this point, e.g. Sesostris and her husband Ninus are 
described in these same terms by Justin, History of the World, trans. T. Brown, rev. O. Dykes, London, 
1713, pp. 2-4. Justin’s History was on Burke’s course at Trinity College. Pattie 

2 “Fragments or Minutes of Essays’, XI, Bolingbroke, Works, vy. 115: “As fast as the distribution of 
mankind into families, and as paternal government ceased, men went out of a natural into a political 
state.’ : 

3 For the same argument see ‘Fragments or Minutes of Essays’, XI, Bolingbroke, / orks, V. 117, and 
Locke, Two Treatises on Government, p. 379. 

* Cf. Berkeley, Alciphron, Works, ii. 152: Euphranior criticizes the Free-thinker Alciphron for 
wishing ‘to publish hurtful truths. What service can it do mankind to lessen the motives to 
VITEUCG 0. ; 

5 Cf. Montesquieu, Spirit of the Lams, 1. i, pp. 3-5: ‘On laws in their relation with the various 
beings.’ 
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formity to this Method we owe the Discovery of the few Truths we know, 
and the little Liberty and rational Happiness we enjoy. We have something 
fairer Play than a Reasoner could have expected formerly; and we derive 
Advantages from it which are very visible. 

The Fabrick of Superstition has in this our Age and Nation received 
much ruder Shocks than it had ever felt before; and through the Chinks and 
Breaches of our Prison, we fee such Glimmerings of Light, and feel such 
refreshing Airs of Liberty, as daily raise our Ardor for more. The Miseries 
derived to Mankind from Superstition, under the Name of Religion, and of 
ecclesiastical Tyranny under the Name of Church Government, have been 
clearly and usefully exposed.! We begin to think and to act from Reason and 
from Nature alone.” This is true of several, but still is by far the Majority in 
the same old State of Blindness and Slavery; and much is it to be feared that 
we shall perpetually relapse, whilst the real productive Cause of all this 
superstitious Folly, enthusiastical Nonsense, and holy Tyranny, holds 
a reverend Place in the Estimation even of those who are otherwise 
enlightened. 

Civil Government borrows a Strength from ecclesiastical; and artificial 
Laws receive a Sanction from artificial Revelations. The Ideas of Religion 
and Government are closely connected; and whilst we receive Government 
as a thing necessary, or even useful to our Well-being, we shall in spite of us 
draw in, as a necessary, tho’ undesirable Consequence, an artificial Religion 
of some kind or other. To this the Vulgar will always be voluntary Slaves; 
and even those of a Rank of Understanding superior, will now and then 
involuntarily feel its Influence. It is therefore of the deepest Concernment 
to us to be set right in this Point; and to be well satisfied whether civil 
Government be such a Protector from natural Evils, and such a Nurse and 
Increaser of Blessings, as those of warm Imaginations promise.’ In such a 
Discussion, far am I from proposing in the least to reflect on our most wise 
Form of Government; no more than I would in the freer Parts of my 
philosophical Writings, mean to object to the Piety, Truth and Perfection of 
our most excellent Church. Both I am sensible have their Foundations on a 
Rock.* No Discovery of Truth can prejudice them. On the contrary, the 
more closely the Origin of Religion and Government are examined, the 


 €.8. Bolingbroke, Works, iv. 40-63, 511, v. 183, 529, 531 et passim. 

2 AN main tenet of the Deists and a prominent theme in Pope’s poetry, e.g. An Essay on Criticism, \. 

68-9: ‘First follow NATURE, and your Judgment frame | By her just Standard, which is still the same.’ 
* €.g. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, p. 537: ‘Of the origin of justice and property’, where he 

argues that society protects man from his infirmities and makes possible his greater happiness. 


* Cf. Matt. 16: 18: ‘Thou are Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’ 
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more clearly their Excellencies must appear. They come purified from 
the Fire.'! My Business is not with them. Having entered a Protest against 
all Objections from these Quarters, I may the more freely enquire from 
History and Experience, how far Policy has contributed in all Times to 
alleviate those Evils which Providence, that perhaps has designed us for a 
State of Imperfection, has imposed; how far our physical Skill has cured our 
constitutional Disorders; and whether, it may not have introduced new 
ones, cureable perhaps by no Skill. 

In looking over any State to form a Judgment on it; it presents itself in 
two Lights the external and the internal. The first, that Relation which it 
bears in point of Friendship or Enmity to other States. The second, that 
Relation which its component’ Parts, the Governing, and the Governed, 
bear to each other. The first Part of the external View of all States, their 
Relation as Friends, makes so trifling a Figure in History, that I am very 
sorry to say, it affords me but little Matter on which to expatiate. The good 
Offices done by one Nation to its Neighbour;* the Support given in publick 
Distress; the Relief afforded in general Calamity; the Protection granted in 
emergent Danger; the mutual Return of Kindness and Civility, would 
afford a very ample and very pleasing Subject for History. But, alas! all 
the History of all Times, concerning all Nations, does not afford Matter 
enough to fill ten Pages, though it should be spun out by the Wire-drawing 
Amplification of a Guicciardini himself.’ The glaring Side is that of Enmity. 
War is the Matter which fills all History, and consequently the only, or 
almost the only View in which we can see the External of political Society, 
is in a hostile Shape; and the only Actions, to which we have always seen, 
and still see all of them intent, are such, as tend to the Destruction of one 
another. War, says Machiavell, ought to be the only Study of a Prince;* and 


* Had his Lordship lived to our Days, to have seen the noble Relief given by this Nation to the 
distressed Partuguese, he had perhaps owned this Part of his Argument a little weakened, but we do not 
think ourselves intitled to alter his Lordship’s Words, but that we are bound to follow him exactly.’ 


! Cf. Mal. 3: 2-3, Rev. 3: 18. 

2 that Relation which its component] that Relation it’s component 

3 Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540), Italian lawyer and diplomat, whose painstaking historical 
method in Storia d'Italia made his name synonymous with the refined and tedious process of drawing 
wire. Bolingbroke once expressed admiration for him (‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, V, 
Works, ti. 344). 

+ Machivel’s Discourses . . . to which is Added his Prince, London, 1663, p. 62: ‘A Prince then ought to 
have no other ayme, nor other thought, nor take any thing else for his proper art, but wart’; Bolingbroke 
referred to Machiavelli (1469-1527), Florentine philosopher and statesman, as ‘one of the best writers 
upon Politicks’ (Crafisman, 174, 1 November 1729). 

5 An earthquake destroyed much of Lisbon on 1 November 1755. After an appeal by George II to 
Parliament to send Portugal ‘such speedy and effectual relief as may be suitable’, Parliament voted the 
Portuguese £100,000 (Parl. Hist. xv. 544; 28 November 1755). 
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by a Prince, he means every sort of State however constituted. He ought, 
says this great political Doctor, to consider Peace only as a Breathing-time, 
which gives him Leisure to contrive, and furnishes Ability to execute 
military Plans.! A Meditation on the Conduct of political Societies made old 
Hobbes imagine, that War was the State of Nature;? and truly, if a Man 
judged of the Individuals of our Race by their Conduct when united and 
packed into Nations and Kingdoms, he might imagine that every sort of 
Virtue was unnatural and foreign to the Mind of Man. 

The first Accounts we have of Mankind are but so many Accounts 
of their Butcheries.? All Empires have been cemented in Blood;* and in 
those early Periods when the Race of Mankind began first to form them- 
selves into Parties and Combinations, the first Effect of the Combination, 
and indeed the End for which it seems purposely formed, and best calcu- 
lated, is their mutual Destruction.> All antient History is dark and uncer- 
tain.° One thing however is clear. There were Conquerors, and Conquests, 
in those Days; and consequently, all that Devastation, by which they are 
formed, and all that Oppression by which they are maintained. We know 
little of Sesostris, but that he led out of Egypt an Army of above 700,000 
Men;’ that he over-ran the Mediterranean Coast as far as Colchis; that in 
some Places, he met but little Resistance, and of course shed not a great 
deal of Blood; but that he found in others, a People who knew the Value of 
their Liberties, and sold them dear. Whoever considers the Army this 
Conqueror headed, the Space he traversed, and the Opposition he 
frequently met; with the natural Accidents of Sickness, and the Dearth 
and Badness of Provision to which he must have been subject in the 


' The Prince, p. 63. 

* Hobbes, Leviathan, Pt. 1, ch. 13; Burke’s schoolmaster, Abraham Shackleton, stated in the adver- 
tisement for his school that he would not teach authors who recommend ‘the abominable trade of war’ 
(Samuels, p. 13). 

* are but so many . . . their Butcheries.] are but Accounts of their Butcheries of each other. 

* Cf. ‘Remarks on the History of England’, IV, Bolingbroke, Works, i. 318: ‘The whole fabrick [of the 
English constitution] was cemented by the blood of our fathers.’ Burke may also be alluding to Voltaire, 
‘Essai sur les meeurs’, 23: “The history of the great events of this world is scarcely more than the history 
of crimes.’ 

° The argument is the very opposite of Locke, Two Treatises of Government, p. 300: “To avoid this 
State of War . . . is one great reason of Men’s putting themselves into Society.’ 

* ‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, III, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 294: ancient history is ‘a 
thread of dark and uncertain traditions.’ 

ui Sesostris, king of Egypt (d. 1926 B.c.). Burke follows Diodorus Siculus, I. liii. 1 to I. lviii. 3; other 
sources may include Justin, History, p. 22, Herodotus, ii. ro2—3); Rollin, following Diodorus, estimated 
his army at about 650,000 (Charles Rollin, Ancient History, Paris, 1729, trans. from the French, r4th 


edn., 8 vols., London, 1821, i. 80); Burke had thought of choosing Rollin for his university book prize 
in 1745 (Corr. i. 52). 
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Variety' of Climates and Countries his March lay through, if he knows any 
thing, he must know, that even the Conqueror’s Army must have suffered 
greatly; and that, of this immense Number, but a very small Part could have 
returned to enjoy the Plunder accumulated by the Loss of so many of their 
Companions,’ and the Devastation of so considerable a Part of the World. 
Considering, I say, the vast Army headed by this Conqueror, whose un- 
wieldy Weight was almost alone sufficient to wear down its Strength, it will 
be far from Excess to suppose that one half was lost in the Expedition.’ If 
this was the State of the Victorious, and from the Circumstances, it must 
have been this at the least; the Vanquished must have had a much heavier 
Loss, as the greatest Slaughter* is always in the Flight, and great Carnage 
did in those Times and Countries ever attend the first Rage of Conquest. It 
will therefore be very reasonable to allow on their account as much as, 
added to the Losses of the Conqueror, may amount to a Million of Deaths, 
and then we shall see this Conqueror, the oldest we have on the Records of 
History, (though, as we have observed before, the Chronology of these 
remote Times is extremely uncertain), opening the Scene by a Destruction 
of at least one Million of his Species, unprovoked but by his Ambition,° 
without any Motives but Pride, Cruelty and Madness, and without any 
Benefit to himself;° (for Justin expressly tells us, he did not maintain his 
Conquests)’ but solely to make so many People, in so distant Countries, feel 
experimentally, how severe a Scourge Providence intends for the human 
Race, when he gives one Man the Power over many, and arms his naturally 
impotent, and feeble Rage, with the Hands of Millions, who know no 
common Principle of Action, but a blind Obedience to the Passions of their 
Ruler. 


1 Badness of Provision to which . . . in the Variety] Badness of Provision he must have been subject 
to in the Variety 

2 Neither Diodorus nor Rollin refers to Sesostris’ losses; Sesostris ‘returned . . . laden with the spoils 
of the vanquished nations, dragging after him a numberless multitude of captives’ (Rollin, Ancient 
History, i. 81). 

3 Considering, I say, . . . the Expedition] This sentence was added to the second edition. 

+ the Vanquished must . . . as the greatest Slaughter] the Conquered, those Nations who lost their 
Liberty, and those who sought for it together, must have had a much heavier Loss. They must have lost 
at least double that Number, as the greatest Slaughter 

5 of Conquest. It will therefore ... may amount to . . . unprovoked but by his Ambition] of Con- 
quest. This Conqueror, the oldest we have on the Records of History, (though, as we have observed 
before, the Chronology of these remote Times is extremely uncertain), opens the scene by a Destruction 
of at least 1,800,000 of his Species, unprovoked but by his Ambition 

6 Cf. Rollin, Ancient History, i. 82: ‘a thirst of glory, and a blind fondness for his own grandeur, which 
made him forget that he was a man.’ 

7 Justin, History, p. 2: Sesostris and the king of Scythia, ‘content with Victory, they generously threw 
up what they had acquired by force’. 
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The next Personage who figures in the Tragedies of this ancient Theatre 
‘s Semiramis:: For we have no Particulars of Ninus, but that he made 
immense and rapid Conquests, which doubtless were not compassed with- 
out the usual Carnage. We see an Army of above three Millions employed 
by this martial Queen in a War’ against the Indians. We see the Indians 
arming a yet greater; and we behold a War’ continued with much Fury, and 
with various Success. This ends in the Retreat of the Queen,* with scarce a 
third of the Troops employed in the Expedition; an Expedition, which at 
this rate must have cost two Millions of Souls on her part; and it is not 
unreasonable to judge that the Country which was the Seat of War, must 
have been an equal Sufferer. But I am content to detract from this, and to 
suppose that the Jndians lost only half so much, and then the Account 
stands thus: In this War alone, (for Semiramis had other Wars)’ in this single 
Reign, and in this one Spot of the Globe, did three Millions’ of Souls 
expire, with all the horrid and shocking Circumstances which attend all 
Wars, and in a Quarrel, in which none of the Sufferers could have the least 
rational Concern. 

The Babylonian, Assyrian, Median, and Persian Monarchies must have 
poured out Seas of Blood in their Formation, and in their Destruction. The 
Armies and Fleets of Xerxes, their Numbers, the glorious Stand made 
against them, and the unfortunate Event of all his mighty Preparations, are 
known to every body.’ In this Expedition, draining half Asza of its Inhabi- 


' Assyrian queen (fl. gth cent. B.c.), reputed founder of Babylon, conqueror of western Asia, wife of 
Ninus; her life is covered extensively in Diodorus Siculus, 2. 4. 4-2. 20. 5. On her husband’s death 
Semiramis conducted wars against Ethiopia and India (cf. also Justin, History, pp. 2-4, Rollin, Ancient 
History, 1. 75-6). The theatrical language suggests an allusion to Voltaire’s tragedy Semiramis, first 
performed in Paris (1748) and published in Dublin in 1750. Burke writes to Shackleton, ‘You have 
doubtless read of Semiramis’ (Corr. i. 41). Exploits of Ninus, king of Assyria, are described in Diodorus 
Siculus, II. i. 4-2 to II. vii. 1). 

* We see an Army ... in a War] We hear of her Army of above three Millions employed in a War. 
Diodorus Siculus estimates the army at over three million (2. 17. 1). Rollin, following Ctesias, puts the 
number at 3 million foot-soldiers and 500,000 horse, adding, ‘I have no doubt that this account is highly 
exaggerated’ (Ancient History, i. 75-6). 

* We see. . . behold a War] We hear of their having a yet greater; and of a War 

* in the Retreat of the Queen,] in an Account of her Retreat, 

> Rollin, Ancient History, i. 75-6: Semiramis returned from India, ‘with scarce one third of her army’. 

° Sufferer. But 1am... : In this War alone, (for Semiramis had other Wars)] Sufferer. Its Loss must 
in this way of Computation be Two Millions more. So that in this War alone (for she had other Wars) 

7 three Millions] four Millions 

: Xerxes (c. 519-465 B.C.), king of Persia, invaded Greece to start the second Persian war (Justin, 
History, chs. 10-13, Herodotus, 7-8); Justin estimated his army at 700,000 Persians and 300,000 foreign 
auxiliaries (History, p. 35), Rollin put the figure at 1,800,000 (Ancient History, iti. 20); preparations for 
the war lasted three years and included the building ofa bridge of ships across the Hellespont which was 
destroyed in a storm; one of the famous moments of the war was at Thermopylae where 6,000 Greeks 
held off Xerxes’ army for two days. Xerxes was defeated at Salamis in 480 B.c. and returned to Persia. 
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tants, he led an Army of about two Millions to be slaughtered, and wasted, 
by a thousand fatal Accidents, in the same Place where his Predecessors had 
before by a similar Madness consumed the Flower of so many Kingdoms, 
and wasted the Force of so extensive an Empire.! It is a cheap Calculation 
to say, that the Persian Empire in its Wars, against the Greeks, and Sythians, 
threw away at least four Millions of its Subjects, to say nothing of its other 
Wars,” and the Losses sustained in them. These were their Losses abroad; 
but the War was brought home to them, first by Agesi/aus, and afterwards, 
by Alexander.’ I have not, in this Retreat, the Books necessary to make very 
exact Calculations; nor is it necessary to give more than Hints to one of 
your Lordship’s Erudition.* You will recollect his uninterrupted Series of 
Success. You will run over his Battles. You will call to mind the Carnage 
which was made. You will give a Glance of the Whole, and you will agree 
with me; that to form this Hero no less than twelve hundred thousand Lives 
must have been sacrificed; but no sooner had he fallen himself a Sacrifice to 
his Vices, than a thousand Breaches were made for Ruin to enter, and give 
the last hand to this Scene of Misery and Destruction. His Kingdom was 
rent and divided; which served to employ the more distinct Parts to tear 
each other to Pieces, and bury the whole in Blood and Slaughter. The Kings 
of Syria and of Egypt, the Kings of Pergamus and Macedon, without Inter- 
mission worried each other for above two hundred Years; until at last a 
strong Power arising in the West, rushed in upon them and silenced their 
Tumults, by involving all the contending Parties in the same Destruction.° 
It is little to say, that the Contentions between the Successors of Alexander 
depopulated that Part of the World of at least two Millions.° 

The Struggle between the Macedonians and Greeks, and before that, the 
Disputes of the Greek Commonwealths among themselves, for an unpro- 
fitable Superiority, form one of the bloodiest Scenes in History. One is 
astonished how such a small Spot could furnish Men sufficient to sacrifice 
to the pitiful Ambition of possessing five or six thousand more Acres, or two 


1 Xerxes’ father Darius (d. 485 B.c.) had invaded Scythia and Greece during the first Persian war. 

2 its Subjects . . . its other Wars] their Subjects . . . their other Wars 

3 Agesilaus (c. 444-361 B.C.), king of Sparta, invaded Persia in 396 B.c. ( Justin, History, p. 75; see also 
Xenophon, Hellenica, 2. 4. 2-29, and Agesilaus); Alexander the Great of Macedon (356-323 B.C.) 
invaded Persia in 334 B.C. and by 325 B.C. had conquered most of Asia and India. 

+ Cf. Bolingbroke’s criticism of Herodotus and other classical historians for their unreliable accounts 
of the Greeks and the Persians, ‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, III, Bolingbroke, Works, 11. 
297: ‘He had neither original records, nor any authentic memorials to guide him, and yet these are the 
sole foundations of true history.’ 

5 The wars and power struggles in Asia that followed Alexander’s death were finally concluded when 
Pompey (106—48 B.c.) annexed Syria and Cilicia to Rome in 65~63 B.C. 

6 two Millions] three Millions 
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or three more Villages: Yet to see the Acrimony and Bitterness with which 
this was disputed between the Athenians and Lacedemonians;' what Armies 
cut off; what Fleets sunk, and burnt; what a Number of Cities sacked, and 
their Inhabitants slaughtered, and captived; one would be induced to be- 
lieve the Decision of the Fate of Mankind at least, depended upon it! But 
these Disputes ended as all such ever have done, and ever will do; in a real 
Weakness of all Parties; a momentary Shadow, and Dream of Power in 
some one; and the Subjection of all to the Yoke of a Stranger, who knows 
how to profit of their Divisions.” This at least was the Case of the Greeks; 
and sure, from the earliest Accounts of them, to their Absorption into the 
Roman Empire, we cannot judge that their intestine Divisions, and their 
foreign Wars,’ consumed less than three Millions of their Inhabitants. 

What an Aceldama,* what a Field of Blood Sicily has been in antient 
times, whilst the Mode of its Government was controverted between the 
republican and tyrannical Parties, and the Possession struggled for by the 
Natives, the Greeks, the Carthaginians, and the Romans, your Lordship will 
easily recollect. * You will remember the total Destruction of such Bodies as 
an Army of 300,000 Men.° You will find every Page of its History dyed in 
Blood, and blotted and confounded by Tumults, Rebellions, Massacres, 
Assassinations, Proscriptions, and a Series of Horror beyond the Histories 
perhaps of any other Nation in the World; though the Histories of all 
Nations are made up of similar Matter. I once more excuse myself in point 
of Exactness for want of Books. But I shall estimate the Slaughters in this 
Island but at two Millions; which your Lordship will find much short of the 
Reality. 

Let us pass by the Wars, and the Consequences of them, which wasted 
Grecia-Magna, before the Roman Power prevailed in that Part of Jtaly.’ 


' The Peloponnesian war between the Lacedamonians or Spartans and Athens (431-404 B.C.) is 
described in Justin, History, pp. 60-84; also Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, Xenophon, 
Hellenica, Bks. 1-2; see also Annual Register (1760), Pt. Il, pp. 1-9. 

* The ‘Stranger’ is probably the Roman general Sulla (138—78 B.c.) who sacked Athens after defeat- 
ing Mithridates in 86 B.c. and brought Greece under Roman control. It became a Roman province in 27 
B.C. 

* Divisions, and their foreign Wars,] Divisions, to say nothing of their foreign Wars, 

* The ‘field of blood’ where Judas killed himself after betraying Christ (Acts 1: 1Q). 

* Sicily was colonized by the Greeks in the 8th cent. B.c. and later by the Carthaginians whose 
Sets there led to the first Punic war with Rome in the 3rd cent. B.c.; see Justin, History, pp. 214— 
45). 

Burke may be alluding to an engagement in the Peloponnesian war (43 I—404 B.C.), or in the first 
Punic war (264~241 B.C.); armies and fleets of up to 70,000 men were used in such wars, but no evidence 
has been found of an army of this magnitude. 


' g Grecia~Magna (Greater Greece) was the region of southern Italy and Sicily colonized by the Greeks 
in the eightth and seventh cents. B.c. 
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They are perhaps exaggerated; therefore I shall only rate them at one 
Million. Let us hasten to open that great Scene which establishes the Roman 
Empire, and forms the grand Catastrophe of the antient Drama.! This 
Empire, whilst in its Infancy, began by an Effusion of human Blood scarcely 
credible. The neighbouring little States teemed for new Destruction: The 
Sabines, the Samnites, the A:qui, the Volsci, the Hetrurians, were broken by 
a Series of Slaughters which had no Interruption, for some hundreds of 
Years;* Slaughters which upon all sides consumed more than two Millions 
of the wretched People. The Gauls rushing into Italy about this Time, 
added the total Destruction of their own Armies to those of the antient 
Inhabitants.’ In short, it were hardly possible to conceive a more horrid 
and bloody Picture, if that which the Punic Wars* that ensued soon after 
did not present one, that far exceeds it. Here we find that Climax of 
Devastation, and Ruin, which seemed to shake the whole Earth. The Extent 
of this War which vexed* so many Nations, and both Elements, and the 
Havock of the human Species caused in both, really astonishes beyond 
Expression, when it is nakedly considered, and those Matters which are apt 
to divert our Attention from it, the Characters, Actions, and Designs of the 
Persons concerned, are not taken into the Account. These Wars, I mean 
those called the Punic Wars, could not have stood the human Race in less 
than three Millions® of the Species. And yet this forms but a Part only, and 
a very small Part, of the Havock caused by the Roman Ambition.’ The War 
with Mithridates® was very little less bloody; that Prince cut off at one 
Stroke 150,000 Romans by a Massacre.’ In that War Sy//a destroyed 300,000 
Men at Cheronea. He defeated Mithridates’ Army under Dorilaus, and 


! Bolingbroke uses similarly dramatic language to describe the same period, ‘Dissertation on Parties’, 
Works, ii. 182: ‘Pompey and Caesar finished the last tragical scene, which Marius and Sulla began.’ 

2 Ttalian mountain tribes made repeated attacks on Rome and the western Latin coastal plain during 
the fifth century B.c. Classical accounts of these events are notoriously unreliable. 

3 Burke telescopes the Gauls’ invasion of 391 B.C., when they captured Rome, with that of 225-222 
B.C.; on the second invasion see Polybius, Histories of Polybius, 2. 35, trans. Evelyn Shuckburgh, 2 vols., 
London, 1889, i. 131: ‘for the desperate determination and boldness of the enemy, for the obstinacy of 
the battles fought and for the number of those who fell and those who were engaged, is second to none 
recorded in history.’ 

4 The three wars between Rome and Carthage (264-146 B.c.) which culminated in the destruction of 
Carthage and most of its inhabitants. 

> vexed] embraced 6 three Millions] five Millions 

7 Bolingbroke speaks of ‘an unconfined ambition of extending their empire’ as one of the causes of 
Rome’s ‘calamitous war’ with Carthage (‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, II, Works, ii. 276). 

8 War with Mithridates] Mithridatick War 

° Mithridates (120-63 B.C.), king of Pontus on the Black Sea, went to war with Rome in 89 B.c.; he 
ordered the killing of every Roman citizen in Asia on a particular day: ‘A hundred and fifty thousand 
Roman citizens were massacred on that day’ (An Universal History from the Earliest Account of Time to 


the Present, 20 vols., Dublin, 1744-7, ix. 257); also Livy, 78. 
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slew 300,000. This great and unfortunate Prince lost! another 300,000 
before Cyzicum.? In the course of the War he had innumerable other Losses; 
and having many Intervals of Success, he revenged them severely. He was 
at last totally overthrown; and he crushed to Pieces the King of Armenia 
his Ally by the Greatness of his Ruin.’ All who had Connexions with 
him shared the same Fate. The merciless Genius of Sy/la had its full Scope; 
and the Streets of Athens were not the only ones which ran with Blood.* At 
this Period, the Sword, glutted with foreign Slaughter, turned its Edge 
upon the Bowels of the Roman Republick itself, and presented a Scene 
of Cruelties and Treasons enough almost to obliterate the Memory of all 
the external Devastations.’ I intended, my Lorp, to have proceeded in a 
sort of Method in estimating the Numbers of Mankind cut off in these 
Wars which we have on Record. But I am obliged to alter my Design. 
Such a tragical Uniformity of Havock and Murder would disgust your 
Lordship as much as it would me; and I confess I already feel my Eyes ake 
by keeping them so long intent on so bloody a Prospect. I shall observe little 
on the Servile, the Social, the Gallic, and Spanish Wars;° nor upon those 
with Jugurtha, nor Antiochus, nor many others equally important, and car- 
ried on with equal Fury.’ The Butcheries of Julius Cesar alone, are calcu- 
lated by some body else; the Numbers he has been a means of destroying 
have been reckoned at 1,200,000. But to give your Lordship an Idea that 
may serve as a Standard, by which to measure, in some degree, the others; 
you will turn your Eyes on Judea; a very inconsiderable Spot of the Earth in 


' He defeated ... and slew . . . Prince lost] The same Commander defeated Mithridatess Army . . . 
This great and unfortunate Prince lost 

* Lucius Cornelius Sulla, appointed Roman general in Asia in 87 B.c., defeated Mithridates at 
Chaeroneia where Mithridates lost about 100,000 men (Appian, The Mithridatic Wars, 45; Plutarch, 
Sulla, 18. 1, 19); Sulla then destroyed Dorialus’ army of 80,000 at Orchomenus (Appian, 49-50; 
Plutarch, Sulla, 20-1); at the siege of Cyzicum Mithridates’ army was reported to be 300,000 (Appian, 
72-6). 

* When the king of Armenia, Tigranes (fl. 94 B.c.), refused to hand over Mithridates, Lucullus, the 
Roman commander, invaded Armenia and totally destroyed its army (Plutarch, Lucullus, 26-8). 

* Plutarch, Sulla, 14. 4, “The blood that was shed in the market place covered all the Cerameicus 
inside the Dipylon gate; nay, many say that it flowed through the gate and deluged the suburb.’ 

* Sulla was renowned for his proscriptions in Rome after the civil war: ‘he filled the city and the 
whole of Italy with his dead’ (Livy, 88). 

* ‘The ‘Servile’ war was waged by slaves, led by Spartacus, against Rome (73-71 B.C.); the ‘Social’ war 
was a revolt by Rome’s Italian allies claiming Roman citizenship (g0—88 B.c.); Caesar subdued Gaul after 
a long campaign in 51 B.C. and overran Spain in 48 B.C. 

7 Jugurtha (c. 156-104), king of Numidia, was at war with Rome from 112 to 105 B.c.; Antiochus III 
(223-187 B.C.), king of Syria, who had previously extended his empire to the boundaries of India, was 
driven out of Asia Minor by Rome in IQI—190 B.C. 


2 Pliny, Natural History, vii. 92: Julius Caesar (100-44 B.C.), Roman dictator (49-44 B.C.), is said to 
have killed 1,192,000 people in battle. 
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itself, though ennobled by the singular Events which had their Rise in that 
Country. 

This Spot happened, it matters not here by what means, to become at 
several times extremely populous, and to supply Men for Slaughters 
scarcely credible, if other well-known and well-attested ones had not given 
them a Colour. The first settling of the Jems here, was attended by an almost 
entire Extirpation of all the former Inhabitants.! Their own civil Wars, and 
those with their petty Neighbours, consumed vast Multitudes almost every 
Year for several Centuries;? and the Irruptions of the Kings of Babylon and 
Assyria made immense Ravages. Yet we have their History but partially, in 
an indistinct confused manner; so that I shall only throw the strong Point 
of Light upon that Part which coincides with Roman History, and of that 
Part only on the Point of Time when they received the great and final 
Stroke which made them no more a Nation;* a Stroke which is allowed to 
have cut off little less than two Millions of that People. I say nothing of the 
Loppings made from that Stock whilst it stood; nor from the Suckers that 
grew out of the old Root ever since. But if in this inconsiderable Part of the 
Globe, such a Carnage has been made in two or three short Reigns, and that 
this Carnage, great as it is, makes but a minute Part of what the Histories of 
that People inform us they suffered; what shall we judge of Countries more 
extended, and which have waged Wars by far more considerable? 

Instances of this Sort compose the Uniform of History. But there have 
been Periods when no less than universal Destruction to the Race of Man- 
kind seems to have been threatened. When the Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Huns poured into Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, carrying Destruc- 
tion before them as they advanced, and leaving horrid Desarts every where 
behind them.> Vastum ubique silentium, secrett colles; fumantia procul tecta; 
nemo exploratoribus obvius, is what Tacitus calls facies Victorie.® It is always 


! Cf, Josh. 11: 20: the Lord hardened the hearts of those occupying the promised land, ‘to come 
against Israel in battle, that he [Joshua] might destroy them utterly . . . as the Lord commanded Moses’. 

2 The several local wars and rebellions in Israel following Joshua’s death are recounted in Judges. 

3 Letters on the Study and Use of History’, II, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 316: these events in the Old 
Testament ‘are related... in a very summary and confused manner: and we learn so little of other 
nations by these accounts, that if we did not borrow some light from the traditions of other nations, we 
should scarce understand them’. 

+ The Jews were overrun by Roman armies between A.D. 67 and 70, the temple in Jerusalem was 
destroyed, and many of the people enslaved. 

5 Goths and Vandals were said to originate from Scandinavia; the Huns came from the Caucausus 
and spread through Europe and into Africa in the fourth and fifth cents.; cf. Abridgment, p. 458: 
‘Tumult, anarchy, confusion overspread the face of Europe.’ 

6 Tacitus’ description of ‘the face of Victory’, Agricola, xxxviii. 2: ‘a great silence was everywhere, the 
hillsides abandoned, houses smouldering far into the distance, and not a soul to meet the scouts.’ 
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so; but was here emphatically so. From the North proceeded the Swarms of 
Goths, Vandals Huns, Ostrogoths,' who ran towards the South into Africa 
itself, which suffered as all to the North had done. About this Time, another 
Torrent of Barbarians, animated by the same Fury, and encouraged by the 
same Success, poured out of the South,’ and ravaged all to the North-east 
and West, to the remotest Parts of Persia on one hand, and to the Banks of 
the Loire or further on the other; destroying all the proud and curious 
Monuments of human Art, that not even the Memory might seem to 
survive of the former Inhabitants. What has been done since, and what will 
continue to be done whilst the same Inducements to War continue, I shall 
not dwell upon. I shall only in one Word mention the horrid Effects of 
Bigotry and Avarice, in the Conquest of Spanish America, a Conquest on a 
low Estimation effected by the Murder of ten Millions of the Species.’ I 
shall draw to a Conclusion of this Part, by making a general Calculation of 
the Whole. I think I have actually mentioned above thirty-six Millions.* I 
have not particularized any more. I don’t pretend to Exactness; therefore 
for the sake of a general View, I shall lay together all those actually slain in 
Battles; or who have perished in a no less miserable manner by the other 
destructive Consequences of War, from the Beginning of the World to this 
Day, in the four Parts of it, at a thousand times as much; no exaggerated 
Calculation,’ allowing for Time and Extent. We have not perhaps spoke of 
the five-hundredth Part; I am sure I have not of what is actually ascertained 
in History; but how much of these Butcheries are only expressed in Gen- 
erals, what Part of Time History has never reached, and what vast Spaces of 
the habitable Globe it has not embraced, I need not mention to your 
Lordship.° I need not enlarge on these Torrents of silent and inglorious 
Blood which have glutted the thirsty Sands of Afric, or discoloured the 
polar Snow, or fed the savage Forests of America for so many Ages of 


' Ostrogoths were eastern Goths who moved southwards in the fifth cent. to avoid the ravages of the 
Huns. 

* Muslim invasions from Africa in the eighth cent.; cf. Abridgment, p. 458: ‘another body of barbar- 
ians from the south, animated by a fury not unlike that which gave strength to the northern irrup- 
tions . . . began to carry their arms.’ 

* Spanish conquests in Mexico and Central and South America date from the sixteenth cent.; cf. the 
account of a ‘considerable slaughter’ by the Spaniards in South America in Account of the European 
Settlements in America, i. 286; also Montesquieu, Persian Letters, trans. John Ozell, 2 vols., 3rd edn. 
corrected, London, 1736, ii. 155: ‘A people as numerous as all the Nations in Europe put together, were 
cut off from the Face of the Earth by those Barbarians.’ 

* thirty-six Millions] forty Millions. 

* slain in Battles... Beginning of the World. . . Calculation] slain in Battles, from the beginning of 
the World to this Day, in the four Parts of it, only at a thousand times as much; a trifling Calculation 

° The ensuing passage, as far as ‘the Train of War?’ (153: 8), was added to the second edition. 
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continual War; shall I, to justify my Calculations from the Charge of 
Extravagance, add to the Account those Skirmishes which happen in all 
Wars, without being singly of sufficient Dignity in Mischief, to merit a 
Place in History, but which by their Frequency compensate for this com- 
parative Innocence; shall I inflame the Account by these general Massacres 
which have devoured whole Cities and Nations; those wasting Pestilences, 
those consuming Famines, and all those Furies that follow in the Train of 
War? I have no need to exaggerate; and I have purposely avoided a Parade 
of Eloquence on this Occasion. I should despise it upon any Occasion; else 
in mentioning these Slaughters, it is obvious how much the whole might be 
heightened, by an affecting Description of the Horrors that attend the 
wasting of Kingdoms, and sacking of Cities. But I do not write to the 
Vulgar, nor to that which only governs the Vulgar, their Passions.! I go 
upon a naked and moderate Calculation, just enough, without a pedantical 
Exactness, to give your Lordship some Feeling of the Effects of political 
Society. I charge the whole of these Effects on political Society. I avow the 
Charge, and I shall presently make it good to your Lordship’s Satisfaction. 
The Numbers I particularized are about thirty-six Millions. Besides those 
killed in Battles I have something, not half what the Matter would have 
justified, but something I have said, concerning the Consequences of War 
even more dreadful than that monstrous Carnage itself which shocks our 
Humanity, and almost staggers our Belief. So that allowing me’ in my 
Exuberance one way, for my Deficiencies in the other, you will find me not 
unreasonable. I think’ the Numbers of Men now upon Earth are computed 
at 500 Millions at the most.* Here the Slaughter of Mankind, on what 
you will call a small Calculation, amounts to upwards of seventy times? 
the Number of Souls this Day on the Globe. A Point which may furnish 
matter of Reflection to one less inclined to draw Consequences than your 


Lordship. 


| Cf. ‘Letters on the Study and Use of History,’ II, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 265: Bolingbroke warns 
against history that appeals only to the passions: ‘history, true or false, speaks to our passions always. 
What pity is it, my lord, that even the best should speak to our understandings so seldom?” 

2 thirty-six Millions ... would have justified ... monstrous Carnage . . . So that allowing me] 40 
Millions. I suppose a Thousand times as many killed in Battles. But I must make another Addition 
not less than the former, for the Consequences of Wars, in Skirmishes, Massacres, the contagious 
Disorders, and the Famine which attended them, more destructive than the Battles themselves. So that 
allowing me 

3 my Deficiencies . . . I think] my Deficiencies in others, I rate the Destruction caused by War, at 
Eighty Thousand millions. I think 

+ soo million is but half the total given by Robert Wallace, A Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind 
in Ancient and Modern Times, Edinburgh, 1753, p. 10. 

5 seventy times] 160 times 
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I now come to shew, that Political Society is justly chargeable with much 
the greatest Part of this Destruction of the Species. To give the fairest’ Play 
to every side of the Question, I will own that there is a Haughtiness, and 
Fierceness in human Nature, which will cause innumerable Broils, place 
Men in what Situation? you please; but owning this, I still insist in charging 
it to political Regulations,’ that these Broils are so frequent, so cruel, and 
attended with Consequences so deplorable.‘ In a State of Nature, it had 
been impossible to find a Number of Men,” sufficient for such Slaughters, 
agreed in the same bloody Purpose; or allowing that they might have come 
to such an Agreement,° (an impossible Supposition) yet the Means that 
simple Nature has supplied them with, are by no means adequate to such an 
End;’ many Scratches, many Bruises undoubtedly would be received upon 
all hands; but only a few, a very few Deaths. Society, and Politicks, which 
have given us these destructive Views, have given us also the Means of 
satisfying them. From the earliest Dawnings of Policy to this Day, the 
Invention of Men has been sharpening and improving the Mystery of 
Murder, from the first rude Essays of Clubs and Stones, to the present 
Perfection of Gunnery, Cannoneering, Bombarding, Mining,’ and all these 
Species of artificial, learned, and refined Cruelty, in which’ we are now so 
expert, and which make a principal Part of what Politicians have taught us 
to believe is our principal Glory.!” 

How far mere Nature would have carried us, we may judge by the 
Example of those Animals, who still follow her Laws, and even of those!’ to 
whom she has given Dispositions more fierce, and Arms more terrible than 
ever she intended we should use. It is an incontestible Truth, that there is 
more Havock made in one Year by Men, of Men, than has been made by all 
the Lions, Tygers, Panthers, Ounces, Leopards, Hyenas, Rhinoceroses, 
Elephants, Bears, and Wolves, upon their several Species, since the Begin- 
ning of the World; though these agree ill enough with each other, and have 
a much greater Proportion of Rage and Fury in their Composition than we 
have. But with respect to you, ye Legislators, ye Civilizers of Mankind! ye 


To give the fairest] But to give the fairest 2 what Situation] what State 
charging it to political Regulations] charging to political Regulations 
Consequences so deplorable] so deplorable Consequences 
it had been... Number of Men] it would be impossible to join together a Number of Men 
* bloody Purpose... such an Agreement] bloody Design, necessary to make a very extensive 
Havock of their Species; and if they would come to such an Agreement A 
’ an End] a Purpose * Mining] Ruining ° in which] at which 


" Cf. Gulliver’s pleasure in describing 7 1 i 
gunnery and bombardment to the k f B 
Gulliver’s Travels, Bk. II, ch. as ‘vt cegaiinadl aula 
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Orpheuses, Moseses, Minoses, Solons, Theseuses, Lycurguses, Numas!! 
with Respect to you be it spoken, your Regulations have done more Mis- 
chief in cold Blood, than all the Rage of the fiercest Animals in their greatest 
Terrors, or Furies, has ever done, or ever could do! 

These Evils are not accidental. Whoever will take the pains to consider 
the Nature of Society, will find they result directly from its Constitution.2 
For as Subordination, or in other Words, the Reciprocation of Tyranny, and 
Slavery, is requisite to support these Societies, the Interest, the Ambition, 
the Malice, or the Revenge, nay even the Whim and Caprice of one ruling 
Man among them, is enough to arm all the rest, without any private Views 
of their own, to the worst and blackest Purposes; and what is at once 
lamentable, and ridiculous, these Wretches engage under those Banners 
with a Fury greater than if they were animated by Revenge for their own 
proper Wrongs. 

It is no less worth observing, that this artificial Division of Mankind, into 
separate Societies, is a perpetual Source in itself of Hatred and Dissention 
among them. The Names which distinguish them are enough to blow up 
Hatred, and Rage. Examine History; consult present Experience;’ and you 
will find, that far the greater Part of the Quarrels between several Nations, 
had scarce any other Occasion, than that these Nations were different 
Combinations of People, and called by different Names;*—to an English- 
man, the Name of a Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a Turk, 
or a Tartar, raise of course Ideas of Hatred, and Contempt. If you would 
inspire’ this Compatriot of ours with Pity or Regard, for one of these; would 
you not hide that Distinction? You would not pray him to compassionate 
the poor Frenchman, or the unhappy German. Far from it; you would speak 
of him as a Foreigner, an Accident to which all are lable. You would 
represent him as a Man; one partaking with us of the same common Nature, 
and subject to the same Law. There is something so averse from our 
Nature® in these artificial political Distinctions, that we need no other 

1 Legislators in classical times: Orpheus, interpreter of ancient mysteries, famous for his music; 
Moses led the Israelites from Egypt and received the Ten Commandments from God; Minos, legendary 
king of Crete; Solon, Athenian poet and statesman (seventh-sixth centuries B.C.) reformed the Athenian 
constitution; Theseus, legendary Greek hero who brought about a union of the Attic communities; 


Lycurgus, supposed founder of the constitution of Sparta; Numa (715—672 B.c.). Roman king and 
instigator of many of Rome’s religious institutions. 

2 For a different argument see ‘Remarks on the History of England’, II, Bolingbroke, Works, 1. 289: 
‘There must be some good in the first principles of every government, or it could not subsist at all.’ 

3 e.g. the start of the Seven Years War between Britain and France in 1756. 

+ than that these Nations . . . different Names] than that they were another Combination of People, 
and called by another Name 

5 If you would inspire] Would you inspire 6 averse from our Nature] averse to Nature 
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Trumpet to kindle us to War, and Destruction. But there is something so 
benign and healing in the general Voice of Humanity, that maugre all our 
Regulations to prevent it, the simple Name of Man! applied properly, never 
fails to work a salutary Effect. 

This natural unpremeditated Effect of Policy on the unpossessed 
Passions of Mankind, appears on other Occasions. The very Name of a 
Politician, a Statesman, is sure to cause Terror and Hatred, it has always 
connected with it the Ideas of Treachery, Cruelty, Fraud and Tyranny; and 
those Writers who have faithfully unveiled the Mysteries of State-free- 
masonry, have ever been held in general Detestation, for even knowing so 
perfectly a Theory so detestable. The Case of Machiavel seems at first sight 
something hard in that Respect. He is obliged to bear the Iniquities of those 
whose Maxims and Rules of Government he published. His Speculation is 
more abhorred than their Practice.’ 

But if there were no other Arguments against artificial Society than this 
Iam going to mention, methinks it ought to fall by this one only. All Writers 
on the Science of Policy are agreed, and they agree with Experience, that all 
Governments must frequently infringe the Rules of Justice to support 
themselves;? that Truth must give way to Dissimulation; Honesty to Con- 
venience; and Humanity itself to the reigning Interest. The Whole of this 
Mystery of Iniquity is called the Reason of State. It is a Reason, which I own 
I cannot penetrate. What Sort of a Protection is this of the general Right, 
that is maintained by infringing the Rights of Particulars? What sort of 
Justice is this, which is inforced by Breaches of its own Laws? These 
Paradoxes I leave to be solved by the able Heads of Legislators and Poli- 
ticians. For my part, I say what a plain Man would say on such an Occasion. 
I can never believe, that any Institution agreeable to Nature, and proper for 
Mankind, could find it necessary, or even expedient in any Case whatsoever 
to do, what the best and worthiest Instincts of Mankind warn us to avoid. 
But no wonder, that what is set up in Opposition to the State of Nature, 
should preserve itself by trampling upon the Law of Nature. 


' the simple Name of Man] the Name 

Z The Prince and The Discourses refer frequently to the policies and conduct of Machiavelli’s contem- 
poraries, such as Caesar Borgia (1476-1507), Pope Julius II (1443-1513), and Louis XII (1462-1515). 
Burke may be alluding to Voltaire’s edition of Anti-Machiavel: or, An Examination of Machiavel’s Prince 
by Frederick, King of Prussia (1741). The Dodsleys combined with other publishers in 1762 to produce 
The Works of Nicholas Machiavel. 

a This aspect of law was often remarked upon, e.g. Montesquieu, Persian Letters, ii. 62: ‘This Law 
as it is now doctor’d, is a science that instructs Princes how far they may violate Justice rwihions 


Prejudice to their own Interest.’ Bolingbroke dismissed the argument as ‘repugnant? (Remarks on the 
History of England’, Il, Works, i. 296). 
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To prove, that these Sort of policed Societies are a Violation offered to 
Nature, and a Constraint upon the human Mind, it needs only to look upon 
the sanguinary Measures, and Instruments of Violence which are every 
where used to support them. Let us take a Review of the Dungeons, Whips, 
Chains, Racks, Gibbets, with which every Society is abundantly stored,! by 
which hundreds of Victims are annually offered up to support a dozen or 
two in Pride and Madness, and Millions in an abject Servitude, and De- 
pendence. There was a Time, when I looked with a reverential Awe on 
these Mysteries of Policy; but Age, Experience, and Philosophy have rent 
the Veil; and I view this Sanctum Sanctorum, at least, without any 
enthusiastick Admiration.’ I acknowledge indeed, the Necessity of such a 
Proceeding in such Institutions; but I must have a very mean Opinion} of 
Institutions where such Proceedings are necessary. 

It is a Misfortune, that in no Part of the Globe natural Liberty and 
natural Religion are to be found pure, and free from the Mixture of political 
Adulterations. Yet we have implanted in us by Providence Ideas, Axioms, 
Rules, of what is pious, just, fair, honest, which no political Craft, nor 
learned Sophistry, can entirely expel from our Breasts. By these we judge, 
and we cannot otherwise judge of the several artificial Modes of Religion 
and Society, and determine of them as they approach to, or recede from this 
Standard.* 

The simplest Form of Government is Despotism, where all the inferior 
Orbs of Power are moved merely by the Will of the Supreme, and all that 
are subjected to them, directed in the same Manner, merely by the oc- 
casional Will of the Magistrate.> This Form, as it is the most simple, so it is 
infinitely the most general. Scarce any Part of the World is exempted from 
its Power. And in those few Places where Men enjoy what they call Liberty, 
it is continually in a tottering Situation, and makes greater and greater 
Strides to that Gulph of Despotism which at last swallows up every Species 


| Apart from the rack, all these modes of punishment were in use in England in the 1750s. 

2 The ‘Sanctum Sanctorum’ (Holy of Holies) was the most sacred inner part of the temple of 
Jerusalem; the veil which kept it out of public view was rent at Christ’s crucifixion (Matt. 27: 51). 

3 [ must... mean Opinion] I can have but a very humble Opinion 

+ Cf. Pope, Essay on Criticism, 68—9: ‘First follow NATURE, and your Judgment frame | By her just 
Standard, which is still the same’; also Rousseau, Discours sur l’inégalité, trans. Maurice Cranston, p. 79: 
‘Here is your history as I believe I have read it, not in the books of your fellow men who are liars but in 
Nature which never lies.’ 

5 Cf. ‘Dissertation on Parties’, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 177: simple forms of government ‘are govern- 
ments of arbitrary will, and therefore of all imaginable absurdities the most absurd . . . These govern- 
ments do not only degenerate into tyranny, they are tyranny in their very institution.’ Burke goes on to 
reiterate arguments found in Herodotus, 3. 80, Aristotle, Politics, 4. 10, and Locke, TwoTreatises of 


Government, pp. 416-23, ‘Of Tyranny’. 
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of Government. This Manner of ruling being directed merely by the Will 
of the weakest, and generally the worst Man in the Society, becomes the 
most foolish and capricious Thing, at the same time that it is the most 
terrible and destructive that well can be conceived. In a Despotism the 
principal Person finds, that let the Want, Misery, and Indigence of his 
Subjects, be what they will, he can yet possess abundantly of every thing to 
gratify his most insatiable Wishes. He does more. He finds that these 
Gratifications increase in proportion to the Wretchedness and Slavery of 
his Subjects. Thus encouraged both by Passion and Interest to trample 
on the publick Welfare,' and by his Station placed above both Shame and 
Fear, he proceeds to the most horrid and shocking Outrages upon 
Mankind. Their Persons become Victims of his Suspicions. The slightest 
Displeasure? is Death; and a disagreeable Aspect is often as great a Crime 
as High-treason. In the Court of Nero a Person of Learning, of unques- 
tioned Merit, and of unsuspected Loyalty, was put to Death for no other 
Reason than that he had a pedantick Countenance which displeased the 
Emperor.’ This very Monster of Mankind appeared in the Beginning of his 
Reign to be a Person of Virtue.t Many of the greatest Tyrants on the 
Records of History have begun their Reigns? in the fairest Manner. But the 
Truth is, this unnatural Power corrupts both the Heart, and the Under- 
standing. And to prevent the least Hope of Amendment, a King is ever 
surrounded by a Crowd of infamous Flatterers, who find their Account in 
keeping him from the least Light of Reason, till all Ideas of Rectitude and 
Justice are utterly erased from his Mind. When Alexander had in his Fury 
inhumanly butchered one of his best Friends, and bravest Captains; on the 
Return of Reason he began to conceive an Horror suitable to the Guilt of 
such a Murder.® In this Juncture, his Council came to his Assistance. But 
what did his Council? They found him out a Philosopher who gave him 
Comfort. And in what Manner did this Philosopher comfort him for the 
Loss of such a Man, and heal his Conscience, flagrant with the Smart of 
such a Crime? You have the Matter at Length in Plutarch. He told him; 
“that let a Sovereign do what he will, all his actions are just and lawful, because 


" Thus encouraged . . . the publick Welfare] So that neglecting the publick Welfare 
? Displeasure] Anger 
* Possibly a reference to Paetus Thrasea whom the Roman emperor Nero (37-68) condemned to 


death for the look on his face (Suetonius, Nero, 37. 1); Tacitus stresses that Nero regarded him as totally 
disloyal (Annals, 16. 33-5). 


* Suetonius, Nero, 10. 1. > their Reigns] to rule 


° Alexander the Great killed his friend Cleitus with his sword during a drunken dispute (Plutarch 
Alexander, 50-2); Alexander’s grief became proverbial. 
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they are his”.' The Palaces of all Princes abound with such courtly Philos- 
ophers. The Consequence was such as might be expected. He grew every 
Day a Monster more abandoned to unnatural Lust, to Debauchery, to 
Drunkenness, and to Murder. And yet this was originally a great Man, of 
uncommon Capacity, and a strong Propensity to Virtue. But unbounded 
Power proceeds Step by Step, until it has eradicated every laudable Prin- 
ciple. It has been remarked, that there is no Prince so bad, whose Favourites 
and Ministers are not worse.” There is hardly any Prince without a Favour- 
ite, by whom he is governed in as arbitrary a Manner as he governs the 
Wretches subjected to him. Here the Tyranny is doubled. There are two 
Courts, and two Interests; both very different from the Interests of the 
People. The Favourite knows that the Regard of a Tyrant is as unconstant 
and capricious as that of a Woman; and concluding his Time to be short, he 
makes haste to fill up the Measure of his Iniquity, in Rapine, in Luxury, and 
in Revenge. Every Avenue to the Throne is shut up. He oppresses, and 
ruins the People, whilst he persuades the Prince, that those Murmurs raised 
by his own Oppression are the Effects of Disaffection to the Prince’s 
Government. Then is the natural Violence of Despotism inflamed, and 
aggravated by Hatred and Revenge. To deserve well of the State is a Crime 
against the Prince. To be popular, and to be a Traitor, are considered as 
synonimous Terms. Even Virtue is dangerous, as an aspiring Quality, that 
claims an Esteem by itself, and independent of the Countenance of the 
Court. What has been said of the chief, is true of the inferior Officers of this 
Species of Government; each in his Province exercising the same Tyranny, 
and grinding the People by an Oppression, the more severely felt, as it is 
near them, and exercised by base and subordinate Persons. For the Gross of 
the People; they are considered as a mere Herd of Cattle; and really in a 
little Time become no better; all Principle of honest Pride, all Sense of the 
Dignity of their Nature, is lost in their Slavery. The Day, says Homer, 
which makes a Man a Slave, takes away half his Worth;} and in fact, he loses 
every Impulse to Action, but that low and base one of Fear.—In this kind 
of Government human Nature is not only abused, and insulted, but it is 
actually degraded and sunk into a Species of Brutality. The Consideration 
of this made Mr. Locke say, with great Justice, that a Government of this 


1 Plutarch, Alexander, 52. 4; the philosopher was Callisthenes, a nephew of Aristotle, who ac- 


companied Alexander on his campaigns as a historian. ne 
2 Montesquieu, Persian Letters, ii. 169: “There’s hardly ever a Prince so bad, but his Minister is 


worse.’ 
3 Odyssey, xvii. 322-3: ‘Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever day | Makes man a slave, takes half his 


worth away’ (Pope’s trans., Odyssey, xvii. 392-3). 
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kind was worse than Anarchy;! indeed it is so abhorred, and detested by all 
who live under Forms that have a milder Appearance, that there is scarce a 
rational Man in Europe, that would not prefer Death to Asiatick Despotism. 
Here then we have the Acknowledgment of a great Philosopher, that an 
irregular State of Nature is preferable to such a Government;’ we have the 
Consent of all sensible and generous Men, who carry it yet further, and 
avow that Death itself is preferable; and yet this Species of Government, 
so justly condemned, and so generally detested, is what infinitely the 
greater Part of Mankind groan under, and have groaned under from the 
Beginning. So that by sure and uncontested Principles, the greatest Part of 
the Governments on Earth must be concluded Tyrannies, Impostures, 
Violations of the Natural Rights of Mankind, and worse than the most 
disorderly Anarchies. How much other Forms exceed this, we shall 
consider immediately. 

In all Parts of the World, Mankind, however debased, retains still the 
Sense of Feeling; the Weight of Tyranny, at last, becomes insupportable; 
but the Remedy is not so easy; in general, the only Remedy by which they 
attempt to cure the Tyranny, is to change the Tyrant. This is, and always 
was the Case for the greater Part. In some Countries however, were found 
Men of more Penetration; who discovered, “that to live by one Man’s Will, 
was the Cause of all Men’s Misery.”’ They therefore changed their former 
Method, and assembling the Men in their several Societies, the most re- 
spectable* for their Understanding and Fortunes, they confided to them the 
Charge of the publick Welfare. This originally formed what is called an 
Aristocracy. They hoped, it would be impossible that such a Number could 
ever join in any Design against the general Good; and they promised 
themselves a great deal of Security and Happiness, from the united Coun- 
sels of so many able and experienced Persons.* But it is now found by 
abundant Experience, that an Aristocracy, and a Despotism, differ but in 
Name; and that a People, who are in general excluded from any Share of the 
Legislative, are to all Intents and Purposes, as much Slaves, when twenty, 
independent of them, govern, as when but one domineers. The Tyranny is 


' Locke, Tivo Treatises of Government, p. 348. 

* Tbid., p. 345: Whereas man in a state of nature ‘has a liberty to judge of his Right’, under absolute 
monarchy the has not only no Appeal . . . but, as if he were degraded from the common state of Rational 
Creatures, is denied a liberty to judge of, or defend his Right’. 

* Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1593), 1. 10; cited by Locke, Tivo Treatises of Govern- 
ment, p. 348n. (misquoted: ‘. . . became the cause of . . .”). 

: Societies, the most respectable] Societies, most respectable 

’ Aristotle describes aristocracy as government by the best men possible (Politics, 4. 5. 10). 
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even more felt, as every Individual of the Nobles has the Haughtiness of a 
Sultan;' the People are more miserable, as they seem on the Verge of 
Liberty, from which they are for ever debarred; this fallacious Idea of 
Liberty,’ whilst it presents a vain Shadow of Happiness to the Subject, 
binds faster the Chains of his Subjection. What is left undone, by the 
natural Avarice and Pride of those who are raised above the others, is 
compleated by their Suspicions, and their Dread? of losing an Authority, 
which has no Support in the common Utility of the Nation. A Genoese, or 
a Venetian Republick, is a concealed Despotism;+ where you find the same 
Pride of the Rulers, the same base Subjection of the People, the same 
bloody Maxims of a suspicious Policy. In one respect the Aristocracy is 
worse than the Despotism. A Body Politick, whilst it retains its Authority, 
never changes its Maxims; a Despotism, which is this Day horrible to a 
supreme Degree, by the Caprice natural to the Heart of Man, may, by the 
same Caprice otherwise exerted, be as lovely the next; in a Succession, it is 
possible to meet with some good Princes. If there have been Tiberius’s, 
Caligula’s, Nero’s, there have been likewise the serener Days of Vespasian’s, 
Titus’s, Trajan’s, and Antonine’s;> but a Body Politick is not influenced by 
Caprice or Whim; it proceeds in a regular Manner; its Succession is insen- 
sible; and every Man as he enters it, either has, or soon attains the Spirit of 
the whole Body. Never was it known, that an Arstocracy, which was 
haughty and tyrannical in one Century, became easy and mild in the next. 
In effect, the Yoke of this Species of Government 1s so galling, that when- 
ever the People have got the least Power, they have shaken it off with the 
utmost Indignation, and established a popular Form. And when they have 
not had Strength enough to support themselves, they have thrown them- 
selves into the Arms of Despotism, as the more eligible of the two Evils. This 
latter was the Case of Denmark, who sought a Refuge from the Oppression 
of its Nobility, in the strong Hold of arbitrary Power.° Poland has at present 
the Name of Republick, and it is one of the Aristocratick Form; but it is well 


! Muslim ruler frequently referred to at the time as the epitome of despotic power; e.g. Montesquieu, 
Persian Letters, Letters Ixxxix, cil. 

2 this fallacious Idea of Liberty] this Prospect 3 and their Dread] and Dread 

4 Genoa and Venice, though both republics, had been ruled by noble families since the Middle Ages. 
Burke made a speech on the Genoese in the Club, 28 Apr. 1747 (Samuels, p. 230), and he explains the 
emergence of these republics in the Abridgment (p. 460). 

5 Roman emperors Tiberius (14-37 A.D.), Caligula (37-41), and Nero (54-68) were notorious for 
their cruelties and dissipation; Vespasian (70-9), Titus (7981), Trajan (98-117), and Antoninus (138— 
61) were respected for their moderation and efficiency. 

6 Denmark’s nobility lost power when the country moved from an elected to a hereditary monarchy 


under Frederick III (1609-70) in 1660. 
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known, that the little Finger of this Government, is heavier than the Loins 
of arbitrary Power in most Nations.' The People are not only politically, but 
personally Slaves, and treated with the utmost Indignity.? The Republick of 
Venice is somewhat more moderate; yet even here, so heavy is the 
Aristocratick Yoke, that the Nobles have been obliged to enervate the Spirit 
of their Subjects by every Sort of Debauchery;? they have denied them the 
Liberty of Reason, and they have made them amends, by what a base Soul 
will think a more valuable Liberty, by not only allowing,* but encouraging 
them to corrupt themselves in the most scandalous Manner. They consider 
their Subjects, as the Farmer does the Hog he keeps to feast upon. He holds 
him fast in his Stye, but allows him to wallow as much as he pleases in his 
beloved Filth and Gluttony. So scandalously debauched a People as that of 
Venice, is to be met with no where else. High, Low, Men, Women, Clergy, 
and Laity, are all alike. The ruling Nobility are no less afraid of one another, 
than they are of the People; and for that Reason, politically enervate their 
own Body by the same effeminate Luxury, by which they corrupt their 
Subjects. They are impoverished by every Means which can be invented; 
and they are kept in a perpetual Terror by the Horrors of a State-inquisi- 
tion; here you see a People deprived of all rational Freedom, and tyrannized 
over by about two Thousand Men;> and yet this Body of two Thousand, are 
so far from enjoying any Liberty by the Subjection of the rest, that they are 
in an infinitely severer State of Slavery; they make themselves the most 
degenerate, and unhappy of Mankind, for no other Purpose than that they 
may the more effectually contribute to the Misery of an whole Nation. In 
short, the regular and methodical Proceedings of an Aristocracy, are more 
intolerable than the very Excesses of a Despotism, and in general, much 
further from any Remedy. 


' By the eighteenth cent. the aristocracy in Poland controlled the power of the king and the legislature 
or Diet; reform was virtually impossible because a single dissenting voice, the /iberum veto, could 
prevent the passing of any new legislation. There are several passages on Poland in the Annual 
Register, e.g. 1763, Pt. i, p. 45: ‘Poland seems to be a country formed to give the most disadyan- 
tageous idea of liberty, by the extreme to which it is carried, and the injustice with which it is 
distributed.’ 

* Montesquieu cites Poland as the worst form of Aristocracy because the peasants are slaves to the 
nobility (Spirit of the Laws, p. 17). 

’ Immorality in Venice was frequently remarked upon, e.g. Voltaire, Candide, 1759, chs. 24-6. 

. and they have made . . . not only allowing] and have recompensed it by not only allowing 

se Venice’s noblemen who had exclusive membership of the governing body, the Great Council; 
their number had dwindled by the end of the century to 1,300 (William H. McNeill, Venice 


Chicago, 1974, Pp. 317). For Burke’s more favourable view of the Venetian government see ‘Letter to 
Sir Hercules Langrishe’ (1792), vol. ix, Pp. 599. 
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Thus, my Lord, we have pursued Aristocracy through its whole Progress; 
we have seen the Seeds, the Growth, and the Fruit. It could boast none of 
the Advantages of a Despotism, miserable as those Advantages were, and it 
was overloaded with an Exuberance of Mischiefs, unknown even to Despot- 
ism itself. In effect, it is no more than a disorderly Tyranny.' This Form 
therefore could be little approved, even in Speculation, by those who were 
capable of thinking, and could be less borne in Practice by any who were 
capable of feeling. However, the fruitful Policy of Man was not yet ex- 
hausted. He had yet another Farthing-candle to supply the Deficiencies of 
the Sun.’ This was the third Form, known by political Writers under the 
Name of Democracy.> Here the People transacted all publick Business, or 
the greater Part of it, in their own Persons: their Laws were made by 
themselves, and upon any Failure of Duty, their Officers were accountable 
to themselves, and to them only. In all appearance, they had secured by 
this Method the Advantages of Order and good Government, without 
paying their Liberty for the Purchace. Now, my Lord, we are come to the 
Master-piece of Grecian Refinement, and Roman Solidity, a popular 
Government. The earliest and most celebrated Republic of this Model, was 
that of Athens. It was constructed by no less an Artist, than the celebrated 
Poet and Philosopher, So/on. But no sooner was this political Vessel 
launched from the Stocks, than it overset, even in the Life-time of the 
Builder.* A Tyranny immediately supervened; not by a foreign Conquest, 
not by Accident, but by the very Nature and Constitution of a Democracy. 
An artful Man became popular, the People had Power in their Hands, and 
they devolved a considerable Share of their Power upon their Favourite;° 
and the only Use he made of this Power, was to plunge those who gave it 
into Slavery. Accident restored their Liberty,° and the same good Fortune 
produced Men of uncommon Abilities and uncommon Virtues amongst 
them. But these Abilities were suffered to be of little Service either to their 


1 Bolingbroke makes a similar point in ‘A Dissertation upon Parties’, Works, il. 178. 

2 Edward Young, Satire vii. 56 (Love of Fame, 1728): ‘And hold their farthing-candle to the sun.’ 

3 e.g. Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, VII. x. 3-6, and Politics, 7; Cicero De re publica, 1. 48-50; 
Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, pp. 22-4. 

+ Solon (c. 640—c. 558), legislator and poet, to whom the oracle is reported to have said, “Take thy seat 
amidships, the pilot’s task is thine; Perform it; many in Athens are thine allies’ (Plutarch, So/on, xiv. 4). 
Burke draws many of his details on Athens from Herodotus and Plutarch. 

5 The favourite was Peisistratus (c. 560-527 B.C.), tyrant of Athens (see Herodotus, 1. 59-64); cf. 
‘Remarks on the History of England’, Bolingbroke, Works, i. 280: ‘this people seemed more in danger 
of falling into anarchy than tyranny; and yet one of their magistrates found means to become their 
tyrant, and to transmit this power to his successors.’ 

6 The chance capture of the sons of the Peisistratus family led to the capitulation of the tyrants of 
Athens in 510 B.c. (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 19). 
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Possessors or to the State. Some of these Men, for whose Sakes alone we 
read their History, they banished;! others they imprisoned; and all they 
treated with various Circumstances of the most shameful Ingratitude.’ 
Republicks have many Things in the Spirit of absolute Monarchy, but 
none more than this; a shining Merit is ever hated or suspected in a popu- 
lar Assembly, as well as in a Court; and all Services done the State, are 
looked upon as dangerous to the Rulers, whether Sultans or Senators. The 
Ostracism at Athens was built upon this Principle? The giddy People, whom 
we have now under Consideration, being elated with some Flashes of 
Success, which they owed to nothing less than any Merit of their own, 
began to tyrannize over their Equals, who had associated with them for their 
common Defence. With their Prudence they renounced all Appearance 
of Justice. They entered into Wars rashly and wantonly. If they were 
unsuccessful, instead of growing wiser by their Misfortune, they threw 
the whole Blame of their own Misconduct on the Ministers who had 
advised, and the Generals who had conducted those Wars; until by degrees 
they had cut off all who could serve them in their Councils or their Battles. 
If at any time these Wars had an happier Issue, it was no lest difficult to 
deal with them on account of their Pride and Insolence. Furious in their 
Adversity, tyrannical in their Successes, a Commander had more Trouble 
to concert his Defence before the People, than to plan the Operations of 
the Campaign.* It was not uncommon? for a General, under the horrid 
Despotism of the Roman Emperors, to be ill received in proportion to the 
Greatness of his Services. Agricola is a strong Instance of this.° No Man 
had done greater Things, nor with more honest Ambition. Yet on his 
Return to Court, he was obliged to enter Rome with all the Secrecy of a 
Criminal. He went to the Palace, not like a victorious Commander who 
had merited and might demand the greatest Rewards, but like an Offender 
who had come to supplicate a Pardon for his Crimes. His Reception was 
answerable: “Brevi osculo, & nullo sermone exceptus, turbe servientium 


" Some of these . . . they banished] Some they banished 

* Plutarch instances Aristeides, banished in 482 B.c., and Themistocles in c. 472 B.C.; also the 
imprisonment of Milthiades, the death of Paches, and a fine on Pericles (Plutarch, Aristides, 26. 3). 

* The principle was to banish for a period of up to ten years those who had too much wealth or 
political influence (Aristotle, Politics, 13, Constitution of Athens, 22); ostracism was introduced in Athens 
to prevent a repetition of the case of Peisistratus. 

> Bie. Alcibiades (d. 404), who faced charges of impiety while preparing to lead a campaign to Sicily 
(Plutarch, Alcibiades, 19. 2-5; Thucydides, 6. 29). 

° not uncommon] frequent enough 

° Agricola (40-93), governor of Britain; Emperor Domitian (51-96) recalled him before he had 
completed his conquest of Britain. Burke expresses similar admiration for him in the Abridgment. 
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mmmustus est.”' Yet in that worst Season of this worst of monarchical *Tyr- 
annies, Modesty, Discretion, and a Coolness of Temper, formed some kind 
of Security even for the highest Merit. But at Athens, the nicest and best 
studied Behaviour was not a sufficient Guard for a Man of great Capacity. 
Some of their bravest Commanders were obliged to fly their Country, some 
to enter into the Service of its Enemies, rather than abide a popular Deter- 
mination on their Conduct, lest, as one of them said, their Giddiness might 
make the People condemn where they meant to acquit; to throw in a black 
Bean, even when they intended a white one.3 

The Athenians made a very rapid Progress to the most enormous Ex- 
cesses. The People under no Restraint soon grew dissolute, luxurious, and 
idle. They renounced all Labour, and began to subsist themselves from the 
publick Revenues.* They lost all Concern for their common Honour or 
Safety, and could bear no Advice that tended to reform them. At this time 
Truth became offensive to those Lords the People, and most highly danger- 
ous to the Speaker. The Orators no longer ascended the Rostrum, but to 
corrupt them further with the most fulsome Adulation. These Orators were 
all bribed by foreign Princes on the one Side or the other. And besides its 
own Parties, in this City there were Parties, and avowed ones too, for the 
Persians, Spartans and Macedonians, supported each of them by one or more 
Demagogues pensioned and bribed to this iniquitous Service.° The People, 
forgetful of all Virtue and publick Spirit, and intoxicated with the Flatteries 
of their Orators (these Courtiers of Republicks, and endowed with the 
distinguishing Characteristicks of all other Courtiers) this People, I say, at 
last arrived at that Pitch of Madness, that they coolly and deliberately, by an 
express Law, made it capital for any Man to propose an Application of the 
immense Sums squandered in publick Shows, even to the most necessary 


* Sciant quibus moris illicita mirari, posse etiam sub malis principibus magnos viros, &c. See 42 to 
the End of it.’ 


! Tacitus, Agricola, xl. 3: ‘with a brief kiss and not saying a word, he lost himself in the crowd of 
attendants.’ 

2 Tbid. 42. 4: ‘Let those whose way it is to admire only what is forbidden, learn of him that great men 
can live even under bad rulers; <and that submission and moderation, if animation and energy go with 
them, reach the same pinnacle of fame, whither more often men have climbed by perilous courses, but 
with no profit to the state, have earned their glory by an ostentatious death>.’ 

3 Plutarch, Alcibiades, 22. 2: Alcibiades, having fled Athens, was asked whether he trusted his 
country; he replied, ‘In the matter of life I wouldn’t trust even my own mother not to mistake a black 
for a white ballot when she cast her vote.’ 

+ Cf. Plutarch, Aristides, 24. 3. 

5 Burke may be referring to the increase in political rhetoric by foreigners in early fourth-century 
Athens; Plutarch remarks that Demosthenes (383-322 B.C.) was the only person to speak up against such 
orators (Plutarch, Demosthenes, ix. 1). 
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Purposes of the State. When you see the People of this Republick banishing 
or murdering their best and ablest Citizens, dissipating the publick 
Treasure with the most senseless Extravagance, and spending their whole 
Time, as Spectators or Actors, in playing, fidling, dancing and singing, does 
it not, my Lorb, strike your Imagination with the Image of a sort of a 
complex Nero?! And does it not strike you with the greater Horror, when 
you observe, not one Man only, but a whole City, grown drunk with Pride 
and Power, running with a Rage of Folly into the same mean and senseless 
Debauchery and Extravagance? But if this People resembled Nero in their 
Extravagance, much more did they resemble and even exceed him in 
Cruelty and Injustice. In the Time of Pericles, one of the most celebrated 
Times in the History of that Commonwealth, a King of Egypt sent them a 
Donation of Corn.? This they were mean enough to accept. And had the 
Egyptian Prince intended the Ruin of this City of wicked Bedlamites, he 
could not have taken a more effectual Method to do it, than by such an 
ensnaring Largess. The Distribution of this Bounty caused a Quarrel; the 
Majority set on foot an Enquiry into the Title of the Citizens; and upon a 
vain Pretence of Illegitimacy, newly and occasionally set up, they deprived 
of their Share of the royal Donation no less than five thousand of their own 
Body. They went further; they disfranchised them; and having once begun 
with an Act of Injustice, they could set no Bounds to it. Not content with 
cutting them off from the Rights of Citizens, they plundered these unfortu- 
nate Wretches of all their Substance; and to crown this Master-piece of 
Violence and Tyranny, they actually sold every Man of the five thousand 
as Slaves in the publick Market.’ Observe, my Lorp, that the five thousand 
we here speak of, were cut off from a Body of no more than nineteen 
thousand; for the entire Number of Citizens was no greater at that Time. 
Could the Tyrant who wished the Roman People but one Neck; could the 
Tyrant Caligula himself* have done, nay, he could scarcely wish for a 
greater Mischief, than to have cut off, at one Stroke, a fourth of his People?® 
Or has the Cruelty of that Series of sanguine Tyrants, the Cesars, ever 


' The licence and cruelty of Nero’s reign made his name synonymous with corrupt rule. Burke is 
probably alluding to the early years of Pericles (c. 500-429 B.C.) in Athens when licentiousness and abuse 
of public funds were commonplace (Plutarch, Pericles, 14. I-2); an example of murder is the statesman 
Ephialtes: noted for his attempts at constitutional reform, he was murdered in 461 B.C. (Pericles, x. 6). 
Burke may also have in mind Bolingbroke’s adverse comments on corruption in Athens under Pericles 
in Crafisman, 324-6 (16, 23, 30 September 1732). 

‘ For the incident see Plutarch, Pericles, xxvii. 3-4, and Universal History, vi. 147. 

i Plutarch, Pericles, 37. 4. * the Tyrant Caligula himself] the Tyrant himself 

> Caligula, emperor of Rome, is reported to have said in a fit of anger, ‘Would that the Roman people 
had one neck’ (Suetonius, Caius Caligula, xxx. 2). 
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presented such a Piece of flagrant and entensive Wickedness? The whole 
History of this celebrated Republick is but one Tissue of Rashness, Folly, 
Ingratitude, Injustice, Tumult, Violence, and Tyranny, and indeed of every 
Species of Wickedness that can well be imagined. This was a City of 
Wisemen, in which a Minister could not exercise his Functions; a warlike 
People, amongst whom a General did not dare either to gain or lose a 
Battle; a learned Nation, in which a Philosopher could not venture! on 
a free Enquiry. This was the City which banished Themistocles, starved 
Aristides, forced into Exile Miltiades, drove out Anaxagoras, and poisoned 
Socrates.” This was a City which changed the Form of its Government 
with the Moon; eternal Conspiracies, Revolutions daily, nothing fixed and 
established. A Republick, as an antient Philosopher has observed, is no 
one Species of Government, but a Magazine of every Species; here you 
find every Sort of it, and that in the worst Form.’ As there is a perpetual 
Change, one rising and the other falling, you have all the Violence and 
wicked Policy, by which a beginning Power must always acquire its 
Strength, and all the Weakness by which falling States are brought to a 
complete Destruction. 

Rome has a more venerable Aspect than Athens; and she conducted her 
Affairs, so far as related to the Ruin and Oppression of the greatest Part of 
the World, with greater Wisdom and more Uniformity. But the domestic 
Oeconomy of these two States was nearly* or altogether the same. An 
internal Dissention constantly tore to Pieces the Bowels of the Roman 
Commonwealth.* You find the same Confusion, the same Factions which 
subsisted at Athens, the same Tumults, the same Revolutions, and in fine, 
the same Slavery. If perhaps their former Condition did not deserve that 
Name altogether as well. All other Republicks were of the same Character. 
Florence was a Transcript of Athens.’ And the modern Republicks, as they 

' venture] enter 

2 Aristides (d. 468 B.c.), renowned for his integrity, managed the tribute paid by the Ionian islands; 
he died with scarcely enough money to pay for his funeral (Nepos, Life of Aristides, 3); Anaxagoras (c. 
500—428 B.C.), scientist and philosopher, was exiled on a charge of impiety; the philosopher Socrates 


(469-399 B.C.) was condemned to death for corrupting the youth and not recognizing the gods; he 
committed suicide by drinking hemlock. 

3 Cicero argues that a republic combines the best elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
(De re publica, i. 69). . 

4 But the domestic .. . was nearly] But their domestick Oeconomy was nearly 

5 the Roman Commonwealth] this Commonwealth. 

There were disturbances from the time of the land reforms proposed by the Gracchi (133-121 B.C.) 
to the civil war that led to the assassination of Caesar (44 B.C.) and the defeat of Antony at Actium in 31 


B.c. by Octavius. at ; 
6 Florence, a republic of artistic and financial fame under the Medici family (fourteenth-fifteenth 


century), was frequently disturbed by feuds and periods of tyranny. 
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approach more or less to the Democratick Form, partake more or less of the 
Nature of those which I have described. 

We are now at the Close of our Review of the three simple Forms 
of artificial Society, and we have shewn them, however they may differ 
in Name, or in some slight Circumstances, to be all alike in effect; in 
effect, to be all Tyrannies. But suppose we were inclined to make the 
most ample Concessions; let us concede Athens, Rome, Carthage, and two 
or three more of the antient, and as many! of the modern Commonwealths, 
to have been, or to be free and happy, and to owe their Freedom and 
Happiness to their political Constitution.? Yet allowing all this, what 
Defence does this make for artificial Society in general, that these 
inconsiderable Spots of the Globe have for some short Space of Time 
stood as Exceptions to a Charge so general? But when we call these Govern- 
ments free, or concede that their Citizens were happier than those which 
lived under different Forms, it is merely ex abundanti.s For we should 
be greatly mistaken, if we really thought that the Majority of the People 
which filled these Cities, enjoyed even that nominal political Freedom 
of which I have spoken so much already. In reality, they had no Part of it.* 
In Athens there were usually from ten to thirty thousand Freemen: This 
was the utmost. But the Slaves usually amounted to four hundred 
thousand, and sometimes to a great many more.*° The Freemen of Sparta 
and Rome were not more numerous in proportion to those whom they 
held in a Slavery, even more terrible than the Athenian.’ Therefore 
state the Matter fairly: The free States never formed, though they 
were taken all together, the thousandth Part of the habitable Globe; the 
Freemen in these States were never the twentieth Part of the People, 
and the Time they subsisted is scarce any thing in that immense Ocean 
of Duration in which Time and Slavery are so nearly commensur- 


' and as many] and many 


> The constitution of Carthage, an oligarchy with some aspects of aristocracy and democracy, was 
admired by Aristotle for its stability (Aristotle, Politics, ii. 11). 

* ex abundanti] ex abundantia; Latin term, meaning superfluous, used to describe unnecessary 
elaboration in legal argument (Quintilian, IV. v. 15). ‘ 

* Cf. R. Wallace, A Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 92: ‘almost every page of ancient 
history demonstrates the great multitude of slaves . .. when the world was best peopled, it was not a 
world of free men, but of slaves.’ 

* Universal History, vi. 43, n. 1: ‘we are informed by Athenaeus ... that there were twenty-one 
thousand citizens, ten thousand sojourners or foreigners, and four hundred thousand slaves.’ 
° Treatment of slaves in Sparta was notoriously severe (e.g. Universal History, vi. 289, n. a); slavery 
in the Roman world was on a larger scale than in Greece because of the extent of the provinces: there 


were three major slave revolts under Roman rule, two in Sicily (139, 104 B.C.) and one in Italy led by 
Spartacus (73 B.C.). 
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ate.' Therefore call these free States, or popular Governments, or what you 
please; when we consider the Majority of their Inhabitants, and regard the 
natural Rights of Mankind, they must appear in Reality and Truth, no 
better than pitiful and oppressive Oligarchies. 

After so fair an Examen, wherein nothing has been exaggerated; no Fact 
produced which cannot be proved, and none which has been produced in 
any wise forced or strained, while thousands have, for Brevity, been omit- 
ted; after so candid a Discussion in all respects; what Slave so passive, what 
Bigot so blind, what Enthusiast so headlong, what Politician so hardened, as 
to stand up in Defence of a System calculated for a Curse to Mankind? a 
Curse under which they smart and groan to this Hour, without thoroughly 
knowing the Nature of the Disease, and wanting Understanding or Courage 
to apply the Remedy. 

I need not excuse myself to your Lordship, nor, I think, to any honest 
Man, for the Zeal I have shewn in this Cause; for it is an honest Zeal, and 
in a good Cause. I have defended Natural Religion against a Confederacy of 
Atheists and Divines.’ I now plead for Natural Society against Politicians, 
and for Natural Reason against all three. When the World is in a fitter 
Temper than it is at present to hear Truth, or when I shall be more 
indifferent about its Temper; my Thoughts may become more publick.’ In 
the mean time, let them repose in my own Bosom, and in the Bosoms of 
such Men as are fit to be initiated in the sober Mysteries of Truth and 
Reason. My Antagonists have already done as much as I could desire. 
Parties in Religion and Politics make sufficient Discoveries concerning each 
other, to give a sober Man a proper Caution against them all. The 
Monarchic, Aristocratical, and Popular Partizans have been jointly laying 
their Axes to the Root of all Government, and have in their Turns proved 
each other absurd and inconvenient. In vain you tell me that Artificial 
Government is good, but that I fall out only with the Abuse. The Thing! 
the Thing itself is the Abuse! Observe, my Lorp, I pray you, that grand 

! Burke’s figures are probably a playful allusion to Wallace’s (1697-1771) disagreement with Hume 
over the ratio of freemen to slaves (see Wallace’s comments on Hume’s essay ‘Of the Populousness of 
Ancient Nations’ (1752), ‘Appendix’ to A Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind, pp. 283-8). Hume’s 


ratio of 1:20, which Burke follows here, is said by Wallace to be an ‘oversight’ (p. 286) and he opts for 
1:13, the ratio Burke gives for Athens. For the significance of the debate between Hume and Wallace see 
Ernest C. Mossner, The Life of David Hume, London, 1954, pp. 262-6. 

2 Bolingbroke had done this frequently, e.g. ‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, V, Works, ii, 
and ‘Fragments or Minutes of Essays’, Works, v. 

3 Cf. Bolingbroke to Sir Robert Walpole, ‘Dedication’, ‘Dissertation on Parties’, Works, ii. 16-17: 
‘the truth may sometimes offend, I am very indifferent to offences taken with truth on my side. If you 
hearken to truth . . . you may be the better for it. If you do not, the author of this dedication cannot be 


the worse.’ 
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Error upon which all artificial legislative Power is founded. It was observed, 
that Men had ungovernable Passions, which made it necessary to guard 
against the Violence they might offer to each other.'! They appointed 
Governors over them for this Reason; but a worse and more perplexing 
Difficulty arises, how to be defended against the Governors? Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?? In vain they change from a single Person to a few. These 
few have the Passions of the one, and they unite to strengthen them- 
selves, and to secure the Gratification of their lawless Passions at the 
Expence of the general Good. In vain do we fly to the Many. The Case is 
worse; their Passions are less under the Government of Reason, they are 
augmented by the Contagion, and defended against all Attacks by their 
Multitude. 

I have purposely avoided the mention of the mixed Form of Govern- 
ment, for Reasons that will be very obvious to your Lordship. But my 
Caution can avall me but little. You will not fail to urge it against me in 
favour of Political Society.’ You will not fail to shew how the Errors of the 
several simple Modes are corrected by a Mixture of all of them, and a 
proper Ballance of the several Powers in such a State. I confess, my LorD, 
that this has been long a darling Mistake of my own;* and that of all the 
Sacrifices I have made to Truth, this has been by far the greatest. When I 
confess that I think this Notion a Mistake, I know to whom I am speaking, 
for I am satisfied that Reasons are like Liquors, and there are some of such 
a Nature as none but strong Heads can bear. There are few with whom I can 
communicate so freely as with Pope.’ But Pope cannot bear every Truth. He 
has a ‘Timidity which hinders the full Exertion of his Faculties, almost as 
effectually as Bigotry cramps those of the general Herd of Mankind.° But 
whoever is a genuine Follower of Truth, keeps his Eye steady upon his 
Guide, indifferent whither he is led, provided that she is the Leader. And, 
Hobbes, Leviathan, Pt. Il, ch. 17. 

Juvenal, Satires, 3. 347-8: ‘Who will govern the governors themselves?’ 

There was widespread support in eighteenth-century England for the mixed form of government, 
a balance of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, as described by classical authors; e.g. Pope refers to, 
‘Th’ according music of a well mix’d State’ (Essay on Man, iii. 294). 

* Bolingbroke frequently supported a form of mixed constitution; e.g. ‘Remarks on the History of 
England’, II, Works, i. 296: ‘In a constitution like ours, the safety of the whole depends on the balance 
of the parts, and the balance of the parts on their mutual independency on one another.’ 

2 Bolingbroke addressed four essays to Pope which he claimed were based on their conversations 
together (Works, ii, iv); Pope calls Bolingbroke, ‘my guide, philosopher, and friend’ (Essay on Man, iv. 
390). After Pope’s death in 1744, Bolingbroke discovered that Pope had printed 1,500 copies of The Idea 


of a Patriot King from the manuscript Bolingbroke had left with him in confidence some years before his 


death. Angered by Pope’s breach of trust Bolingbroke destroyed all but two copies and published his 
own edition in 1749. 


* A reference possibly to Pope’s being a Roman Catholic. 


1 
2 
3 
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my Lorb, if it be properly considered, it were infinitely better to remain 
possessed by the whole Legion of vulgar Mistakes, than to reject some, and 
at the same time to retain a Fondness for others altogether as absurd and 
irrational. The first has at least a Consistency, that makes a Man, however 
erroneously, uniform at least; but the latter way of proceeding is such an 
inconsistent Chimera and Jumble of Philosophy and vulgar Prejudice, that 
hardly any thing more ridiculous can be conceived. Let us therefore freely, 
and without Fear or Prejudice, examine this last Contrivance of Policy. And 
without considering how near the Quick our Instruments may come, let us 
search it to the Bottom. 

First then, all Men are agreed, that this Junction of Regal, Aristocratic, 
and Popular Power, must form a very complex, nice, and intricate Machine, 
which being composed of such a Variety of Parts, with such opposite 
Tendencies and Movements, it must be liable on every Accident to be 
disordered. To speak without Metaphor, such a Government must be liable 
to frequent Cabals, Tumults, and Revolutions, from its very Constitution. ! 
These are undoubtedly as ill Effects, as can happen in a Society; for in such 
a Case, the Closeness acquired by Community, instead of serving for 
mutual Defence, serves only to increase the Danger. Such a System is like 
a City, where Trades that require constant Fires are much exercised, where 
the Houses are built of combustible Materials, and where they stand ex- 
tremely close. 

In the second Place, the several constituent Parts having their distinct 
Rights, and these many of them so necessary to be determined with Exact- 
ness, are yet so indeterminate in their Nature, that it becomes a new and 
constant Source of Debate and Confusion. Hence it is, that whilst the 
Business of Government should be carrying on, the Question is, who has a 
Right to exercise this or that Function of it; or what Men have Power to 
keep their Offices in any Function. Whilst this Contest continues, and 
whilst the Ballance in any sort continues, it has never any Remission; all 
manner of Abuses and Villanies in Officers remain unpunished, the greatest 
Frauds and Robberies in the publick Revenues are committed in Defiance 
of Justice; and Abuses grow, by Time and Impunity, into Customs; untl 
they prescribe against the Laws, and grow too inveterate often to admit a 
Cure, unless such as may be as bad as the Disease.’ 


1 Cf. Montesquieu, ‘On the Corruption of the Principle of Democracy’, Spirit of the Laws, pp. 112— 


T4. 
2 Cf. Bacon, ‘Of Friendship’, Essays; or, Counsels, Civil and Moral, Glasgow, 1752, p. 107: ‘Cure the 


disease, and kill the patient.’ 
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Thirdly, the several Parts of this Species of Government, though united, 
preserve the Spirit which each Form has separately. Kings are ambitious; 
the Nobility haughty; and the Populace tumultuous and ungovernable. ! 
Each Party, however in appearance peaceable, carries on a Design upon the 
others; and it is owing to this, that in all Questions, whether concerning 
foreign or domestick Affairs, the Whole generally turns more upon some 
Party-Matter than upon the Nature of the Thing itself, whether such a Step 
will diminish or augment the Power of the Crown, or how far the Privileges 
of the Subject are like to be extended or restricted by it.” And these 
Questions are constantly resolved, without any Consideration of the Merits 
of the Cause, merely as the Parties who uphold these jarring Interests may 
chance to prevail; and as they prevail, the Ballance is overset, now upon one 
side, now upon the other. The Government is one Day, arbitrary Power in 
a single Person; another, a juggling Confederacy of a few to cheat the Prince 
and enslave the People; and the third, a frantick and unmanageable Democ- 
racy. The great Instrument of all these Changes, and what infuses a peculiar 
Venom into all of them, is Party.’ It is of no Consequence what the Prin- 
ciples of any Party, or what their Pretensions are; the Spirit which actuates 
all Parties is the same; the Spirit of Ambition, of Self-Interest, of Oppres- 
sion, and Treachery. This Spirit entirely reverses all the Principles which a 
benevolent Nature has erected within us; all Honesty, all equal Justice, and 
even the Ties of natural Society, the natural Affections. In a word, my 
Lorpb, we have all seen, and if any outward Considerations were worthy the 
lasting Concern of a wise Man, we have some of us /fe/t, such Oppression 
from Party Government as no other Tyranny can parallel.t We behold daily 
the most important Rights, Rights upon which all the others depend, we 
behold these Rights determined in the last Resort, without the least Atten- 
tion even to the Appearance or Colour of Justice; we behold this without 
Emotion, because we have grown up in the constant View of such Practices; 
and we are not surprised to hear a Man requested to be a Knave and a 


' Cicero noted these failings in De re publica, 1. 69. 

z Bolingbroke discusses these questions as issues prior to the 1688 Revolution (‘Dissertation upon 
Parties’, Works, ii. 83); his definition of mixed government was criticized as an attempt to reduce the 
power of the monarch in the legislature while increasing that of the people (London Journal, 19 Sept. 
1730). 

; Bolingbroke frequently wrote against party in the sense of a factional division which did not respect 
national interests. For Burke’s later opinions on parties in British politics see Thoughts on the Cause of 
the Present Discontents (1770), vol. ii, pp. 315-19. 

* An allusion probably to Walpole’s impeachment of Bolingbroke and the removal of his title and 
estate after he fled to France in 1715. Bolingbroke had sent Walpole to the Tower in 1712. 
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Traitor, with as much Indifference as if the most ordinary Favour were 
asked; and we hear this Request refused, not because it is a most unjust and 
unreasonable Desire, but that this Worthy has already engaged his Injustice 
to another. These and many more Points I am far from spreading to their 
full Extent. You are sensible that I do not put forth half my Strength; and 
you cannot be at a Loss for the Reason. A Man is allowed sufficient Free- 
dom of Thought, provided he knows how to chuse his Subject properly. 
You may criticise freely upon the Chinese Constitution, and observe with as 
much Severity as you please upon the absurd Tricks, or destructive Bigotry 
of the Bonzees.' But the Scene is changed as you come homeward, and 
Atheism or Treason may be the Names given in Britain, to what would be 
Reason and Truth if asserted of China. I submit to the Condition, and 
though I have a notorious Advantage before me, I wave? the Pursuit. For 
else, my LorD, it is very obvious what a Picture might be drawn of the 
Excesses of Party even in our own Nation. I could shew, that the same 
Faction has in one Reign promoted popular Seditions, and in the next been 
a Patron of Tyranny; I could shew, that they have all of them betrayed the 
publick Safety at all Times, and have very frequently with equal Perfidy 
made a Market of their own Cause, and their own Associates. I could shew 
how vehemently they have contended for Names, and how silently they 
have passed over Things of the last Importance. And I could demonstrate, 
that they have had the Opportunity of doing all this Mischief, nay, that they 
themselves had their Origin and Growth from that complex Form of Goy- 
ernment which we are wisely taught to look upon as so great a Blessing. 
Revolve, my Lorp, our History from the Conquest. We scarce ever had a 
Prince, who by Fraud, or Violence, had not made some Infringement on the 
Constitution. We scarce ever had a Parliament which knew, when it at- 
tempted to set Limits to the Royal Authority, how to set Limits to its own. 
Evils we have had continually calling for Reformation, and Reformations 
more grievous than any Evils. Our boasted Liberty sometimes trodden 
down, sometimes giddily set up, and ever precariously fluctuating and 
unsettled; it has been only kept alive by the Blasts of continual Feuds, Wars, 


' Buddhist clergy in China. Interest in China had been stimulated by the publication of several books, 
particularly J.-B. Du Halde, The General History of China, trans. R. Brookes, 4 vols., London, 1736, 
which describes the system of government (vol. ii); the Bonzes are severely criticized for their ‘Zeal’ and 
their ‘deceitful tricks’ on a credulous people (Genera! History of China, 3rd edn., London, 1741, 111. 38— 


52). 
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and Conspiracies.! In no Country in Europe has the Scaffold so often 
blushed with the Blood of its Nobility. Confiscations, Banishments, 
Attainders, Executions, make a large Part of the History of such of our 
Families as are not utterly extinguished by them. Formerly indeed Things 
had a more ferocious Appearance than they have at this Day. In these early 
and unrefined Ages, the jarring Parts of a certain chaotic Constitution 
supported their several Pretensions by the Sword. Experience and Policy 
have since taught other Methods. 


, 
Res vero nunc agitur tenui pulmone rubeta.* 


But how far Corruption, Venality, the Contempt of Honour, the Oblivion 
of all Duty to our Country, and the most abandoned publick Prostitution, 
are preferable to the more glaring and violent Effects of Faction, I will not 
presume to determine. Sure I am that they are very great Evils. 

I have done with the Forms of Government. During the Course of my 
Enquiry you may have observed a very material Difference between my 
Manner of Reasoning and that which is in Use amongst the Abetors of 
artificial Society. They form their Plans upon what seems most eligible to 
their Imaginations, for the ordering of Mankind. I discover the Mistakes in 
those Plans, from the real known Consequences which have resulted from 
them.’ They have inlisted Reason to fight against itself, and employ its 
whole Force to prove that it is an insufficient Guide to them in the Conduct 
of their Lives. But unhappily for us, in proportion as we have deviated from 
the plain Rule of our Nature, and turned our Reason against itself, in that 
Proportion have we increased the Follies and Miseries of Mankind. The 
more deeply we penetrate into the Labyrinth of Art, the further we find 
ourselves from those Ends for which we entered it. This has happened in 
almost every Species of Artificial Society, and in all Times. We found, or we 
thought we found, an Inconvenience in having every Man the Judge of 
his own Cause.* Therefore Judges were set up, at first with discretionary 
Powers. But it was soon found a miserable Slavery to have our Lives and 


' Cf. ‘Dissertation upon Parties’, Bolingbroke, Works, ii. 163: ‘One continued design against liberty 
hath been carried on by various methods, almost in every reign. In many the struggles have been violent 
and bloody. But liberty still hath triumphed over force, over treachery, over corruption, and even under 
oppression. The altars of tyranny have been demolished as soon as raised’; see also ‘Remarks on the 
History of England’, IV-X, Works, i. 313-68. 

Z Juvenal, Satires, vi. 659: “These days the business is done with a thin piece of a toad’s lung’; Juvenal 
is describing ways in which a wicked woman might poison her husband. 

+ Cf. Machiavelli, The Prince, p. 65; ‘My intent being to write for the advantage of him that 
understands me, I thought it better to follow the effectual truth of the matter, than the imagination 
thereof.’ 


* Philosophical commonplace; e.g. Locke, To Treatises of Government, p. 293. 
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Properties precarious, and hanging upon the arbitrary Determination of 
any one Man, or Set of Men. We flew to Laws as a Remedy for this Evil. By 
these we persuaded ourselves we might know with some Certainty upon 
what Ground we stood. But lo! Differences arose upon the Sense and 
Interpretation of these Laws. Thus we were brought back to our old Incer- 
titude. New Laws were made to expound the old; and new Difficulties arose 
upon the new Laws; as Words multiplied, Opportunities of cavilling upon 
them multiplied also. Then Recourse was had to Notes, Comments, 
Glosses, Reports, Responsa Prudentum,! learned Readings: Eagle stood 
against Eagle:* Authority was set up against Authority. Some were allured 
by the modern, others reverenced the antient. The new were more en- 
lightened, the old were more venerable. Some adopted the Comment, 
others stuck to the Text. The Confusion increased, the Mist thickened, 
until it could be discovered no longer what was allowed or forbidden, what 
Things were in Property, and what common. In this Uncertainty, (uncer- 
tain even to the Professors, and 4:gyptian Darkness’ to the rest of Mankind) 
the contending Parties felt themselves more effectually ruined by the Delay 
than they could have been by the injustice of any Decision. Our Inherit- 
ances are become a Prize for Disputation; and Disputes and Litigations are 
become an Inheritance. 

The Professors of Artificial Law have always walked hand in hand with 
the Professors of Artificial Theology. As their End, in confounding the 
Reason of Man, and abridging his natural Freedom, is exactly the same, 
they have adjusted the Means to that End in a Way entirely similar. The 
Divine thunders out his Anathemas with more Noise and Terror against the 
Breach of one of his positive Institutions, or the Neglect of some of his 
trivial Forms, than against the Neglect or Breach of those Duties and 
Commandments of natural Religion, which by these Forms and Institutions 
he pretends to enforce.t The Lawyer has his Forms, and his positive Insti- 
tutions too, and he adheres to them with a Veneration altogether as re- 
ligious. The worst Cause cannot be so prejudicial to the Litigant, as his 
Advocate’s or Attorney’s Ignorance or Neglect of these Forms. A Law-suit 
is like an ill-managed Dispute, in which the first Object is soon out of Sight, 


1 William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, 4 vols., Oxford, 1765-9, 1. 80: “The 
opinions of learned lawyers.’ 

2 Ensign carried by each unit of the Roman army. 

3 Exod. 10: 22: ‘there was a thick darkness in all the land of Egypt three days.’ 

Allusion possibly to Anglican bishops like Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London and a noted 
opponent of Deism, who supported Walpole’s administration and oppased concessions to the Noncon- 
formists such as the Quakers from whom Burke had received his schooling. 
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and the Parties end upon a Matter wholly foreign to that on which they 
began.! In a Law-suit the Question is, who has a Right to a certain House or 
Farm? And this Question is daily determined, not upon the Evidences of 
the Right, but upon the Observance or Neglect of some Forms of Words in 
use with the Gentlemen of the Robe, about which’ there is even amongst 
themselves such a Disagreement, that the most experienced Veterans in the 
Profession can never be positively assured that they are not mistaken. 

Let us expostulate with these learned Sages, these Priests of the sacred 
Temple of Justice. Are we Judges of our own Property? By no means. You 
then, who are initiated into the Mysteries of the blindfold Goddess,’ inform 
me whether I have a Right to eat the Bread I have earned by the Hazard of 
my Life, or the Sweat of my Brow?* The grave Doctor answers me in the 
Affirmative. The reverend Serjeant replies in the Negative; the learned 
Barrister reasons upon one side and upon the other, and concludes nothing. 
What shall I do? An Antagonist starts up and presses me hard. I enter the 
Field, and retain these three Persons to defend my Cause. My Cause, which 
two Farmers from the Plough could have decided in half an Hour, takes the 
Court twenty Years. I am however at the end of my Labour, and have in 
Reward for all my Toil and Vexation, a Judgment in my Favour. But hold— 
a sagacious Commander, in the Adversary’s Army has found a Flaw in the 
Proceeding. My ‘Triumph is turned into Mourning. I have used or, instead 
of and, or some Mistake, small in Appearance, but dreadful in its Conse- 
quences, and have the whole of my Success quashed in a Writ of Error. I 
remove my Suit; I shift from Court to Court; I fly from Equity to Law, and 
from Law to Equity; equal Uncertainty attends me every where: And a 
Mistake in which I had no Share, decides at once upon my Liberty and 
Property, sending me from the Court to a Prison, and adjudging my Family 
to Beggary and Famine. I am innocent, Gentlemen, of the Darkness and 
Uncertainty of your Science. I never darkened it with absurd and contradic- 
tory Notions, nor confounded it with Chicane and Sophistry. You have 
excluded me from any Share in the Conduct of my own Cause; the Science 
was too deep for me; I acknowledged it; but it was too deep even for 


' Lawyers were frequent targets of such criticism, for example in the novels of Fielding and Smollett. 
Burke’s friend Beaumont Brenan wrote a comedy The Lawsuit which Burke praised in Hints for an Essay 
on the Drama, p. 564 below. Cf. Burke’s difficulties with his law studies (Corr. i. 111). 

; in use with . . . about which] in Use amongst them, amongst which 

* Addison, Guardian, 99: ‘Justice discards party, friendship, kindred, and is therefore always rep- 
resented as blind.’ 

* Gen. 3: 19: God curses Adam after the fall, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ The attack 
on lawyers and legal processes which follows has several echoes from Gulliver’s description of English 
law to his master Houyhnhnm (Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, Bk. IV, ch. 5). 
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yourselves: You have made the way so intricate, that you are yourselves lost 
in it: You err, and you punish me for your Errors. 

The Delay of the Law is, your Lordship will tell me, a trite Topic, and 
which of its Abuses have not been too severely felt not to be often com- 
plained of ?! A Man’s Property is to serve for the Purposes of his Support; 
and therefore to delay a Determination concerning that, is the worst Injus- 
tice, because it cuts off the very End and Purpose for which I applied to the 
Judicature for Relief. Quite contrary in Case of a Man’s Life, there the 
Determination can hardly be too much protracted. Mistakes in this Case are 
as often fallen into as in any other, and if the Judgment is sudden, the 
Mistakes are the most irretrievable of all others. Of this the Gentlemen of 
the Robe are themselves sensible, and they have brought it into a Maxim. 
De morte hominis nulla est cunctatio longa.2 But what could have induced 
them to reverse the Rules, and to contradict that Reason which dictated 
them, I am utterly unable to guess. A Point concerning Property, which 
ought, for the Reasons I just mentioned, to be most speedily decided, 
frequently exercises the Wit of Successions of Lawyers, for many Gener- 
ations. Multa viriim volvens durando secula vincit.’ But the Question con- 
cerning a Man’s Life, that great Question in which no Delay ought to be 
counted tedious, is commonly determined in twenty-four Hours at the 
utmost. It is not to be wondered at, that Injustice and Absurdity should be 
inseparable Companions.* 

Ask of Politicians the End for which Laws were originally designed; and 
they will answer, that the Laws were designed as a Protection for the Poor 
and Weak, against the Oppression of the Rich and Powerful.° But surely no 
Pretence can be so ridiculous; a Man might as well tell me he has taken off 
my Load, because he has changed the Burthen. If the poor Man is not able 
to support his Suit, according to the vexatious and expensive manner 


| A criticism of the delay of the law had appeared in the London Magazine, September 1755, pp. 436— 

é 2 Juvenal, Satires, vi. 221: ‘No delay is too long where a man’s life is in question.’ 

3 Virgil, Georgics, ii. 295: ‘[A tree] outlasts many generations as they go rolling past.’ 

4 Cf. Gay, The Beggar’s Opera, m. xvi: when Macheath’s life is spared from justice the Beggar says, 
“tis no matter how absurdly things are brought about’. 

5 The issue was much debated at the time, e.g. Rousseau, Discours sur l’inégalite, trans. Maurice 
Cranston, p. 71: ‘Human society . . . appears at first to display only the violence of powerful men and the 
oppression of the weak; . . . and as nothing is less stable among men than these exterior relationships 
_.. and since weakness or strength go by the names of poverty or riches, human institutions seem at first 
sight to be founded on piles of shifting sands’; also Hume, ‘Of the Original Contract,’ Essays and 
Treatises on Several Subjects, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1817, 1. 460: ‘men could not live at all in 
society . . . without laws, and magistrates, and judges, to prevent the encroachments of the strong upon 
the weak, of the violent upon the just and equitable.’ 
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established in civilized Countries, has not the Rich as great an Advantage 
over him as the Strong has over the Weak in a State of Nature? But we will 
not place the State of Nature, which is the Reign of God, in competition 
with Political Society, which is the absurd Usurpation of Man. In a State of 
Nature, it is true, that a Man of superior Force may beat or rob me; but then 
it is true, that I am at full Liberty to defend myself, or make Reprisal by 
Surprize or by Cunning, or by any other way in which I may be superior to 
him. But in Political Society, a rich Man may rob me in another way. I 
cannot defend myself; for Money is the only Weapon with which we are 
allowed to fight.! And if I attempt to avenge myself, the whole Force of that 
Society is ready to complete my Ruin. 

A good Parson once said, that where Mystery begins, Religion ends.’ 
Cannot I say, as truly at least, of human Laws, that where Mystery begins, 
Justice ends? It is hard to say, whether the Doctors of Law or Divinity have 
made the greater Advances in the lucrative Business of Mystery. The 
Lawyers, as well as the Theologians, have erected another Reason besides 
Natural Reason; and the Result has been, another Justice besides Natural 
Justice. They have so bewildered the World and themselves in unmeaning 
Forms and Ceremonies, and so perplexed the plainest Matters with meta- 
physical Jargon,that it carries the highest Danger to a Man out of that 
Profession, to make the least Step without their Advice and Assistance. 
Thus by confining to themselves the Knowledge of the Foundation of all 
Mens Lives and Properties, they have reduced all Mankind into the most 
abject and servile Dependence. We are Tenants at the Will of these Gentle- 
men for every thing; and a metaphysical Quibble is to decide whether the 
greatest Villain breathing shall meet his Deserts, or escape with Impunity, 


' Commonplace criticism of Walpole’s government; cf. ‘A Dissertation upon Parties’, Bolingbroke, 
Works, ii. 247: in a discussion on financial corruption since the 1688 Revolution Bolingbroke remarks 
‘that the power of money, as the world is now constituted, is real power, and that all power, without this, 
is imaginary’; also Macheath in The Beggar’s Opera, 11. xii: ‘Money well tim’d, and properly apply’d, will 
do anything.’ 

* ‘Letters or Essays addressed to Alexander Pope’, introd. Bolingbroke, Works, iii. 344: Bolingbroke 
reminds Pope of, ‘a passage you quoted to me once, with great applause, from a sermon of FOSTER, and 
to the effect: “Where mystery begins, religion ends.”’ Pope had been to hear Foster preach and at 
Bolingbroke’s request a meeting was arranged between Bolingbroke, Pope, and Foster, but it never took 
place (Sir John Hawkins, A General History of the Science and Practice of Music, 5 vols., London, 1776, 
v. 325 and n.). James Foster (1697~1753), a controversial Dissenting preacher with Deist sympathies, 
was praised by Pope, Epilogue to the Satires, i. 132-3; also by Richard Savage, ‘An Extract from an Epistle 
not yet Published’, Gentleman's Magazine; v (1735), 213: 


But Foster well this honest truth extends, 
Where mystery begins, religion ends. 
In him (great modern miracle) we see 
A priest, from av’rice, and ambition free. 
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or whether the best Man in the Society shall not be reduced to the lowest 
and most despicable Condition it affords. In a word, my Lorp, the Injus- 
tice, Delay, Puerility, false Refinement, and affected Mystery of the Law 
are such, that many who live under it come to admire and envy the Ex- 
pedition, Simplicity, and Equality of arbitrary Judgments. I need insist the 
less on this Article to your Lordship, as you have frequently lamented the 
Miseries derived to us from Artificial Law, and your Candor is the more to 
be admired and applauded in this, as your Lordship’s noble House has 
derived its Wealth and its Honours from that Profession. 

Before we finish our Examination of Artifical Society, I shall lead your 
Lordship into a closer Consideration of the Relations which it gives Birth 
to, and the Benefits, if such they are, which result from these Relations. The 
most obvious Division of Society is into Rich and Poor; and it is no less 
obvious, that the Number of the former bear a great Disproportion to those 
of the latter. The whole Business of the Poor is to administer to the 
Idleness, Folly, and Luxury of the Rich; and that of the Rich, in return, is 
to find the best Methods of confirming the Slavery and increasing the 
Burthens of the Poor.' In a State of Nature, it is an invariable Law, that a 
Man’s Acquisitions are in proportion to his Labours.’ In a State of Artificial 
Society, it is a Law as constant and as invariable, that those who labour 
most, enjoy the fewest Things; and that those who labour not at all, have the 
greatest Number of Enjoyments. A Constitution of Things this, strange and 
ridiculous beyond Expression. We scarce believe a thing when we are told 
it, which we actually see before our Eyes every Day without being in the 
least surprized. I suppose that there are in Great-Britain upwards of an 
hundred thousand People employed in Lead, Tin, Iron, Copper, and Coal 
Mines; these unhappy Wretches scarce ever see the Light of the Sun; they 
are buried in the Bowels of the Earth; there they work at a severe and dismal 
Task, without the least Prospect of being delivered from it; they subsist 
upon the coarsest and worst sort of Fare; they have their Health miserably 
impaired, and their Lives cut short, by being perpetually confined in the 
close Vapour of these malignant Minerals. An hundred thousand more at 


1 Cf. Rousseau, Discours sur l’inégalité, trans. Maurice Cranston, p. 106: discussing oppression in 
artificial society he asks, ‘Does it mean some man dominating with violence, and others groaning in 


slavish submission to their whims?’ ; ; hema 
2 Cf. 1 Cor. 3: 8: ‘Every man shall receive his own reward according to his own labours’; this principle 


was the source of much contemporary public exhortation, e.g. Hogarth’s engravings Industry and 
Idleness (t747), and Debate on the Lottery, 15 Jan. 1755, Parl. Hist. xv. 516: ‘Wealth ought only to be 


the reward of honest industry.’ 
3 It is difficult to be accurate about this figure but the number was probably nearer 50,000. 
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least are tortured without Remission by the suffocating Smoak, intense 
Fires, and constant Drudgery necessary in refining and managing the Prod- 
ucts of those Mines. If any Man informed us that two hundred thousand! 
‘nnocent Persons were condemned to so intolerable Slavery, how should we 
pity the unhappy Sufferers, and how great would be our just Indignation 
against those who inflicted so cruel and ignominious a Punishment? This 1s 
an Instance, I could not wish a stronger, of the numberless ‘Things which 
we pass by in their common Dress, yet which shock us when they are 
nakedly represented. But this Number, considerable as it is, and the 
Slavery, with all its Baseness and Horror, which we have at home, is 
nothing to what the rest of the World affords of the same Nature.’ Millions 
daily bathed in the poisonous Damps and destructive Effluvia of Lead, 
Silver, Copper, and Arsenic.’ To say nothing of those other Employments, 
those Stations of Wretchedness and Contempt in which Civil Society has 
placed the numerous Enfans perdus of her Army.* Would any rational Man 
submit to one of the most tolerable of these Drudgeries, for all the artificial 
Enjoyments which Policy has made to result from them? By no means. And 
yet need I suggest to your Lordship, that those who find the Means, and 
those who arrive at the End, are not at all the same Persons. On considering 
the strange and unaccountable Fancies and Contrivances of artificial 
Reason, I have somewhere called this Earth the Bedlam of our System.° 
Looking now upon the Effects of Some of those Fancies, may we not with 
equal Reason call it likewise the Newgate, and the Bridewell of the 


' two hundred thousand] two hundred 

2 Cf. Account of the European Settlements in America, i. 248—g for a similar attack on conditions in the 
mines of South America. 

* Several books had been published in the previous few decades on the problem of damps in the 
mines, and concern had recently been expressed about disease caused by fumes in lead mines (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, xxiv (1754), 231); a fire in a mine in Cumberland caused by ‘fulminating damp’ lasted 
several months (London Magazine (1755), p. 231). Cf. also Rousseau, Discours sur l’inégalité, trans. 
Maurice Cranston, p. 151: he deplores ‘the number of unhealthy trades which shorten lives or ruin 
men’s physique—trades such as labouring in mines, various preparations of metals, minerals and 
especially lead, copper, mercury cobalt, arsenic, realgar, together with those other dangerous trades 
which daily cost the lives of numerous workers, some roofers, others carpenters, or masons, or labourers 
in quarries’. 

* Chamber’s Cyclopedia, 2 vols., London, 1728, i. 307-8: ‘Enfants perdus’ was ‘a French Phrase, 
literally implying lost Children, and by a little Extension, Persons forlorn; used in War, to signifie the 
Soldiers who march at the Head of a Body of Forces appointed to Sustain them’. Burke may also be 
alluding to the Chelsea Royal Hospital for invalid soldiers: many were pensioned out from the hospital 
and became victims of usury (Gentleman’ Magazine, xxiv (1754), 482); they were also made to serve in 
the watch around Chelsea, ‘so mean and so low an employment, that no man who does, or can play scot 
and lot, will accept, much less desire it’ (Parl. Hist. xv. 489: 15 January 1755). 

> Cf. ‘Essays addressed to Mr. Pope’, IV, Bolingbroke, Works, iv. 353: ‘Our World seems to be, in 
many respects, the Bedlam of every other system of intelligent creatures’; Bethlehem Royal Hospital, 
known as Bedlam, was London’s oldest hospital for the mentally ill. 
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Universe.' Indeed the Blindness of one Part of Mankind co-operating with 
the Frenzy and Villany of the other, has been the real Builder of this 
respectable Fabric of political Society: And as the Blindness of Mankind 
has caused’ their Slavery, in Return their State of Slavery is made a Pre- 
tence for continuing them in a State of Blindness; for the Politician will tell 
you gravely, that their Life of Servitude disqualifies the greater Part of the 
Race of Man for’ a Search of Truth, and supplies them with no other than 
mean and insufficient Ideas. This is but too true; and this is one of the 
Reasons for which I blame such Institutions. 

In a Misery of this Sort, admitting some few Lenities, and those too but 
a few, nine Parts in ten of the whole Race of Mankind drudge through Life. 
It may be urged perhaps, in palliation of this, that, at least, the rich Few find 
a considerable and real Benefit from the Wretchedness of the Many. But is 
this so in fact? Let us examine the Point with a little more Attention. For 
this Purpose the Rich in all Societies may be thrown into two Classes. The 
first is of those who are Powerful as well as Rich, and conduct the Oper- 
ations of the vast political Machine. The other is of those who employ their 
Riches wholly in the Acquisition of Pleasure. As to the first Sort, their 
continual Care, and Anxiety, their toilsome Days, and sleepless Nights, are 
next to proverbial. These Circumstances are sufficient almost to level their 
Condition to that of the unhappy Majority; but there are other Circum- 
stances which place them in a far lower Condition. Not only their Under- 
standings labour continually, which is the severest Labour, but their Hearts 
are torn by the worst, most troublesome, and insatiable of all Passions, by 
Avarice, by Ambition, by Fear and Jealousy. No part of the Mind has Rest. 
Power gradually extirpates from the Mind every humane and gentle Virtue. 
Pity, Benevolence, Friendship are Things almost unknown in high 
Stations. Vere amicitie rarissime inveniuntur in us qui in honoribus reque 
publica versantur, says Cicero.t And indeed, Courts are the Schools where 
Cruelty, Pride, Dissimulation and Treachery are studied and taught in the 
most vicious Perfection.* This is a Point so clear and acknowledged, that if 
it did not make a necessary Part of my Subject, I should pass it by entirely. 


1 Newgate prison in London, notorious for its bad conditions and hardened criminals; it was the 
setting for The Beggar’s Opera. Bridewell was a house of correction in Blackfriars, London. 

2 And... Blindness... has caused] And as their Blindness has caused 

3 disqualifies ... Man for] disqualifies them for 

+ Cicero, De amicitia, vii. 64: ‘true friendship is very seldom found among those tied up in the 
responsibilities of public office.’ 

5 Cf, Gulliver’s accounts of corruption in royal courts: Gulliver's Travels, Bk. I, chs. 3 and 7, Bk. III, 


ch. 8. 
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And this has hindered me from drawing at full length, and in the most 
striking Colours, this shocking Picture of the Degeneracy and Wretched- 
ness of human Nature, in that Part which is vulgarly thought its happiest 
and most amiable State. You know from what Originals I could copy such 
Pictures.! Happy are they who know enough of them to know the little 
Value of the Possessors of such Things, and of all that they possess; and 
happy they who have been snatched? from that Post of Danger which they 
occupy, with the Remains of their Virtue; Loss of Honours, Wealth, Titles, 
and even the Loss of one’s Country, is nothing in Balance with so great an 
Advantage.’ 

Let us now view the other Species of the Rich, those who devote their 
Time and Fortunes to Idleness and Pleasure. How much happier are they? 
The Pleasures which are agreeable to Nature are within the reach of all, and 
therefore can form no Distinction in favour of the Rich. The Pleasures 
which Art forces up are seldom sincere, and never satisfying. What is worse, 
this constant Application to Pleasure takes away from the Enjoyment, or 
rather turns it into the Nature of a very burthensome and laborious Busi- 
ness. It has Consequences much more fatal. It produces a weak valetudinary 
State of Body, attended by all those horrid Disorders, and yet more horrid 
Methods of Cure, which are the Result of Luxury on one hand, and the 
weak and ridiculous Efforts of human Art on the other. The Pleasures of 
such Men‘ are scarcely felt as Pleasures; at the same time that they bring on 
Pains and Diseases, which are felt but too severely.° The Mind has its Share 
of the Misfortune; it grows lazy and enervate, unwilling and unable to 
search for Truth, and utterly uncapable of knowing, much less of relishing 
real Happiness. The Poor by their excessive Labour, and the Rich by their 
enormous Luxury, are set upon a Level, and rendered equally ignorant of 
any Knowledge which might conduce to their Happiness. A dismal View of 
the Interior of all Civil Society. The lower Part broken and ground down by 
the most cruel Oppression; and the Rich by their artificial Method of Life 
bringing worse Evils on themselves, than their Tyranny could possibly 
inflict on those below them. Very different is the Prospect of the Natural 


Bolingbroke’s position as Secretary of State at Queen Anne’s court would have given him such first 
hand experience. 


* to know the little Value . . . they possess... have been snatched] to know their little Value, and 
who have been snatched 


; Bolingbroke suffered similar losses to those described here when he fled to France; he discusses 
them in ‘Reflections upon Exile’, Works, i. 101-3. 

4 The Pleasures of such Men] Their pleasures 

: The idle rich, their pleasures, and the consequences had been portrayed by Hogarth, notably in 
A Rake’s Progress (1735) and Marriage a la Mode (1745) 
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State.' Here there are no Wants which Nature gives, and in this State Men 
can be sensible of no other Wants, which are not to be supplied? by a very 
moderate Degree of Labour; therefore there is no Slavery. Neither is there 
any Luxury, because no single Man can supply the Materials of it, Life is 
simple, and therefore it is happy. 

Iam conscious, my Lor», that your Politician will urge in his Defence, 
that this unequal State is highly useful. That without dooming some Part of 
Mankind to extraordinary Toil, the Arts which cultivate Life could not be 
exercised. But I demand of this Politician, how such Arts came to be 
necessary? He answers, that Civil Society could not well exist without them. 
So that these Arts are necessary to Civil Society, and Civil Society necessary 
again to these Arts. Thus running in a Circle, without Modesty, and 
without End, and making one Error and Extravagance an Excuse for the 
other. My Sentiments about these Arts and their Cause, I have often 
discoursed with my Friends at large. Pope has expressed them in good 
Verse, where he talks with so much Force of Reason and Elegance of 
Language in Praise of the State of Nature: 


Then was not Pride, nor Arts that Pride to aid, 
Man walk'd with Beast, Joint-tenant of the Shade.’ 


On the whole, my Lor», if Political Society, in whatever Form, has still 
made the Many the Property of the Few; if it has introduced Labours 
unnecessary, Vices and Diseases unknown, and Pleasures incompatible 
with Nature; if in all Countries it abridges the Lives of Millions, and 
renders those of Millions more utterly abject and miserable, shall we still 
worship so destructive an Idol, and daily sacrifice to it our Health, our 
Liberty, and our Peace? Or shall we pass by this monstrous Heap of absurd 
Notions, and abominable Practices, thinking we have sufficiently dis- 
charged our Duty in exposing the trifling Cheats, and ridiculous Juggles of 
a few mad, designing, or ambitious Priests? Alas! my Lorp, we labour 
under a mortal Consumption, whilst we are so anxious about the Cure of a 
sore Finger. For has not this Leviathan of Civil Power overflowed the Earth 
with a Deluge of Blood, as if he were made to disport and play therein?! We 


! Burke’s description recalls his translation of Virgil, ‘O fortunatos nimium .. .’ (IL 139-44, Pp. 43 
above), as well as Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 147-68. 

2 Here there are. . . in this State . . . not to be supplied] Here there is no want which Nature gives, 
and they can be sensible of no other Wants, which is not to be supplied 

3 Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 151-2 (misquoted: ‘Pride then was not. . 2); 

4+ Burke conflates two biblical images, the one God’s creature the leviathan in the sea, ‘whom thou 
hast made to play therein’ (Ps. 104: 26), the other God’s warning to the Egyptians that water from the 
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have shewn, that Political Society, on a moderate Calculation, has been the 
Means of murdering several times the Number! of Inhabitants now upon 
the Earth, during its short Existence, not upwards of four thousand Years 
in any Accounts to be depended on.’ But we have said nothing of the other, 
and perhaps as bad Consequence of these Wars, which have spilled’ such 
Seas of Blood, and reduced so many Millions to a merciless Slavery. But 
these are only the Ceremonies performed in the Porch of the political 
Temple. Much more horrid ones are seen as you enter it. The several 
Species of Government vie with each other in the Absurdity of their Con- 
stitutions, and the Oppression which they make their Subjects endure. 
Take them under what Form you please, they are in effect but a Despotism, 
and they fall,* both in Effect and Appearance too, after a very short Period, 
into that cruel and detestable Species of Tyranny; which I rather call it, 
because we have been educated under another Form, than that this 1s 
of worse Consequences to Mankind. For the free Governments, for the 
Point of their Space, and the Moment of their Duration, have felt more 
Confusion, and committed more flagrant Acts of Tyranny, than the most 
perfect despotic Governments which we have ever known. Turn your Eye 
next to the Labyrinth of the Law, and the Iniquity conceived in its intricate 
Recesses. Consider the Ravages committed in the Bowels of all Common- 
wealths by Ambition, by Avarice, Envy, Fraud, open Injustice, and pre- 
tended Friendship; Vices which could draw little Support from a State of 
Nature, but which blossom and flourish in the Rankness of political Society. 
Revolve our whole Discourse; add to it all those Reflections which your own 
good Understanding shall suggest, and make a strenuous Effort beyond the 
Reach of vulgar Philosophy, to confess that the Cause of Artificial Society 
is more defenceless even than that of Artificial Religion; that it is as deroga- 
tory from the Honour of the Creator, as subversive of human Reason, and 
productive of infinitely more Mischief to the human Race. 

If pretended Revelations have caused Wars where they were opposed, 
and Slavery where they were received, the pretended wise Inventions of 
Politicians have done the same. But the Slavery has been much heavier, the 
Wars far more bloody, and both more universal by many Degrees. Shew me 


river ‘shall become blood upon the dry land’ (Exod. 4: 9); cf. also Hobbes, Leviathan, Pt. 1, introd.: ‘that 
great LEVIATHAN called a COMMON-WEALTH, Or STATE, (in Latin CIVITAS) which is but an artificial Man.’ 


the Means of... the Number] the Means of murdering an hundred and forty times the Number 

> The figure would be over 5,000 years on Bolingbroke’s reckoning of the chronology of Old 
Testament Scripture in ‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, UI, Works, ii. AED, ; 

* which have spilled] which spilled * and they fall] and fall i 
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any Mischief produced by the Madness or Wickedness of Theologians, and 
I will shew you an hundred, resulting from the Ambition and Villainy of 
Conquerors and Statesmen. Shew me an Absurdity in Religion, I will 
undertake to shew you an hundred for one in political Laws and Insti- 
tutions. If you say, that Natural Religion is a sufficient Guide without the 
foreign Aid of Revelation, on what Principle should Political Laws become 
necessary? Is not the same Reason available in Theology and in Politics?! If 
the Laws of Nature are the Laws of God, is it consistent with the Divine 
Wisdom to prescribe Rules to us, and leave the Enforcement of them to the 
Folly of human Institutions? Will you follow Truth but to a certain Point? 

We are indebted for all our Miseries to our Distrust of that Guide, which 
Providence thought sufficient for our Condition, our own natural Reason, 
which rejecting both in human and divine Things, we have given our Necks 
to the Yoke of political and theological Slavery. We have renounced the 
Prerogative of Man, and it is no Wonder that we should be treated like 
Beasts. But our Misery is much greater than theirs, as the Crime we commit 
in rejecting the lawful Dominion of our Reason is greater than any which 
they can commit.’ If after all, you should confess all these Things, yet plead 
the Necessity of political Institutions, weak and wicked as they are, I can 
argue with equal, perhaps superior Force concerning the Necessity of 
artificial Religion; and every Step you advance in your Argument, you add 
a Strength to mine. So that if we are resolved to submit our Reason and our 
Liberty to civil Usurpation, we have nothing to do but to conform as quietly 
as we can to the vulgar Notions which are connected with this, and take up 
the Theology of the Vulgar? as well as their Politics. But if we think this 
Necessity rather imaginary than real, we should renounce their Dreams of 
Society, together with their Visions of Religion, and vindicate ourselves 
into perfect Liberty.* 

You are, my Lorp, but just entering into the World; I am going out of it. 
I have played long enough to be heartily tired of the Drama. Whether I have 
acted my Part in it well or ill, Posterity will judge with more Candor than 
I, or than the present Age, with our present Passions, can possibly pretend 


| Bolingbroke had argued that, althought Reason was the same in both spheres, errors of reasoning 
were more difficult to correct in religion than in politics (‘Essays Addressed to Mr. Pope’, II, Works, iv. 
I7t—2): race 

2 much greater .. . the lawful Dominion . . . can commit.] as the Crime we commit in rejecting the 
lawful Dominion of our Reason is greater. 

3 the Thelogy of the Vulgar] their Theology 

4 Cf. Hume’s account of a false notion of liberty, Treatise of Human Nature, pp. 454-5: ‘According to 
my definitions, necessity makes an essential part of causation, and consequently liberty, by removing 
necessity, removes also causes, and is the very same thing with chance.’ 
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to. For my part, I quit it without a Sigh, and submit to the Sovereign Order 
without murmuring. The nearer we approach to the Goal of Life, the better 
we begin to understand the true Value of our Existence, and the real Weight 
of our Opinions. We set out much in love with both; but we leave much 
behind us as we advance. We first throw away the Tales along with the 
Rattles of our Nurses; those of the Priest keep their Hold a little longer; 
those of our Governors the longest of all. But the Passions which prop these 
Opinions are withdrawn one after another; and the cool Light of Reason at 
the Setting of our Life, shews us what a false Splendor played upon these 
Objects during our more sanguine Seasons. Happy, my Lorp, if instructed 
by my Experience, and even by my Errors, you come early to make such an 
Estimate of Things, as may give Freedom and Ease to your Life. Iam happy 
that such an Estimate promises! me Comfort at my Death. 


FINES: 


' That such an Estimate promises] that it promises 


A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful 


1757 


Source: A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, 2nd edn., R. and 
J. Dodsley, London, 1759 


The Philosophical Enquiry, published anonymously, appeared on 21 April 1757; the copyright earned 
Burke twenty guineas. The Dodsleys issued, on average, a new edition every third year for thirty years, 
producing in total probably about 7,000 copies during Burke’s lifetime. The total of 7,000 is a rough 
calculation based on the number of copies—756—known to have been produced by the printer, William 
Bowyer, for the 7th edn. (Bodleian MS. Don.b. 4, fo. 47). There were other editions published in 
Dublin, Berwick, Oxford, Riga, and Basle, in the same period. The definitive edition, the second, was 
issued on 10 January 1759. In it Burke added the ‘Essay on Taste’ and much other new material; he 
never again revised his text. His name appeared, for the first time, on the title-page of a translation into 
French, published in London and Paris, 1765, by the abbé Louis-Antoine Desfrancois (1728—c. 1800, 
probably interpreter of English and Italian to the French King. Cf. Corr. i. 187) (assisted by Sir James 
Macdonald (8th Baronet, 1742—66, cf. Corr. i. 187) and possibly by David Hume. Variants are given in 
the footnotes by the use of a] to separate the printed text from the variant. 

The composition of the Philosophical Enquiry cannot be confidently dated. It is 
likely that Burke’s remark to Shackleton, 28 May 1747—“I have myself almost 
finished a piece—an odd one; but you shall not see it until it comes out’!—alluded 
to a first draft. We may surmise that he took the opportunity to explore some 
central matters of the Philosophical Enquiry during debates at Trinity College’s 
‘Club’. And it is evident from his reference in the text to Joseph Spence’s? Account 
of... Mr Blacklock, published in 1754, that composition continued at least until 
three years before the work was first published.’ 

The second edition included the ‘Essay on Taste’, possibly written in response 
to Hume’s Dissertation on Taste (published in January 1757). Burke also took 
account, in this edition, of the largely favourable, but not uncritical, reception 
accorded to details of the argument in the first edition. In the 1759 preface he 
declared that he had read’ ‘every thing which has appeared in public against 
[his] opinions’; he claimed to have found it unnecessary to make any theoretical 
adjustments; but he did ‘in many places’ seize the opportunity ‘to explain, illustrate 
and enforce’ his theory. Indeed, in order to counter some critical reservations, 
as well as to ‘enforce’ his argument, Burke introduced additional material ranging 
from a few words or sentences to one completely new section (that on ‘Power’ in 


Part Ll)? 


I Corrst..92: 2 (1699-1768), miscellaneous writer. 3 See below, p. 317 and n. 2. 

+ For a full account of the textual revision in 1759 see H. A. Wichelns, ‘Burke’s Essay on the Sublime 
and its Reviewers’, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxi (1922), 645-61; also Boulton, pp. viii— 
ix. The principal reviews to which Burke paid attention when preparing his 2nd edn. were: Arthur 
Murphy’s in the Literary Magazine, ii (1757), 182—9; by an unknown writer in the Critical Review, itl 
(1757), 361-74; and Oliver Goldsmith’s in the Monthly Reviem, XVi (1757), 47380. Passages added in 
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Some disquisition on ‘Taste’ was normal in a treatise on aesthetics; but when 
Burke added his ‘Essay’ in 1759 he did not merely fall into line behind such writers 
as Addison, Francis Hutcheson, and Hume among others; more importantly he 
defined his theoretical suppositions. He declared his conviction which underlies the 
‘Essay’ and the Philosophical Enquiry as a whole, that: ‘as the senses are the great 
originals of all our ideas, and consequently of all our pleasures, if they are not 
uncertain and arbitrary, the whole ground-work of Taste is common to all, and 
therefore there is a sufficient foundation for a conclusive reasoning on these mat- 
ters.’ Sense experience is fundamental; it feeds the imagination which in turn 
arouses the passions; and both act according to ‘natural and uniform principles’. 
When judgement is involved, diverse reactions become evident, but even here a 
consensus of opinion is possible: men are not, Burke argues, always at odds on 
‘morality and the science of life’.s Indeed, universal laws operate over large areas of 


human existence. 

His sensationist position was uncompromising and, because of that, unusual. It 
led him into extreme, even ludicrous, assertions and is theoretically flawed. Yet 
without its directness and philosophical simplicity, the Philosophical Enquiry would 
have lacked its characteristic lucidity and forcefulness, its vividness of illustration 
and expressive freshness. 

Burke divides the ‘leading passions’ into those of ‘self-preservation’ and ‘soci- 
ety’. The first ‘turn chiefly on pain and danger, and they are the most powerful of 
all the passions’; their effect is described as ‘delight’ and whatever causes ‘delight’ 
is sublime. The second are founded on ‘love’ and whatever excites ‘love’ is beauti- 
ful. Working from these definitions and distinctions (oversimplified here for brevi- 
ty’s sake), Burke subjected ideas current among his contemporaries to rigorous and 
usually cogent scrutiny, accepting little on trust from those theorists who preceded 
him. His preference is clearly for the sublime; his originality lay in his forceful and 
thus very influential exposition of the sublime as a non-rational and overpowering 
aesthetic experience. Moreover, by effective choice of illustrations designed to 
substantiate his bold intellectual investigations, Burke succeeded in conveying 
something of the experience he tried to analyse. He was less successful in dealing 
with the beautiful. Though he shrewdly repudiated theories about the nature of 
beauty which had been accepted from the time of Pythagoras and Plato onwards, 
his total concentration on the sensible properties thought to reside in beautiful 
objects and to be the cause of beauty led him into bizarre explanations. But most 
disadvantageous is the sharp distinction he draws between the sublime and the 
beautiful: all that is powerful in its impact is reserved to the former, while the latter 
is reduced to a rather feeble and sentimentalized conception. 

The impact of the Philosophical Enquiry was profound, prolonged, and, in scope, 


2nd edn. are identified in the text below, in a note at the beginning of the new material, by page and line 
numbers followed by 1759. When it is plain that the addition was prompted by a reviewer’s observations 
on the rst edn., the relevant portion of the review is quoted without comment at the same point. Burke 
also amended the text of the 2nd edn. in numerous, mostly small particulars; some of the more 
interesting are recorded below, showing the 1757 reading. 


' See below, p. 210 > Tbid. 3 Tbid. * See below, p. 220 
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European. ‘You must shew how terrour is impressed on the human heart,’ Johnson 
insisted,' and Burke accomplished that to the satisfaction of his contemporaries and 
of several generations later. All readers did not accept the full Burkian doctrine, 
though a great number of those who were influential in their own right borrowed 
ideas, terminology, and illustrations from him. The Aberdeen Professor of Moral 
Philosophy James Beattie,” the Edinburgh Professor of Rhetoric Hugh Blair, and 
the learned orientalist Sir William Jones* all exemplfy that truth. Johnson himself, 
while not assenting to Burke’s every claim, regarded the Philosophical Enquiry as ‘an 
example of true criticism’> and turned Burke’s terminology and definitions to his 
own use in Rasselas and the Lives of the Poets. Burke had, in fact, provided his 
contemporaries with a coherent psychological account of their response to extremes 
of experience and the language in which to express it. That it should attract the 
attention of Ann Radcliffe® is not surprising: the results are apparent in her novels, 
where ‘the union of grandeur and obscurity which Mr Burke describes’ is much in 
evidence, particularly in her descriptions of landscape.’ Imaginative landscapes, 
such as are found in The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), combining ‘images of gloomy 
grandeur, or of dreadful sublimity’ with ‘tremendous precipices’ and gloomy 
shades, developed a compelling interest for her readers. There was, too, a parallel 
interest in the landscape of the actual world. It is evident in late eighteenth-century 
poetry, but also in those, for example, who wrote ‘Guides to the Lakes’—including 
Wordsworth® himself—and those (like William Gilpin’? and Uvedale Price'!’) who 
wrote on the ‘picturesque’. 

Their writings show distinct signs of Burke’s influence. Likewise the vivid 
presentations of terror and power in the paintings of James Barry," John Martin,” 
Henry Fuseli,!’ and David Cox" testify to the continuing persuasiveness of his 
insights. Ruskin!?> was not immune from it: during the writing of Modern Painters 
he considered it essential to take account of Burke’s arguments in the course of 
formulating his own. Still later, through Thomas Hardy’s!® evocation of Egdon 
Heath, in The Return of the Native, Burke made his finest, indirect contribution to 
imaginative literature. 

In France and Germany the influence of the Philosophical Enquiry was immedi- 
ate and compelling. Diderot!’ borrowed directly from Burke in comments 
prompted by the paintings of Claude Vernet'* in the Salon de 1767. Lessing” began 
his translation of Burke’s treatise in 1758 and, probably in the following year, wrote 
his Bermerkungen tiber Burkes philosophische Untersuchungen. For his part, Kant*’— 
philosophically more sophisticated than Burke as well as being critical of his 
limitations as a theorist of aesthetics—conceded that ‘the empirical exposition of 


| Boswell, Johnson, p. 415. For an extended account of Burke’s influence, see Boulton, pp. 
xxvil—xl viii. 


2 (1735-1803). 3 (1718-1800). + (1746-94). : Boswell, Johnson, p. 415. 

6 (1764-1823). 7 See Malcolm Ware, Sublimity in the Novels of Ann Radchffe, Lund, 1963. 
§ William Wordsworth (1770-1850). 9 (1724-1804). 

10 Uvedale Price (1747—1829) 1st Baronet (1828). '! (7741-1806). 

2 (1789-1854). 'S (1741-1825). TN O35 5O50) Ae | 

'S John Ruskin (1819—1900). 16 (1840-1928). '7 Denis Diderot (1713-84). 

18 Claude-Joseph Vernet (1714-89). 9 Gotthold Lessing (1729-81). 


20 Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 
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aesthetic judgements may be a first step towards accumulating the material for a 
higher investigation’. In ‘this method of treatment’ Burke ‘deserves to be called the 


foremost author’.! 


THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The author hopes it will not be thought impertinent to say something of the 
motives which induced him to enter into the following enquiry. ‘The mat- 
ters which make the subject of it had formerly engaged a great deal of his 
attention. But he often found himself greatly at a loss; he found that he was 
far from having any thing like an exact theory of our passions, or a knowl- 
edge of their genuine sources; he found that he could not reduce his notions 
to any fixed or consistent principles; and he had remarked, that others lay 
under the same difficulties. 

He observed that the ideas of the sublime and beautiful were frequently 
confounded; and that both were indiscriminately applied to things greatly 
differing, and sometimes of natures directly opposite. Even Longinus, in 
his incomparable discourse upon a part of this subject, has comprehended 
things extremely repugnant to each other, under one common name of the 
Sublime.2 The abuse of the word Beauty, has been still more general, and 
attended with still worse consequences. 

Such a confusion of ideas must certainly render all our reasonings upon 
subjects of this kind extremely inaccurate and inconclusive. Could this 
admit of any remedy, I imagined it could only be from a diligent examin- 
ation of our passions in our own breasts; from a careful survey of the 
properties of things which we find by experience to influence those 
passions; and from a sober and attentive investigation of the laws of nature, 
by which those properties are capable of affecting the body, and thus of 
exciting our passions. If this could be done, it was imagined that the rules 
deducible from such an enquiry might be applied to the imitative arts, and 
to whatever else they concerned, without much difficulty. 

It is four years now since this enquiry was finished; during which time 
the author found no cause to make any material alteration in his theory. He 
has shewn it to some of his friends, men of learning and candour,’ who do 

' Kant, Critique of Judgement, trans. J. C. Meredith, Oxford, 1952, pp. 132, 130. 

* The Greek Peri Hupsous (On the Sublime), assigned to Dionysus or Pseudo-Longinus, dates 


from the 1st cent. A.D. In Jan. 1747 Burke probably bought the influential translation by William 
ae ee first published 1739, it was reprinted in Dublin, 1740, in London, 1742 and 1743 
Corr. 1. 78). 
> They included William Markham (1719~1807), then headmaster of Westminster School and later 
Archbishop of York (Sir C. Markham, Memoir of Archbishop Markham, Oxford, 1906, pp. 12-13); and 
probably, William Burke. The copyist of the Philosophical Enquiry (as well as of the Vindication) ‘was an 
Armenian, Joseph Emin (1736-1809; see his Life and Adventures, ed. Apcar, Calcutta, 1918, p. 52). 
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not think it wholly unreasonable; and he now ventures to lay it before the 
public, proposing his notions as probable conjectures, not as things certain 
and indisputable; and if he has any where expressed himself more posi- 
tively, it was owing to inattention. 


THE PREFACE. 


I have endeavoured to make this edition something more full and satisfac- 
tory than the first. I have sought with the utmost care, and read with equal 
attention, every thing which has appeared in publick against my opinions; 
I have taken advantage of the candid liberty of my friends; and if by these 
means I have been better enabled to discover the imperfections of the work, 
the indulgence it has received, imperfect as it was, furnished me with a new 
motive to spare no reasonable pains for its improvement. Though I have 
not found sufficient reason, or what appeared to me sufficient, for making 
any material change in my theory, I have found it necessary in many places 
to explain, illustrate and enforce it. I have prefixed an introductory 
discourse concerning Taste; it is a matter curious in itself; and it leads 
naturally enough to the principal enquiry. This with the other explanations 
has made the work considerably larger; and by increasing its bulk has, Iam 
afraid added to its faults; so that notwithstanding all my attention, it may 
stand in need of a yet greater share of indulgence than it required at its first 
appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature will expect, and they 
will allow too for many faults. They know that many of the objects of our 
enquiry are in themselves obscure and intricate; and that many others have 
been rendered so by affected refinements or false learning; they know that 
there are many impediments in the subject, in the prejudices of others, and 
even in our own, that render it a matter of no small difficulty to shew in a 
clear light the genuine face of nature. They know that whilst the mind 1s 
intent on the general scheme of things, some particular parts must be 
neglected; that we must often submit the style to the matter, and frequently 
give up the praise of elegance, satisfied with being clear. 

The characters of nature are legible it is true; but they are not plain 
enough to enable those who run, to read them.' We must make use of a 
cautious, I had almost said, a timorous method of proceeding. We must not 
attempt to fly, when we can scarcely pretend to creep. In considering any 
complex matter, we ought to examine every distinct ingredient in the 


1 Cf. Hab. 2: 2: ‘Write the vision and make it plain. . . that he may run who readeth it.’ 
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composition, one by one; and reduce every thing to the utmost simplicity; 
since the condition of our nature binds us to a strict law and very narrow 
limits. We ought afterwards to re-examine the principles by the effect of 
the composition, as well as the composition by that of the principles. We 
ought to compare our subject with things of a similar nature, and even with 
things of a contrary nature; for discoveries may be, and often are made by 
the contrast, which would escape us on the single view. The greater number 
of these comparisons we make, the more general and the more certain our 
knowledge is like to prove, as built upon a more extensive and perfect 
induction. 

If an enquiry thus carefully conducted, should fail at last of discovering 
the truth, it may answer an end perhaps as useful, in discovering to us 
the weakness of our own understanding. If it does not make us knowing, it 
may make us modest. If it does not preserve us from error, it may at least 
from the spirit of error, and may make us cautious of pronouncing with 
positiveness or with haste, when so much labour may end in so much 
uncertainty. 

I could wish that in examining this theory, the same method were pur- 
sued which I endeavoured to observe in forming it. The objections, in my 
opinion, ought to be proposed, either to the several principles as they are 
distinctly considered, or to the justness of the conclusion which is drawn 
from them. But it is common to pass over both the premises and conclusion 
in silence, and to produce as an objection, some poetical passage which does 
not seem easily accounted for upon the principles I endeavour to establish. 
This manner of proceeding I should think very improper. The task would 
be infinite, if we could establish no principle until we had previously 
unravelled the complex texture of every image or description to be found in 
poets and orators. And though we should never be able to reconcile the 
effect of such images to our principles, this can never overturn the theory 
itself, whilst it is founded on certain and indisputable facts. A theory 
founded on experiment and not assumed, is always good for so much as it 
explains. Our inability to push it indefinitely is no argument at all against it. 
This inability may be owing to our ignorance of some necessary mediums; to 
a want of proper application; to many other causes besides a defect in the 
principles we employ. In reality the subject requires a much closer atten- 
tion, than we dare claim from our manner of treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work, I must caution the reader 
against imagining that I intended a full dissertation on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. My enquiry went no further than to the origin of these ideas. If 
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the qualities which I have ranged under the head of the Sublime be all found 
consistent with each other, and all different from those which I place under 
the head of Beauty; and if those which compose the class of the Beautiful 
have the same consistency with themselves, and the same opposition 
to those which are classed under the denomination of Sublime, I am in 
little pain whether any body chuses to follow the name I give them or 
not, provided he allows that what I dispose under different heads are 
in reality different things in nature. The use I make of the words may 
be blamed as too confined or too extended; my meaning cannot well 
be misunderstood. 

To conclude; whatever progress may be made towards the discovery of 
truth in this matter, I do not repent the pains I have taken in it. The use of 
such enquiries may be very considerable. Whatever turns the soul inward 
on itself, tends to concenter its forces, and to fit it for greater and stronger 
flights of science. By looking into physical causes our minds are opened and 
enlarged; and in this pursuit whether we take or whether we lose our game, 
the chace is certainly of service. Cicero, true as he was to the Academic 
philosophy, and consequently led to reject the certainty of physical as of 
every other kind of knowledge, yet freely confesses its great importance to 
the human understanding: “Est animorum ingeniorumque nostrorum naturale 
quoddam quasi pabulum consideratio contemplatioque nature.’ If we can di- 
rect the lights we derive from such exalted speculations, upon the humbler 
field of the imagination, whilst we investigate the springs and trace the 
courses of our passions, we may not only communicate to the taste a sort of 
philosophical solidity, but we may reflect back on the severer sciences some 
of the graces and elegancies of taste, without which the greatest proficiency 
in those sciences will always have the appearance of something illiberal. 


1 Academica, 2. 127 (‘Est enim animorum ingeniorumque naturale . . .’): ‘For the study and obser- 
vation of nature provides a kind of essential food for our spirits and minds.’ The Academic philos- 
ophers—Arcesilaus, Carneades, and others—were followers of Plato who stressed the sceptical elements 
in his thought and denied the possibility of certain knowledge. Cicero was converted to the Academic 
school as a young man when Philo of Larissa, then its leader, visited Rome. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ON 
AS TEs 


On a superficial view, we may seem to differ very widely from each other 
in our reasonings, and no less in our pleasures: but notwithstanding 
this difference, which I think to be rather apparent than real, it is probable 
that the standard both of reason and Taste is the same in all human crea- 
tures. For if there were not some principles of judgment as well as of 
sentiment common to all mankind, no hold could possibly be taken either 
on their reason or their passions, sufficient to maintain the ordinary corre- 
spondence of life. It appears indeed to be generally acknowledged, that with 
regard to truth and falshood there is something fixed. We find people in 
their disputes continually appealing to certain tests and standards which are 
allowed on all sides, and are supposed to be established in our common 
nature. But there is not the same obvious concurrence in any uniform or 
settled principles which relate to Taste. It is even commonly supposed that 
this delicate and aerial faculty, which seems too volatile to endure even the 
chains of a definition, cannot be properly tried by any test, nor regulated 
by any standard. There is so continual a call for the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty, and it is so much strengthened by perpetual contention, that certain 
maxims of right reason seem to be tacitly settled amongst the most ignorant. 
The learned have improved on this rude science, and reduced those maxims 
into a system. If ‘Taste has not been so happily cultivated, it was not that 
the subject was barren, but that the labourers were few or negligent; for to 
say the truth, there are not the same interesting motives to impel us to fix 
the one, which urge us to ascertain the other. And after all, if men differ in 
their opinion concerning such matters, their difference is not attended with 
the same important consequences, else | make no doubt but that the logic 
of Taste, if I may be allowed the expression, might very possibly be as 
well digested, and we might come to discuss matters of this nature with as 
much certainty, as those which seem more immediately within the province 
of mere reason. And indeed it is very necessary at the entrance into such 


' The ‘Essay’ was added in the 2nd edn. ‘Taste’ was a topic on which writers on aesthetics were 
expected to pontificate; Addison, Frances Hutcheson, Alexander Gerard (1728-95), and Archibald 
Alison (1757~1839) had all declared themselves on it. ‘Of all our favourite Words lately, none has been 
more in Vogue, nor so long held its Esteem, as that of TASTE’: so the Universal Spectator in 1747 (iii. 46— 
7). The publication of David Hume’s ‘Of the Standard of Taste’ in Four Dissertations, London, January 
1757, may have provoked Burke to respond: Hume was sceptical about the possibility of determining a 
standard of taste, Burke was convinced that one could be found. : 
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an enquiry, as our present, to make this point as clear as possible; for 
if Taste has no fixed principles, if the imagination is not affected according 
to some invariable and certain laws, our labour is like to be employed to 
very little purpose; as it must be judged an useless, if not an absurd 
undertaking, to lay down rules for caprice, and to set up for a legislator of 
whims and fancies. 

The term Taste, like all other figurative terms, is not extremely accurate: 
the thing which we understand by it, is far from a simple and determinate 
idea in the minds of most men, and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and 
confusion. I have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy for 
the cure of this disorder. For when we define, we seem in danger of 
circumscribing nature within the bounds of our own notions, which we 
often take up by hazard, or embrace on trust, or form out of a limited and 
partial consideration of the object before us, instead of extending our ideas 
to take in all that nature comprehends, according to her manner of combin- 
ing. We are limited in our enquiry by the strict laws to which we have 
submitted at our setting out. 


—Circa vilem patulumnque morabimur orbem 
Unde pudor proferre pedem vetat aut operis lex.' 


A definition may be very exact, and yet go but a very little way towards 
informing us of the nature of the thing defined; but let the virtue of a 
definition be what it will, in the order of things, it seems rather to follow 
than to precede our enquiry, of which it ought to be considered as the 
result. It must be acknowledged that the methods of disquisition and teach- 
ing may be sometimes different, and on very good reason undoubtedly; but 
for my part, [ am convinced that the method of teaching which approaches 
most nearly to the method of investigation, is incomparably the best; since 
not content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the 
stock on which they grew; it tends to set the reader himself in the track of 
invention, and to direct him into those paths in which the author has made 
his own discoveries, if he should be so happy as to have made any that are 
valuable. 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean by the word ‘Taste no more 
than that faculty, or those faculties of the mind which are affected with, or 
which form a judgment of the works of imagination and the elegant arts. 


1 Horace, De arte poetica, ll. 132, 135 (‘... moraberis orbem . . . Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet 
aut ...’): ‘We will be delayed on the common and well-trodden path, where either shame or the laws 
governing the work will prevent us from putting a foot wrong.’ 
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This is, I think, the most general idea of that word, and what is the least 
connected with any particular theory. And my point in this enquiry 1s to 
find whether there are any principles, on which the imagination is affected, 
so common to all, so grounded and certain, as to supply the means of 
reasoning satisfactorily about them. And such principles of Taste, I fancy 
there are; however paradoxical it may seem to those, who on a superficial 
view imagine, that there is so great a diversity of Tastes both in kind and 
degree, that nothing can be more indeterminate. 

All the natural powers in man, which I know, that are conversant about 
external objects, are the Senses; the Imagination; and the Judgment. And 
first with regard to the senses. We do and we must suppose, that as the 
conformation of their organs are nearly, or altogether the same in all men, 
so the manner of perceiving external objects is in all men the same, or with 
little difference. We are satisfied that what appears to be light to one eye, 
appears light to another; that what seems sweet to one palate, is sweet to 
another; that what is dark and bitter to this man, is likewise dark and bitter 
to that; and we conclude in the same manner of great and little, hard and 
soft, hot and cold, rough and smooth; and indeed of all the natural qualities 
and affections of bodies. If we suffer ourselves to imagine, that their senses 
present to different men different images of things, this sceptical proceed- 
ing will make every sort of reasoning on every subject vain and frivolous, 
even that sceptical reasoning itself, which had persuaded us to entertain a 
doubt concerning the agreement of our perceptions. But as there will be 
very little doubt that bodies present similar images to the whole species, it 
must necessarily be allowed, that the pleasures and the pains which every 
object excites in one man, it must raise in all mankind, whilst it operates 
naturally, simply, and by its proper powers only; for if we deny this, we 
must imagine, that the same cause operating in the same manner, and on 
subjects of the same kind, will produce different effects, which would be 
highly absurd. Let us first consider this point in the sense of Taste, and the 
rather as the faculty in question has taken its name from that sense. All men 
are agreed to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, and aloes bitter; and as they 
are all agreed in finding these qualities in those objects, they do not in the 
least differ concerning their effects with regard to pleasure and pain. They 
all concur in calling sweetness pleasant, and sourness and_ bitterness 
unpleasant. Here there is no diversity in their sentiments; and that there is 
not appears fully from the consent of all men in the metaphors which are 
taken from the sense of Taste. A sour temper, bitter expressions, bitter 
curses, a bitter fate, are terms well and strongly understood by all. And we 
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are altogether as well understood when we say, a sweet disposition, a sweet 
person, a sweet condition, and the like. It is confessed, that custom, and 
some other causes, have made many deviations from the natural pleasures 
or pains which belong to these several Tastes; but then the power of 
distinguishing between the natural and the acquired relish remains to the 
very last. A man frequently comes to prefer the Taste of tobacco to that of 
sugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that of milk; but this makes no confusion 
in Tastes, whilst he is sensible that the tobacco and vinegar are not sweet, 
and whilst he knows that habit alone has reconciled his palate to these alien 
pleasures. Even with such a person we may speak, and with sufficient 
precision, concerning Tastes. But should any man be found who declares, 
that to him tobacco has a Taste like sugar, and that he cannot distinguish 
between milk and vinegar; or that tobacco and vinegar are sweet, milk 
bitter, and sugar sour, we immediately conclude that the organs of this man 
are out of order, and that his palate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from 
conferring with such a person upon Tastes, as from reasoning concerning 
the relations of quantity with one who should deny that all the parts 
together were equal to the whole. We do not call a man of this kind wrong 
in his notions, but absolutely mad. Exceptions of this sort in either way, do 
not at all impeach our general rule, nor make us conclude that men have 
various principles concerning the relations of quantity, or the Taste of 
things. So that when it is said, Taste cannot be disputed, it can only mean, 
that no one can strictly answer what pleasure or pain some particular man 
may find from the Taste of some particular thing. This indeed cannot be 
disputed; but we may dispute, and with sufficient clearness too, concerning 
the things which are naturally pleasing or disagreeable to the sense. But 
when we talk of any peculiar or acquired relish, then we must know the 
habits, the prejudices, or the distempers of this particular man, and we must 
draw our conclusion from those. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the Taste solely. The 
principle of pleasure derived from sight is the same in all. Light is more 
pleasing than darkness. Summer, when the earth is clad in green, when the 
heavens are serene and bright, is more agreeable than winter, when every 
thing makes a different appearance. I never remember that any thing 
beautiful, whether a man, a beast, a bird, or a plant, was ever shewn, though 
it were to an hundred people, that they did not all immediately agree that it 
was beautiful, though some might have thought that it fell short of their 
expectation, or that other things were still finer. I believe no man thinks a 
goose to be more beautiful than a swan, or imagines that what they call a 
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Friezland hen excels a peacock. It must be observed too, that the pleasures 
of the sight are not near so complicated, and confused, and altered by 
unnatural habits and associations, as the pleasures of the Taste are; because 
the pleasures of the sight more commonly acquiesce in themselves; and are 
not so often altered by considerations which are independent of the sight 
itself. But things do not spontaneously present themselves to the palate 
as they do to the sight; they are generally applied to it, either as food or as 
medicine; and from the qualities which they possess for nutritive or med- 
icinal purposes, they often form the palate by degrees, and by force of these 
associations. Thus opium is pleasing to Turks, on account of the agreeable 
delirium it produces. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as it diffuses a 
torpor and pleasing stupifaction. Fermented spirits please our common 
people, because they banish care, and all consideration of future or present 
evils. All of these would lie absolutely neglected if their properties 
had originally gone no further than the Taste; but all of these, together with 
tea and coffee, and some other things, have past from the apothecary’s shop 
to our tables, and were taken for health long before they were thought of 
for pleasure. The effect of the drug has made us use it frequently; and 
frequent use, combined with the agreeable effect, has made the Taste itself 
at last agreeable. But this does not in the least perplex our reasoning; 
because we distinguish to the last the acquired from the natural relish. In 
describing the Taste of an unknown fruit, you would scarcely say, that it 
had a sweet and pleasant flavour like tobacco, opium, or garlic, although you 
spoke to those who were in the constant use of these drugs, and had great 
pleasure in them. There is in all men a sufficient remembrance of the 
original natural causes of pleasure, to enable them to bring all things offered 
to their serises to that standard, and to regulate their feelings and opinions 
by it. Suppose one who had so vitiated his palate as to take more pleasure in 
the ‘Taste of opium than in that of butter or honey, to be presented with a 
bolus of squills;' there is hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the 
butter or honey to this nauseous morsel, or to any other bitter drug to which 
he had not been accustomed; which proves that his palate was naturally like 
that of other men in all things, that it is still like the palate of other men in 
many things, and only vitiated in some particular points. For in judging of 
any new thing, even of a Taste similar to that which he has been formed by 
habit to like, he finds his palate affected in the natural manner, and on the 
common principles. Thus the pleasure of all the senses, of the sight, and 


; 3 Re 3 
A diuretic medicine made from the sea-onion. 
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even of the Taste, that most ambiguous of the senses, is the same in all, high 
and low, learned and unlearned. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and pleasures, which are 
presented by the sense; the mind of man possesses a sort of creative power 
of its own; either in representing at pleasure the images of things in 
the order and manner in which they were received by the senses,! or in 
combining those images in a new manner, and according to a different 
order. This power is called Imagination; and to this belongs whatever is 
called wit, fancy, invention, and the like. But it must be observed, that this 
power of the imagination is incapable of producing any thing absolutely 
new; it can only vary the disposition of those ideas which it has received 
from the senses. Now the imagination is the most extensive province of 
pleasure and pain, as it is the region of our fears and our hopes, and of all 
our passions that are connected with them; and whatever is calculated to 
affect the imagination with these commanding ideas, by force of any orig- 
inal natural impression, must have the same power pretty equally over all 
men. For since the imagination is only the representative of the senses, it 
can only be pleased or displeased with the images from the same principle 
on which the sense is pleased or displeased with the realities; and conse- 
quently there must be just as close an agreement in the imaginations as in 
the senses of men. A little attention will convince us that this must of 
necessity be the case. 

But in the imagination, besides the pain or pleasure arising from the 
properties of the natural object, a pleasure is perceived from the resem- 
blance, which the imitation has to the original; the imagination, I conceive, 
can have no pleasure but what results from one or the other of these causes. 
And these causes operate pretty uniformly upon all men, because they 
operate by principles in nature, and which are not derived from any particu- 
lar habits or advantages. Mr. Locke very justly and finely observes of wit, 
that it is chiefly conversant in tracing resemblances; he remarks at the same 
time, that the business of judgment is rather in finding differences.’ It may 
perhaps appear, on this supposition, that there is no material distinction 
between the wit and the judgment, as they both seem to result from differ- 
ent operations of the same faculty of comparing. But in reality, whether they 
are or are not dependent on the same power of the mind, they differ so very 


| Cf. John Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding (hereafter Essay), 1690, Ul. ii. 2; II. xii. 2, 


etc. ; 
2 Essay, Wl. xi. 2. The idea was popular before Locke: see Hobbes, Leviathan, i. 8. 
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materially in many respects, that a perfect union of wit and judgment is one 
of the rarest things in the world. When two distinct objects are unlike to 
each other, it is only what we expect; things are in their common way; and 
therefore they make no impression on the imagination: but when two 
distinct objects have a resemblance, we are struck, we attend to them, and 
we are pleased. The mind of man has naturally a far greater alacrity and 
satisfaction in tracing resemblances than in searching for differences; be- 
cause by making resemblances we produce nem images, we unite, we create, 
we enlarge our stock; but in making distinctions we offer no food at all to the 
imagination; the task itself is more severe and irksome, and what pleasure 
we derive from it is something of a negative and indirect nature. A piece of 
news is told me in the morning; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fact 
added to my stock, gives me some pleasure. In the evening I find there was 
nothing in it. What do I gain by this, but the dissatisfaction to find that I had 
been imposed upon? Hence it is, that men are much more naturally inclined 
to belief than to incredulity. And it is upon this principle, that the most 
ignorant and barbarous nations have frequently excelled in similitudes, 
comparisons, metaphors, and allegories, who have been weak and backward 
in distinguishing and sorting their ideas. And it is for a reason of this kind 
that Homer and the oriental writers, though very fond of similitudes, and 
though they often strike out such as are truly admirable, they seldom take 
care to have them exact; that is, they are taken with the general resemblance, 
they paint it strongly, and they take no notice of the difference which may 
be found between the things compared. 

Now as the pleasure of resemblance is that which principally flatters the 
imagination, all men are nearly equal in this point, as far as their knowledge 
of the things represented or compared extends. The principle of this knowl- 
edge is very much accidental, as it depends upon experience and obser- 
vation, and not on the strength or weakness of any natural faculty; and it is 
from this difference in knowledge that what we commonly, though with no 
great exactness, call a difference in Taste proceeds. A man to whom sculp- 
ture is new, sees a barber’s block, or some ordinary piece of statuary; he is 
immediately struck and pleased, because he sees something like an human 
figure; and entirely taken up with this likeness, he does not at all attend to 
its defects. No person, I believe, at the first time of seeing a piece of 
imitation ever did. Some time after, we suppose that this novice lights upon 
a more artificial work of the same nature; he now begins to look with 
contempt on what he admired at first; not that he admired it even then for 
its unlikeness to a man, but for that general though inaccurate resemblance 
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which it bore to the human figure. What he admired at different times in 
these so different figures, is strictly the same; and though his knowledge is 
improved, his Taste is not altered. Hitherto his mistake was from a want of 
knowledge in art, and this arose from his inexperience; but he may be still 
deficient from a want of knowledge in nature. For it is possible that the man 
in question may stop here, and that the master-piece of a great hand may 
please him no more than the middling performance of a vulgar artist; and 
this not for want of better or higher relish, but because all men do not 
observe with sufficient accuracy on the human figure to enable them to 
judge properly of an imitation of it. And that the critical Taste does not 
depend upon a superior principle in men, but upon superior knowledge, 
may appear from several instances. The story of the ancient painter and the 
shoemaker is very well known. The shoemaker set the painter right with 
regard to some mistakes he had made in the shoe of one of his figures, and 
which the painter, who had not made such accurate observations on shoes, 
and was content with a general resemblance, had never observed.! But this 
was no impeachment to the Taste of the painter, it only shewed some want 
of knowledge in the art of making shoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomist 
had come into the painter’s working room. His piece is in general well done, 
the figure in question in a good attitude, and the parts well adjusted to their 
various movements; yet the anatomist, critical in his art, may observe the 
swell of some muscle not quite just in the peculiar action of the figure. Here 
the anatomist observes what the painter had not observed, and he passes by 
what the shoemaker had remarked. But a want of the last critical knowledge 
in anatomy no more reflected on the natural good Taste of the painter, or of 
any common observer of his piece, than the want of an exact knowledge in 
the formation of a shoe. A fine piece of a decollated head of St. John the 
Baptist was shown to a Turkish emperor; he praised many things, but he 
observed one defect; he observed that the skin did not shrink from the 
wounded part of the neck.’ The sultan on this occasion, though his obser- 
vation was very just, discovered no more natural Taste than the painter who 


| This story is told of the Greek painter Apelles in Pliny, Historia naturalis, 35. 84—5. It also appears 
in Roger de Piles, Abrégé de la vie des peintres, Paris, 1699, pp. 125—6. This work was translated into 
English in 1706 by John Savage; Burke’s source may have been the 2nd edn. 1744. Isaac Watts (1674— 
1748) refers to the story in The Improvement of the Mind, London, 1741, 1. v. 9, and Johnson in Rambler, 
iv (31 Mar. 1750). | 

2 The painter in this story, was Gentile Bellini (¢. 1421 —~1508). The account occurs in Carlo Ridolfi, 
Le maraviglie dell’ arte, Venice, 1648, i. 40, and also in de Piles, Abrégé, pp. 250-1 (English translation, 
p. 158). Burke does not quite complete the story: the Emperor, Mahomet it, to prove the validity of his 
criticism, ordered a slave to be beheaded so that Bellini might see how the skin shrank back from the 


wound. 
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executed this piece, or than a thousand European connoisseurs who prob- 
ably never would have made the same observation. His Turkish majesty had 
indeed been well acquainted with that terrible spectacle, which the others 
could only have represented in their imagination. On the subject of their 
dislike there is a difference between all these people, arising from the 
different kinds and degrees of their knowledge; but there is something in 
common to the painter, the shoemaker, the anatomist, and the Turkish 
emperor, the pleasure arising from a natural object, so far as each perceives 
it justly imitated; the satisfaction in seeing an agreeable figure; the sym- 
pathy proceeding from a striking and affecting incident. So far as Taste is 
natural, it is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the same parity may be 
observed. It is true, that one man is charmed with Don Bellianis,' and reads 
Virgil coldly; whilst another is transported with the Eneid, and leaves Don 
Bellianis to children. These two men seem to have a Taste very different 
from each other; but in fact they differ very little. In both these pieces, 
which inspire such opposite sentiments, a tale exciting admiration is told; 
both are full of action, both are passionate, in both are voyages, battles, 
triumphs, and continual changes of fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis 
perhaps does not understand the refined language of the Eneid, who if it 
was degraded into the style of the Pilgrim’s Progress,’ might feel it in all its 
energy, on the same principle which made him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite author he is not shocked with the continual breaches of 
probability, the confusion of times, the offences against manners, the tram- 
pling upon geography; for he knows nothing of geography and chronology, 
and he has never examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps reads of 
a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia; wholly taken up with so interesting an 
event, and only sollicitous for the fate of his hero, he is not in the least 
troubled at this extravagant blunder. For why should he be shocked at a 
shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia, who does not know but that Bohemia 
may be an island in the Atlantic ocean? and after all, what reflection is this 
on the natural good Taste of the person here supposed? 


' Burke’s source was probably The Famous and Delectable History of Don Bellienis of Greece (1673), 
compiled by Francis Kirkman (1632~-?1680) (deriving from Geronimo Fernadez, Historia del valeroso é 
invencible Principe don Belianis de Grecia, Burgos, 1547-79). English versions of the romance were 
popular in eighteenth-century Ireland (H. Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry 
Cambridge, 1920, pp. 256—62. See also Samuels, pp. 45-8). if 

> Hume was dismissive of John Bunyan’s (1628-88) ‘genius and eloquence’ in his essay ‘Of the 
Standard of Taste’: to prefer Bunyan to Addison, for example, was both ‘absurd and ridiculous’ (Four 
Dissertations, 1757, pp. 209-10). 

3 Shakespeare, The Winter’s Tale, i. iii. 2. 
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So far then as Taste belongs to the imagination, its principle is the same 
in all men; there is no difference in the manner of their being affected, nor 
in the causes of the affection; but in the degree there is a difference, which 
arises from two causes principally; either from a greater degree of natural 
sensibility, or from a closer and longer attention to the object. To illustrate 
this by the procedure of the senses in which the same difference is found, let 
us suppose a very smooth marble table to be set before two men; they both 
perceive it to be smooth, and they are both pleased with it, because of this 
quality. So far they agree. But suppose another, and after that another table, 
the latter still smoother than the former, to be set before them. It is now 
very probable that these men, who are so agreed upon what is smooth, and 
in the pleasure from thence, will disagree when they come to settle which 
table has the advantage in point of polish. Here is indeed the great differ- 
ence between Tastes, when men come to compare the excess or diminution 
of things which are judged by degree and not by measure. Nor is it easy, 
when such a difference arises, to settle the point, if the excess or diminution 
be not glaring. If we differ in opinion about two quantities, we can have 
recourse to a common measure, which may decide the question with the 
utmost exactness; and this I take it is what gives mathematical knowledge a 
greater certainty than any other. But in things whose excess is not judged 
by greater or smaller, as smoothness and roughness, hardness and softness, 
darkness and light, the shades of colours, all these are very easily dis- 
tinguished when the difference is any way considerable, but not when it 
is minute, for want of some common measures which perhaps may never 
come to be discovered. In these nice cases, supposing the acuteness of the 
sense equal, the greater attention and habit in such things will have 
the advantage. In the question about the tables, the marble polisher will 
unquestionably determine the most accurately. But notwithstanding this 
want of a common measure for settling many disputes relative to the senses 
and their representative the imagination, we find that the principles are the 
same in all, and that there is no disagreement until we come to examine into 
the preeminence or difference of things, which brings us within the proy- 
ince of the judgment. 

So long as we are conversant with the sensible qualities of things, hardly 
any more than the imagination seems concerned; little more also than the 
imagination seems concerned when the passions are represented, because 
by the force of natural sympathy they are felt in all men without any 
recourse to reasoning, and their justness recognized in every breast. Love, 
grief, fear, anger, joy, all these passions have in their turns affected every 
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mind; and they do not affect it in an arbitrary or casual manner, but upon 
certain, natural and uniform principles. But as many of the works of 
imagination are not confined to the representation of sensible objects, nor to 
efforts upon the passions, but extend themselves to the manners, the 
characters, the actions, and designs of men, their relations, their virtues and 
vices, they come within the province of the judgment, which is improved by 
attention and by the habit of reasoning. All these make a very considerable 
part of what are considered as the objects of ‘Taste; and Horace sends us to 
the schools of philosophy and the world for our instruction in them.! 
Whatever certainty is to be acquired in morality and the science of life; just 
the same degree of certainty have we in what relates to them in works of 
imitation. Indeed it is for the most part in our skill in manners, and in the 
observances of time and place, and of decency in general, which is only to 
be learned in those schools to which Horace recommends us, that what is 
called Taste by way of distinction, consists; and which is in reality no other 
than a more refined judgment. On the whole it appears to me, that what is 
called Taste, in its most general acceptation, is not a simple idea, but is 
partly made up of a perception of the primary pleasures of sense, of the 
secondary pleasures of the imagination, and of the conclusions of the 
reasoning faculty, concerning the various relations of these, and concerning 
the human passions, manners and actions. All this is requisite to form 
Taste, and the ground-work of all these is the same in the human mind; for 
as the senses are the great originals of all our ideas,” and consequently of all 
our pleasures, if they are not uncertain and arbitrary, the whole ground- 
work of Taste is common to all, and therefore there is a sufficient founda- 
tion for a conclusive reasoning on these matters. 

Whilst we consider Taste, merely according to its nature and species, we 
shall find its principles entirely uniform; but the degree in which these 
principles prevail in the several individuals of mankind, is altogether as 
different as the principles themselves are similar. For sensibility and judg- 
ment, which are the qualities that compose what we commonly call a Taste, 
vary exceedingly in various people. From a defect in the former of these 
qualities, arises a want of Taste; a weakness in the latter, constitutes a 
wrong or a bad one. There are some men formed with feelings so blunt, 
with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, that they can hardly be said to be 
awake during the whole course of their lives. Upon such persons, the most 


: 1 arte poetica, ll. 309 ff. Burke may have had in mind the Earl of Roscommon’s translation, Il. 
340 ff. 


> Cf. Locke, Essay, m1. i. 3 et passim. 
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striking objects make but a faint and obscure impression. There are others 
so continually in the agitation of gross and merely sensual pleasures, or so 
occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or so heated in the chace of 
honours and distinction, that their minds, which had been used continually 
to the storms of these violent and tempestuous passions, can hardly be put 
in motion by the delicate and refined play of the imagination. These men, 
though from a different cause, become as stupid and insensible as the 
former; but whenever either of these happen to be struck with any natural 
elegance or greatness, or with these qualities in any work of art, they are 
moved upon the same principle. 

The cause of a wrong Taste is a defect.of judgment. And this may arise 
from a natural weakness of understanding (in whatever the strength of 
that faculty may consist) or, which is much more commonly the case, it 
may arise from a want of a proper and well-directed exercise, which alone 
can make it strong and ready. Besides that ignorance, inattention, prejudice, 
rashness, levity, obstinacy, in short, all those passions, and all those 
vices which pervert the judgment in other matters, prejudice it no less in 
this its more refined and elegant province. These causes produce different 
opinions upon every thing which is an object of the understanding, without 
inducing us to suppose, that there are no settled principles of reason. And 
indeed on the whole one may observe, that there is rather less difference 
upon matters of Taste among mankind, than upon most of those which 
depend upon the naked reason; and that men are far better agreed on the 
excellence of a description in Virgil, than on the truth or falshood of a 
theory of Aristotle. 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts which may be called a good Taste, 
does in a great measure depend upon sensibility; because if the mind has no 
bent to the pleasures of the imagination, it will never apply itself sufficiently 
to works of that species to acquire a competent knowledge in them. But, 
though a degree of sensibility is requisite to form a good judgment, yet a 
good judgment does not necessarily arise from a quick sensibility of 
pleasure; it frequently happens that a very poor judge, merely by force of a 
greater complexional sensibility, is more affected by a very poor piece, than 
the best judge by the most perfect; for as every thing new, extraordinary, 
grand, or passionate is well calculated to affect such a person, and that the 
faults do not affect him, his pleasure is more pure and unmixed; and as it is 
merely a pleasure of the imagination, it is much higher than any which is 
derived from a rectitude of the judgment; the judgment is for the greater 
part employed in throwing stumbling blocks in the way of the imagination, 
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in dissipating the scenes of its enchantment, and in tying us down to the 
disagreeable yoke of our reason: for almost the only pleasure that men have 
in judging better than others, consists in a sort of conscious pride and 
superiority, which arises from thinking rightly; but then, this is an indirect 
pleasure, a pleasure which does not immediately result from the object 
which is under contemplation. In the morning of our days, when the senses 
are unworn and tender, when the whole man is awake in every part, and the 
gloss of novelty fresh upon all the objects that surround us, how lively at 
that time are our sensations, but how false and inaccurate the judgments we 
form of things? I despair of ever receiving the same degree of pleasure from 
the most excellent performances of genius which I felt at that age, from 
pieces which my present judgment regards as trifling and contemptible. 
Every trivial cause of pleasure is apt to affect the man of too sanguine a 
complexion: his appetite is too keen to suffer his Taste to be delicate; and he 
is in all respects what Ovid says of himself in love, 


Molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis, 
Et semper causa est, cur ego semper amem.! 


One of this character can never be a refined judge; never what the comic 
poet calls elegans formarum, spectator. The excellence and force of a com- 
position must always be imperfectly estimated from its effect on the minds 
of any, except we know the temper and character of those minds. The 
most powerful effects of poetry and music have been displayed, and 
perhaps are still displayed, where these arts are but in a very low and 
imperfect state. The rude hearer is affected by the principles which operate 
in these arts even in their rudest condition; and he is not skilful enough 
to perceive the defects. But as the arts advance towards their perfection, 
the science of criticism advances with equal pace, and the pleasure of judges 
is frequently interrupted by the faults which are discovered in the most 
finished compositions. 

Before I leave this subject I cannot help taking notice of an opinion which 
many persons entertain, as if the Taste were a separate faculty of the mind, 
and distinct from the judgment and imagination; a species of instinct by 
which we are struck naturally, and at the first glance, without any previous 
reasoning with the excellencies, or the defects of a composition. So far as 


: Heroides, 15. 79-80 (*.. . levibusque cor . . .”). ‘Tender is my heart and vulnerable to the light shaft, 
and there is invariably a reason why I should always be in love.’ 


: Terence, Eunuchus, |. 566: ‘a fastidious observer of beauty.’ 
* Burke may have been glancing at a recent writer, John Gilbert Cooper (1723—69), who, in his 
Letters concerning Taste, London, 1755, expressed the view that: ‘A good ‘Yaste is that instantaneous 
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the imagination and the passions are concerned, I believe it true, that the 
reason is little consulted; but where disposition, where decorum, where 
congruity are concerned, in short wherever the best Taste differs from the 
worst, [ am convinced that the understanding operates and nothing else; 
and its operation is in reality far from being always sudden, or when it is 
sudden, it is often far from being right. Men of the best Taste by consider- 
ation, come frequently to change these early and precipitate judgments 
which the mind from its aversion to neutrality and doubt loves to form on 
the spot. It is known that the Taste (whatever it is) is improved exactly as 
we improve our judgment, by extending our knowledge, by a steady atten- 
tion to our object, and by frequent exercise. They who have not taken these 
methods, if their Taste decides quickly, it is always uncertainly; and their 
quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, and not to any 
sudden irradiation that in a moment dispels all darkness from their minds. 
But they who have cultivated that species of knowledge which makes the 
object of Taste, by degrees and habitually attain not only a soundness, but 
a readiness of judgment, as men do by the same methods on all other 
occasions. At first they are obliged to spell, but at last they read with ease 
and with celerity: but this celerity of its operation is no proof, that the Taste 
is a distinct faculty. Nobody I believe has attended the course of a dis- 
cussion, which turned upon matters within the sphere of mere naked 
reason, but must have observed the extreme readiness with which the whole 
process of the argument is carried on, the grounds discovered, the objec- 
tions raised and answered, and the conclusions drawn from premises, with 
a quickness altogether as great as the Taste can be supposed to work with, 
and yet where nothing but plain reason either is or can be suspected to 
operate. To multiply principles for every different appearance, is useless, 
and unphilosophical too in a high degree. 

This matter might be pursued much further; but it is not the extent of 
the subject which must prescribe our bounds, for what subject does not 
branch out to infinity? it is the nature of our particular scheme, and the 
single point of view in which we consider it, which ought to put a stop to 
our researches. 


Glow of Pleasure which thrills thro’ our whole Frame, and seizes upon the Applause of the Heart, before 
the intellectual Power, Reason, can descend from the Throne of the Mind to ratify its Approbation’ 


(p. 3). 
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The first and the simplest emotion which we discover in the human mind, 
is Curiosity. By curiosity, I mean whatever desire we have for, or whatever 
pleasure we take in novelty. We see children perpetually running from place 
to place to hunt out something new; they catch with great eagerness, and 
with very little choice, at whatever comes before them; their attention is 
engaged by every thing, because every thing has, in that stage of life, the 
charm of novelty to recommend it. But as those things which engage us 
merely by their novelty, cannot attach us for any length of time, curiosity is 
the most superficial of all the affections; it changes its object perpetually; it 
has an appetite which is very sharp, but very easily satisfied; and it has 
always an appearance of giddiness, restlessness and anxiety. Curiosity from 
its nature is a very active principle; it quickly runs over the greatest part of 
its objects, and soon exhausts the variety which is commonly to be met with 
in nature; the same things make frequent returns, and they return with less 
and less of any agreeable effect. In short, the occurrences of life, by the time 
we come to know it a little, would be incapable of affecting the mind with 
any other sensations than those of loathing and weariness, if many things 
were not adapted to affect the mind by means of other powers besides 
novelty in them, and of other passions besides curiosity in ourselves. These 
powers and passions shall be considered in their place. But whatever these 
powers are, or upon what principle soever they affect the mind, it is absol- 
utely necessary that they should not be exerted in those things which a daily 
and vulgar use have brought into a stale unaffecting familiarity. Some 
degree of novelty must be one of the materials in every instrument which 


works upon the mind; and curiosity blends itself more or less with all our 
passions. 
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SEGAL 
PAIN and PLEASURE. 


It seems then necessary towards moving the passions of people advanced in 
life to any considerable degree, that the objects designed for that purpose, 
besides their being in some measure new, should be capable of exciting pain 
or pleasure from other causes. Pain and pleasure are simple ideas, incapable 
of definition.' People are not liable to be mistaken in their feelings, but they 
are very frequently wrong in the names they give them, and in their reason- 
ings about them. Many are of opinion, that pain arises necessarily from the 
removal of some pleasure; as they think pleasure does from the ceasing or 
diminution of some pain. For my part I am rather inclined to imagine, that 
pain and pleasure in their most simple and natural manner of affecting, are 
each of a positive nature, and by no means necessarily dependent on each 
other for their existence. The human mind is often, and I think it is for the 
most part, in a state neither of pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of 
indifference. When I am carried from this state into a state of actual 
pleasure, it does not appear necessary that I should pass through the me- 
dium of any sort of pain. If in such a state of indifference, or ease, or 
tranquillity, or call it what you please, you were to be suddenly entertained 
with a concert of music; or suppose some object of a fine shape, and bright 
lively colours to be presented before you; or imagine your smell is gratified 
with the fragrance of a rose; or if without any previous thirst you were to 
drink of some pleasant kind of wine; or to taste of some sweetmeat without 
being hungry; in all the several senses, of hearing, smelling, and tasting, you 
undoubtedly find a pleasure; yet if I enquire into the state of your mind 
previous to these gratifications, you will hardly tell me that they found you 
in any kind of pain; or having satisfied these several senses with their several 
pleasures, will you say that any pain has succeeded, though the pleasure 1s 
absolutely over? Suppose on the other hand, a man in the same state of 
indifference, to receive a violent blow, or to drink of some bitter potion, or 
to have his ears wounded with some harsh and grating sound; here is no 
removal of pleasure; and yet here is felt, in every sense which 1s affected, a 
pain very distinguishable. It may be said perhaps, that the pain in these 
cases had its rise from the removal of the pleasure which the man enjoyed 
before, though that pleasure was of so low a degree as to be perceived only 
by the removal. But this seems to me a subtilty, that is not discoverable in 


! Cf. Locke, Essay, M1. vil. 144. 
2 Burke may have had in mind here Plato’s Philebus, 43. 
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nature. For if, previous to the pain, I do not feel any actual pleasure, I 
have no reason to judge that any such thing exists, since pleasure is only 
pleasure as it is felt. The same may be said of pain, and with equal 
reason. I can never persuade myself that pleasure and pain are mere 
relations, which can only exist as they are contrasted: but I think I can 
discern clearly that there are positive pains and pleasures, which do not 
at all depend upon each other. Nothing is more certain to my own feel- 
ings than this. There is nothing which I can distinguish in my mind with 
more clearness than the three states, of indifference, of pleasure, and of 
pain. Every one of these I can perceive without any sort of idea of its relation 
to any thing else. Caius is afflicted with a fit of the cholic, this man is 
actually in pain; stretch Caius upon the rack, he will feel a much greater 
pain; but does this pain of the rack arise from the removal of any pleasure? 
or is the fit of the cholic a pleasure or a pain just as we are pleased to 
consider it? 


SE Cileilie 
The difference between the removal of PAIN and positive PLEASURE. 


We shall carry this proposition yet a step further. We shall venture to 
propose, that pain and pleasure are not only, not necessarily dependent 
for their existence on their mutual diminution or removal, but that, in 
reality, the diminution or ceasing of pleasure does not operate like positive 
pain; and that, the removal or diminution of pain, in its effect has very little 
resemblance to positive pleasure.* The former of these propositions will, I 
believe, be much more readily allowed than the latter; because it is very 
evident that pleasure, when it has run its career, sets us down very nearly 
where it found us. Pleasure of every kind quickly satisfies; and when it 
is over, we relapse into indifference, or rather we fall into a soft tranquillity, 
which is tinged with the agreeable colour of the former sensation. I own, 
it is not at first view so apparent, that the removal of a great pain does 
not resemble positive pleasure: but let us recollect in what state we have 
found our minds upon escaping some imminent danger, or on being 
released from the severity of some cruel pain. We have on such occasions 
found, if 1 am not much mistaken, the temper of our minds in a tenor very 
remote from that which attends the presence of positive pleasure; we have 


Mr. Locke [essay on human understanding, |. 2. c. 20. sect. 16.] 
of a pain is considered and operates as a pleasure, and the loss or di 
this opinion which we consider here. 


thinks that the removal or léssening 
minishing of pleasure as a pain. It is 
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found them in a state of much sobriety, impressed with a sense of awe, ina 
sort of tranquillity shadowed with horror. The fashion of the countenance 
and the gesture of the body on such occasions is so correspondent to this 
state of mind, that any person, a stranger to the cause of the appearance, 
would rather judge us under some consternation, than in the enjoyment of 
any thing like positive pleasure. 


2¢ dotav avoe atyn mvywy Aabn, of Evi Maton 

puta xataxtewac addov e&iueto ONuoV, 

Avode@os €¢ apvetov Dabo Oexel ELGODOWVTAG. 
Thad. 24.! 

As when a wretch, who conscious of his crime, 

Pursued for murder from his native clime, 

Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amaz’d; 

All gaze, all wonder!’ 


This striking appearance of the man whom Homer supposes to have 
just escaped an imminent danger, the sort of mixt passion of terror and 
surprize, with which he affects the spectators, paints very strongly 
the manner in which we find ourselves affected upon occasions any way 
similar. For when we have suffered from any violent emotion, the mind 
naturally continues in something like the same condition, after the cause 
which first produced it has ceased to operate. The tossing of the sea remains 
after the storm; and when this remain of horror has entirely subsided, all the 
passion, which the accident raised, subsides along with it; and the mind 
returns to its usual state of indifference. In short, pleasure (I mean any 
thing either in the inward sensation, or in the outward appearance like 
pleasure from a positive cause) has never, I imagine, its origin from the 
removal of pain or danger. 


oH @allky ABN. 
Of DELIGHT and PLEASURE, as opposed to each other. 


But shall we therefore say, that the removal of pain or its diminution 
is always simply painful? or affirm that the cessation or the lessening 
of pleasure is always attended itself with a pleasure? by no means. What 
I advance is no more than this; first, that there are pleasures and pains of 
a positive and independent nature; and secondly, that the feeling 


' Thad, xxiv. 480-2. 2 Pope, Iliad, xxiv. 590-3 (‘. . . murder, flies his . . .’). 
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which results from the ceasing or diminution of pain does not bear a 
sufficient resemblance to positive pleasure to have it considered as of 
the same nature, or to entitle it to be known by the same name; and thirdly, 
that upon the same principle the removal or qualification of pleasure has no 
resemblance to positive pain. It is certain that the former feeling (the 
removal or moderation of pain) has something in it far from distressing, or 
disagreeable in its nature. This feeling, in many cases so agreeable, but 
in all so different from positive pleasure, has no name which I know; but 
that hinders not its being a very real one, and very different from all others. 
't is most certain, that every species of satisfaction or pleasure, how differ- 
ent soever in its manner of affecting, is of a positive nature in the mind of 
him who feels it. The affection is undoubtedly positive; but the cause may 
be, as in this case it certainly is, a sort of Privation. And it is very reasonable 
that we should distinguish by some term two things so distinct in nature, as 
a pleasure that is such simply, and without any relation, from that pleasure, 
which cannot exist without a relation, and that too a relation to pain. Very 
extraordinary it would be, if these affections, so distinguishable in their 
causes, so different in their effects, should be confounded with each other, 
because vulgar use has ranged them under the same general title. Whenever 
I have occasion to speak of this species of relative pleasure, I call’ it Delight; 
and I shall take the best care I can, to use that word in no other sense. I am 
satisfied the word is not commonly used in this appropriated signification; 
but I thought it better to take up a word already known, and to limit its 
signification, than to introduce a new one which would not perhaps incor- 
porate so well with the language. I should never have presumed the least 
alteration in our words, if the nature of the language, framed for the 
purposes of business rather than those of philosophy, and the nature of my 
subject that leads me out of the common track of discourse, did not in a 
manner necessitate me to it. I shall make use of this liberty with all possible 
caution. As I make use of the word Delight to express the sensation which 
accompanies the removal of pain or danger; so when I speak of positive 
pleasure, I shall for the most part call it simply Pleasure. 


' 218: 10~19 (‘title’), 1759. Literary Magazine, ii. 183; ‘But surely the removal of a tooth-ach, is 


pleasure to all intents and purposes; it induces a train of pleasing ideas in the mind, such as satisfaction 
with our present state. etc. and pleasure is equally positive whether it begins in the mind, or is conveyed 
thither by agreeable bodily sensation. In like manner the remoyal of pleasure is positive pain, as the 
absence of a fine woman to whom we are attached, etc. The truth is, pain and pleasure Sey STS: 
independently, and also reciprocally induce each other.’ See also Monthly Review, xvi. 474-5n. 

* speak of . . . call] speak of it, I shall call, 1757 

* presumed the least] presumed to attempt the least, 1757 
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SEGIMSV: 
JOY and GRIEF. 


It must be observed, that the cessation of pleasure affects the mind three 
ways. If it simply ceases, after having continued a proper time, the effect is 
indifference; if it be abruptly broken off, there ensues an uneasy sense called 
disappointment; if the object be so totally lost that there is no chance of 
enjoying it again, a passion arises in the mind, which is called grief.) Now 
there is none of these, not even grief, which is the most violent, that I think 
has any resemblance to positive pain. The person who grieves, suffers his 
passion to grow upon him; he indulges it, he loves it: but this never happens 
in the case of actual pain, which no man ever willingly endured for any 
considerable time. That grief should be willingly endured, though far from 
a simply pleasing sensation, is not so difficult to be understood. It is the 
nature of grief to keep its object perpetually in its eye, to present it in its 
most pleasurable views, to repeat all the circumstances that attend it, even 
to the last minuteness;’ to go back to every particular enjoyment, to dwell 
upon each, and to find a thousand new perfections in all, that were not 
sufficiently understood before; in grief, the pleasure is still uppermost; and 
the affliction we suffer has no resemblance to absolute pain, which 1s always 
odious, and which we endeavour to shake off as soon as possible. The 
Odyssey of Homer, which abounds with so many natural and affecting 
images, has none more striking than those which Menelaus raises of the 
calamitous fate of his friends, and his own manner of feeling it. He owns 
indeed, that he often gives himself some intermission from such melancholy 
reflections, but he observes too, that melancholy as they are, they give him 
pleasure. 


AAA EUTNS TAVTAS OOVQOMEVOS HAL AXEVWY, 
TTOAAGHIG EV MEY AOOLOL KAONUEVOS NUMETEQOLOL 
Adiote Mev TE yow ponva teonomat, aAdote OavtE 
Tlavopma. aipyoos 0€ x0E0¢G XxEVEEOLO yoLoo.’ 

Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Regardful of the friendly dues I ome, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear, 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 


Hom. Od. 4.* 
The definition of ‘grief is reminiscent of Locke’s definition of ‘sorrow’ (Essay, Ul. xx. 8). 
that attend . . . minuteness;] that attended it, even to the least minuteness, 1757 


1 
3 Odyssey, iv. 100-3. 
+ Pope, Odyssey, 1v. 127-30. 
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On the other hand, when we recover our health, when we escape an immi- 
nent danger, is it with joy that we are affected? The sense on these occasions 
is far from that smooth and voluptuous satisfaction which the assured 
prospect of pleasure bestows. The delight which arises from the modifi- 
cations of pain, confesses the stock from whence it sprung, in its solid, 
strong, and severe nature. 


SEGA 
Of the PASSIONS Which Belong to SELFPRESERVATION. 


Most of the ideas which are capable of making a powerful impression on the 
mind, whether simply of Pain or Pleasure, or of the modifications of those, 
may be reduced very nearly to these two heads, se//-preservation and society; 
to the ends of one or the other of which all our passions are calculated to 
answer. The passions which concern self-preservation, turn mostly on pain 
or danger. The ideas of pain, sickness, and death, fill the mind with strong 
emotions of horror; but /ife and health, though they put us in a capacity of 
being affected with pleasure, they make no such impression by the simple 
enjoyment. The passions therefore which are conversant about the preser- 
vation of the individual, turn chiefly on pain and danger, and they are the 
most powerful of all the passions. 


St Cals VIE 
Of the SUBLIME. 


Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of pain, and danger, that is 
to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or is conversant about terrible 
objects, or operates in a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the 
sublime; that is, it is productive of the strongest emotion which the mind is 
capable of feeling. 'I say the strongest emotion, because I am satisfied the 
ideas of pain are much more powerful than those which enter on the part of 
pleasure. Without all doubt, the torments which we may be made to suffer, 


' 220: 26-221: 11 (‘terrors’), 1759. Literary Magazine, ii. 183: ‘But surely this is false philosophy: the 
brodequin of Ravilliac, and the iron bed of Damien are capable of exciting alarming ideas of terror, but 
cannot be said to hold any thing of the sublime. Besides, why are our other passions to be excluded? 
cannot the sublime consist with ambition? it is perhaps in consequence of this very passion, grafted in 
us, for the wisest purposes by the author of our existence, that we are capable of feeling the sublime in 
the degree we do; of delighting in every thing that is magnificent, of preferring the sun to a farthing 
candle, that by proceeding from greater to still greater, we might at last fix our imagination on him who 
is the supreme of all. And this perhaps is the true source of the sublime, which is always greatly 
heightened when any of our passions are strongly agitated, such as terror, grief, rage, indignation, 


pee love, etc. By the strongest of these the sublime will be enforced, but it will consist with any 
of them.’ ; 
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are much greater in their effect on the body and mind, than any pleasures 
which the most learned voluptuary could suggest, or than the liveliest 
imagination, and the most sound and exquisitely sensible body could enjoy. 
Nay I am in great doubt, whether any man could be found who would earn 
a life of the most perfect satisfaction, at the price of ending it in the 
torments, which justice inflicted in a few hours on the late unfortunate 
regicide in France.! But as pain is stronger in its operation than pleasure, so 
death is in general a much more affecting idea than pain; because there are 
very few pains, however exquisite, which are not preferred to death; nay, 
what generally makes pain itself, if I may say so, more painful, is, that it is 
considered as an emissary of this king of terrors. When danger or pain press 
too nearly, they are incapable of giving any delight, and are simply terrible; 
but at certain distances, and with certain modifications, they may be, and 
they are delightful, as we every day experience. The cause of this I shall 
endeavour to investigate hereafter. 


SEC TE VII. 
Of the PASSIONS Which Belong to SOCIETY. 


The other head under which I class our passions, is that of society, which 
may be divided into two sorts. 1. The society of the sexes, which answers the 
purposes of propagation; and next, that more general society, which we have 
with men and with other animals, and which we may in some sort be said to 
have even with the inanimate world. The passions belonging to the preser- 
vation of the individual, turn wholly on pain and danger; those which 
belong to generation, have their origin in gratifications and pleasures; the 
pleasure most directly belonging to this purpose is of a lively character, 
rapturous and violent, and confessedly the highest pleasure of sense; yet the 
absence of this so great an enjoyment, scarce amounts to an uneasiness; and 
except at particular times, I do not think it affects at all. When men describe 
in what manner they are affected by pain and danger; they do not dwell on 
the pleasure of health and the comfort of security, and then lament the /oss 
of these satisfactions: the whole turns upon the actual pains and horrors 
which they endure. But if you listen to the complaints of a forsaken lover, 
you observe, that he insists largely on the pleasures which he enjoyed, or 


1 Robert Francis Damiens (1714—57) attempted the life of Louis XV, 5 Jan. 1757, and was put to 
death, after barbarous tortures, by écartélement, on 28 Mar. (see F. Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, 
Paris, 1866-91, xvi. 472-80). Damien’s execution figured prominently in English periodicals e.g. 
Literary Magazine, ii. 1-4; Monthly Review, xvii (1757), 57-78. See also Goldsmith, Citizen of the 
World, London, 1762, Letter V, and The Traveller, London, 1764, |. 436. 
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hoped to enjoy, and on the perfection of the object of his desires; it is the /oss 
which is always uppermost in his mind.' The violent effects produced by 
love, which has sometimes been even wrought up to madness, is no objec- 
tion to the rule which we seek to establish. When men have suffered their 
imaginations to be long affected with any idea, it so wholly engrosses them 
as to shut out by degrees almost every other, and to break down every 
partition of the mind which would confine it. Any idea is sufficient for the 
purpose, as is evident from the infinite variety of causes which give rise to 
madness: but this at most can only prove, that the passion of love is capable 
of producing very extraordinary effects, not that its extraordinary emotions 
have any connection with positive pain. 


SECT LX: 
The Final CAUSE of the Difference Between the PASSIONS 
Belonging to SELF-PRESERVATION, and Those Which Regard the 
SOCIETY of the SEXES. 


The final cause of the difference in character between the passions which 
regard self-preservation, and those which are directed to the multiplication 
of the species, will illustrate the foregoing remarks yet further; and it is, I 
imagine, worthy of observation even upon its own account. As the perform- 
ance of our duties of every kind depends upon life, and the performing 
them with vigour and efficacy depends upon health, we are very strongly 
affected with whatever threatens the destruction of either; but as we were 
not made to acquiesce in life and health, the simple enjoyment of them is 
not attended with any real pleasure, lest satisfied with that, we should give 
ourselves over to indolence and inaction. On the other hand, the generation 
of mankind is a great purpose, and it is requisite that men should be 
animated to the pursuit of it by some great incentive. It is therefore attended 
with a very high pleasure; but as it is by no means designed to be our 
constant business, it is not fit that the absence of this pleasure should be 
attended with any considerable pain. The difference between men and 
brutes in this point, seems to be remarkable. Men are at all times pretty 
equally disposed to the pleasures of love, because they are to be guided by 
reason in the time and manner of indulging them. Had any great pain arisen 
from the want of this satisfaction, reason, I am afraid, would find great 
difficulties in the performance of its office. But brutes who obey laws, in the 
execution of which their own reason has but little share, have their stated 


1 res « d o 
In 1744 Burke personally knew a ‘forsaken lover’ whose ‘/oss’ resulted in suicide (see Corr. i. 27-8). 
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seasons; at such times it is not improbable that the sensation from the want 
1s very troublesome, because the end must be then answered, or be missed 
in many, perhaps for ever; as the inclination returns only with its season. 


SHG axe 
OF BEAUTY. 


The passion which belongs to generation, merely as such, is lust only; 
this is evident in brutes, whose passions are more unmixed, and which 
pursue their purposes more directly than ours. The only distinction they 
observe with regard to their mates, is that of sex. It is true, that they stick 
severally to their own species in preference to all others. But this pre- 
ference, I imagine, does not arise from any sense of beauty which they 
find in their species, as Mr. Addison supposes,' but from a law of some 
other kind to which they are subject; and this we may fairly conclude, 
from their apparent want of choice amongst those objects to which 
the barriers of their species have confined them. But man, who is a creature 
adapted to a greater variety and intricacy of relation, connects with 
the general passion, the idea of some social qualities, which direct and 
heighten the appetite which he has in common with all other animals; 
and as he is not designed like them to live at large, it is fit that he should 
have something to create a preference, and fix his choice; and this in 
general should be some sensible quality; as no other can so quickly, so 
powerfully, or so surely produce its effect. The object therefore of this 
mixed passion which we call love, is the beauty of the sex. Men are carried 
to the sex in general, as it is the sex, and by the common law of nature; but 
they are attached to particulars by personal beauty. I call beauty a social 
quality; for where women and men, and not only they, but when other 
animals give us a sense of joy and pleasure in beholding them, (and there are 
many that do so) they inspire us with sentiments of tenderness and affection 
towards their persons; we like to have them near us, and we enter willingly 
into a kind of relation with them, unless we should have strong reasons to 
the contrary. But to what end, in many cases, this was designed, I am unable 
to discover; for I see no greater reason for a connection between man and 
several animals who are attired in so engaging a manner, than between 
him and some others who entirely want this attraction, or possess it in a 
far weaker degree. But it is probable, that providence did not make even 
this distinction, but with a view to some great end, though we cannot 


' Spectator, 413. 
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perceive distinctly what it is, as his wisdom is not our wisdom, nor our ways 


his ways.! 


SEC laa xi 
Society and SOLITUDE. 


The second branch of the social passions, is that which administers to 
society in general. With regard to this, I observe, that society, merely as 
society, without any particular heightenings, gives us no positive pleasure in 
the enjoyment; but absolute and entire solitude, that is, the total and per- 
petual exclusion from all society, is as great a positive pain as can almost be 
conceived. Therefore in the balance between the pleasure of general society, 
and the pain of absolute solitude, pain is the predominant idea. But the 
pleasure of any particular social enjoyment outweighs very considerably 
the uneasiness caused by the want of that particular enjoyment; so that the 
strongest sensations relative to the habitudes of particular society, are sen- 
sations of pleasure. Good company, lively conversations, and the endear- 
ments of friendship, fill the mind with great pleasure; a temporary solitude 
on the other hand, is itself agreeable. This may perhaps prove, that we are 
creatures designed for contemplation as well as action; since solitude as well 
as society has its pleasures; as from the former observation we may discern, 
that an entire life of solitude contradicts the purposes of our being, since 
death itself is scarcely an idea of more terror. 


SEGieeay 
Sympathy, IMITATION, and AMBITION. 


Under this denomination of society, the passions are of a complicated kind, 
and branch out into a variety of forms agreeable to that variety? of ends they 
are to serve in the great chain of society. The three principal links in this 
chain are sympathy, imitation, and ambition. 


SEC ext 
Sympathy. 
It is by the first of these passions that we enter into the concerns of 
others; that we are moved as they are moved, and are never suffered 
to be indifferent spectators of almost any thing which men can do or 
suffer. For sympathy must be considered as a sort of substitution, by 


Cf. Isa. 55: 8: ‘.. . neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.’ 
* forms agreeable . . . variety] forms agreeably to the great variety, 1757 
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which we are put into the place of another man, and affected in many 
respects ' as he is affected; so that this passion may either partake of the 
nature of those which regard self-preservation, and turning upon pain may 
be a source of the sublime; or it may turn upon ideas of pleasure; and then, 
whatever has been said of the social affections, whether they regard society 
in general, or only some particular modes of it, may be applicable here. It is 
by this principle chiefly that poetry, painting, and other affecting arts, 
transfuse their passions from one breast to another, and are often capable of 
grafting a delight on wretchedness, misery, and death itself. It is a common 
observation, that objects which in the reality would shock, are in tragical, 
and such like representations, the source of a very high species of pleasure. 
This taken as a fact, has been the cause of much reasoning.” The satisfaction 
has been commonly attributed, first, to the comfort we receive in consider- 
ing that so melancholy a story is no more than a fiction; and next, to the 
contemplation of our own freedom from the evils which we see represented. 
I am afraid it is a practice much too common in inquiries of this nature, to 
attribute the cause of feelings which merely arise from the mechanical 
structure of out bodies, or from the natural frame and constitution of our 
minds, to certain conclusions of the reasoning faculty on the objects pre- 
sented to us; for I should imagine,’ that the influence of reason in producing 
our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is commonly believed. 


SE Gia xX Ve 
The EFFECTS of SYMPATHY in the DISTRESSES of others. 


To examine this point concerning the effect of tragedy in a proper manner, 
we must previously consider, how we are affected by the feelings of our 
fellow creatures in circumstances of real distress. I am convinced we have a 
degree of delight, and that no small one, in the real misfortunes and pains 
of others; for let the affection be what it will in appearance, if it does not 
make us shun such objects, if on the contrary it induces us to approach 
them, if it makes us dwell upon them, in this case I conceive we must have 
a delight or pleasure of some species or other in contemplating objects of 
this kind. Do we not read the authentic histories of scenes of this nature 
with as much pleasure as romances or poems, where the incidents are 
fictitious? The prosperity of no empire, nor the grandeur of no king, can so 
agreeably affect in the reading, as the ruin of the state of Macedon, and the 


! in many respects] in a good measure, 1757 
2 Cf. Aristotle, Poetics, 4, 14; Addison, Spectator, 418. 


3 [ should imagine] I have some reason to apprehend, 1757 
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distress of its unhappy prince.! Such a catastrophe touches us in history as 
much as the destruction of Troy does in fable. Our delight in cases of this 
kind, is very greatly heightened, if the sufferer be some excellent person 
who sinks under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are both virtuous 
characters; but we are more deeply affected by the violent death of the one, 
and the ruin of the great cause he adhered to, than with the deserved 
triumphs and uninterrupted prosperity of the other;’ for terror is a passion 
which always produces delight when it does not press too close, and pity is 
a passion accompanied with pleasure, because it arises from love and social 
affection. Whenever we are formed by nature to any active purpose, the 
passion which animates us to it, is attended with delight, or a pleasure of 
some kind, let the subject matter be what it will; and as our Creator has 
designed we should be united by the bond of sympathy, he has strength- 
ened that bond by a proportionable delight; and there most where’ our 
sympathy is most wanted, in the distresses of others. If this passion was 
simply painful, we would shun with the greatest care all persons and places 
that could excite such a passion; as, some who are so far gone in indolence 
as not to endure any strong impression actually do. But the case is widely 
different with the greater part of mankind; there is no spectacle we so 
eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon and grievous calamity; so that 
whether the misfortune is before our eyes, or whether they are turned back 
to it in history, it always touches with delight. This is not an unmixed 
delight, but blended with no small uneasiness. The delight we have in such 
things, hinders us from shunning scenes of misery; and the pain we feel, 
prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving those who suffer; and all this 
antecedent to any reasoning, by an instinct that works us to its own pur- 
poses, without our concurrence. 


SECT ax Ve 
Of the EREEGUSrof TRAGEDY. 


It is thus in real calamities. In imitated distresses the only difference is the 


' Most probably a reference to the break-up of the Macedonian empire among the Successors of 
Alexander, and to the circumstances of his death (323 B.C.). 

2 Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus (236-184 B.c.), the conqueror of Carthage, who defeated 
Hannibal at Zama in 202. Marcus Portius Cato (Uticensis) (95-46 B.C.), the prominent Stoic and 
opponent of Caesar, who committed suicide after being defeated at Utica in 46 B.c. When using the 
word ‘cause’ Burke may have had in mind Lucan’s famous line, ‘Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victor 
Caton’: “The victor enlisted the gods in his cause, but the vanquished had Cato’ (Puaralie 1. 128). 

* united by... wherel united together by so strong a bond as that of sympathy, he iS therefore 


oe along with it a proportionable quantity of this ingredient; and always in the greatest proportion 
where, 1757 
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pleasure resulting from the effects of imitation; for it is never so perfect, but 
we can perceive it is an imitation, and on that principle are somewhat 
pleased with it. And indeed in some cases we derive as much or more 
pleasure from that source than from the thing itself. But then I imagine we 
shall be much mistaken if we attribute any considerable part of our satisfac- 
tion in tragedy to a consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its represen- 
tations no realities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and the further it 
removes us from all idea of fiction, the more perfect is its power. But be its 
power of what kind it will, it never approaches to what it represents. Chuse 
a day on which to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy we have; 
appoint the most favourite actors; spare no cost upon the scenes and decor- 
ations; unite the greatest efforts of poetry, painting and music; and when 
you have collected your audience, just at the moment when their minds are 
erect with expectation, let it be reported that a state criminal of high rank is 
on the point of being executed in the adjoining square;! in a moment the 
emptiness of the theatre would demonstrate the comparative weakness of 
the imitative arts, and proclaim the triumph of the real sympathy. I believe 
that this notion of our having a simple pain in the reality, yet a delight in the 
representation, arises from hence, that we do not sufficiently distinguish 
what we would by no means chuse to do, from what we should be eager 
enough to see if it was once done. We delight in seeing things, which so far 
from doing, our heartiest wishes would be to see redressed. This noble 
capital, the pride of England and of Europe, I believe no man is so strangely 
wicked as to desire to see destroyed by a conflagration or an earthquake, 
though he should be removed himself to the greatest distance from the 
danger.” But suppose such a fatal accident to have happened, what numbers 
from all parts would croud to behold the ruins, and amongst them many 
who would have been content never to have seen London in its glory? Nor 
is it either in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity from them which 
produces our delight; in my own mind I can discover nothing like it. I 
apprehend that this mistake is owing to a sort of sophism, by which we are 
frequently imposed upon; it arises from our not distinguishing between 
what is indeed a necessary condition to our doing or suffering any thing in 


' Burke may have been remembering the extraordinary public interest shown in the execution of 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat (1667?—1747), on 9 Apr. 1747. On 28 Apr. he heard the details of the trial and 
execution in a debate on the subject at the Trinity College ‘Club’ (Samuels, p. 231). 

2 Probably an allusion to the earthquakes felt in London on 8 February and 8 March 1750, and to the 
exodus from the city following a prophecy that it would be entirely destroyed by a further earthquake 
on 8 Apr. (See letter from Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 2 Apr. 1750; Gentleman’s Magazine, XX 
(1750), 184; Dixon Wecter, “The Missing Years in Burke’s Biography’, Proc. Mod. Lang. Ass., ii. 
(1938), 1102, n. 2.) 
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general,' and what is the cause of some particular act. If a man kills me with 
a sword, it is a necessary condition to this that we should have been both of 
us alive before the fact; and yet it would be absurd to say, that our being 
both living creatures was the cause of his crime and of my death. So it is 
certain, that it is absolutely necessary my life should be out of any imminent 
hazard before I can take a delight in the sufferings of others, real or imagin- 
ary, or indeed in any thing else from any cause whatsoever. But then it is a 
sophism to argue from thence, that this immunity is the cause of my delight 
either on these or on any occasions. No one can distinguish such a cause of 
satisfaction in his own mind I believe; nay when we do not suffer any very 
acute pain, nor are exposed to any imminent danger of our lives, we can feel 
for others, whilst we suffer ourselves; and often then most when we are 
softened by affliction; we see with pity even distresses which we would 
accept in the place of our own. 


Sr Clea xy i 


Imitation. 


The second passion belonging to society is imitation, or, if you will, a desire 
of imitating, and consequently a pleasure in it. This passion arises from 
much the same cause with sympathy. For as sympathy makes us take a 
concern in whatever men feel, so this affection prompts us to copy whatever 
they do; and consequently we have a pleasure in imitating, and in whatever 
belongs to imitation merely as it is such, without any intervention of the 
reasoning faculty, but solely from our natural constitution, which provi- 
dence has framed in such a manner as to find either pleasure or delight 
according to the nature of the object, in whatever regards the purposes of 
our being. It is by imitation far more than by precept that we learn every 
thing; and what we learn thus we acquire not only more effectually, but 
more pleasantly. This forms our manners, our opinions, our lives. It is one 
of the strongest links of society; it is a species of mutual compliance which 
all men yield to each other, without constraint to themselves, and which is 
extremely flattering to all. Herein it is that painting and many other agree- 
able arts have laid one of the principal foundations of their power. And since 
by its influence on our manners and our passions it is of such great conse- 
quence, I’ shall here venture to lay down a rule, which may inform us with 
a good degree of certainty when we are to attribute the power of the arts, to 
imitation, or to our pleasure in the skill of the imitator merely, and when to 


' thing in general,] thing, 1757 
> power. And... I] power. I, 1757 
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sympathy, or some other cause in conjunction with it. When the object 
represented in poetry or painting is such, as we could have no desire of 
seeing in the reality; then I may be sure that its power in poetry or painting 
is owing to the power of imitation, and to no cause operating in the thing 
itself. So it is with most of the pieces which the painters call still life. In 
these a cottage, a dunghill, the meanest and most ordinary utensils of the 
kitchen, are capable of giving us pleasure. But when the object of the 
painting or poem is such as we should run to see if real, let it affect us with 
what odd sort of sense it will, we may rely upon it, that the power of the 
poem or picture is more owing to the nature of the thing itself than to the 
mere effect of imitation, or to a consideration of the skill of the imitator 
however excellent. Aristotle has spoken so much and so solidly upon the 
force of imitation in his poetics, that it makes any further discourse upon 
this subject the less necessary.! 


Si Giles Vil 
Ambition. 


Although imitation is one of the great instruments used by providence in 
bringing our nature towards its perfection, yet if men gave themselves up to 
imitation entirely, and each followed the other, and so on in an eternal 
circle, it is easy to see that there never could be any improvement amongst 
them. Men must remain as brutes do, the same at the end that they are at 
this day, and that they were in the beginning of the world. To prevent this, 
God has planted in man a sense of ambition, and a satisfaction arising from 
the contemplation of his excelling his fellows in something deemed valuable 
amongst them. It is this passion that drives men to all the ways we see in use 
of signalizing themselves, and that tends to make whatever excites in a man 
the idea of this distinction so very pleasant. It has been so strong as to make 
very miserable men take comfort that they were supreme in misery; and 
certain it is, that where we cannot distinguish ourselves by something 
excellent, we begin to take a complacency in some singular infirmities, 
follies, or defects of one kind or other. It is on this principle that flattery is 
so prevalent; for flattery is no more than what raises in a man’s mind an idea 
of a preference which he has not. Now whatever either on good or upon bad 
grounds tends to raise a man in his own opinion, produces a sort of swelling 
and triumph that is extremely grateful to the human mind; and this swelling 
is never more perceived, nor operates with more force, than when without 


' Poetics, 4 et passim. 
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danger we are conversant with terrible objects, the mind always claiming to 
itself some part of the dignity and importance of the things which it con- 
templates. Hence! proceeds what Longinus has observed of that glorying 
and sense of inward greatness, that always fills the reader of such passages 
in poets and orators as are sublime;’ it is what every man must have felt in 
himself upon such occasions. 


SECT eV ELE 
The RECAPITULATION. 


To draw the whole of what has been said into a few distinct points. The 
passions which belong to self-preservation, turn on pain and danger, they 
are simply painful when their causes immediately affect us; they are 
delightful when we have an idea of pain and danger, without being actually 
in such circumstances; this delight I have not called pleasure, because 
it turns on pain, and because it is different enough from any idea of 
positive pleasure. Whatever excites this delight, I call sublime. The passions 
belonging to self-preservation are the strongest of all the passions. 

The’ second head to which the passions are referred with relation to their 
final cause, is society. There are two sorts of societies. The first is, the 
society of sex. The passion belonging to this is called love, and it contains a 
mixture of lust; its object is the beauty of women. The other is the great 
society with man and all other animals. The passion subservient to this is 
called likewise love, but it has no mixture of lust, and its object is beauty; 
which is a name I shall apply to all such qualities in things as induce in us 
a sense of affection and tenderness, or some other passion the most nearly 
resembling these. The passion of love has its rise in positive pleasure; it is, 
like all things which grow out of pleasure, capable of being mixed with a 
mode of uneasiness, that is, when an idea of its object is excited in the mind 
with an idea at the same time of having irretrievably lost it. This mixed 
sense of pleasure I have not called pain, because it turns upon actual 
pleasure, and because it is both in its cause and in most of its effects of a 
nature altogether different. 

Next? to the general passion we have for society, to a choice in which we 
are directed by the pleasure we have in the object, the particular passion 
under this head called sympathy has the greatest extent. The nature of this 


' the things . . . Hence] the objects with which it is conversant; hence, 1757 
* On the Sublime, 7. 
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passion is to put us in the place of another in whatever circumstance he is 
in, and to affect us in a like manner; so that this passion may, as the occasion 
requires, turn either on pain or pleasure; but with the modifications men- 
tioned in some cases in sect. II. As to imitation and preference nothing more 
need be said. 


SNe Ci be O41 Bee: 
The CONCLUSION. 


I Believed that an attempt to range and methodize some of our most 
leading passions, would be a good preparative to such an enquiry as we are 
going to make in’ the ensuing discourse. The passions I have mentioned are 
almost the only ones which it can be necessary to consider in our present 
design; though the variety of the passions is great, and worthy in every 
branch of that variety of an attentive investigation. The more accurately 
we search into the human mind, the stronger traces we every where find of 
his wisdom who made it. If a discourse on the use of the parts of the body 
may be considered as an hymn to the Creator; the use of the passions, which 
are the organs of the mind, cannot be barren of praise to him, nor unpro- 
ductive to ourselves of that noble and uncommon union of science and 
admiration, which a contemplation of the works of infinite wisdom 
alone can afford to a rational mind; whilst referring to him whatever we 
find of right, or good, or fair in ourselves, discovering his strength and 
wisdom even in our own weakness and imperfection, honouring them 
where we discover them clearly, and adoring their profundity where we 
are lost in our search, we may be inquisitive without impertinence, and 
elevated without pride; we may be admitted, if I may dare to say so, into 
the counsels of the Almighty by a consideration of his works. The elevation 
of the mind ought to be the principal end of all our studies, which if they 
do not in some measure effect, they are of very little service to us. 
But besides this great purpose, a consideration of the rationale of 
our passions seems to me very necessary for all who would affect them 
upon solid and sure principles. It is not enough to know them in general, 
to affect them after a delicate manner, or to judge properly of any work 
designed to affect them, we should know the exact boundaries of their 
several jurisdictions; we should pursue them through all their variety of 
operations, and pierce into the inmost, and what might appear inaccessible 
parts of our nature, 


1 SECT. XIX.] SECT. XXI., 1757 . 
2 to such... in] to an enquiry of the nature of that which is to be attempted in, 7757 
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Quod latet arcana non enarrabile fibra.' 


Without all this it is possible for a man after a confused manner sometimes 
to satisfy his own mind of the truth of his work, but he can never have a 
certain determinate rule to go by, nor can he ever make his propositions 
sufficiently clear to others. Poets, and orators, and painters, and those who 
cultivate other branches of the liberal arts, have without this critical know- 
ledge succeeded well in their several provinces, and will succeed; as among 
artificers there are many machines made and even invented without any 
exact knowledge of the principles they are governed by. It is, | own, not 
uncommon to be wrong in theory and right in practice; and we are happy 
that it is so. Men often act right from their feelings, who afterwards reason 
but ill on them from principle; but as it is impossible to avoid an attempt at 
such reasoning, and equally impossible to prevent its having some influence 
on our practice, surely it is worth taking some pains to have it just, and 
founded on the basis of sure experience. We might expect that the artists 
themselves would have been our surest guides; but the artists have” been too 
much occupied in the practice; the philosophers have done little, and what 
they have done, was mostly with a view to their own schemes and systems; 
and as for those called critics, they have generally sought the rule of the arts 
in the wrong place; they sought it among poems, pictures, engravings, 
statues and buildings. But art can never give the rules that make an art. This 
is, I believe, the reason why artists in general, and poets principally, have 
been confined in so narrow a circle; they have been rather imitators of one 
another than of nature; and this with so faithful an uniformity, and to so 
remote an antiquity, that it is hard to say who gave the first model. Critics 
follow them, and therefore can do little as guides. I can judge but poorly of 
any thing whilst I measure it by no other standard than itself. The true 
standard of the arts is in every man’s power; and an easy observation of the 
most common, sometimes of the meanest things in nature, will give the 
truest lights, where the greatest sagacity and industry that slights such 
observation, must leave us in the dark, or what is worse, amuse and mislead 
us by false lights. In an enquiry, it is almost every thing to be once ina right 
road. I am satisfied I have done but little by these observations considered 
in themselves; and I never should have taken the pains to digest them, much 
less should I have ever ventured to publish them, if I was not convinced that 
nothing tends more to the corruption of science than to suffer it to stagnate. 


Persius, Satires, 5. 29: ‘That which lies hidden, indescribable, among my inward parts.’ 


“ experience. We . . . have] experience. The artists themselves, who might be most relied on here, 
have, 1757 
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These waters must be troubled before they can exert their virtues. A man 
who works beyond the surface of things, though he may be wrong himself, 
yet he clears the way for others, and may chance to make even his errors 
subservient to the cause of truth. In the following parts I shall enquire what 
things they are that cause in us the affections of the sublime and beautiful, 
as in this I have considered the affections themselves. I only desire one 
favour; that no part of this discourse may be judged of by itself and inde- 
pendently of the rest; for I am sensible I have not disposed my materials to 
abide the test of a captious controversy, but of a sober and even forgiving 
examination; that they are not armed at all points for battle; but dressed to 
visit those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance to truth. 


The end of the First Part. 
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PARGAIE 


Si Gilet: 
Of the PASSION Caused by the SUBLIME. 


The passion caused by the great and sublime in nature, when those causes 
operate most powerfully, is Astonishment; and astonishment is that state of 
the soul, in which all its motions are suspended, with some degree of 
horror.* In this case the mind is so entirely filled with its object, that it 
cannot entertain any other, nor by consequence reason on that object which 
employs it. Hence arises the great power of the sublime, that far from being 
produced by them, it anticipates our reasonings, and hurries us on by an 
irresistible force. Astonishment, as I have said, is the effect of the sublime 
in its highest degree; the inferior effects are admiration, reverence and 
respect. 


SECT ALL 


Terror. 


No passion so effectually robs the mind of all its powers of acting and 
reasoning as fear.t For fear being an apprehension of pain or death, it 
operates in a manner that resembles actual pain. Whatever therefore is 
terrible, with regard to sight, is sublime too, whether this cause of terror, be 
endued with greatness of dimensions or not; for it is impossible to look on 
any thing as trifling, or contemptible, that may be dangerous. There are 
many animals, who though far from being large, are yet capable of raising 
ideas of the sublime, because they are considered as objects of terror. As 
serpents and poisonous animals of almost all kinds. And to things of great 
dimensions, if we annex an adventitious idea of terror, they become without 
comparison greater. A level! plain of a vast extent on land, is certainly no 
mean idea; the prospect of such a plain may be as extensive as a prospect of 
the ocean; but can it ever fill the mind with any thing so great as the ocean 
itself? This is owing to several causes, but it is owing to none more than this, 
that the ocean is an object of no small terror. “Indeed terror is in all cases 

es Pant Uesectaaw4n7: 

pRanescctan 4s. 

' A level] An even, 1757 

: 234:30-235:14 (‘examples’) 1759. Literary Magazine. ii. 185 (referring intitially to 234:4—7): ‘But 
astonishment is perhaps that state of the soul, when the powers of the mind are suspended with wonder. 
Horror may tincture it, and love may enliven it . .. Longinus’s account of the sublime is, we apprehend, 
very just: it is not built on any single passion; though they may all serve to inflame that pathetic 
enthusiasm, which in conjunction with an exalted thought, serves to hurry away the mind with great 


rapidity from itself. Terror is therefore a great addition, and in like manner so are all the other passions, 
grief, love, rage, indignation, ambition, compassion ete.’ 
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whatsoever, either more openly or latently the ruling principle of the 
sublime. Several languages bear a strong testimony to the affinity of 
these ideas. They frequently use the same word, to signify indifferently 
the modes of astonishment or admiration and those of terror. Oayw6o¢ is 
in greek, either fear or wonder; Oewvog is terrible or respectable; QUE, 
to reverence or to fear. Vereor in latin, is what aidew is in greek. 
The Romans used the verb stupeo, a term which strongly marks the state 
of an astonished mind, to express the effect either of simple fear, or of 
astonishment; the word attonitus, (thunderstruck) is equally expressive 
of the alliance of these ideas; and do not the french etonnement, and 
the english astonishment and amazement, point out as clearly the kindred 
emotions which attend fear and wonder? They who have a more general 
knowledge of languages, could produce, I make no doubt, many other and 
equally striking examples. 


SEGiee iy 
Obscurity. 


To make any thing very terrible, obscurity* seems in general to be neces- 
sary. When we know the full extent of any danger, when we can accustom 
our eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehension vanishes. Every one will be 
sensible of this, who considers how greatly night adds to our dread, in all 
cases of danger, and how much the notions of ghosts and goblins, of which 
none can form clear ideas, affect minds, which give credit to the popular 
tales concerning such sorts of beings. Those despotic governments, which 
are founded on the passions of men, and principally upon the passion of 
fear, keep their chief as much as may be from the public eye. The policy has 
been the same in many cases of religion. Almost all the heathen temples 
were dark.! Even in the barbarous temples of the Americans at this day, 
they keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, which is consecrated to his 
worship. For this purpose too the druids performed all their ceremonies in 
the bosom of the darkest woods, and in the shade of the oldest and most 
spreading oaks. No person seems better to” have understood the secret of 
heightening, or of setting terrible things, if I may use the expression, in 
their strongest light by the force of a judicious obscurity, than Milton. His 
description of Death in the second book is admirably studied; it is astonish- 


* Part 4, sect. 14, 15, 16. 
1 Cf. Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 76: “The 


cunning of the Heathen Priests might make such obscure Places the Scene of the fictitious Appearances 
of their Deitys.’ 2 seems better to] seems to, 1757 
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ing with what a gloomy pomp, with what a significant and expressive 
uncertainty of strokes and colouring he has finished the portrait of the king 


of terrors. 


The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable, in member, joint, or limb; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either; black he stood as night; 
Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 
And shook a deadly dart. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.' 


In this description all is dark, uncertain, confused, terrible, and sublime to 
the last degree. 


SEG DIV: 
Of the Difference Between CLEARNESS and 
OBSCURITY with Regard to the PASSIONS. 


It is one thing to make an idea clear, and another to make it affecting to 
the imagination.’ If ] make a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a landscape, 
I present a very clear idea of those objects; but then (allowing for the effect 
of imitation, which is something) my picture can at most affect only as 
the palace, temple, or landscape would have affected in the reality. On 
the other hand, the most lively and spirited verbal description I can give, 
raises a very obscure and imperfect :dea of such objects; but then it is in 
my power to raise a stronger emotion by the description than I could do by 
the best painting. This experience constantly evinces. The proper manner 
of conveying the affections of the mind from one to another, is by words; 
there is a great insufficiency in all other methods of communication; and so 
far is a clearness of imagery from being absolutely necessary to an influence 
upon the passions, that they may be considerably operated upon without 
presenting any image at all, by certain sounds adapted to that purpose; of 
which we have a sufficient proof in the acknowledged and powerful effects 
of instrumental music. In reality a great clearness helps but little towards 


' Paradise Lost, ii. 666-73 [‘.. . black it... a dreadful dart . . . ail 
: In 1749 David Hartley (1705~57) was prepared to countenance ‘a moderate degree of obscurity’ 
in the imagery of ‘the best poets’: ‘a momentary obscurity is like a discord in music properly introduced’ 
(Observations on Man, 6th edn., London, 1834, p. 270). In contrast, when Hugh Blair first lectured 
on rhetoric in Edinburgh in 1759, he had fully adopted the principle enunciated here by that 


oe author’, Burke, only two years earlier (Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, Edinburgh, 
1820, 1. 36). 
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affecting the passions, as it is in some sort an enemy to all enthusiasms 
whatsoever. 


SP Gia tv2 
The Same SUBJECT Continued. 


There are two verses in Horace’s art of poetry that seem to contradict this 
opinion, for which reason I shall take a little more pains in clearing it up. 
The verses are, 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.* 


On this the abbe du Bos founds a criticism, wherein he gives painting the 
preference to poetry in the article of moving the passions; principally on 
account of the greater clearness of the ideas it represents.’ I believe this 
excellent judge was led into this mistake (if it be a mistake) by his system, 
to which he found it more conformable than I imagine it will be found by 
experience. I know several who admire and love painting, and yet who 
regard the objects of their admiration in that art, with coolness enough, in 
comparison of that warmth with which they are animated by affecting 
pieces of poetry or rhetoric. Among the common sort of people, I never 
could perceive that painting had much influence on their passions. It is true 
that the best sorts of painting, as well as the best sorts of poetry, are not 
much understood in that sphere. But it is most certain, that their passions 
are very strongly roused by a fanatic preacher, or by the ballads of Chevy- 
chase, or the children in the wood,* and by other little popular poems and 
tales that are current in that rank of life. I do not know of any paintings, bad 
or good, that produce the same effect. So that poetry with all its obscurity, 
has a more general as well as a more powerful dominion over the passions 
than the other art. And I think there are reasons in nature why the obscure 
idea, when properly conveyed, should be more affecting than the clear. It is 
our ignorance of things that causes all our admiration, and chiefly excites 
our passions. Knowledge and acquaintance make the most striking causes 
affect but little. It is thus with the vulgar, and all men are as the vulgar in 


1 What was s. v in 1st edn. was renumbered ‘fiv]’ in 2nd, and greatly expanded; a completely new s. 


v was then added in 2nd edn. 
2 De arte poetica, ll. 180—1: ‘The mind is affected less vividly by what is heard than what is presented 


to the eyes which do not dissemble.’ 
3 Uean-Baptiste, abbé du Bos (1670-1742), Réflewions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture, Paris, 6th 


edn., 1755, i. 416 ff. , 
+ Addison had given prominence to ‘Chevy Chase’ in Spectator, 70 and 74 and to “Iwo Children in 


the Wood’ in 85. 
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what they do not understand. The ideas of eternity, and infinity, are among 
the most affecting we have, and yet perhaps there is nothing of which 
we really understand so little, as of infinity and eternity. We do not any 
where meet a more sublime description than this justly celebrated one of 
Milton, wherein he gives the portrait of Satan with a dignity so suitable to 
the subject. 
He above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscured: as when the sun new ris’n 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 

In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations; and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs.! 
Here is a very noble picture; and in what does this poetical picture consist? 
in images of a tower, an archangel, the sun rising through mists, or in 
an eclipse, the ruin of monarchs, and the revolutions of kingdoms. The 
mind is hurried out of itself, by a croud of great and confused images; which 
affect because they are crouded and confused. For separate them, and 
you lose much of the greatness, and join them, and you infallibly lose 
the clearness. The images raised by poetry are always of this obscure kind; 
though in general the effects of poetry, are by no means to be attributed 
to the images it raises; which point we shall examine more at large here- 
after.* But painting, when we have allowed for the pleasure? of imitation, 
can only affect simply by the images it presents; and even in painting a 
judicious obscurity in some things contributes to the effect of the picture; 
because the images in painting are exactly similar to those in nature; and 
in nature dark, confused, uncertain images have a greater power on the 
fancy to form the grander passions than those have which are more clear 
and determinate. But where and when this observation may be applied 
to practice, and how far it shall be extended, will be better deduced from 


the nature of the subject, and from the occasion, than from any rules that 
can be given. 


eebartecs 


! Paradise Lost, 1. 589-99. (On the same passage see Richard Payne Knight, An Analytical Inquiry into 
the Principles of Taste, 2nd edn., London, 1805, m1. i. 89.) ‘ 


* painting, when . . . pleasure] painting, with only the superadded pleasure, 1757 
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'T am sensible that this idea has met with opposition, and is likely still to 
be rejected by several. But let it be considered that hardly any thing can 
strike the mind with its greatness, which does not make some sort of 
approach towards infinity; which nothing can do whilst we are able to 
perceive its bounds; but to see an object distinctly, and to perceive its 
bounds, is one and the same thing. A clear idea is therefore another name 
for a little idea. There is a passage in the book of Job amazingly sublime, and 
this sublimity is principally due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing 
described. In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
men, fear came upon me and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then 
a spirit passed before my face. The hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but 
I could not discern the form thereof; an image was before mine eyes; there was 
stlence; and I heard a voice,—Shall mortal man be more just than God? We 
are first prepared with the utmost solemnity for the vision; we are 
first terrified, before we are let even into the obscure cause of our emotion; 
but when this grand cause of terror makes its appearance, what is it? is 
it not, wrapt up in the shades of its own incomprehensible darkness, more 
aweful, more striking, more terrible, than the liveliest description, than the 
clearest painting could possibly represent it? When painters have attempted 
to give us clear representations of these very fanciful and terrible ideas, they 
have I think almost always failed; insomuch that I have been at a loss, in 
all the pictures I have seen of hell, whether the painter did not intend 
something ludicrous. Several painters have handled a subject of this 
kind, with a view of assembling as many horrid phantoms as their 
imagination could suggest; but all the designs I have chanced to meet 
of the temptations of St. Anthony, were rather a sort of odd wild 
grotesques, than any thing capable of producing a serious passion.’ In 
all these subjects poetry is very happy. Its apparitions, its chimeras, its 
harpies, its allegorical figures, are grand and affecting; and though Virgil’s 


1 239:1-245:25 (‘it’), 1759. Literary Magazine, ii. 185: ‘Obscurity, our author observes, increases the 
sublime, which is certainly very just; but from thence erroneously infers, that clearness of imagery is 
unnecessary to affect the passions; but surely nothing can move but what gives ideas to the 
mind... Our author .. . combats the opinion of the Abbé du Bos . . . but surely the reason he gives is 
not a very good one: he gives the preference to poetry on account of its obscurity. Whereas it should be 
on account of its greater perspicuity, its amplifications, and its being at liberty to select a greater variety 
of circumstances, in order to make its exhibitions more vivid and striking.’ Monthly Reviem, xvi. 477 0.: 
‘Distinctness of imagery has ever been held productive of the sublime.’ 

2 Job 4: 13-17 (‘.. - falleth on. . . voice, saying, Shall . . .’). 

3 The ‘Temptations of St Anthony’ was a popular subject for grotesque treatment among Dutch, 
Flemish, and Spanish painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. (e.g. Brueghel, ‘Teniers, 
Ribera). There is also a version by Salvatore Rosa (1615—73). (See A. B. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art, London, 1848, ii. 381-3.) 
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Fame,! and Homer’s Discord’ are obscure, they are magnificent figures. 
These figures in painting would be clear enough, but I fear they might 


become ridiculous. 


SEGA ave 


Power. 


Besides these things which directly suggest the idea of danger, and those 
which produce a similar effect from a mechanical cause, I know of nothing 
sublime which is not some modification of power’ And this branch rises as 
naturally as the other two branches, from terror, the common stock of every 
thing that is sublime. The idea of power at first view, seems of the class of 
these indifferent ones, which may equally belong to pain or to pleasure. But 
in reality, the affection arising from the idea of vast power, is extremely 
remote from that neutral character. For first, we must remember,* that the 
idea of pain, in its highest degree, is much stronger than the highest degree 
of pleasure; and that it preserves the same superiority through all the 
subordinate gradations. From hence it is, that where the chances for equal 
degrees of suffering or enjoyment are in any sort equal, the idea of the 
suffering must always be prevalent. And indeed the ideas of pain, and above 
all of death, are so very affecting, that whilst we remain in the presence of 
whatever is supposed to have the power of inflicting either, it is impossible 
to be perfectly free from terror. Again, we know by experience, that for the 
enjoyment of pleasure, no great efforts of power are at all necessary; nay we 
know, that such efforts would go a great way towards destroying our satis- 
faction: for pleasure must be stolen, and not forced upon us; pleasure 
follows the will; and therefore we are generally affected with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our own. But pain is always inflicted by 
a power in some way superior, because we never submit to pain willingly. 
So that strength, violence, pain and terror, are ideas that rush in upon the 
mind together. Look at a man, or any other animal of prodigious strength, 
and what is your idea before reflection? Is it that this strength will be 
subservient to you, to your ease, to your pleasure, to your interest in any 
sense? No; the emotion you feel is, lest this enormous strength should be 


@) Rartemesecta7s 


" Aeneid, 4. 173 ff. 

Thad, 4. 440—5. (The same reference occurs as an illustration in Longinus’ On the Sublime, 9.) 

* This was not a wholly original idea. Cf. John Dennis, The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry, London, 
1704, pp. 69-70: “Things then that are powerful, and likely to hurt, are the causes of Common Terror 
and the more they are powerful and likely to hurt, the more they become the causes of Terror, its 
Terror, the greater it is, the more it is join’d with wonder, and the nearer it comes to astonishment.’ 
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employed to the purposes of* rapine and destruction. That power derives 
all its sublimity from the terror with which it is generally accompanied, will 
appear evidently from its effect in the very few cases, in which it may be 
possible to strip a considerable degree of strength of its ability to hurt. 
When you do this, you spoil it of every thing sublime, and it immediately 
becomes contemptible. An ox is a creature of vast strength; but he is an 
innocent creature, extremely serviceable, and not at all dangerous; for 
which reason the idea of an ox is by no means grand. A bull is strong too; but 
his strength is of another kind; often very destructive, seldom (at least 
amongst us) of any use in our business; the idea of a bull is therefore great, 
and it has frequently a place in sublime descriptions, and elevating compari- 
sons.' Let us look at another strong animal in the two distinct lights in 
which we may consider him. The horse in the light of an useful beast, fit for 
the plough, the road, the draft, in every social useful light the horse has 
nothing of the sublime; but is it thus that we are affected with him, mhose 
neck 1s cloathed with thunder, the glory of whose nostrils is terrible, who 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage, neither believeth that it 1s the 
sound of the trumpet? In this description the useful character of the horse 
entirely disappears, and the terrible and sublime blaze out together. We 
have continually about us animals of a strength that is considerable, but not 
pernicious. Amongst these we never look for the sublime: it comes upon us 
in the gloomy forest, and in the howling wilderness, in the form of the lion, 
the tiger, the panther, or rhinoceros. Whenever strength is only useful, and 
employed for our benefit or our pleasure, then it is never sublime; for 
nothing can act agreeably to us, that does not act in conformity to our will; 
but to act agreeably to our will, it must be subject to us; and therefore can 
never be the cause of a grand and commanding conception. The description 
of the wild ass, in Job, is worked up into no small sublimity, merely by 
insisting on his freedom, and his setting mankind at defiance; otherwise the 
description of such an animal could have had nothing noble in it. Who hath 
loosed (says he) the bands of the wild ass? whose house I have made the 


2 Vide Barty nsect. 21 


| Probably in consequence of Burke’s theory, the painter David Cox put the bull at the centre of his 
most ‘sublime’ picture, The Challenge (1856). 

2 Job 39: 194, 206, 24 [‘hast thou clothed his neck with... his nostrils . . . he 
swalloweth . . . believeth he that. . . ’]. In a work which Burke probably consulted, Robert Lowth’s De 
sacra poesi Hebraeorum, Oxford, 1753, P- 337, the author (1710-87) quoted this passage to substantiate 
his claim that Job ‘is adapted in every respect to the incitement of terror; and . . . is universally animated 
with the true spirit of sublimity’ (Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, trans. G. Gregory 2 vols., 
London, 1787, ii. 424, 428). It is noteworthy that all the likely debts to Lowth occur in this section which 


Burke added in 2nd edn. 
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wilderness, and the barren land his dwellings. He scorneth the multitude of the 
city, neither regardeth he the voice of the driver. The range of the mountains 1s 
his pasture.’ The magnificent description of the unicorn and of leviathan in 
the same book, is full of the same heightening circumstances. Will the 
unicorn be willing to serve thee? canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the 
furrow? wilt thou trust him because his strength 1s great?—Canst thou draw out 
leviathan with an hook? will he make a covenant with thee? wilt thou take him 
for a servant for ever? shall not one be cast down even at the sight of him? In 
short, wheresoever we find strength, and in what light soever we look upon 
power, we shall all along observe the sublime the concomitant of terror, and 
contempt the attendant on a strength that is subservient and innoxious. ‘The 
race of dogs in many of their kinds, have generally a competent degree of 
strength and swiftness; and they exert these, and other valuable qualities 
which they possess, greatly to our convenience and pleasure. Dogs are 
indeed the most social, affectionate, and amiable animals of the whole brute 
creation; but love approaches much nearer to contempt than is commonly 
imagined; and accordingly, though we caress dogs, we borrow from them an 
appellation of the most despicable kind, when we employ terms of reproach; 
and this appellation is the common mark of the last vileness and contempt 
in every language. Wolves have not more strength than several species of 
dogs; but on account of their unmanageable fierceness, the idea of a wolf is 
not despicable; it is not excluded from grand descriptions and similitudes. 
Thus we are affected by strength, which is natural power. The power which 
arises from institution in kings and commanders, has the same connection 
with terror. Sovereigns are frequently addressed with the title of dread 
majesty. And it may be observed, that young persons little acquainted with 
the world, and who have not been used to approach men in power, are 
commonly struck with an awe which takes away the free use of their 
faculties. When I prepared my seat in the street (says Job) the young men saw 
me, and hid themselves’ Indeed so natural is this timidity with regard to 
power, and so strongly does it inhere in our constitution, that very few are 
able to conquer it, but by mixing much in the business of the great world, 
or by using no small violence to their natural dispositions. ‘I know some 
people are of opinion, that no awe, no degree of terror, accompanies the idea 

' Job, 39: 56-84 (‘. . . the crying of the driver . . aE 

* Ibid. ga, toa, 11a; 41; 1a, 4, 9b. 3 Ibid. 29: 7b—8a. 

* Monthly Review, xvi. 475 n.: ‘It is certain, we can have the most sublime ideas of the Deity, without 


imagining him a God of terror. Whatever raises our esteem of an object described, must be a powerful 


source of sublimity; and esteem is a passion nearly allied to love: Our astonishment at the sublime as 
often proceeds from an increased love, as from an increased fear.’ 
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of power, and have hazarded to affirm, that we can contemplate the idea of 
God himself without any such emotion. I purposely avoided when I first 
considered this subject, to introduce the idea of that great and tremendous 
being, as an example in an argument so light as this; though it frequently 
occurred to me, not as an objection to, but as a strong confirmation of my 
notions in this matter. I hope, in what I am going to say, I shall avoid 
presumption, where it is almost impossible for any mortal to speak with 
strict propriety. I say then, that whilst we consider the Godhead merely as 
he is an object of the understanding, which forms a complex idea of power, 
wisdom, justice, goodness, all stretched to a degree far exceeding the 
bounds of our comprehension, whilst we consider the divinity in this 
refined and abstracted light, the imagination and passions are little or 
nothing affected. But because we are bound by the condition of our nature 
to ascend to these pure and intellectual ideas, through the medium of 
sensible images, and to judge of these divine qualities by their evident acts 
and exertions, it becomes extremely hard to disentangle our idea of 
the cause from the effect by which we are led to know it. Thus when 
we contemplate the Deity, his attributes and their operation coming united 
on the mind, form a sort of sensible image, and as such are capable of 
affecting the imagination. Now, though in a just idea of the Deity, perhaps 
none of his attributes are predominant, yet to our imagination, his power is 
by far the most striking. Some reflection, some comparing is necessary to 
satisfy us of his wisdom, his justice, and his goodness; to be struck with his 
power, it is only necessary that we should open our eyes. But whilst we 
contemplate so vast an object, under the arm, as it were, of almighty power, 
and invested upon every side with omnipresence, we shrink into the 
minuteness of our own nature, and are, in a manner, annihilated before 
him. And though a consideration of his other attributes may relieve in 
some measure our apprehensions; yet no conviction of the justice with 
which it is exercised, nor the mercy with which it is tempered, can wholly 
remove the terror that naturally arises from a force which nothing can 
withstand.! If we rejoice, we rejoice with trembling; and even whilst we are 
receiving benefits, we cannot but shudder at a power which can confer 
benefits of such mighty importance. When the prophet David contemplated 
the wonders of wisdom and power, which are displayed in the ceconomy 
of man, he seems to be struck with a sort of divine horror, and cries out, 


| Cf. Lowth, De sacra poesi Hebraeorum, p. 157: one ‘vehement emotion of the mind’ from which 
arises ‘a species of the sublime’ is ‘terror, from the apprehension of Divine judgment’ (Lectures, trans. 


G. Gregory, i. 376-7). 
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fearfully and wonderfully am I made!’ An heathen poet has a sentiment of a 
similar nature; Horace looks upon it as the last effort of philosophical 
fortitude, to behold without terror and amazement, this immense and glo- 
rious fabric of the universe. 

Hunc solem, et stellas, et decedentia certis 

Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla 

Imbuti spectant.? 


Lucretius is a poet not to be suspected of giving way to superstitious terrors; 
yet when he supposes the whole mechanism of nature laid open by the 
master of his philosophy, his transport on this magnificent view which he 
has represented in the colours of such bold and lively poetry, is overcast 
with a shade of secret dread and horror. 


His tibi} me rebus quedam Divina voluptas 
Percipit, atque horror, quod sic Natura tua v1 
Tam manifesta patet ex omni parte retecta.* 


But the scripture alone can supply ideas answerable to the majesty of this 
subject. In the scripture, wherever God is represented as appearing or 
speaking, every thing terrible in nature is called up to heighten the awe and 
solemnity of the divine presence. The psalms, and the prophetical books, 
are crouded with instances of this kind. The earth shook (says the psalmist) 
the heavens also dropped at the presence of the Lord.’ And what is remarkable, 
the painting preserves the same character, not only when he is supposed 
descending to take vengeance upon the wicked, but even when he exerts the 
like plenitude of power in acts of beneficence to mankind. Tremble, thou 
earth! at the presence of the Lord; at the presence of the God of Jacob; which 
turned the rack into standing water, the flint into a fountain of waters!® It were 
endless to enumerate all the passages both in the sacred and profane writers, 


' Ps. 139: 14 (‘I am fearfully and wonderfully made’). Lowth (De sacra poesi Hebraeorum, p. 287) 
commented on this psalm at the end of a lecture emphasizing the praise of God’s power in Hebrew 
poetry: ‘It celebrates the omniscience of the Deity, and the incomparable art and design displayed in the 
formation of the human body’ (Lectures, trans. Gregory, ii. 283). 

* Epistles, 1. 6. 3-5: ‘the sun itself, the stars and seasons which pass in their allotted courses—there 
are some who can look on these with no hint of fearfulness. 

* Most editors of Lucretius prefer ‘ibi’; Burke, using ‘tibi’, followed the edition of De rerum natura by 
Sigebert Havercamp (1684-1742), Leiden, 1725, 3. 28. For a discussion of the correction to ‘ib’, see the 
edn. by Cyril Bailey, Oxford, 1947, 2. 992. 

* De rerum natura, iii. 28-30: [. . . manifesta patens . . . retecta est’]: “At these things, as it were, a 


kind of divine pleasure takes hold of me and a terror, because thus by thy power nature is revealed so 
clearly and made visible on every side.’ 


> Ps. 68: 8 (‘.. . presence of God’). 
* Ibid. 114: 7-8 (‘. . . into a standing . . .”). 
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which establish the general sentiment of mankind, concerning the insepar- 
able union of a sacred and reverential awe, with our ideas of the divinity. 
Hence the common maxim, primos in orbe deos fecit timor.! This maxim may 
be, as I believe it is, false with regard to the origin of religion. The maker of 
the maxim saw how inseparable these ideas were, without considering that 
the notion of some great power must be always precedent to our dread of it. 
But this dread must necessarily follow the idea of such a power, when it is 
once excited in the mind. It is on this principle that true religion has, and 
must have, so large a mixture of salutary fear; and that false religions have 
generally nothing else but fear to support them. Before the christian re- 
ligion had, as it were, humanized the idea of the divinity, and brought it 
somewhat nearer to us, there was very little said of the love of God. The 
followers of Plato have something of it, and only something.* The other 
writers of pagan antiquity, whether poets or philosophers, nothing at all. 
And they who consider with what infinite attention, by what a disregard of 
every perishable object, through what long habits of piety and contem- 
plation it is, any man is able to attain an entire love and devotion to the 
Deity, will easily perceive, that it is not the first, the most natural, and the 
most striking effect which proceeds from that idea. Thus we have traced 
power through its several gradations unto the highest of all, where our 
imagination is finally lost; and we find terror quite throughout the progress, 
its inseparable companion, and growing along with it, as far as we can 
possibly trace them. Now as power is undoubtedly a capital source of the 
sublime, this will point out evidently from whence its energy is derived, and 
to what class of ideas we ought to unite it. 


SEGTAVL 


Privation. 


All general privations are great, because they are all terrible; Vacuity, Dark- 
ness, Solitude and Silence. With what a fire of imagination, yet with what 
severity of judgment, has Virgil amassed all these circumstances where he 
knows that all the images of a tremendous dignity ought to be united, at the 
mouth of hell! where before he unlocks the secrets of the great deep, he 


1 Cf. Statius, Thebaid, 3, 661: ‘it was fear which first created gods in the world.’ 

2 e.g. Plotinus (A.D. 203—62): ‘Because the Soul is different from God, and yet springs from him, she 
loves him of necessity . . . it is natural for the Soul to love God and to desire union with him, as the 
daughter of a noble father feels a noble love’ (W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, 3rd edn., London, 
1941, 2. 140). Burke may have come to Plotinus through reading the Cambridge Platonist Ralph 
Cudworth (1617-88), whose True Intellectual System of the Universe 1743 was listed in the sale catalogue 
which included Burke’s library (item no. 138). 
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seems to be seized with a religious horror, and to retire astonished at the 
boldness of his own design. 


Dii quibus imperium est animarum, umbreq; silentes! 
Et Chaos, et Phlegethon! loca nocte silentia late? 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui! sit numine vestro 

Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas! 

Tbant obscuri, sola sub nocte, per umbram, 

Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna.' 


Ye subterraneous gods! whose aweful sway 

The gliding ghosts, and silent shades obey; 

O Chaos hoar! and Phlegethon profound! 

Whose solemn empire stretches wide around; 

Give me, ye great tremendous powers, to tell 

Of scenes and wonders in the depth of hell; 

Give me your mighty secrets to display 

From those black realms of darkness to the day. 
Piri. 


Obscure they went through dreary shades that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead. 
DRYDEN.’ 


SECT. VIL 
Vastness. 


Greatness* of dimension, is a powerful cause of the sublime.* This is too 
evident, and the observation too common, to need any illustration; it is not 
so common, to consider in what ways greatness of dimension, vastness of 
extent, or quantity, has the most striking effect. For certainly, there are 
ways, and modes, wherein the same quantity of extension shall produce 
greater effects than it is found to do in others. Extension is either in length, 
height, or depth. Of these the length strikes least; an hundred yards of even 
ground will never work such an effect as a tower an hundred yards high, or 
a rock or mountain of that altitude. I am apt to imagine likewise, that height 
is less grand than depth; and that we are more struck at looking down from 
a precipice, than at looking up at an object of equal height, but of that Iam 
not very positive. A perpendicular has more force in forming the sublime, 
than an inclined plane; and the effects of a rugged and broken surface seem 
stronger than where it is smooth and polished. It would carry us out of our 


* Part 4: sect. 9) 

' Aeneid, vi. 264-9 [‘Di, quibus . . . nocte tacentia . . male 

Z Cheistopher Pitt (1699-1748), Aeneid (1740), vi. 371-8. 

* Aeneid (1697), vi. 378-9. * Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime, 35. 
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way to enter in this place into the cause of these appearances; but certain it 
is they afford a large and fruitful field of speculation. 'However, it may not 
be amiss to add to these remarks upon magnitude; that, as the great extreme 
of dimension is sublime, so the last extreme of littleness is in some measure 
sublime likewise; when we attend to the infinite divisibility of matter, when 
we pursue animal life into these excessively small, and yet organized beings, 
that escape the nicest inquisition of the sense, when we push our discoveries 
yet downward, and consider those creatures so many degrees yet smaller, 
and the still diminishing scale of existence, in tracing which the imagination 
is lost as well as the sense, we become amazed and confounded at the 
wonders of minuteness; nor can we distinguish in its effect this extreme of 
littleness from the vast itself. For division must be infinite as well as 
addition; because the idea of a perfect unity can no more be arrived at, than 
that of a compleat whole to which nothing may be added. 


SEC Tes VIL: 
Infinity. 

Another source of the sublime, is infinity; if it does not rather belong to the 
last. Infinity has a tendency to fill the mind with that sort of delightful 
horror, which is the most genuine effect, and truest test of the sublime. 
There are scarce any things which can become the objects of our senses that 
are really, and in their own nature infinite. But the eye not being able to 
perceive the bounds of many things, they seem to be infinite, and they 
produce the same effects as if they were really so. We are deceived in the 
like manner, if the parts of some large object are so continued to any 
indefinite number, that the imagination meets no check which may hinder 
its extending them at pleasure.’ 

Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the mind by a sort of mechan- 
ism repeats it long after the first cause has ceased to operate.** After 
whirling about; when we sit down, the objects about us still seem to whirl. 
After a long succession of noises, as the fall of waters, or the beating of forge 
hammers, the hammers beat and the water roars in the imagination long 
after the first sounds have ceased to affect it; and they die away at last by 
gradations which are scarcely perceptible. If you hold up a strait pole, with 


ee bartidasectm2: 


1 247:2-14 (‘added’), 1759. 2 In 1757 s. ix followed here. 

3 In the passage which follows Burke may have been indebted to David Hartley who, in his Observ- 
ations on Man (6th edn., pp. 6—7), discusses the way that ‘Sensations remain in the Mind for a short time 
after the sensible Objects are removed.’ During the discussion Hartley quotes an example from Isaac 
Newton’s Opticks which Burke probably had in mind at p. 294 below. 
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your eye to one end, it will seem extended to a length almost incredible." 
Place a number of uniform and equidistant marks on this pole, they will 
cause the same deception, and seem multiplied without end. The senses 
strongly affected in some one manner, cannot quickly change their tenor, or 
adapt themselves to other things; but they continue in their old channel 
until the strength of the first mover decays. This is the reason of an 
appearance very frequent in madmen; that they remain whole days and 
nights, sometimes whole years, in the constant repetition of some remark, 
some complaint, or song; which having struck powerfully on their disor- 
dered imagination, in the beginning of their phrensy, every repetition 
reinforces it with new strength; and the hurry of their spirits, unrestrained 
by the curb of reason, continues it to the end of their lives. 


SEG ia Lx? 
Succession and UNIFORMITY. 


Succession and uniformity of parts, are what constitute the artificial infinite. 
1. Succession; which is requisite that the parts may be continued so long, and 
in such a direction, as by their frequent impulses on the sense to impress the 
imagination with an idea of their progress beyond their actual limits. 2. 
Uniformity; because if the figures of the parts should be changed, the 
imagination at every change finds a check; you are presented at every 
alteration with the termination of one idea, and the beginning of another; by 
which means it becomes impossible to continue that uninterrupted pro- 
gression, which alone can stamp on bounded objects the character of infin- 
ity.* It is in this kind of artificial infinity, I believe, we ought to look for the 
cause why a rotund has such a noble effect. For in a rotund, whether it be 
a building or a plantation, you can no where fix a boundary; turn which way 
you will, the same object still seems to continue, and the imagination has no 
rest. But the parts must be uniform as well as circularly disposed, to give 
this figure its full force; because any difference, whether it be in the dispo- 
sition, or in the figure, or even in the colour of the parts, is highly preju- 
dicial to the idea of infinity, which every change must check and interrupt, 
at every alteration commencing a new series.t On the same principles of 

1 Part 4. sect. 14.! 

* Mr. Addison, in the spectators concerning the pleasures of the imagination, thinks it is, because in 
the rotund at one glance you see half the building.* This I do not imagine to be the real cause. 
' This note should read: ‘Part 4, sect. a 2 Spectator, 415. 
a SECT. IX|||SECT. X., 1757 


4 ei 1757 Ss. xi began here with obvious consequences for the numbering of remaining sections in 
art Il. 
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succession and uniformity, the grand appearance of the ancient heathen 
temples, which were generally oblong forms, with a range of uniform pillars 
on every side, will be easily accounted for. From the same cause also may be 
derived the grand effect of the isles in many of our own old cathedrals. The 
form of a cross used in some churches seems to me not so eligible, as the 
parallelogram of the ancients; at least I imagine it is not so proper for 
the outside. For, supposing the arms of the cross every way equal, if you 
stand in a direction parallel to any of the side walls, or colonnades, instead 
of a deception that makes the building more extended than it is, you are cut 
off from a considerable part (two thirds) of its actual length; and to prevent 
all possibility of progression, the arms of the cross taking a new direction, 
make a right angle with the beam, and thereby wholly turn the imagination 
from the repetition of the former idea. Or suppose the spectator placed 
where he may take a direct view of such a building; what will be the 
consequence? the necessary consequence will be, that a good part of the 
basis of each angle, formed by the intersection of the arms of the cross, must 
be inevitably lost; the whole must of course assume a broken unconnected 
figure; the lights must be unequal, here strong, and there weak; without that 
noble gradation, which the perspective always effects on parts disposed 
uninterruptedly in a right line. Some or all of these objections, will lie 
against every figure of a cross, in whatever view you take it. I exemplified 
them in the Greek cross in which these faults appear the most strongly; but 
they appear in some degree in all sorts of crosses. Indeed there is nothing 
more prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings, than to abound in angles; a 
fault obvious in many;! and owing to an inordinate thirst for variety, which, 
whenever it prevails, is sure to leave very little true taste. 


SEGIA xX: 
Magnitude in BUILDING 


To the sublime in building, greatness of dimension seems requisite; for 
on a few parts, and those small, the imagination cannot rise to any idea 
of infinity. No greatness in the manner can effectually compensate for 
the want of proper dimensions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
extravagant designs by this rule; it carries its own caution along with 
it. Because too great a length in buildings destroys the purpose of greatness 
which it was intended to promote; the perspective will lessen it in height as 
it gains in length; and will bring it at last to a point, turning the whole figure 
into a sort of triangle, the poorest in its effect of almost any figure, that can 


! in many; ] in very many, 1757. 
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be presented to the eye. I have ever observed, that colonnades and avenues 
of trees of a moderate length, were without comparison far grander, than 
when they were suffered to run to immense distances. A true artist should 
put a generous deceit on the spectators, and effect the noblest designs by 
easy methods. Designs that are vast only by their dimensions, are always the 
sign of a common and low imagination. No work of art can be great, but as 
it deceives; to be otherwise is the prerogative of nature only. A good eye will 
fix the medium betwixt an excessive length, or height, (for the same objec- 
tion lies against both), and a short or broken quantity; and perhaps it might 
be ascertained to a tolerable degree of exactness, if it was my purpose to 
descend far into the particulars of any art. 


SECT XL 
Infinity in PLEASING OBJECTS. 


Infinity, though of another kind, causes much of our pleasure in agreeable, 
as well as of our delight in sublime images. The spring is the pleasantest of 
the seasons; and the young of most animals, though far from being 
compleatly fashioned, afford a more agreeable sensation than the full 
grown; because the imagination is entertained with the promise of some- 
thing more, and does not acquiesce in the present object of the sense. In 
unfinished sketches of drawing, I have often seen something which pleased 
me beyond the best finishing; and this I believe proceeds from the cause I 
have just now assigned. 


SEC xIr 
Difficulty. 


Another source of greatness is Difficulty.* When any work seems to have 
required immense force and labour to effect it, the idea is grand. Stone- 
henge, neither for disposition nor ornament, has any thing admirable; but 
those huge rude masses of stone, set on end, and piled each on other, turn 
the mind on the immense force necessary for such a work. Nay the rudeness 
of the work increases this cause of grandeur, as it excludes the idea of art, 


and contrivance; for dexterity produces another sort of effect which is 
different enough from this. 


Gitte: 
Magnificence. 


Magmificence is likewise a source of the sublime. A great profusion of things 
* Part 4. sect. 4, 5, 6. 
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which are splendid or valuable in themselves, is magnificent. The starry 
heaven, though it occurs so very frequently to our view, never fails to excite 
an idea of grandeur. This cannot be owing to any thing in the stars them- 
selves, separately considered. The number is certainly the cause. The 
apparent disorder augments the grandeur, for the appearance of care is 
highly contrary to our ideas of mangificence. Besides, the stars lye in such 
apparent confusion, as makes it impossible on ordinary occasions to reckon 
them. This gives them the advantage of a sort of infinity.! In works of art, 
this kind of grandeur, which consists in multitude, is to be very cautiously 
admitted; because, a profusion of excellent things is not to be attained, or 
with too much difficulty; and, because in many cases this splendid con- 
fusion’ would destroy all use, which should be attended to in most of the 
works of art with the greatest care; besides? it is to be considered, that unless 
you can produce an appearance of infinity by your disorder, you will have 
disorder only without magnificence. There are, however, a sort of 
fireworks, and some other things, that in this way succeed well, and are 
truly grand. There are also many descriptions in the poets and orators 
which owe their sublimity to a richness and profusion of images, in which 
the mind is so dazzled as to make it impossible to attend to that exact 
coherence and agreement of the allusions, which we should require on every 
other occasion. I do not now remember a more striking example of this, 
than the description which is given of the king’s army in the play of Henry 
the fourth; 


All furnished, all in arms, 

All plumed like ostriches that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed: 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun in Midsummer, 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry with his beaver on 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury; 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 

As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus.* 


In that excellent book so remarkable for the vivacity of its descriptions, as 
well as the solidity and penetration of its sentences, the Wisdom of the son 


! For a similar idea see Locke, Essay, Ul. xvii. 9. 2 this splendid confusion] it, 1757 

3 besides] and with regard to disorder in the disposition, 1757 rate 

+ IT Henry IV, w. i. 97-109 (‘... bathed, Glittering in golden coats like images, As full... sun 
at... beaver on, His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, Rise . . .’). 
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of Sirach, there is a noble panegyric on the high priest Simon the son of 
Onias; and it is a very fine example of the point before us. 

How was he honoured in the midst of the people, in his coming out of the 
sanctuary! He was as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon 
at the full: as the sun shining upon the temple of the Most High, and as the 
rainbow giving light in the bright clouds: and as the flower of roses in the spring 
of the year; as lillies by the rivers of waters, and as the frankincense tree in 
summer; as fire and incense in the censer; and as a vessel of gold set with precious 
stones; as a fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and as a cypress which groweth up 
to the clouds. When he put on the robe of honour, and was clothed with the 
perfection of glory, when he went up to the holy altar, he made the garment of 
holiness honourable. He himself stood by the hearth of the altar compassed with 
his brethren round about, as a young cedar in Libanus, and as palm trees 
compassed they him about. So were all the sons of Aaron in their glory, and the 
oblations of the Lord in their hands, &c.' 


HGIE, AKT 
Light. 


Having considered extension, so far as it is capable of raising ideas 
of greatness; colour comes next under consideration. All colours depend 
on light. Light therefore ought previously to be examined, and with it, 
its opposite, darkness. With regard to light; to make it a cause capable 
of producing the sublime, it must be attended with some circumstances, 
besides its bare faculty of shewing other objects. Mere light is too common 
a thing to make a strong impression on the mind, and without a strong 
impression nothing can be sublime. But such a light as that of the sun, 
immediately exerted on the eye, as it overpowers the sense, is a very great 
idea. Light of an inferior strength to this, if it moves with great celerity, has 
the same power; for lightning is certainly productive of grandeur, which it 
owes chiefly to the extreme velocity of its motion. A quick transition from 
light to darkness, or from darkness to light, has yet a greater effect. But 
darkness is more productive of sublime ideas than light. Our great poet 
was convinced of this; and indeed so full was he of this idea, so entirely 
possessed with the power of a well managed darkness, that, in describing 
the appearance of the Deity, amidst that profusion of magnificent images, 


' Eccles. 1: 5—13 (‘... the branches of the frankincense tree in the time of summer . . . vessel of 
beaten gold set with all manner of precious stones, And as .. . honourable. When he took the portions 
out of the priests hands, he himself... him round about . . a) 

grand, There [251:17].. . &c.] grand. 1757 
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which the grandeur of his subject provokes him to pour out upon every side, 
he is far from forgetting the obscurity which surrounds the most incompre- 
hensible of all beings, but 


—With the majesty of darkness round 
Circles his throne.! 


And what is no less remarkable, our author had the secret of preserving 
this idea, even when he seemed to depart the farthest from it, when he 
describes the light and glory which flows from the divine presence; a light 
which by its very excess is converted into a species of darkness, 


Dark mith excessive light thy skirts appear? 


Here is an idea not only poetical in an high degree, but strictly and philo- 
sophically just. Extreme light, by overcoming the organs of sight, obliter- 
ates all objects, so as in its effect exactly to resemble darkness. After looking 
for some time at the sun, two black spots, the impression which it leaves, 
seem to dance before our eyes. Thus are two ideas as opposite as can be 
imagined reconciled in the extremes of both; and both in spite of their 
opposite nature brought to concur in producing the sublime. And this is not 
the only instance wherein the opposite extremes operate equally in favour of 
the sublime, which in all things abhors mediocrity. 


SECT 
Light in BUILDING. 


As the management of light is a matter of importance in architecture, it is 
worth enquiring, how far this remark is applicable to building. I think then, 
that all edifices calculated to produce an idea of the sublime, ought rather 
to be dark and gloomy, and this for two reasons; the first is, that darkness 
itself on other occasions is known by experience to have a greater effect 
on the passions than light. The second is, that to make an object very 
striking, we should make it as different as possible from the objects with 
which we have been immediately conversant; when therefore you enter a 
building, you cannot pass into a greater light than you had in the open air; 
to go into one some few degrees less luminous, can make only a trifling 
change; but to make the transition thoroughly striking, you ought to pass 
from the greatest light, to as much darkness as is consistent with the uses of 
architecture. At night the contrary rule will hold, but for the very same 


1 Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 266—7 [‘. .. Covers his . . .’]. Te ; 
2 Ibid. iii. 380 [‘. . . excessive bright . . .’]. 3 light. Our [252:31] . . . mediocrity.] light. 7757 
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reason; and the more highly a room is then illuminated, the grander will the 
passion be. 


SEGIizeNwY E 
Colour Considered as Productive of the SUBLIME. 


Among colours, such as are soft, or cheerful, (except perhaps a strong red 
which is cheerful) are unfit to produce grand images. An immense moun- 
tain covered with a shining green turf, is nothing in this respect, to one dark 
and gloomy; the cloudy sky is more grand than the blue; and night more 
sublime and solemn than day. Therefore in historical painting, a gay or 
gaudy drapery, can never have a happy effect: and in buildings, when the 
highest degree of the sublime is intended, the materials and ornaments 
ought neither to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor of a pale red, 
nor violet, nor spotted, but of sad and fuscous colours, as black, or brown, 
or deep purple, and the like. Much of gilding, mosaics, painting or statues, 
contribute but little to the sublime. This rule need not be put in practice, 
except where an uniform degree of the most striking sublimity is to be 
produced, and that in every particular; for it ought to be observed, that this 
melancholy kind of greatness, though it be certainly the highest, ought not 
to be studied in all sorts of edifices, where yet grandeur must be studied; in 
such cases the sublimity must be drawn from the other sources; with a strict 
caution however against any thing light and riant; as nothing so effectually 
deadens the whole taste of the sublime. 


SEG ia Vili 
Sound and LOUDNESS. 


The eye is not the only organ of sensation, by which a sublime passion may 
be produced. Sounds have a great power in these as in most other passions. 
I do not mean words, because words do not affect simply by their sounds, 
but by means altogether different. Excessive loudness alone is sufficient to 
overpower the soul, to suspend its action, and to fill it with terror. The noise 
of vast cataracts, raging storms, thunder, or artillery, awakes a great and 
aweful sensation in the mind, though we can observe no nicety or artifice in 
those sorts of music. The shouting of multitudes has a similar effect; and by 
the sole strength of the sound, so amazes and confounds the imagination, 
that in this staggering, and hurry of the mind, the best established tempers 


can scarcely forbear being bore down, and joining in the common cry, and 
common resolution of the croud.! 


Some references in this section—to ‘artillery’, ‘the shouting of multitudes’, and ‘the common cry 
s . . . . y 
and common resolution of the croud’—may derive from Trinity College student experiences in the 
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SEGTS XVI: 
Suddenness. 


A sudden beginning, or sudden cessation of sound of any considerable 
force, has the same power. The attention is roused by this; and the faculties 
driven forward, as it were, on their guard. Whatever either in sights or 
sounds makes the transition from one extreme to the other easy, causes no 
terror, and consequently can be no cause of greatness. In every thing 
sudden and unexpected, we are apt to start; that is, we have a perception of 
danger, and our nature rouses us to guard against it. It may be observed, 
that a single sound of some strength, though but of short duration, if 
repeated after intervals, has a grand effect. Few things are more aweful than 
the striking of a great clock, when the silence of the night prevents the 
attention from being too much dissipated. The same may be said of a single 
stroke on a drum, repeated with pauses; and of the successive firing of 
cannon at a distance; all the effects mentioned in this section have causes 
very nearly alike. 


SECT XLS: 


Intermitting. 


A low, tremulous, intermitting sound, though it seems in some respects 
opposite to that just mentioned, is productive of the sublime. It is worth 
while to examine this a little. The fact itself must be determined by every 
man’s own experience, and reflection.! I have already observed,* that night 
increases our terror more perhaps than any thing else; it is our nature, that, 
when we do not know what may happen to us, to fear the worst that can 
happen us; and hence it is, that uncertainty is so terrible, that we often seek 
to be rid of it, at the hazard of a certain mischief. Now some low, confused, 
uncertain sounds, leave us in the same fearful anxiety concerning their 
causes, that no light, or an uncertain light does concerning the objects that 
surround us. 


Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silots.—* 
——A faint shadow of uncertain light, 


great Black Dog Riot in Dublin, on 21 May 1747, when the Philosophical Enquiry was probably being 
written. See Samuels, pp. 142-5. 


ee SACI, Be 
1 reflection. | reflection only. 17757 ; 
2 Virgil, Aeneid, vi. 270-1: ‘Even as under the shadowy light of an inconstant moon, lies a path in the 


forest.’ 
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Like as a lamp, whose life doth fade away; 
Or as the moon cloathed with cloudy night 


Doth shew to him who walks in fear and great affright. 
SPENSER. ! 


But a light now appearing, and now leaving us, and so off and on, is even 
more terrible than total darkness; and a sort of uncertain sounds are, when 
the necessary dispositions concur, more alarming than a total silence. 


SECT. XxX. 
The cries of ANIMALS. 


Such sounds as imitate the natural inarticulate voices of men, or any animals 
in pain or danger, are capable of conveying great ideas; unless it be the well 
known voice of some creature, on which we are used to look with contempt. 
The angry tones of wild beasts are equally capable of causing a great and 
aweful sensation. 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, ireque leonum 

Vincla recusantum, et sera sub nocte rudentum; 

Setigerique sues, atque in presepibus urst 

Sevire; et forme magnorum ululare luporum? 


It might seem that these modulations of sound carry some connection 
with the nature of the things they represent, and are not merely arbitrary; 
because the natural cries of all animals, even of those animals with whom 
we have not been acquainted, never fail to make themselves sufficiently 
understood; this cannot be said of language. The modifications of sound, 
which may be productive of the sublime, are almost infinite. Those I 


have mentioned, are only a few instances to shew, on what principle they are 
all built. 


SHC TT, SOM, 
Smell and TASTE. BITTERS and STENCHES. 


Smells, and Tastes, have some share too, in ideas of greatness; but it is a 
small one, weak in its nature, and confined in its operations. I shall only 
observe, that no smells or tastes can produce a grand sensation, except 
excessive bitters, and intolerable stenches. It is true, that these affections of 
the smell and taste, when they are in their full force, and lean directly upon 


Edmund Spenser (1552 ?—99), Faerie Queene, il. vii. 29 (*... Such as a lamp . . . sad affright’). 
Virgil, Aeneid, vii. 15-18: ‘From hence were heard the angry growls of lions fretting at their chains 


and roaring late into the night, the raging of wild boars and caged bears, and howling from the shapes 
of huge wolves.’ 
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the sensory, are simply painful, and accompanied with no sort of delight; 
but when they are moderated, as in a deseription or narrative, they become 
sources of the sublime as genuine as any other, and upon the very same 
principle of a moderated pain. ‘A cup of bitterness’; to drain the bitter ‘cup 
of fortune’; the bitter apples of ‘Sodom.’! These are all ideas suitable to a 
sublime description. Nor is this passage of Virgil without sublimity, where 
the stench of the vapour in Albunea conspires so happily with the sacred 
horror and gloominess of that prophetic forest. 


At rex sollicitus monstrorum oraculi fauni 

Fatidici genitoris adit, lucosque sub alta 

Consulit Albunea, nemorum que maxima sacro 
Fonte sonat; sevamque exhalat opaca Mephitim.” 


In the sixth book, and in a very sublime description, the poisonous exha- 
lation of Acheron is not forget, nor does it at all disagree with the other 
images amongst which it is introduced. 


Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis /iatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris 
Quam super haud ulle poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis, talis sese halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat.* 


I have added these examples, because some friends, for whose judgment I 
have great deference, were of opinion, that if the sentiment stood nakedly 
by itself, it would be subject at first view to burlesque and ridicule; but this 
I imagine would principally arise from considering the bitterness and 
stench in company with mean and contemptible ideas, with which it must 
be owned they are often united; such an union degrades the sublime in all 
other instances as well as in those. But it is one of the tests by which the 


! Cf. Sermons, Oxford, 1842, by Robert South (1634-1716), i. 255: ‘An apple of Sodom which, 
though it may entertain his eye... yet, upon the touch, it shall fill his hand only with stench and 
foulness.’ 

2 Aeneid, vii. 81—4 (‘. . . sollicitus monstris oracula Fauni . . .”): “But the king [Latinus], disturbed by 
the omen, visits the oracle of Faunus, his prophetic father, and consults the groves beneath lofty 
Albunes which, mightiest of forests, echoes with a fountain of the greatest sanctity and breathes out a 
dreadful vapour from her gloom.’ 

3 Aeneid, vi. 237-41: (Dryden, Aeneid, vi. 338-45) ‘Deep was the Cave; and downward as it 
went; 

From the wide Mouth, a rocky rough Descent; 
And here th’access a gloomy Grove defends; 
And there th’unnavigable Lake extends. 

O’re whose unhappy Waters, void of Light, 
No Bird presumes to steer his Airy Flight; 
Such deadly Stenches from the depth arise, 
And steaming Sulphur, that infects the Skies.’ 
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sublimity of an image is to be tried, not whether it becomes mean when 
associated with mean ideas; but whether, when united with images of an 
allowed grandeur, the whole composition is supported with dignity. Things 
which are terrible are always great; but when things possess disagreeable 
qualities, or such as have indeed some degree of danger, but of a danger 
easily overcome, they are merely odious, as toads and spiders. 


SIGUE, OSE 
Feeling. PAIN. 


Of Feeling little more can be said, than that the idea of bodily pain, in all the 
modes and degrees of labour, pain, anguish, torment, is productive of 
the sublime; and nothing else in this sense can produce it. I need not give 
here any fresh instances, as those given in the former sections abundantly 
illustrate a remark, that in reality wants only an attention to nature, to be 
made by every body. 


Having thus run through the causes of the sublime with reference to all 
the senses, my first observation, (sect. 7.) will be found very nearly true; 
that the sublime is an idea belonging to self-preservation. That it is there- 
fore one of the most affecting we have. That its strongest emotion is an 
emotion of distress, and that no* pleasure from a positive cause belongs! to 
it. Numberless examples besides those mentioned, might be brought in 
support of these truths, and many perhaps useful consequences drawn from 
them.— 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore? 


* Vide part 1. sect. 6. 
: no *pleasure . . . belongs] no positive* or absolute pleasure belongs, 1757 
2 Virgil, Georgics, iii. 284~—5 (‘. . . fugit inreparabile . . .”): (Dryden, Georgics, iii. 448—50) ‘But time is 
lost, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleasing Path pursue; 
Surveying Nature, with too nice a view.’ 
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SEGL I: 
OL BEAUTY: 


It is my design to consider beauty as distinguished from the sublime; and in 
the course of the enquiry, to examine how far it is consistent with it. But 
previous to this, we must take a short review of the opinions already 
entertained of this quality; which I think are hardly to be reduced to 
any fixed principles; because men are used to talk of beauty in a figurative 
manner, that is to say, in a manner extremely uncertain, and indeterminate. 
By beauty I mean, that quality or those qualities in bodies by which they 
cause love, or some passion similar to it. 'I confine this definition to 
the merely sensible qualities of things, for the sake of preserving the utmost 
simplicity in a subject which must always distract us, whenever we take 
in those various causes of sympathy which attach us to any persons or things 
from secondary considerations, and not from the direct force which 
they have merely on being viewed. I likewise distinguish love, by which I 
mean that satisfaction which arises to the mind upon contemplating any 
thing beautiful, of whatsoever nature it may be, from desire or lust; which 
is an energy of the mind, that hurries us on to the possession of certain 
objects, that do not affect us as they are beautiful, but by means altogether 
different. We shall have a strong desire for a woman of no remarkable 
beauty; whilst the greatest beauty in men, or in other animals, though 
it causes love, yet excites nothing at all of desire. Which shews that beauty, 
and the passion caused by beauty, which I call love, is different from desire, 
though desire may sometimes operate along with it; but it is to this latter 
that we must attribute those violent and tempestuous passions, and 
the consequent emotions of the body which attend what is called love in 
some of its ordinary acceptations, and not to the effects of beauty merely as 
it is such. 


SEC li 
Proportion not the cause of BEAUTY in VEGETABLES. 


Beauty hath usually been said to consist in certain proportions of parts.” On 
considering the matter, I have great reason to doubt, whether beauty be at 
all an idea belonging to proportion. Proportion relates almost wholly to 
convenience, as every idea of order seems to do; and it must therefore be 


' 259:11-29 (‘such’), 1759 Ey 
2 Aristotle believed ‘the main causes of beauty are orderly arrangement, proportion, and definiteness 


(Metaphysics, XM. ii. 11). 
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considered as a creature of the understanding, rather than a primary cause 
acting on the senses and imagination. It is not by the force of long attention 
and enquiry that we find any object to be beautiful; beauty demands no 
assistance from our reasoning; even the will is unconcerned; the appearance 
of beauty as effectually causes some degree of love in us, as the application 
of ice or fire produces the ideas of heat or cold. To gain something like 
a satisfactory conclusion in this point, it were well to examine, ‘what pro- 
portion is; since several who make use of that word, do not always seem to 
understand very clearly the force of the term, nor to have very distinct ideas 
concerning the thing itself. Proportion is the measure of relative quantity. 
Since all quantity is divisible, it is evident that every distinct part into which 
any quantity is divided, must bear some relation to the other parts or to the 
whole. These relations give an origin to the idea of proportion. They are 
discovered by mensuration, and they are the objects of mathematical en- 
quiry. But whether any part of any determinate quantity be a fourth, or a 
fifth, or a sixth, or a moiety of the whole; or whether it be of equal length 
with any other part, or double its length, or but one half, is a matter merely 
indifferent to the mind; it stands neuter in the question: and it is from this 
absolute indifference and tranquillity of the mind, that mathematical specu- 
lations derive some of their most considerable advantages; because there is 
nothing to interest the imagination; because the judgment sits free and 
unbiassed to examine the point. All proportions, every arrangement of 
quantity is alike to the understanding, because the same truths result to it 
from all; from greater, from lesser; from equality and inequality. But surely 
beauty is no idea belonging to mensuration; nor has it any thing to do with 
calculation and geometry. If it had, we might then point out some certain 
measures which we could demonstrate to be beautiful, either as simply 
considered, or as related to others; and we could call in those natural 
objects, for whose beauty we have no voucher but the sense, to this happy 
standard, and confirm the voice of our passions by the determination of our 
reason. But since we have not this help, let us see whether proportion can 
in any sense be considered as the cause of beauty, as hath been so generally, 
and by some so confidently affirmed. If proportion be one of the constitu- 
ents of beauty, it must derive that power either from some natural proper- 


' 260:7—261:25 (‘enquire’), 1759. Cf. Critical Reviem, iii. 366-7: ‘Proportion is not limited to one 


relation of parts, or one set of dimensions. Proportion is symmetry, and symmetry may be maintained 
under a variety of figures.’ Literary Magazine, ii. 187: ‘Proportion is not beauty itself but one of its 
efficient qualities. A partial beauty may be seen, that is to say an handsome face, or an handsome leg, but 
we apprehend, a beautiful and entire whole never existed without proportion and fitness. This we ahink 
so apparent that it need not be insisted on.’ 
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ties inherent in certain measures, which operate mechanically; from the 
operation of custom; or from the fitness which some measures have to 
answer some particular ends of conveniency. Our business therefore is to 
enquire, whether the parts of those objects which are found beautiful in the 
vegetable or animal kingdoms, are constantly so formed according to such 
certain measures, as may serve to satisfy us that their beauty results from 
those measures, on the principle of a natural mechanical cause; or from 
custom; or in fine, from their fitness for any determinate purposes. I intend 
to examine this point under each of these heads in their order. But before I 
proceed further, I hope it will not be thought amiss, if I lay down the rules 
which governed me in this enquiry, and which have misled me in it if I have 
gone astray. 1. If two bodies produce the same or a similar effect on the 
mind, and on examination they are found to agree in some of their proper- 
ties, and to differ in others; the common effect is to be attributed to the 
properties in which they agree, and not to those in which they differ. 2. Not 
to account for the effect of a natural object from the effect of an artificial 
object. 3. Not to account for the effect of any natural object from a con- 
clusion of our reason concerning its uses, if a natural cause may be assigned. 
4. Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any relation of quantity, as the 
cause of a certain effect, if the effect is produced by different or opposite 
measures and relations; or if these measures and relations may exist, and yet 
the effect may not be produced. These are the rules which I have chiefly 
followed, whilst I examined into the power of proportion considered as a 
natural cause; and these, if he thinks them just, I request the reader to carry 
with him throughout the following discussion; whilst we enquire in the first 
place, in what things we find this quality of beauty; next, to see whether in 
these, we can find any assignable proportions, in such a manner as ought to 
convince us, that our idea of beauty results from them. We shall consider 
this pleasing power, as it appears in vegetables, in the inferior animals, and 
in man. Turning our eyes to the vegetable creation, we find nothing there so 
beautiful as flowers; but flowers are almost of every sort of shape, and of 
every sort of disposition; they are turned and fashioned into an infinite 
variety of forms; and from these forms, botanists have given them their 
names, which are almost as various. What proportion do we discover be- 
tween the stalks and the leaves of flowers, or between the leaves and the 
pistils? How does the slender stalk of the rose agree with the bulky head 
under which it bends? but the rose is a beautiful flower; and can we under- 
take to say that it does not owe a great deal of its beauty even to that 
disproportion? the rose is a large flower, yet it grows upon a small shrub; the 
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flower of the apple is very small, and it grows upon a large tree; yet the rose 
and the apple blossom are both beautiful, and the plants that bear them are 
most engagingly attired notwithstanding this disproportion. What by gen- 
eral consent is allowed to be a more beautiful object than an orange tree, 
flourishing at once with its leaves, its blossoms, and its fruit? but it is in vain 
that we search here for any proportion between the height, the breadth, or 
any thing else concerning the dimensions of the whole, or concerning the 
relation of the particular parts to each other. I grant that we may observe in 
many flowers, something of a regular figure, and of a methodical disposition 
of the leaves. The rose has such a figure and such a disposition of its petals; 
but in an oblique view, when this figure is in a good measure lost, and the 
order of the leaves confounded, it yet retains its beauty; the rose is even 
more beautiful before it is full blown; in the bud; before this exact figure 
is formed; and this is not the only instance wherein method and exactness, 
the soul of proportion, are found rather prejudicial than serviceable to the 
cause of beauty. 


SECU 
Proportion not the CAUSE of BEAUTY in ANIMALS. 


That proportion has but a small share in the formation of beauty, is full as 
evident among animals. Here the greatest variety of shapes, and dispo- 
sitions of parts are well fitted, to excite this idea. The swan, confessedly a 
beautiful bird, has a neck longer than the rest of his body, and but a very 
short tail; is this a beautiful proportion? we must allow that it is. But then 
what shall we say to the peacock, who has comparatively but a short neck, 
with a tail longer than the neck and the rest of the body taken together? How 
many birds are there that vary infinitely from each of these standards, and 
from every other which you can fix, with proportions different, and often 
directly opposite to each other! and yet many of these birds are extremely 
beautiful; when upon considering them we find nothing in any one part that 
might determine us, @ priori, to say what the others ought to be, nor indeed 
to guess any thing about them, but what exprience might shew to be full of 
disappointment and mistake. And with regard to the colours either of birds 
or flowers, for there is something similar in the colouring of both, whether 
they are considered in their extension or gradation, there is nothing of 
porportion to be observed. Some are of but one single colour; others have all 
the colours of the rainbow; some are of the primary colours, others are of the 
mixt; in short, an attentive observer may soon conclude, that there is as little 
of proportion in the colouring as in the shapes of these objects. Turn next 
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to beasts; examine the head of a beautiful horse; find what proportion that 
bears to his body, and to his limbs, and what relation these have to each 
other; and when you have settled these proportions as a standard of beauty, 
then take a dog or cat, or any other animal, and examine how far the same 
proportions between their heads and their necks, between those and the 
body, and so on, are found to hold; I think we may safely say, that they 
differ in every species, yet that there are individuals found in a great many 
species so differing, that have a very striking beauty. 'Now if it be allowed 
that very different, and even contrary forms and dispositions are consistent 
with beauty, it amounts I believe to a concession, that no certain measures 
operating from a natural principle, are necessary to produce it, at least so far 
as the brute species is concerned. 


SECTE SLY. 
Proportion not the CAUSE of BEAUTY in the HUMAN SPECIES. 


There are some parts of the human body, that are observed to hold certain 
proportions to each other; but before it can be proved, that the efficient 
cause of beauty lies in these, it must be shewn, that wherever these are 
found exact, the person to whom they belong is beautiful. I mean in the 
effect produced on the view, either of any member distinctly considered, or 
of the whole body together. It must be likewise shewn, that these parts stand 
in such a relation to each other, that the comparison between them may be 
easily made, and that the affection of the mind may naturally result from it. 
For my part, I have at several times very carefully examined many of those 
proportions, and found them hold very nearly, or altogether alike in many 
subjects, which were not only very different from one another, but where 
one has been very beautiful, and the other very remote from beauty. With 
regard to the parts which are found so proportioned, they are often so 
remote from each other, in situation, nature, and office, that I cannot see 
how they admit of any comparison, nor consequently how any effect owing 
to proportion can result from them. The neck, say they, in beautiful bodies 
should measure with the calf of the leg; it should likewise be twice the 
circumference of the wrist. And an infinity of observations of this kind are 
to be found in the writings, and conversations of many. *But what relation 


| 263:8—12 (‘concerned’), 1759. See p. 260, n. 1. Cf. Critical Review, iii. 367: “We may observe that 
there are degrees of beauty in different kinds of symmetry.’ 

2 263:33—264:1 (‘wrist’), 1759. Burke may have had in mind such a writer as Giovanni Paolo 
Lomazzo (b. 1538). See A Tracte containing the Artes of Curious Paintinge etc, trans. R. Haydocke, 
Oxford, 1598, p. 34: ‘The measures which are unisone and equall betweene themselves are these. First 
the space betweene the chin & the throat-pit, is asmuch as the diameter of the necke. The circumference 
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has the calf of the leg to the neck; or either of these parts to the wrist? These 
proportions are certainly to be found in handsome bodies. They are as 
certainly in ugly ones, as any who will take the pains to try, may find. Nay, 
I do not know but they may be least perfect in some of the most beautiful. 
'You may assign any proportions you please to every part of the human 
body; and I undertake, that a painter shall religiously observe them all, and 
notwithstanding produce if he pleases, a very ugly figure. The same painter 
shall considerably deviate from these proportions, and produce a very 
beautiful one. And indeed it may be observed in the masterpieces of the 
ancient and modern statuary, that several of them differ very widely from 
the proportions of others, in parts very conspicuous, and of great consider- 
ation; and that they differ no less from the proportions we find in living 
men, of forms extremely striking and agreeable. And after all, how are the 
partizans of proportional beauty agreed amongst themselves about’ the 
proportions of the human body? some hold it to be seven heads; some make 
it eight; whilst others extend it even to ten;’ a vast difference in such a small 
number of divisions!* Others take other methods of estimating the propor- 
tions, and all with equal success. But are these proportions exactly the same 
in all handsome men? or are they at all the proportions found in beautiful 
women? nobody will say that they are; yet both sexes are undoubtedly 
capable? of beauty, and the female of the greatest; which advantage’ I believe 
will hardly be attributed to the superior exactness of proportion in the fair 
sex. ‘Let us rest a moment on this point; and consider how much difference 
there is between the measures that prevail in many similar parts of the body, 
in the two sexes of this single species only. If you assign any determinate 


of the necke, is asmuch as fro the throat-pit to the Navile. The diameter of the wast answereth to the 
distace betweene the knobbe of the throate and the top of the head, and this the length of the foote.’ (A 
copy of Lamazzo, Trattato dell‘arte della pittura, Milan, 1585, was item no. 358 in the sale which 
included Burke’s library.) 


' 264:5—13 (‘all’), 1759. Critical Reviem, iti. 367: ‘Proportion alone will not constitute beauty in every 
object; but it must always be an ingredient in the beauty of certain objects, particularly in statuary, 
painting, architecture and music.’ 

* amongst themselves about] about, 1757 

3 heads; some . . . ten] heads; others make it eight, 1757 

* Marcus Pollio Vitruvius (fl. 40 B.c.) (De architectura, 3. I. 2) gives 8 heads as the norm and in this 
he is followed by Leonardo da Vinci (1452—1519) (J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vincet, London, 1883, i. 172); Albrecht Durer (1471 — 1528), in his Four Books of Proportion, Nuremberg, 
1528, gives drawings of bodies ranging from 7 to 10 heads (W. M. Conway, Literary Remains of Albrecht 
Diirer, Cambridge, 1889, pp. 232—9); and Giorgio Vasari (1511-74) opts for 9 (Vasari on Technique, 
trans. L. S. Maclehose, London, 1907, p. 146) 

; undoubtedly capable] capable 1757 ° which advantage | which, 1757 
tk 264:23 —268:3 (‘introduced’), 1759. Critical Review. iii. 367: ‘contrary to our author’s opinion, we 
insist upon it, that the well proportioned parts of the human body are constantly found beautiful.’ 
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proportions to the limbs of a man, and if you limit human beauty to these 
proportions, when you find a woman who differs in the make and measures 
of almost every part, you must conclude her not to be beautiful in spite of 
the suggestions of your imagination; or in obedience to your imagination 
you must renounce your rules; you must lay by the scale and compass, and 
look out for some other cause of beauty. For if beauty be attached to certain 
measures which operate from a principle in nature, why should similar parts 
with different measures of proportion be found to have beauty, and this too 
in the very same species? But to open our view a little, it is worth observing, 
that almost all animals have parts of very much the same nature, and 
destined nearly to the same purposes; an head, neck, body, feet, eyes, ears, 
nose and mouth; yet Providence to provide in the best manner for their 
several wants, and to display the riches of his wisdom and goodness in his 
creation, has worked out of these few and similar organs, and members, a 
diversity hardly short of infinite in their disposition, measures, and relation. 
But, as we have before observed, amidst this infinite diversity, one particu- 
lar is common to many species; several of the individuals which compose 
them, are capable of affecting us with a sense of loveliness; and whilst they 
agree in producing this effect, they differ extremely in the relative measures 
of those parts which have produced it. These considerations were sufficient 
to induce me to reject the notion of any particular proportions that operated 
by nature to produce a pleasing effect; but those who will agree with me 
with regard to a particular proportion, are strongly pre-possessed in favour 
of one more indefinite. They imagine, that although beauty in general is 
annexed to no certain measures common to the several kinds of pleasing 
plants and animals; yet that there is a certain proportion in each species 
absolutely essential to the beauty of that particular kind. If we consider the 
animal world in general, we find beauty confined to no certain measures; but 
as some peculiar measure and relation of parts, is what distinguishes each 
peculiar class of animals, it must of necessity be, that the beautiful in each 
kind will be found in the measures and proportions of that kind; for other- 
wise it would deviate from its proper species, and become in some sort 
monstrous: however, no species is so strictly confined to any certain propor- 
tions, that there is not a considerable variation amongst the individuals; and 
as it has been shewn of the human, so it may be shewn of the brute kinds, 
that beauty is found indifferently in all the proportions which each kind can 
admit, without quitting its common form; and it is this idea of a common 
form that makes the proportion of parts at all regarded, and not the oper- 
ation of any natural cause; indeed a little consideration will make it appear 
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that it is not measure, but manner, that creates all the beauty which belongs 
to shape. What lights do we borrow from these boasted proportions, when 
we study ornamental design? It seems amazing to me, that artists, if they 
were as well convinced as they pretend to be, that proportion is a principal 
cause of beauty, have not by them at all times accurate measurements of all 
sorts of beautiful animals to help them to proper proportions when they 
would contrive any thing elegant, especially as they frequently assert, that 
it is from an observation of the beautiful in nature they direct their practice. 
I know that it has been said long since, and echoed backward and forward 
from one writer to another a thousand times, that the proportions of build- 
ing have been taken from those of the human body. To make this forced 
analogy complete, they represent a man with his arms raised and extended 
at full length, and then describe a sort of square, as it is formed by passing 
lines along the extremities of this strange figure.! But it appears very clearly 
to me, that the human figure never supplied the architect with any of his 
ideas. For in the first place, men are very rarely seen in this strained 
posture; it is not natural to them; neither is it at all becoming. Secondly, the 
view of the human figure so disposed, does not naturally suggest the idea of 
a square, but rather of a cross; as that large space between the arms and the 
ground, must be filled with something before it can make any body think of 
a square. Thirdly, several buildings are by no means of the form of that 
particular square, which are notwithstanding planned by the best architects, 
and produce an effect altogether as good, and perhaps a better. And cer- 
tainly nothing could be more unaccountably whimsical, than for an archi- 
tect to model his performance by the human figure, since no two things can 
have less resemblance or analogy, than a man, and an house or temple; do 
we need to observe, that their purposes are entirely different? What I am apt 
to suspect is this: that these analogies were devised to give a credit to the 
works of art, by shewing a conformity between them and the noblest works 
in nature, not that the latter served at all to supply hints for the perfection 
of the former. And I am the more fully convinced, that the patrons of 
proportion have transferred their artificial ideas to nature, and not bor- 
rowed from thence the proportions they use in works of art; because in any 
discussion of this subject, they always quit as soon as possible the open field 
of natural beauties, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify them- 


' The ‘analogy’ is found in Vitruvius, De architectura, IMI. i. 3; for the drawing by Leonardo 
illustrating Vitruvius’s idea, see Richter, Leonardo, pl. XVIII. Michel Angelo Buonarroti (1475— 1564) 
was ‘certain that the members of architecture have a reference to those of the human body’ (R. Duppa 
Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti, London, 1806, pp. 212—13). 
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selves within the artificial lines and angles of architecture. For there is in 
mankind an unfortunate propensity to make themselves, their views, and 
their works, the measure of excellence in every thing whatsoever. Therefore 
having observed, that their dwellings were most commodious and firm 
when they were thrown into regular figures, with parts answerable to each 
other, they transferred these ideas to their gardens; they turned their trees 
into pillars, pyramids, and obelisks; they formed their hedges into so many 
green walls, and fashioned the walks into squares, triangles, and other 
mathematical figures, with exactness and symmetry; and they thought if 
they were not imitating, they were at least improving nature, and teaching 
her to know her business.' But nature has at last escaped from their disci- 
pline and their fetters; and our gardens, if nothing else, declare, we begin to 
feel that mathematical ideas are not the true measures of beauty. And surely 
they are full as little so in the animal, as the vegetable world. For is it not 
extraordinary, that in these fine descriptive pieces, these innumerable odes 
and elegies, which are in the mouths of all the world, and many of which 
have been the entertainment of ages, that in these pieces which describe 
love with such a passionate energy, and represent its object in such an 
infinite variety of lights, not one word is said of proportion, if it be what 
some insist it is, the principal component of beauty; whilst at the same time, 
several other qualities are very frequently and warmly mentioned? But if 
proportion has not this power, it may appear odd how men came originally 
to be so prepossessed in its favour. It arose, I imagine, from the fondness I 
have just mentioned, which men bear so remarkably to their own works and 
notions; it arose from false reasonings on the effects of the customary figure 
of animals; it arose from the Platonic theory of fitness and aptitude.’ For 
which reason in the next section, I shall consider the effects of custom in the 
figure of animals; and afterwards the idea of fitness; since if proportion does 
not operate by a natural power attending some measures, it must be either 
by custom, or the idea of utility; there is no other way. 


SEC Ips y: 
Proportion Further Considered. 
If I am not mistaken, a great deal of the prejudice in favour of proportion 
has arisen, not so much from the observation of any certain measures found 
in beautiful bodies, as from a wrong idea of the relation which deformity 


| Ridicule of the formal garden was old-fashioned by 1759. Cf. Addison, Spectator, 414, Pope, 
Guardian, 173 (29 September 1713) and Moral Essay, IV, ll. 113-20. 
2 Cf. Gorgias, 474-5. 
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bears to beauty, to which it has been considered as the opposite; on this 
principle it was concluded, that where the causes of deformity were 
removed, beauty must naturally and necessarily be introduced. This! I 
believe is a mistake. For deformity is opposed, not to beauty, but to the 
compleat, common form. If one of the legs of a man be found shorter than the 
other, the man is deformed; because there is something wanting to complete 
the whole idea we form of a man; and this has the same effect in natural 
faults, as maiming and mutilation produce from accidents. So if the back be 
humped, the man is deformed; because his back has an unusual figure, and 
what carries with it the idea of some disease or misfortune; so if a man’s 
neck be considerably longer or shorter than usual, we say he is deformed in 
that part, because men are not commonly made in that manner. But surely 
every hour’s experience may convince us, that a man may have his legs of an 
equal length, and resembling each other in all respects, and his neck of a just 
size, and his back quite strait, without having at the same time the least 
perceivable beauty. 7Indeed beauty is so far from belonging to the idea of 
custom, that in reality what affects us in that manner is extremely rare and 
uncommon. The beautiful strikes us as much by its novelty as the deformed 
itself. It is thus in those species of animals with which we are acquainted; 
and if one of a new species were presented, we should by no means wait 
until custom had settled an idea of proportion before we decided concern- 
ing its beauty or ugliness. Which shews that the general idea of beauty, can 
be no more owing to customary than to natural proportion. Deformity 
arises from the want of the common proportions; but the necessary result of 
their existence in any object is not beauty. If we suppose proportion in 
natural things to be relative’ to custom and use, the nature of use and 

" sex. Let. . . (264:23—268:3) . . . This] sex. In fine, take the head as the measure of proportion in 
any species of animals, as in men; and having found what relation that bears to the other parts, examine 
the beautiful animals of the winged and four-footed kinds by this rule; and it will shew evidently what 
a fallacious standard we have chosen; the same will happen if you take any other part of any other animal 
whatsoever, as your rule to measure by. The proportions of animals are relative to the usual form in 
which we see them; if this is changed, we are shocked in the same manner that we are when any thing 
happens contrary to expectation, It must not be denied, that if the parts of any animal are so formed that 
they do not well support each other, the effect is disagreeable; but to have them simply otherwise, that 


is, not burthensome to one another, does not by any means produce beauty. 

SECT. V. Proportion further considered. 
Now if it be allowed, that almost every sort of form, and every manner of arrangement is consistent with 
beauty, I imagine it amounts to a concession that no particular proportions are necessary to it. But if I 
am not mistaken, a great deal of the opinions concerning proportion have arisen from this; that deformity 


has been considered as the opposite to beauty; and that the removal of the former of these qualities gave 
birth to the latter. This, 1757 


* 268:16~—23 (‘proportion’). 1759 
A : doit on ; : 
beauty. If. .. relative] beauty. I say the common proportions in each species of animals, because 
these proportions yary in all of them; then there can be no absolute proportion assigned which 
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custom will shew, that beauty, which is a positive and powerful quality, 
cannot result from it. We are so wonderfully formed, that whilst we are 
creatures vehemently desirous of novelty, we are as strongly attached to 
habit and custom. But it is the nature of things which hold us by custom to 
affect us very little whilst we are in possession of them, but strongly when 
they are absent. I remember to have frequented a certain place,! every day 
for a long time together; and I may truly say, that so far from finding 
pleasure in it, I was affected with a sort of weariness and disgust; I came, I 
went, I returned without pleasure; yet if by any means I passed by the usual 
time of my going thither, I was remarkably uneasy, and was not quiet till I 
had got into my old track. They who use snuff take it almost without being 
sensible that they take it, and the acute sense of smell is deadened, so as to 
feel hardly any thing from so sharp a stimulus; yet deprive the snuff-taker 
of his box, and he is the most uneasy mortal in the world. *Indeed so far are 
use and habit from being causes of pleasure, merely as such; that the effect 
of constant use is to make all things of whatever kind entirely unaffecting. 
For as use at last takes off the painful effect of many things, it reduces the 
pleasurable effect of others in the same manner, and brings both to a sort of 
mediocrity and indifference. Very justly is use called a second nature; and 
our natural and common state is one of absolute indifference, equally 
prepared for pain or pleasure. But when we are thrown out of this state, or 
deprived of any thing requisite to maintain us in it; when this chance does 
not happen by pleasure from some mechanical cause, we are always hurt. It 
is so with the second nature, custom, in all things which relate to it. Thus 
the want of the usual proportions in men and other animals is sure to 
disgust, though their presence is by no means any cause of real pleasure. It 
is true, that the proportions laid down as causes of beauty in the human 
body are frequently found in beautiful ones, because they are generally 
found in all mankind; but if it can be shewn too that they are found without 
beauty, and that beauty frequently exists without them, and that this 
beauty, where it exists, always can be assigned to other less equivocal 
causes, it will naturally lead us to conclude, that proportion and beauty are 
not ideas of the same nature. The true opposite to beauty is not dispropor- 
tion or deformity, but ugliness; and as it proceeds from causes opposite to 


constitutes an universal beauty; and a proportion which cannot be assigned, is, in other words, no 
proportion at all. But if proportion in natural things be relative, 1757 


! Perhaps the Grecian Coffee-House near Temple Bar, ‘a haunt of dramatists, critics, and actors 
rather than of dignified barristers’ (Dixon Wecter, Proc. Mod. Lang. Ass., lit, (1938) 1119, n. 48). 


2 269:14-24 (‘it’), 1759. 
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those of positive beauty, we cannot consider it until we come to treat of that. 
Between beauty and ugliness there is a sort of mediocrity, in which the 
assigned proportions are most commonly found, but this has no effect upon 
the passions. 


SEGIRVE 
Fitness not the CAUSE of BEAUTY. 


It is said that the idea of utility, or of a part’s being well adapted to answer 
its end, is the cause of beauty, or indeed beauty itself.' If it were not for this 
opinion, it had been impossible for the doctrine of proportion to have held 
its ground very long; the world would be soon weary of hearing of measures 
which related to nothing, either of a natural principle, or of a fitness to 
answer some end; the idea which mankind most commonly conceive of 
proportion, is the suitableness of means to certain ends, and where this 1s 
not the question, very seldom trouble themselves about the effect of differ- 
ent measures of things. Therefore it was necessary for this theory to insist, 
that not only artificial, but natural objects took their beauty from the fitness 
of the parts for their several purposes. But in framing this theory, I am 
apprehensive that experience was not sufficiently consulted. For on that 
principle, the wedge-like? snout of a swine, with its tough cartilage at the 
end, the little sunk eyes, and the whole make of the head, so well adapted to 
its offices of digging, and rooting, would be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a thing highly useful to this animal, 
would be likewise as beautiful in our eyes. The hedgehog, so well secured 
against all assaults by his prickly hide, and the porcupine with his missile 
quills, would be then considered as creatures of no small elegance.’ There 
are few animals, whose parts are better contrived than those of a monkey;* 
he has the hands of a man, joined to the springy limbs of a beast; he is 
admirably calculated for running, leaping, grappling, and climbing: and yet 


' Xenophon records Socrates arguing that a dung-basket may be beautiful and a golden shield ugly 
‘if the one be beautifully fitted to its purpose and the other ill’ (Memorabilia, m. viii. 4-7). Shaftesbury, 
in his Characteristicks, 3 vols., London, 1737, continued to insist that ‘the Truth or Beauty of every 
Figure or Statue is measur’d from the Perfection of Nature, in her just adapting of every Limb and 
Proportion to the Activity, Strength, Dexterity, Life and Vigour of the particular Species or Animal 
design'd’ (6th edn., 1737, iii. 180). Hogarth asserted in 1753 that ‘fitness’ is the first criterion of beauty; 
without it an object cannot be deemed beautiful (Analysis of Beauty, London, 1753, pp. 13-16). 

itself. If... (270:8-19) .. . wedge-like] itself. This notion is closely allied to the former one of 
proportion, but surely never arose from experience. For at that rate, the wedge-like. 1757 

5 elegance] beauty, 1757 
* The comment on the monkey which follows is somewhat reminiscent of Aristotle, Historia 


animatium, 2. 502a~-b. (For the tradition to which it is linked see William C. McDermott, The Ape in 
Antiquity, Baltimore, 1938.) 
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there are few animals which seem to have less beauty in the eyes of all 
mankind. 'I need say little on the trunk of the elephant, of such various 
usefulness, and which is so far from contributing to his beauty. How well 
fitted is the wolf for running and leaping? how admirably is the lion armed 
for battle? But will any one therefore call the elephant, the wolf, and the 
lion, beautiful animals? I believe nobody will think the form of a man’s legs 
so well adapted to running, as those of an horse, a dog, a deer, and several 
other creatures; at least they have not that appearance: yet I believe a well- 
fashioned human leg will be allowed far to exceed all these in beauty. If the 
fitness of parts was what constituted the loveliness of their form, the actual 
employment of them would undoubtedly much augment it; but this, 
though it is sometimes so upon another principle, is far from being always 
the case. A bird on the wing is not so beautiful as when it is perched; nay, 
there are several of the domestic fowls which are seldom seen to fly, and 
which are nothing the less beautiful on that account; yet birds are so 
extremely different in their form from the beast and human kinds, that you 
cannot on the principle of fitness allow them any thing agreeable, but in 
consideration of their parts being designed for quite other purposes. I never 
in my life chanced to see a peacock fly; and yet before, very long before I 
considered any aptitude in his form for the aerial life, I was struck with the 
extreme beauty which raises that bird above many of the best flying fowls in 
the world; though for any thing I saw, his way of living was much like that 
of the swine, which fed in the farm-yard along with him. The same may be 
said of cocks, hens, and the like; they are of the flying kind in figure; in their 
manner of moving not very different from men and beasts. ‘To leave these 
foreign examples; if beauty in our own species was annexed to use, men 
would be much more lovely than women; and strength and agility would be 
considered as the only beauties. But to call strength by the name of beauty, 
to have but one denomination for the qualities of a Venus and Hercules, so 
totally different in almost all respects, is surely a strange confusion of ideas, 
or abuse of words. The cause of this confusion, I imagine, proceeds from 
our frequently perceiving the parts of the human and other animal bodies to 
be at once very beautiful, and very well adapted to their purposes; and we 
are deceived by a sophism, which makes us take that for a cause which is 
only a concomitant; this is the sophism of the fly; who imagined he raised a 
great dust, because he stood upon the chariot that really raised it elhe 


1 271:2—25 (‘beasts’), 1759 
2 The ‘sophism’ is attributed by Francis Bacon (1561—1626) (Essay LIV, ‘Of Vain Glory’) to Aesop; 
it is in fact no. 16 of the fables of Laurentius Abstemius (Lorenzo Astemio, fl. c. 1500): “De musca quae 
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stomach, the lungs, the liver, as well as other parts, are incomparably well 
adapted to their purposes; yet they are far from having any beauty. Again, 
many things are very beautiful, in which it is impossible to discern any idea 
of use. And I appeal to the first and most natural feelings of mankind, 
whether on beholding a beautiful eye, or a well-fashioned mouth, or a well- 
turned leg, any ideas of their being well fitted for seeing, eating, or running, 
ever present themselves. What idea of use is it that flowers excite, the most 
beautiful part of the vegetable world? It is true, that the infinitely wise and 
good Creator has, of his bounty, frequently joined beauty to those things 
which he has made useful to us; but this does not prove that an idea of use 
and beauty are the same thing, or that they are any way dependent on each 
other. 


Si Cla Vib 
The REAL EFFECTS of FITNESS. 


When I excluded proportion and fitness from any share in beauty, I did not 
by any means intend to say that they were of no value, or that they ought to 
be disregarded in works of art. Works of art are the proper sphere of their 
power; and here it is that they have their full effect. Whenever the wisdom 
of our Creator intended that we should be affected with any thing, he did 
not confide the execution of his design to the languid and precarious oper- 
ation of our reason; but he endued it with powers and properties that 
prevent the understanding, and even the will, which seizing upon the senses 
and imagination, captivate the soul before the understanding is ready either 
to join with them or to oppose them. It is by a long deduction and much 
study that we discover the adorable wisdom of God in his works: when we 
discover it, the effect is very different, not only in the manner of acquiring 
it, but in its own nature, from that which strikes us without any preparation 
from the sublime or the beautiful. How different is the satisfaction of an 
anatomist, who discovers the use of the muscles and of the skin, the excel- 
lent contrivance of the one for the various movements of the body, and the 
wonderful texture of the other, at once a general covering, and at once a 
general outlet as well as inlet; how different is this from the affection which 
possesses an ordinary man at the sight of a delicate smooth skin, and all the 


quadrigis insidens pulverem se excitasse dicebat.’ If Burke read Abstemius (and not merely Bacon) 
his source may have been either a very common schoolbook, Aesopi phrygis fabulae... una cum 
nonnullis variorum autorum fabulis, orig. edn. 1635, Cambridge, 1670, p. 62, or Sir Roger L’Estrange 


at edn. 1692, Fables of Aesop and Other Eminent Mythologists with Moral Reflections, 8th edn., London, 
1738, no. 270. 
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other parts of beauty which require no investigation to be perceived? In the 
former case, whilst we look up to the Maker with admiration and praise, the 
object which causes it may be odious and distasteful; the latter very often so 
touches us by its power on the imagination, that we examine but little into 
the artifice of its contrivance; and we have need of a strong effort of our 
reason to disentangle our minds from the allurements of the object to a 
consideration of that wisdom which invented so powerful a machine. The 
effect of proportion and fitness, at least so far as they proceed from a mere 
consideration of the work itself, produce approbation, the acquiescence of 
the understanding, but not love, nor any passion of that species. When we 
examine the structure of a watch, when we come to know thoroughly the 
use of every part of it, satisfied as we are with the fitness of the whole, we are 
far enough from perceiving any thing like beauty in the watch-work itself; 
but let us look on the case, the labour of some curious artist in engraving, 
with little or no idea of use, we shall have a much livelier idea of beauty than 
we ever could have had from the watch itself, though the master-piece of 
Graham.! In beauty, as I said, the effect is previous to any knowledge of the 
use; but to judge of proportion, we must know the end for which any work 
is designed. According to the end the proportion varies. Thus there is one 
proportion of a tower, another of an house; one proportion of a gallery, 
another of an hall, another of a chamber. To judge of the proportions of 
these, you must be first acquainted with the purposes for which they were 
designed. Good sense and experience acting together, find out what is fit to 
be done in every work of art. We are rational creatures, and in all our works 
we ought to regard their end and purpose; the gratification of any passion, 
how innocent soever, ought only to be of secondary consideration. Herein is 
placed the real power of fitness and proportion; they operate on the under- 
standing considering them, which approves the work and acquiesces in it. 
The passions, and the imagination which principally raises them, have here 
very little to do. When a room appears in its original nakedness, bare walls 
and a plain ceiling; let its proportion be ever so excellent, it pleases very 
little; a cold approbation is the utmost we can reach; a much worse propor- 
tioned room, with elegant mouldings and fine festoons, glasses, and other 
merely ornamental furniture, will make the imagination revolt against the 
reason; it will please much more than the naked proportion of the first room 
which the understanding has so much approved, as admirably fitted for its 


| George Graham (1673-1751), one of a succession of great English clock and watch makers. He 
invented the mercurial pendulum and the deadbeat escapement. His fame is further attested by Field- 
ing’s reference to him in Amelia (1751), }. 1. 
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purposes. What I have here said and before concerning proportion, is by no 
means to persuade people absurdly to neglect the idea of use in the works of 
art. It is only to shew that these excellent things, beauty and proportion, are 
not the same; not that they should either of them be disregarded. 


SECT. VIII. 
The RECAPITULATION. 


On the whole; if such parts in human bodies as are found proportioned, 
were likewise constantly found beautiful, as they certainly are not; or if they 
were so situated, as that a pleasure might flow from the comparison, which 
they seldom are; or if any assignable proportions were found, either in 
plants or animals, which were always attended with beauty, which never 
was the case; or if, where parts were well adapted to their purposes, they 
were constantly beautiful, and when no use appeared, there was no beauty, 
which is contrary to all experience; we might conclude, that beauty con- 
sisted in proportion or utility. But since, in all respects, the case is quite 
otherwise; we may be satisfied, that beauty does not depend on these, let it 
owe its origin to what else it will. 


SECT EX 
Perfection not the CAUSE of BEAUTY. 


There is another notion current, pretty closely allied to the former; that 
Perfection is the constituent cause of beauty.! This opinion has been made to 
extend much further than to sensible objects. But in these, so far is perfec- 
tion, considered as such, from being the cause of beauty; that this quality, 
where it is highest in the female sex, almost always carries with it an idea of 
weakness and imperfection. Women are very sensible of this; for which 
reason, they learn to lisp, to totter in their walk, to counterfeit weakness, 
and even sickness. In all this, they are guided by nature. Beauty in distress 
is much the most affecting beauty. Blushing has little less power; and 
modesty in general, which is a tacit allowance of imperfection, is itself 
considered as an amiable quality, and certainly heightens every other that is 


' Socrates, in Plato’s Republic, argues that ‘good style and harmony and grace and rhythm spring 
naturally from goodness of nature—not the good-nature we politely speak of when we really mean 
weakness—but from a truly good and beautiful character of mind’ (400D). Thomas Aquinas (1227-74) 
believed that ‘a certain wholeness or perfection’ is an essential constitutent of beauty: ‘beauty and 
goodness are inseparable’ (Summa, xxxiy. 8: 1. v. 4). Shaftesbury maintained this tradition: ‘what is 
BEAUTIFUL is Harmonious and Proportionable; what is Harmonious and Proportionable, is TRUE; and what 
is at once both Beautiful and True, is, of consequence, Agreeable and Goov’ (Characteristicks, iti. 182-3). 
Cf. Mark Akenside, The Pleasures of Imagination, London, 1744; 7th edn., London, 1765, i. 360-76. 
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so. I know, it is in every body’s mouth, that we ought to love perfection. 
This is to me a sufficent proof, that it is not the proper object of love. Who 
ever said, we ought to love a fine woman, or even any of these beautiful 
animals, which please us? Here to be affected, there is no need of the 
concurrence of our will. 


SEC ix. 
How Far the IDEA of BEAUTY may be 
Applied to the QUALITIES of the MIND. 


Nor is this remark in general less applicable to the qualities of the mind. 
Those virtues which cause admiration, and are of the sublimer kind, pro- 
duce terror rather than love. Such as fortitude, justice, wisdom, and the 
like. Never was any man amiable by force of these qualities. Those which 
engage our hearts, which impress us with a sense of loveliness, are the softer 
virtues; easiness of temper, compassion, kindness and liberality; though 
certainly those latter are of less immediate and momentous concern to 
society, and of less dignity. But it is for that reason that they are so amiable. 
The great virtues turn principally on dangers, punishments, and troubles, 
and are exercised rather in preventing the worst mischiefs, than in dispens- 
ing favours; and are therefore not lovely, though highly venerable. The 
subordinate turn on reliefs, gratifications, and indulgences; and are there- 
fore more lovely, though inferior in dignity. Those persons who creep into 
the hearts of most people, who are chosen as the companions of their softer 
hours, and their reliefs from care and anxiety, are never persons of shining 
qualities, nor strong virtues. It is rather the soft green of the soul on which 
we rest our eyes, that are fatigued with beholding more glaring objects. It is 
worth observing, how we feel ourselves affected in reading the characters of 
Cesar, and Cato, as they are so finely drawn and contrasted in Sallust. In 
one, the ignoscendo, largiundo; in the other, nil largiundo. In one, the muiseris 
perfugium; in the other, malis perniciem.' In the latter we have much to 
admire, much to reverence, and perhaps something to fear; we respect him, 
but we respect him at a distance. The former makes us familiar with him; 
we love him, and he leads us whither he pleases. To draw things closer to 


1 Bellum Catilinae, 54. 3 (‘. . . pernicies’): ‘In one the forgiving, dispensing largesse; in the other, not 
giving bribes. In one a refuge for the wretched, in the other, a scourge of the wicked.’ Burke had 
expressed his admiration for Sallust—‘one of the best Historians among the romans’—and ‘his beautiful 
painting of Characters’, in a letter to Shackleton, 21 Mar. 1747 (Corr. i. 89). The contrast between 
Caesar and Cato occurs elsewhere in eighteenth-century writings, e.g. Steele, The Christian Hero (1701), 
in Tracts and Pamphlets, ed. R. Blanchard, Baltimore, 1944, pp. 12-16; Hume, A Treatise of Human 
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our first and most natural feelings, I will add a remark made upon reading 
this section by an ingenious friend. The authority of a father, so useful to 
our well-being, and so justly venerable upon all accounts, hinders us from 
having that entire love for him that we have for our mothers, where the 
parental authority is almost melted down into the mother’s fondness and 
indulgence. But we generally have a great love for our grandfathers, in 
whom this authority is removed a degree from us, and where the weakness 
of age mellows it into something of a feminine partiality. 


SCI SE 
How Far the IDEA of BEAUTY May be Applied to VIRTUE. 


From what has been said in the foregoing section, we may easily see, how far 
the application of beauty to virtue may be made with propriety. The general 
application of this quality! to virtue, has a strong tendency to confound our 
ideas of things; and it has given rise to an infinite deal of whimsical theory; 
as the affixing the name of beauty to proportion, congruity and perfection, 
as well as to qualities of things yet more remote from our natural ideas of it, 
and from one another, has tended to confound our ideas of beauty, and left 
us no standard or rule to judge by, that was not even more uncertain and 
fallacious than our own fancies. 7This loose and inaccurate manner of 
speaking, has therefore misled us both in the theory of taste and of morals; 
and induced us to remove the science of our duties from their proper basis, 
(our reason, our relations, and our necessities,) to rest it upon foundations 
altogether visionary and unsubstantial. 


SEGIpexX ID 
The REAL CAUSE of BEAUTY. 


Having endeavoured to shew what beauty is not, it remains that we should 
examine, at least with equal attention, in what it really consists. Beauty is a 
thing much too affecting not to depend upon some positive qualities. And, 
since it is no creature of our reason, since it strikes us without any reference 
to use, and even where no use at all can be discerned, since the order and 
method of nature is generally very different from our measures and propor- 
tions, we must conclude that beauty is, for the greater part, some quality in 
bodies,* acting mechanically upon the human mind by the intervention of 
the senses. We ought therefore to consider attentively* in what manner 
those sensible qualities are disposed, in such things as by experience we find 


: quality] metaphorical quality, 1757 * 276:19—23 (‘unsubstantial’), 1759 
* quality in bodies] merely sensible quality, 1757 * consider attentively] consider, 1757 
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beautiful, or which excite in us the passion of love, or some correspondent 
affection. 


Sel ee LL Le 
Beautiful OBJECTS SMALL. 


The most obvious point that presents itself to us in examining any object, 
is its extent or quantity. And what degree of extent prevails in bodies, that 
are held beautiful, may be gathered from the usual manner of expression 
concerning it. I am told that in most languages, the objects of love are 
spoken of under diminutive epithets. It is so in all the languages of which I 
have any knowledge. In Greek the «wv, and other diminutive terms, are 
almost always the terms of affection and tenderness. These diminutives 
were commonly added by the Greeks to the names of persons with whom 
they conversed on terms of friendship and familiarity. Though the Romans 
were a people of less quick and delicate feelings, yet they naturally slid into 
the lessening termination upon the same occasions. Anciently in the English 
language the diminishing /ing was added to the names of persons and things 
that were the objects of love. Some we retain still, as darling, (or little dear) 
and a few others. But to this day in ordinary conversation, it is usual to add 
the endearing name of /itt/e to every thing we love; the French and Italians 
make use of these affectionate diminutives even more than we. In the animal 
creation, out of our own species, it is the small we are inclined to be fond of; 
little birds, and some of the smaller kinds of beasts. A great beautiful thing, 
is a manner of expression scarcely ever used; but that of a great ugly thing, 
is very common. There is a wide difference between admiration and love. 
The sublime, which is the cause of the former, always dwells on great 
objects, and terrible; the latter on small ones, and pleasing; we submit to 
what we admire, but we love what submits to us; in one case we are forced, 
in the other we are flattered into compliance. In short, the ideas of the 
sublime and the beautiful stand on foundations so different, that it is hard, 
I had almost said impossible, to think of reconciling them in the same 
subject, without considerably lessening the effect of the one or the other 
upon the passions. So that attending to their quantity, beautiful objects are 
comparatively small. 


Gael Ve 


Smoothness. 


The next property constantly observable in such objects is Smoothness.* A 


pabantaasecte 2. 
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quality so essential to beauty, that I do not now recollect any thing beautiful 
that is not smooth. In trees and flowers, smooth leaves are beautiful; smooth 
slopes of earth in gardens; smooth streams in the landscape; smooth coats of 
birds and beasts in animal beauties; in fine women, smooth skins; and in 
several sorts of ornamental furniture, smooth and polished surfaces. A very 
considerable part of the effect of beauty is owing to this quality; indeed the 
most considerable. For take any beautiful object, and give it a broken and 
rugged surface, and however well formed it may be in other respects, it 
pleases no longer. Whereas let it want ever so many of the other constitu- 
ents, if it wants not this, it becomes more pleasing than almost all the others 
without it. This seems to me so evident, that I am a good deal surprised, 
that none who have handled the subject have made any mention of the 
quality of smoothness in the enumeration of those that go to the forming of 
beauty. For indeed any ruggedness, any sudden projection, any sharp angle, 
is in the highest degree contrary to that idea. 


SEGIGRY: 
Gradual VARIATION. 


But as perfectly beautiful bodies are not composed of angular parts, so their 
parts never continue long in the same right line.* They vary their direction 
every moment, and they change under the eye by a deviation continually 
carrying on, but for whose beginning or end you will find it difficult to 
ascertain a point. The view of a beautiful bird will illustrate this observa- 
tion. Here we see the head increasing insensibly to the middle, from whence 
it lessens gradually until it mixes with the neck; the neck loses itself in a 
larger swell, which continues to the middle of the body, when the whole 
decreases again to the tail; the tail takes a new direction; but it soon varies 
its new course; it blends again with the other parts; and the line is perpetu- 
ally changing, above, below, upon every side. In this description I have 
before me the idea of a dove; it agrees very well with most of the conditions 
of beauty. It is smooth and downy; its parts are (to use that expression) 
melted into one another; you are presented with no sudden protuberance 
through the whole, and yet the whole is continually changing. Observe that 
part of a beautiful woman where she is perhaps the most beautiful, about the 
neck and breasts; the smoothness; the softness; the easy and insensible 
swell; the variety of the surface, which is never for the smallest space the 


* Part 5. sect. 23.1 


' This note should read: ‘Part 4. sect. 23.’ 
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same; the deceitful maze, through which the unsteady eye slides giddily, 
without knowing where to fix, or whither it is carried. Is not this a demon- 
stration of that change of surface continual and yet hardly perceptible at any 
point which forms one of the great constituents of beauty? 'It gives me no 
small pleasure to find that I can strengthen my theory in this point, by the 
opinion of the very ingenious Mr. Hogarth;? whose idea of the line of 
beauty I take in general to be extremely just. But the idea of variation, 
without attending so accurately to the manner of the variation, has led him 
to consider angular figures as beautiful; these figures, it is true, vary greatly; 
yet they vary in a sudden and broken manner; and I do not find any natural 
object which is angular, and at the same time beautiful. Indeed few natural 
objects are entirely angular. But I think those which approach the most 
nearly to it, are the ugliest. I must add too, that, so far as I could observe of 
nature, though the varied line is that alone in which complete beauty is 
found, yet there is no particular line which is always found in the most 
completely beautiful; and which is therefore beautiful in preference to all 
other lines. At least I never could observe it. 


SECIA XV L 
Delicacy. 


An air of robustness and strength is very prejudicial to beauty. An appear- 
ance of delicacy, and even of fragility, is almost essential to it. Whoever 
examines the vegetable or animal creation, will find this observation to be 
founded in nature. It is not the oak, the ash, or the elm, or any of the robust 
trees of the forest, which we consider as beautiful; they are awful and 
majestic; they inspire a sort of reverence. It is the delicate myrtle, it is the 
orange, it is the almond, it is the jessamine, it is the vine, which we look on 
as vegetable beauties. It is the flowery species, so remarkable for its weak- 
ness and momentary duration, that gives us the liveliest idea of beauty, and 
elegance. Among animals; the greyhound is more beautiful than the mastiff, 
and the delicacy of a gennet, a barb,’ or an Arabian horse, is much more 
amiable than the strength and stability of some horses of war or carriage. I 
need here say little of the fair sex, where I believe the point will be easily 
allowed me. The beauty of women is considerably owing to their weakness, 
or delicacy, and is even enhanced by their timidity, a quality of mind 

' 279:3-16 (‘it’), 1759. 

2 Although Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty was published in 1753 Burke appears to have discovered it 
only after the 1st edn. of his own Enquiry had appeared. For Hogarth on ‘the line of beauty’, see his 


Analysis, chs. ix-x; on ‘variation’, passim; on ‘angular figures’, ch. ty. 
3 ‘gennet’ (jennet), a small Spanish horse; barb, a swift, Barbary horse. 
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analogous to it. I would not here be understood to say, that weakness 
betraying very bad health has any share in beauty; but the ill effect of this 
is not because it is weakness, but because the ill state of health which 
produces such weakness alters the other conditions of beauty; the parts in 
such a case collapse; the bright colour, the /umen purpureum juvente' is gone; 
and the fine variation is lost in wrinkles, sudden breaks, and right lines. 


SECT. XVIL 
Beauty in COLOUR. 


As to the colours usually found in beautiful bodies; it may be somewhat 
difficult to ascertain them, because in the several parts of nature, there is an 
infinite variety. However, even in this variety, we may mark out something 
on which to settle. First, the colours of beautiful bodies must not be dusky 
or muddy, but clean and fair. Secondly, they must not be of the strongest 
kind. Those which seem most appropriated to beauty, are the milder of 
every sort; light greens; soft blues; weak whites; pink reds; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours be strong and vivid, they are always diversified, and 
the object is never of one strong colour; there are almost always such a 
number of them (as in variegated flowers) that the strength and glare of each 
is considerably abated. In a fine complexion, there is not only some variety 
in the colouring, but the colours, neither the red nor the white are strong 
and glaring. Besides, they are mixed in such a manner, and with such 
gradations, that it is impossible to fix the bounds. On the same principle it 
is, that the dubious colour in the necks and tails of peacocks, and about the 
heads of drakes, is so very agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of shape and 
colouring are as nearly related, as we can well suppose it possible for things 
of such different natures to be. 


SEC TAX VIL. 
Recapitulation. 


On the whole, the qualities of beauty, as they are merely sensible qualities, 
are the following. First, to be comparatively small. Secondly, to be smooth. 
Thirdly, to have a variety in the direction of the parts; but fourthly, to have 
those parts not angular, but melted as it were into each other. Fifthly, to be 
of a delicate frame, without any remarkable appearance of strength. Sixthly, 
to have its colours clear and bright; but not very strong and glaring. 
Seventhly, or if it should have any glaring colour, to have it diversified with 


' ‘the bright radiance of youth’. 
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others. These are, I believe, the properties on which beauty depends; 
properties that operate by nature, and are less liable to be altered by caprice, 
or confounded by a diversity of tastes, than any others. 


we Gale OA De 
The PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The Phystognomy has a considerable share in beauty, especially in that of our 
own species. The manners give a certain determination to the countenance, 
which being observed to correspond pretty regularly with them, is capable of 
joining the effect of certain agreeable qualities of the mind to those of the 
body. So that to form a finished human beauty, and to give it its full 
influence, the face must be expressive of such gentle and amiable qualities, as 
correspond with the softness, smoothness, and delicacy of the outward form. 


SE Cl 
Unease aay 


I have hitherto purposely omitted to speak of the Eye, which has so great a 
share in the beauty of the animal creation, as it did not fall so easily under the 
foregoing heads, though in fact it is reducible to the same principles. I think 
then, that the beauty of the eye consists, first, in its clearness; what coloured 
eye Shall please most, depends a good deal on particular fancies; but none are 
pleased with an eye, whose water (to use that term) is dull and muddy.* We 
are pleased with the eye in this view, on the principle upon which we like 
diamonds, clear water, glass, and such like transparent substances. 
Secondly, the motion of the eye contributes to its beauty, by continually 
shifting its direction; but a slow and languid motion is more beautiful than a 
brisk one; the latter is enlivening; the former lovely. Thirdly, with regard to 
the union of the eye with the neighbouring parts, it is to hold the same rule 
that is given of other beautiful ones; it is not to make a strong deviation from 
the line of the neighbouring parts; nor to verge into any exact geometrical 
figure. Besides all this, the eye affects, as it is expressive of some qualities of 
the mind, and its principal power generally arises from this; so that what we 
have just said of the physiognomy is applicable here. 


SEG xXL 
Ugliness. 


It may perhaps appear like a sort of repetition of what we have before said, 
to insist here upon the nature of Ugliness. As I imagine it to be in all respects 


* Part 4. Sect. 25: 
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the opposite to those qualities which we have laid down for the constituents 
of beauty. But though ugliness be the opposite to beauty, it is not the 
opposite to proportion and fitness. For it is possible that a thing may be very 
ugly with any proportions, and with a perfect fitness to any uses. Ugliness 
I imagine likewise to be consistent enough with an idea of the sublime. But 
I would by no means insinuate that ugliness of itself'is a sublime idea, unless 
united with such qualities as excite a strong terror. 


SECT. XXIL 
Grace. 


Gracefulness is an idea not very different from beauty; it consists in much 
the same things. Gracefulness is an idea belonging to posture and motion. In 
both these, to be graceful, it is requisite that there be no appearance of 
difficulty; there is required a small inflexion of the body; and a composure 
of the parts, in such a manner, as not to incumber each other, nor to appear 
divided by sharp and sudden angles. In this ease, this roundness, this 
delicacy of attitude and motion, it is that all the magic of grace consists, and 
what is called its je ne scai quoi; as will be obvious to any observer who 
considers attentively the Venus de Medicis, the Antinous, or any statue 
generally allowed to be graceful in an high degree. 


SEC Tox iue 
Elegance and SPECIOUSNESS. 


When any body is composed of parts smooth and polished, without press- 
ing upon each other, without shewing any ruggedness or confusion, and at 
the same time affecting some regular shape, I call it elegant. It is closely allied 
to the beautiful, differing from it only in this regularity; which however, as 
it makes a very material difference, in the affection produced, may very well 
constitute another species. Under this head I rank those delicate and regular 
works of art, that imitate no determinate object in nature, as elegant build- 
ings, and pieces of furniture. When any object partakes of the 
abovementioned qualities, or of those of beautiful bodies, and is withal of 
great dimensions; it is full as remote from the idea of mere beauty. I call it 
fine or specious.! 


SEG TASSXIVE 
The BEAUTIFUL in FEELING. 


The foregoing description of beauty, so far as is taken in by the eye, may be 


' i.e. pleasing to the sight, lovely. 
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greatly illustrated by describing the nature of objects, which produce a 
similar effect through the touch. This I call the beautiful in Feeling. It 
corresponds wonderfully with what causes the same species of pleasure to 
the sight. There is a chain in all our sensations; they are all but different 
sorts of feeling, calculated to be affected by various sorts of objects, but all 
to be affected after the same manner. All bodies that are pleasant to the 
touch, are so by the slightness of the resistance they make. Resistance is 
either to motion along the surface, or to the pressure of the parts on one 
another; if the former be slight, we call the body, smooth; if the latter, soft. 
The chief pleasure we receive by feeling, is in the one or the other of these 
qualities; and if there be a combination of both, our pleasure is greatly 
increased. This is so plain, that it is rather more fit to illustrate other things, 
than to be illustrated itself by any example. The next source of pleasure in 
this sense, as in every other, is the continually presenting somewhat new; 
and we find that bodies which continually vary their surface, are much the 
most pleasant, or beautiful, to the feeling, as any one that pleases may 
experience. The third property in such objects is, that though the surface 
continually varies its direction, it never varies it suddenly. The application 
of any thing sudden, even though the impression itself have little or nothing 
of violence, 1s disagreeable. ‘The quick application of a finger a little warmer 
or colder than usual, without notice, makes us start; a slight tap on the 
shoulder, not expected, has the same effect. Hence it is that angular bodies, 
bodies that suddenly vary the direction of the outline, afford so little pleas- 
ure to the feeling. Every such change is a sort of climbing or falling in 
miniature; so that squares, triangles, and other angular figures, are neither 
beautiful to the sight nor feeling. Whoever compares his state of mind, on 
feeling soft, smooth, variated, unangular bodies, with that in which he finds 
himself, on the view of a beautiful object, will perceive a very striking 
analogy in the effects of both; and which may go a good way towards 
discovering their common cause. Feeling and sight in this respect, differ in 
but a few points. The touch takes in the pleasure of softness, which is not 
primarily an object of sight; the sight on the other hand comprehends 
colour, which can hardly be made perceptible to the touch; the touch again 
has the advantage in a new idea of pleasure resulting from a moderate 
degree of warmth; but the eye triumphs in the infinite extent and multiplic- 
ity of its objects. But there is such a similitude in the pleasures of these 
senses, that I am apt to fancy, if it were possible that one might discern 
colour by feeling, (as it is said some blind men have done) that the same 
colours, and the same disposition of colouring, which are found beautiful to 
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the sight, would be found likewise most grateful to the touch. But setting 
aside conjectures, let us pass to the other sense; of hearing. 


SEG EL: 
The BEAUTIFUL in SOUNDS. 


In this sense we find an equal aptitude to be affected in a soft and delicate 
manner; and how far sweet or beautiful sounds agree with our descriptions 
of beauty in other senses, the experience of every one must decide. Milton 
has described this species of music in one of his juvenile poems.* I need not 
say that Milton was perfectly well versed in that art; and that no man hada 
finer ear, with a happier manner of expressing the affections of one sense by 
metaphors taken from another.' The description is as follows. 


—And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian ars; 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that tye 

The hidden soul of harmony.’ 


Let us parallel this with the softness, the winding surface, the unbroken 
continuance, the easy gradation of the beautiful in other things; and all the 
diversities of the several senses, with all their several affections, will rather 
help to throw lights from one another to finish one clear, consistent idea of 
the whole, than to obscure it by their intricacy and variety. 

To the abovementioned description I shall add one or two remarks. The 
first 1s; that the beautiful in music will not bear that loudness and strength 
of sounds, which may be used to raise other passions; nor notes, which are 
shrill, or harsh, or deep; it agrees best with such as are clear, even, smooth, 
and weak. The second is; that great variety, and quick transitions from one 
measure or tone to another, are contrary to the genius of the beautiful in 
music. Such! transitions often excite mirth, or other sudden and tumultu- 
ous passions; but not that sinking, that melting, that languor, which is the 
characteristical effect of the beautiful, as it regards every sense. The passion 
excited by beauty is in fact nearer to a species of melancholy, than to jollity 


* Tl allegro. [| ne’er am merry, when I hear sweet music. SHAKESPEAR.4 
' another.] another, as any man that ever was, 1757 ? L’Allegro, \l. 135-6, 139-44. 
* In 1757 s. xxvi began here; the two sections following were numbered sequentially. 

* The Merchant of Venice, v. i. 69 (‘Iam never merry . . .’) 
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and mirth. I do not here mean to confine music to any one species of notes, 
or tones, neither is it an art in which I can say I have any great skill. My sole 
design in this remark is, to settle a consistent idea of beauty. The infinite 
variety of the affections of the soul will suggest to a good head, and skilful 
ear, a variety of such sounds, as are fitted to raise them. It can be no 
prejudice to this, to clear and distinguish some few particulars, that belong 
to the same class, and are consistent with each other, from the immense 
croud of different, and sometimes contradictory ideas, that rank vulgarly 
under the standard of beauty. And of these it is my intention to mark such 
only of the leading points as shew the conformity of the sense of hearing, 
with all the other senses in the article of their pleasures. 


SECT] XXViL- 
Taste and SMELL. 


This general agreement of the senses is yet more evident on minutely 
considering those of taste and smell. We metaphorically apply the idea of 
sweetness to sights, and sounds; but as the qualities of bodies by which they 
are fitted to excite either pleasure or pain in these senses, are not so obvious 
as they are in the others, we shall refer an explanation of their analogy, 
which is a very close one, to that part, wherein we come to consider the 
common efficient cause of beauty as it regards all the senses. I do not think 
any thing better fitted to establish a clear and settled idea of visual beauty, 
than this way of examining the similar pleasures of other senses; for one part 
is sometimes clear in one of the senses, that is more obscure in another; and 
where there is a clear concurrence of all, we may with more certainty speak 
of any one of them. By this means, they bear witness to each other; nature 
is, as it were, scrutinized; and we report nothing of her, but what we receive 
from her own information. 


SECT XXVIE 
The SUBLIME and BEAUTIFUL COMPARED. 


On closing this general view of beauty, it naturally occurs, that we should 
compare it with the sublime; and in this comparison there appears a 
remarkable contrast. For sublime objects are vast in their dimensions, 
beautiful ones comparatively small; beauty should be smooth, and polished, 
the great, rugged and negligent; beauty should shun the right line, yet 
deviate from it insensibly; the great in many cases loves the right line, and 
when it deviates, it often makes a strong deviation; beauty should not be 
obscure; the great ought to be dark and gloomy; beauty should be light and 
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delicate; the great ought to be solid, and even massive. ‘They are indeed 
ideas of a very different nature, one being founded on pain, the other on 
pleasure; and however they may vary afterwards from the direct nature of 
their causes, yet these causes keep up an eternal distinction between them, 
a distinction never to be forgotten by any whose business it is to affect the 
passions. 'In the infinite variety of natural combinations we must expect to 
find the qualities of things the most remote imaginable from each other 
united in the same object. We must expect also to find combinations of the 
same kind in the works of art. But when we consider the power of an object 
upon our passions, we must know that when any thing is intended to affect 
the mind by the force of some predominant property, the affection pro- 
duced is like to be the more uniform and perfect, if all the other properties 
or qualities of the object be of the same nature, and tending to the same 
design as the principal; 


If black, and white blend, soften, and unite, 
A thousand ways, are there no black and white? 


If the qualities of the sublime and beautiful are sometimes found united, 
does this prove, that they are the same, does it prove, that they are any way 
allied, does it prove even that they are not opposite and contradictory? Black 
and white may soften, may blend, but they are not therefore the same. Nor 
when they are so softened and blended with each other, or with different 
colours, is the power of black as black, or of white as white, so strong as 
when each stands uniform and distinguished. 


The end of the Third Part. 


' 286:6—23 (‘distinguished’), 1759. 
> Pope, Essay on Man, ii. 213-14 (‘If white and black blend . . . is there no black or white?’). 
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SEGE FL 
Of the EFFICIENT CAUSE of the SUBLIME and BEAUTIFUL. 


When I say, I intend to enquire into the efficient cause of sublimity and 
beauty, I would not be understood to say, that I can come to the ultimate 
cause. I do not pretend that I shall ever be able to explain, why certain 
affections of the body produce such a distinct emotion of mind, and no 
other; or why the body is at all affected by the mind, or the mind by the 
body. A little thought will shew this to be impossible. But I conceive, if we 
can discover what affections of the mind produce certain emotions of the 
body; and what distinct feelings and qualities of body shall produce certain 
determinate passions in the mind, and no others, I fancy a great deal will be 
done; something not unuseful towards a distinct knowledge of our passions, 
so far at least as we have them at present under our consideration. This is 
all, I believe, we can do. If we could advance a step farther, difficulties 
would still remain, as we should be still equally distant from the first cause. 
When Newton first discovered the property of attraction, and settled its 
laws, he found it served very well to explain several of the most remarkable 
phznomena in nature; but yet with reference to the general system of 
things, he could consider attraction but as an effect, whose cause at that 
time he did not attempt to trace. But when he afterwards began to account 
for it by a subtle elastic zther,' this great man (if in so great a man it be not 
impious to discover any thing like a blemish) seemed to have quitted his 
usual cautious manner of philosophising; since, perhaps, allowing all that 
has been advanced on this subject to be sufficiently proved, I think it leaves 
us with as many difficulties as it found us. That great chain of causes, which 
linking one to another even to the throne of God himself, can never be 
unravelled by any industry of ours. When we go but one step beyond the 
immediately sensible qualities of things, we go out of our depth. All we do 
after, is but a faint struggle, that shews we are in an element which does not 
belong to us. So that when I speak of cause, and efficient cause, I only mean, 
certain affections of the mind, that cause certain changes in the body; or 
certain powers and properties in bodies, that work a change in the mind. As 
if I were to explain the motion of a body falling to the ground, I would say 


! Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica, trans. A. Motte, 2 vols., London, 1729, ii. 393. See 
James Sambrook, The Eighteenth Century, 1700-1789, London, 1986, ch. 1. 
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it was caused by gravity, and I would endeavour to shew after what manner 
this power operated, without attempting to shew why it operated in this 
manner; or if I were to explain the effects of bodies striking one another by 
the common laws of percussion, I should not endeavour to explain how 
motion itself is communicated. 


SECGizaIE 


Association. 


It is no small bar in the way of our enquiry into the cause of our passions, 
that the occasion of many of them are given, and that their governing 
motions are communicated! at a time when we have not capacity to reflect 
on them; at a time of which all sort of memory is worn out of our minds. For 
besides such things as affect us in various manners according to their 
natural powers, there are associations made at that early season, which we 
find it very hard afterwards to distinguish from natural effects. Not to 
mention the unaccountable antipathies which we find in many persons, we 
all find it impossible to remember when a steep became more terrible than 
a plain; or fire or water more dreadful than a clod of earth; though all these 
are very probably either conclusions from experience, or arising from the 
premonitions of others; and some of them impressed, in all likelihood, 
pretty late. But as it must be allowed that many things affect us after a 
certain manner, not by any natural powers they have for that purpose, but 
by association; so it would be absurd on the other hand, to say that all things 
affect us by association only;* since some things must have been originally 
and naturally agreeable or disagreeable, from which the others derive their 
associated powers; and it would be, I fancy, to little purpose to look for 
the cause of our passions in association, until we fail of it in the natural 
properties of things. 


SEG ESL 
Cause of PAIN and FEAR. 


I have before observed,* that whatever is qualified to cause terror 1S 
a foundation capable of the sublime; to which I add, that not only these, 
but many things from which we cannot probably apprehend any danger 
have a similar effect, because they operate in a similar manner. I observed 
too,! that whatever produces pleasure, positive and original pleasure, is fit to 


* Part 1. sect. 8.3 + Part 1. sect. to. 
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* This note should read more appropriately: ‘Part 1. sect. 7.’ 
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have beauty engrafted on it. Therefore, to clear up the nature of these 
qualities, it may be necessary to explain the nature of pain and pleasure on 
which they depend.'! A man who suffers under violent bodily pain; (I 
suppose the most violent, because the effect may be the more obvious.) I say 
a man in great pain’ has his teeth set, his eye-brows are violently contracted, 
his forehead is wrinkled, his eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair stands on end, the voice is forced out in short shrieks 
and groans, and the whole fabric totters. Fear or terror, which is an appre- 
hension of pain or death, exhibits exactly the same effects, approaching in 
violence to those just mentioned in proportion to the nearness of the cause, 
and the weakness of the subject. This is not only so in the human species, 
but I have more than once observed in dogs, under an apprehension of 
punishment, that they have writhed their bodies, and yelped, and howled, 
as if they had actually felt the blows. From hence I conclude that pain, and 
fear, act upon the same parts of the body, and in the same manner, though 
somewhat differing in degree. That pain and fear consist in an unnatural 
tension of the nerves; that this is sometimes accompanied with an unnatural 
strength, which sometimes suddenly changes into an extraordinary weak- 
ness; that these effects often come on alternately, and are sometimes mixed 
with each other. This is the nature of all convulsive agitations, especially in 
weaker subjects, which are the most liable to the severest impressions of 
pain and fear. The only difference between pain and terror, is, that things 
which cause pain operate on the mind, by the intervention of the body; 
whereas things that cause terror generally affect the bodily organs by the 
operation of the mind suggesting the danger; but both agreeing, either 
primarily, or secondarily, in producing a tension, contraction, or violent 
emotion of the nerves,* they agree likewise in every thing else. For it 


* T do not here enter into the question debated among physiologists, whether pain be the effect of a 
contraction, or a tension of the nerves. Either will serve my purpose; for by tension, I mean no more 
than a violent pulling of the fibres, which compose any muscle or membrane, in whatever way this is 
done. 


| In the passage which follows Burke perhaps draws on Lucretius, De rerum natura, 3. 152-60. It is 
possible, too, that he was acquainted with 4 Method to Learn to Design the Passions, by Charles Le Brun 
(1619—90), trans. John Williams, London, 1734 (from the original in 1698). Le Brun gives ‘a particular 
description of the different effects [the Passions] produce on the outward parts; which he plainly 
demonstrates by abundance of Figures, Designed by himself’ (Williams, p. x). With reference to 
Burke’s account of a man ‘in great pain’ see Le Brun’s figures 12-14, 24—5, 35, and accompanying 
observations; on Burke’s description of the physical effects of love (below pp. 303-4) see Le Brun’s 
figure 15 and his commentary on it (4 Method, introd. A. T. McKenzie, Augustan Reprint Society nos. 
200-1, Los Angeles, 1980, pp. 31-4, 41, 48-9). See also Barbara C. Oliver, ‘Edmund Burke’s Enquiry 
and the Baroque Theory of the Passions’, Studies in Burke and his Time, xii (1970), 161-76. 
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appears very clearly to me, from this, as well as from many other examples, 
that when the body is disposed, by any means whatsoever, to such emotions 
as it would acquire by the means of a certain passion, it will of itself excite 
something very like that passion in the mind. 


SEG IseLve 
Continued. 


To this purpose Mr. Spon,! in his Recherches d’Antiquité, gives us a 
curious story of the celebrated physiognomist Campanella;’ this man, it 
seems, had not only made very accurate observations on human faces, but 
was very expert in mimicking such, as were any way remarkable. When he 
had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of those he had to deal with, he 
composed his face, his gesture, and his whole body, as nearly as he could 
into the exact similitude of the person he intended to examine; and then 
carefully observed what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by this change. 
So that, says my author, he was able to enter into the dispositions and 
thoughts of people, as effectually as if he had been changed into the very 
men. I have often observed, that on mimicking the looks and gestures, of 
angry, or placid, or frighted, or daring men, I have involuntarily found my 
mind turned to that passion whose appearance I endeavoured to imitate; 
nay, | am convinced it is hard to avoid it; though one strove to separate the 
passion from its correspondent gestures. Our minds and bodies are so 
closely and intimately connected, that one is incapable of pain or pleasure 
without the other. Campanella, of whom we have been speaking, could so 
abstract his attention from any sufferings of his body, that he was able to 
endure the rack itself without much pain; and in lesser pains, every body 
must have observed, that when we can employ our attention on any thing 
else, the pain has been for a time suspended; on the other hand, if by any 
means the body is indisposed to perform such gestures, or to be stimulated 
into such emotions as any passion usually produces in it, that passion itself 
never can arise, though its cause should be never so strongly in action; 
though it should be merely mental, and immediately affecting none of the 


' Jacob Spon (1647-85), a physician, chiefly known for his archaeological expedition to Italy, Greece, 
and the Near East in 1675-6, with the English botanist and archaeologist Sir George Wheler (1650— 
1723), in an age when direct exploration of Greek remains was in its early stages. He recovered 
numerous Greek and Latin inscriptions. In his Recherches curieuses d’antiquité (Lyon, 1683) he discusses 
the value of medals as an historical guide to the personal appearance of the monarchs represented; 
consequently he mentions physiognomy and relates the story of Campanella (p. 358). 

f Tomasso Campanella (1568—1639), Italian Dominican and philosopher. He rejected scholastic 
Aristotelianism and advocated the direct study of man and nature. He was imprisoned at Naples for his 
alleged involvement in a plot against the Spaniards, and there tortured. 
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senses. As an opiate, or spirituous liquors shall suspend the operation of 
grief, or fear, or anger, in spite of all our efforts to the contrary; and this by 
inducing in the body a disposition contrary to that which it receives from 
these passions. 


SECT. V. 
How the SUBLIME is Produced. 


Having considered terror as producing an unnatural tension and certain 
violent emotions of the nerves; it easily follows, from what we have just said, 
that whatever is fitted to produce such a tension, must be productive of a 
passion similar to terror,* and consequently must be a source of the sub- 
lime, though it should have no idea of danger connected with it. So that 
little remains towards shewing the cause of the sublime, but to shew that the 
instances we have given of it in the second part, relate to such things, as are 
fitted by nature to produce this sort of tension, either by the primary 
operation of the mind or the body. With regard to such things as affect 
by the associated idea of danger, there can be no doubt but that they 
produce terror, and act by some modification of that passion; and that 
terror, when sufficiently violent, raises the emotions of the body just 
mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if the sublime is built on terror, or 
some passion like it, which has pain for its object; it is previously proper to 
enquire how any species of delight can be derived from a cause so ap- 
parently contrary to it. I say, delight, because, as I have often remarked, it is 
very evidently different in its cause, and in its own nature, from actual and 
positive pleasure. 


SEG IAAVL 
How Pain Can be a CAUSE of DELIGHT. 


Providence has so ordered it, that a state of rest and inaction, however it 
may flatter our indolence, should be productive of many inconveniencies; 
that it should generate such disorders, as may force us to have recourse to 
some labour, as a thing absolutely requisite to make us pass our lives with 
tolerable satisfaction; for the nature of rest is to suffer all the parts of our 
bodies to fall into a relaxation, that not only disables the members from 
performing their functions, but takes away the vigorous tone of fibre which 
is requisite for carrying on the! natural and necessary secretions. At the 
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same time, that in this languid inactive state, the nerves are more liable to 
the most horrid convulsions, than when they are sufficiently braced and 
strengthened. Melancholy, dejection, despair, and often self-murder, is the 
consequence of the gloomy view we take of things in this relaxed state of 
body. The best remedy for all these evils is exercise or labour; and labour is 
a surmounting of difficulties, an exertion of the contracting power of the 
muscles; and as such resembles pain, which consists in tension or contrac- 
tion, in every thing but degree. Labour is not only requisite to preserve the 
coarser organs in a state fit for their functions, but it is equally necessary to 
these finer and more delicate organs, on which, and by which, the imagin- 
ation, and perhaps the other mental powers act. Since it is probable, that not 
only the inferior parts of the soul, as the passions are called, but the 
understanding itself makes use of some fine corporeal instruments in its 
operation; though what they are, and where they are, may be somewhat 
hard to settle: but that it does make use of such, appears from hence; that a 
long exercise of the mental powers induces a remarkable lassitude of the 
whole body; and on the other hand, that great bodily labour, or pain, 
weakens, and sometimes actually destroys the mental faculties. Now, as 
a due exercise is essential to the coarse muscular parts of the constitution, 
and that without this rousing they would become languid, and diseased, the 
very same rule holds with regard to those finer parts we have mentioned; to! 
have them in proper order, they must be shaken and worked to a proper 
degree. 


SECT. VII. 
Exercise Necessary for the FINER ORGANS. 


As common labour, which is a mode of pain, is the exercise of the grosser, 
a mode of terror is the exercise of the finer parts of the system; and if a 
certain mode of pain be of such a nature as to act upon the eye or the ear, as 
they are the most delicate organs, the affection approaches more nearly to 
that which has a mental cause. In all these cases, if the pain and terror 
are so modified as not to be actually noxious; if the pain is not carried 
to violence, and the terror is not conversant about the present destruction of 
the person, as these emotions clear the parts, whether fine, or gross, of 
a dangerous and troublesome incumbrance, they are capable of producing 
delight; not pleasure, but a sort of delightful horror, a sort of tranquility 
tinged with terror; which as it belongs to self-preservation is one of 


: diseased, the . . . to] diseased, and clogged with heterogeneous and hurtful matter; the very same 
rule holds with regard to the former; to, 1757 
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the strongest of all the passions. Its object is the sublime.* Its highest degree 
I call astonishment, the subordinate degrees are awe, reverence, and respect, 
which by the very etymology of the words shew from what source they are 
derived, and how they stand distinguished from positive pleasure. 


SECT. VIII. 
Why Things not Dangerous Produce a PASSION Like TERROR. 


‘A mode of terror, or of pain, is always the cause of the sublime. For terror, 
or associated danger, the foregoing explication is, I believe, sufficient. It will 
require something more trouble to shew, that such examples, as I have 
given of the sublime in the second part, are capable of producing a mode of 
pain, and of being thus allied to terror, and to be accounted for on the same 
principles. And first of such objects as are great in their dimensions. I speak 
of visual objects. 


Si Gist 
Why VISUAL OBJECTS of GREAT DIMENSIONS are SUBLIME. 


Vision is performed by having a picture formed by the rays of light which 
are reflected from the object, painted in one piece, instantaneously, on the 
retina, or last nervous part of the eye.' Or, according to others, there is but 
one point of any object painted on the eye in such a manner as to be 
perceived at once; but by moving the eye, we gather up with great celerity, 
the several parts of the object, so as to form one uniform piece. If the former 
opinion be allowed,! it will be considered, that though all the light reflected 
from a large body should strike the eye in one instant; yet we must suppose 
that the body itself is formed of a vast number of distinct points, every one 
of which, or the ray from every one, makes an impression on the retina. So 
that, though the image of one point should cause but a small tension of this 
membrane, another, and another, and another stroke, must in their progress 
cause a very great one, until it arrives at last to the highest degree; and the 
whole capacity of the eye, vibrating in all its parts must approach near to the 
nature of what causes pain, and consequently must produce an idea of 
the sublime. Again, if we take it, that one point only of an object is distin- 
guishable at once; the matter will amount nearly to the same thing, or rather 


elzanteseche: 
imPartenescctarja lealt2esect.w2. 
i Part 2. sect. 7: 


| Burke’s interest in the science of optics led him to attend a course of lectures by ‘the famous oculist 
John Taylor (see pp. 26—7 above) in early 1745 (Corr. i. 40, 44). 
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it will make the origin of the sublime from greatness of dimension yet 
clearer. For if but one point is observed at once, the eye must traverse the 
vast space of such bodies with great quickness, and consequently the fine 
nerves and muscles destined to the motion of that part must be very much 
strained; and their great sensibility must make them highly affected by this 
straining. Besides, it signifies just nothing to the effect produced, whether 
a body has its parts connected and makes its impression at once; or making 
but one impression of a point at a time, it causes a succession of the same, 
or others, so quickly, as to make them seem united; as is evident from the 
common effect of whirling about a lighted torch or piece of wood; which if 
done with celerity, seems a circle of fire.! 


SEG iw 
Unity Why Requisite to VASTNESS. 


It may be objected to this theory, that the eye generally receives an equal 
number of rays at all times, and that therefore a great object cannot affect it 
by the number of rays, more than that variety of objects which the eye must 
always discern whilst it remains open. But to this I answer, that admitting 
an equal number of rays, or an equal quantity of luminous particles to strike 
the eye at all times, yet if these rays frequently vary their nature, now to 
blue, now to red, and so on, or their manner of termination as to a number 
of petty squares, triangles, or the like, at every change, whether of colour or 
shape, the organ has a sort of relaxation or rest; *but this relaxation and 
labour so often interrupted, is by no means productive of ease; neither has 
it the effect of vigorous and uniform labour. Whoever has remarked the 
different effects of some strong exercise, and some little piddling action, 
will understand why a teazing fretful employment, which at once wearies 
and weakens the body, should have nothing great; these sorts of impulses 
which are rather teazing than painful, by continually and suddenly altering 
their tenor and direction, prevent that full tension, that species of uniform 
labour which is allied to strong pain,’ and causes the sublime. The sum total 


' Newton, using the example of whirling a burning coal, makes the same observation in his Opticks 
3rd edn., London, 1721, p. 123. 

* 294:22—29 (‘direction’), 1759. Critical Reviem, iii. 369: ‘We likewise conceive . . . he is mistaken in 
his theory . . . Such a quick and abrupt succession of contrasted colours and shapes, will demand a quick 
succession of changes in the conformation of the eye, which, instead of relaxing and refreshing, harrass 
the organ into the most painful exertions. Not but that in vast objects, the eye demands a repose, as a 
man finds enjoyment and rest in sitting down at the end of a long excursion; yet he would find it very 
unpleasant and even fatiguing to sit down and rest at the end of every six yards.’ 

* prevent that .. . pain] which prevents that tension, that species of labour which is allied to pain, 
1757 
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of things of various kinds, though it should equal the number of the uni- 
form parts composing some one entire object, is not equal in its effect upon 
the organs of our bodies. Besides the one already assigned, there is 
another very! strong reason for the difference. The mind in reality hardly 
ever can attend diligently to more than one thing at a time; if this thing be 
little, the effect is little, and a number of other little objects cannot engage 
the attention; the mind is bounded by the bounds of the object; and what is 
not attended to, and what does not exist, are much the same in the effect; 
but the eye or the mind (for in this case there is no difference) in great 
uniform objects does not readily arrive at their bounds; it has no rest, whilst 
it contemplates them; the image is much the same every where. So 
that every thing great by its quantity must necessarily be, one, simple and 
entire. 


SEG yx 
The ARTIFICIAL INFINITE. 


We have observed, that a species of greatness arises from the artificial 
infinite; and that this infinite consists in an uniform succession of great 
parts: we observed too, that the same uniform succession had a like power 
in sounds. But because the effects of many things are clearer in one of the 
senses than in another, and that all the senses bear an analogy to, and 
illustrate one another; I shall begin with this power in sounds, as the cause 
of the sublimity from succession is rather more obvious in the sense of 
hearing. And I shall here once for all observe, that an investigation of the 
natural and mechanical causes of our passions, besides the curiosity of the 
subject, gives, if they are discovered, a double strength and lustre to any 
rules we deliver on such matters. When the ear receives any simple sound, 
it is struck by a single pulse of the air, which makes the ear-drum and the 
other membranous parts vibrate according to the nature and species of the 
stroke. If the stroke be strong, the organ of hearing suffers a considerable 
degree of tension. If the stroke be repeated pretty soon after, the repetition 
causes an expectation of another stroke. And it must be observed, that 
expectation itself causes a tension. This is apparent in many animals, who, 
when they prepare for hearing any sound, rouse themselves, and prick up 
their ears; so that here the effect of the sounds is considerably augmented by 
a new auxiliary, the expectation. But though after a number of strokes, we 
expect still more, not being able to ascertain the exact time of their arrival, 


1 Besides . . . very] It is next to rest in all things, to vary our labour; and it is not so only in our 
labours, but in our studies. Besides this, there is a very, 1757 
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when they arrive, they produce a sort of surprise, which increases this 
tension yet further. For, I have observed, that when at any time I have 
waited very earnestly for some sound, that returned at intervals, (as the 
successive firing of cannon)! though I fully expected the return of the 
sound, when it came, it always made me start a little; the ear-drum suffered 
a convulsion, and the whole body consented with it. The tension of the part 
thus increasing at every blow, by the united forces of the stroke itself, the 
expectation, and the surprise, it is worked up to such a pitch as to be capable 
of the sublime; it is brought just to the verge of pain. Even when the cause 
has ceased; the organs of hearing being often successively struck in a similar 
manner, continue to vibrate in that manner for some time longer; this is an 
additional help to the greatness of the effect. 


SEC Ie xLE 
The VIBRATIONS Must be Similar. 


But if the vibration be not similar at every impression, it can never be 
carried beyond the number of actual impressions; for move any body, as a 
pendulum, in one way, and it will continue to oscillate in an arch of the same 
circle, until the known causes make it rest; but if after first putting it in 
motion in one direction, you push it into another, it can never reassume the 
first direction; because it can never move itself, and consequently it can 
have but the effect of that last moticn; whereas, if in the same direction you 
act upon it several times, it will describe a greater arch, and move a longer 
time. 


SEG iex Ul: 
The EFFECTS of SUCCESSION in VISUAL OBJECTS Explained. 


If we can comprehend clearly how things operate upon one of our senses; 
there can be very little difficulty in conceiving in what manner they affect 
the rest. To say a great deal therefore upon the corresponding affections of 
every sense, would tend rather to fatigue us by an useless repetition, than to 
throw any new light upon the subject, by that ample and diffuse manner of 
treating it; but as in this discourse we chiefly attach ourselves to the 
sublime, as it affects the eye, we shall consider particularly why a successive 
disposition of uniform parts in the same right line should be sublime,* 


* Part 2. sect. ro. 


' Burke may have been recalling the Dublin celebrations on the anniversary of the discovery of the 
1641 rebellion, when ‘the great guns of the Castle were fired. The Church bells were rung ....(W. E. 
H. Lecky, A History of Ireland in the 18th Century, London, 1892, i. 322). 
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and upon what principle this disposition is enabled to make a comparatively 
small quantity of matter produce a grander effect, than a much larger 
quantity disposed in another manner. To avoid the perplexity of general 
notions; let us set before our eyes a colonnade of uniform pillars planted in 
a right line; let us take our stand, in such a manner, that the eye may shoot 
along this colonnade, for it has its best effect in this view. In our present 
situation it is plain, that the rays from the first round pillar will cause in the 
eye a vibration of that species; an image of the pillar itself. The pillar 
immediately succeeding increases it; that which follows renews and 
enforces the impression; each in its order as it succeeds, repeats impulse 
after impulse, and stroke after stroke, until the eye long exercised in one 
particular way cannot lose that object immediately; and being violently 
roused by this continued agitation, it presents the mind with a grand or 
sublime conception. But instead of viewing a rank of uniform pillars; let us 
suppose, that they succeed each other, a round and a square one 
alternately. In this case the vibration caused by the first round pillar per- 
ishes as soon as it is formed; and one of quite another sort (the square) 
directly occupies its place; which however it resigns as quickly to the round 
one; and thus the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up one image and laying 
down another, as long as the building continues. From whence it is obvious, 
that at the last pillar, the impression is as far from continuing as it was at the 
very first; because in fact, the sensory can receive no distinct impression but 
from the last; and it can never of itself resume a dissimilar impression: 
besides, every variation of the object is a rest and relaxation to the organs of 
sight; and these reliefs prevent that powerful emotion so necessary to 
produce the sublime. To produce therefore a perfect grandeur in such 
things as we have been mentioning, there should be a perfect simplicity, an 
absolute uniformity in disposition, shape and colouring. Upon this 
principle of succession and uniformity it may be asked, why a long bare 
wall should not be a more sublime object than a colonnade; since the 
succession is no way interrupted; since the eye meets no check; since 
nothing more uniform can be conceived? A long bare wall is certainly not so 
grand an object as a colonnade of the same length and height. It is not 
altogether difficult to account for this difference. When we look at a naked 
wall, from the evenness of the object, the eye runs along its whole space, 
and arrives quickly at its termination; the eye meets nothing which may 
interrupt its progress; but then it meets nothing which may detain it a 
proper time to produce a very great and lasting effect. The view of a bare 
wall, if it be of a great height and length, is undoubtedly grand: but this 
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is only one idea, and not a repetition of similar ideas; it is therefore great, not 
so much upon the principle of infinity, as upon that of vastness. But we are 
not so powerfully affected with any one impulse, unless it be one of a 
prodigious force indeed, as we are with a succession of similar impulses; 
because the nerves of the sensory do not (if I may use the expression) 
acquire a habit of repeating the same feeling in such a manner as to continue 
it longer than its cause is in action; besides, all the effects which I have 
attributed to expectation and surprise in sect. Il. can have no place in a bare 
wall. 


SEG TX: 
Locke’s OPINION Concerning DARKNESS, Considered. 


It is Mr. Locke’s opinion, that darkness is not naturally an idea of terror; 
and that, though an excessive light is painful to the sense, that the greatest 
excess of darkness is no ways troublesome.! He observes indeed in another 
place, that a nurse or an old woman having once associated the ideas of 
ghosts and goblins with that of darkness; night ever after becomes painful 
and horrible to the imagination.’ The authority of this great man is doubt- 
less as great, as that of any man can be, and it seems to stand in the way of 
our general principle.* We have considered darkness as a cause of the 
sublime; and we have all along considered the sublime as depending on 
some modification of pain or terror; so that, if darkness be no way painful or 
terrible to any, who have not had their minds early tainted with supersti- 
tions, it can be no source of the sublime to them. But with all deference to 
such an authority; it seems to me, that an association of a more general 
nature, an association which takes in all mankind may make darkness terri- 
ble; for in utter darkness, it is impossible to know in what degree of safety 
we stand; we are ignorant of the objects that surround us; we may every 
moment strike against some dangerous obstruction; we may fall down a 
precipice the first step we take; and if an enemy approach, we know not in 
what quarter to defend ourselves; in such a case strength is no sure 
protection; wisdom can only act by guess; the boldest are staggered, and he 


who would pray for nothing else towards his defence, is forced to pray for 
light. 
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As to the association of ghosts and goblins; surely it is more natural to 
think, that darkness being originally an idea of terror, was chosen as a fit 
scene for such terrible representations, than that such representations have 
made darkness terrible. The mind of man very easily slides into an error of 
the former sort; but it is very hard to imagine, that the effect of an idea? so 
universally terrible in all times, and in all countries, as darkness, could 
possibly have been owing to a set of idle stories, or to any cause of a nature 
so trivial, and of an operation so precarious. 


SECGIR XV, 
Darkness Terrible in Its Own Nature. 


Perhaps it may appear on enquiry, that blackness and darkness are in some 
degree painful by their natural operation, independent of any associations 
whatsoever. I must observe, that the ideas of darkness and blackness are 
much the same; and they differ only in this, that blackness is a more confined 
idea. Mr. Cheselden has given us a very curious story of a boy, who had been 
born blind, and continued so until he was thirteen or fourteen years old; he 
was then couched for a cataract, by which operation he received his sight. 
Among many remarkable particulars that attended his first perceptions, and 
judgments on visual objects, Cheselden tells us, that the first time the boy 
saw a black object, it gave him great uneasiness; and that some time after, 
upon accidentally seeing a negro woman, he was struck with great horror at 
the sight.* The horror, in this case, can scarcely be supposed to arise from 
any association. The boy appears by the account to have been particularly 
observing, and sensible for one of his age: and therefore, it is probable, if the 


' Homer, //iad, xvii. 645—7: (Pope, [lad, xvii. 728 —32) ‘Oh King! oh Father! hear my humble Pray’r: 
Dispel this Cloud, the Light of Heav’n restore; 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more: 
If Greece must perish, we thy Will obey, 
But let us perish in the Face of Day!’ 
The passage from Homer is quoted also by Longinus, On the Sublime, 9. 
2 the effect of an idea] an idea. 1757 3 darkness,| darkness has been, 1757 
+ William Cheselden (1688—1752), distinguished English surgeon known chiefly for his lateral oper- 
ation for the stone. Burke’s reference here is to Cheselden’s lengthy ‘Account of some Observations made 
by a young Gentleman, who was born blind, or lost his Sight so early, that he had no Remembrance of ever 
having seen, and was couch’d between 13 and 14 Years of Age’ (Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, xxxv (1729), 447—50). Burke particularly has in mind the following statement: ‘Now Scarlet [the 
boy] thought the most beautiful of all Colours, and of others the most gay were then most pleasing, whereas 
the first Time he saw Black, it gave him great Uneasiness, yet after a little Time he was reconcil’d to it; but 
some Months after, seeing by accident a Negroe Woman, he was struck with great Horror at the Sight’ (p. 
448). Burke’s conclusions drawn from this case were questioned in the Literary Magazine, i. 188. 
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great uneasiness he felt at the first sight of black had arisen from its 
connexion with any other disagreeable ideas, he would have observed and 
mentioned it. For an idea, disagreeable only by association, has the cause of 
its ill effect on the passions evident enough at the first impression; 1n 
ordinary cases, it is indeed frequently lost; but this is, because the original 
association was made very early, and the consequent impression repeated 
often. In our instance, there was no time for such an habit; and there is no 
reason to think, that the ill effects of black on his imagination were more 
owing to its connexion with any disagreeable ideas, than that the good effects 
of more cheerful colours were derived from their connexion with pleasing 
ones. They had both probably their effects from their natural operation. 


SUC hae Ll: 
Why Darkness is Terrible. 


It may be worth while to examine, how darkness can operate in such a 
manner as to cause pain. It is observable, that! still as we recede from the 
light, nature has so contrived it, that the pupil is enlarged by the retiring of 
the iris, in proportion to our recess. Now instead of declining from it but a 
little, suppose that we withdraw entirely from the light; it is reasonable to 
think, that the contraction of the radial fibres of the iris? is proportionably 
greater; and that this part may by great darkness come to be so contracted, 
as to strain the nerves that compose it beyond? their natural tone; and by 
this means to produce a painful sensation. Such a tension it seems there 
certainly is, whilst we are involved in darkness; for in such a state whilst the 
eye remains open, there is a continual nisus* to receive light; this is manifest 
from the flashes, and luminous appearances which often seem in these 
circumstances to play before it; and which can be nothing but the effect of 
spasms, produced by its own efforts in pursuit of its object; several other 
strong impulses will produce the idea of light in the eye, besides the 
substance of light itself, as we experience on many occasions. Some who 


' It is... that] that is, to produce a tension in those nerves, which form the organs of sight. It may 
be observed, that, 1757 


* the contraction . . . iris] the expansion of the iris, 1757 


* so contracted, . . . beyond] so expanded, as to stretch the nerves that compose it far beyond, 1757 
* Le. striving. 

> 300:29-301:14 (‘see’), 1759. Monthly Review, xvi. 48on.: ‘The muscles of the uvea act in the 
contraction, but are relaxed in the dilatation of the ciliary circle. Therefore, when the pupil dilates, they 
are in a state of relaxation, and the relaxed state of a muscle, is its state of rest. In an amaurosis, where 
these muscles are never employed, the pupil is always dilated. Hence darkness is a state of rest to the 
visual organ, and consequently the obscurity which he justly remarks to be often a cause of the sublime, 


can affect the sensory by no painful impression; so that the sublime is often caused by a relaxation of the 
muscles, as well as by a tension.’ 
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allow darkness to be a cause of the sublime, would infer from the dilatation 
of the pupil, that a relaxation may be productive of the sublime as well as a 
convulsion; but they do not, I believe, consider, that although the circular 
ring of the iris be in some sense a sphincter, which may possibly be dilated 
by a simple relaxation, yet in one respect it differs from most of the other 
sphincters of the body, that it is furnished with antagonist muscles, which 
are the radial fibres of the iris; no sooner does the circular muscle begin to 
relax, than these fibres wanting their counterpoise, are forcibly drawn back, 
and open the pupil to a considerable wideness. But though we were not 
apprized of this, I believe any one will find if he opens his eyes and makes 
an effort to see in a dark place, that a very perceivable pain ensues. And I 
have heard some ladies remark, that after having worked a long time upon 
a ground! of black, their eyes were so pained and weakened they could 
hardly see. It may perhaps be objected to this theory of the mechanical 
effect of darkness, that’ the ill effects of darkness or blackness seem rather 
mental than corporeal; and I own it is true, that they do so; and so do all 
those that depend on the affections of the finer parts of our system. The ill 
effects of bad weather appear often no otherwise, than in a melancholy and 
dejection of spirits, though without doubt, in this case, the bodily organs 
suffer first, and the mind through these organs. 


SCI 2OWEL 
The EFFECTS of BLACKNESS. 


Blackness is but a partial darkness; and therefore it derives some of its 
powers from being mixed and surrounded with coloured bodies. In its own 
nature, it cannot be considered as a colour. Black bodies, reflecting none, or 
but a few rays, with regard to sight, are but as so many vacant spaces 
dispersed among the objects we view. When the eye lights on one of these 
vacuities, after having been kept in some degree of tension by the play of the 
adjacent colours upon it, it suddenly falls into a relaxation; out of which it 
as suddenly recovers by a convulsive spring. To illustrate this; let us con- 
sider, that when we intend to sit on a chair, and find it much lower than was 
expected, the shock is very violent; much more violent than could be 
thought from so slight a fall as the difference between one chair and another 
can possibly make. If, after descending a flight of stairs, we attempt inad- 
vertently to take another step in the manner of the former ones, the shock 
is extremely rude and disagreeable; and by no art, can we cause such a shock 


1 A piece of cloth used as a basis for embroidery. 
2 objected to... that] objected, that, 1757 
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by the same means, when we expect and prepare for it. When I say, that this 
is owing to having the change made contrary to expectation; I do not mean 
solely, when the mind expects. I mean likewise, that when any organ of sense 
is for some time affected in some one manner, if it be suddenly affected 
otherwise there ensues a convulsive motion; such a convulsion as is caused 
when any thing happens against the expectance of the mind. And though it 
may appear strange that such a change as produces a relaxation, should 
immediately produce a sudden convulsion; it is yet most certainly so, and so 
in all the senses. Every one knows that sleep is a relaxation; and that silence, 
where nothing keeps the organs of hearing in action, is in general fittest to 
bring on this relaxation; yet when a sort of murmuring sounds dispose a 
man to sleep, let these sounds cease suddenly, and the person immediately 
awakes; that is, the parts are braced up suddenly, and he awakes. This I have 
often experienced myself, and I have heard the same from observing per- 
sons. In like manner, if a person in broad day light were falling asleep, to 
introduce a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that time, though 
silence and darkness in themselves, and not suddenly introduced, are very 
favourable to it. This | knew only by conjecture on the analogy of the senses 
when I first digested these observations; but I have since experienced it. 
And I have often experienced, and so have a thousand others; that on the 
first inclining’ towards sleep, we have been suddenly awakened with a most 
violent start; and that this start was generally preceded by a sort of dream of 
our falling down a precipice: whence does this strange motion arise; but 
from the too sudden relaxation of the body, which by some mechanism in 
nature restores itself by as quick and vigorous an exertion of the contracting 
power of the muscles? the dream itself is caused by this relaxation; and it is 
of too uniform a nature to be attributed to any other cause. The parts relax 
too suddenly, which is in the nature of falling; and this accident of the body 
induces this image in the mind. When we are in a confirmed state of health 
and vigour, as all changes are then less sudden, and less on the extreme,? we 
can seldom complain of this disagreeable sensation. 


SHEAR OIA 
The EFFECTS of BLACKNESS MODERATED. 


Though the effects of black be painful originally, we must not think they 
always continue so. Custom reconciles us to every thing. After we have been 
used to the sight of black objects, the terror abates, and the smoothness and 


' inclining] declining, 1757 


* less sudden . . . extreme] less violent with us, 1757 
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glossiness or some agreeable accident of bodies so coloured, softens in some 
measure the horror and sternness of their original nature; yet the nature of 
the original impression still continues. Black will always have something 
melancholy in it, because the sensory will always find the change to it from 
other colours too violent; or if it occupy the whole compass of the sight, it 
will then be darkness; and what was said of darkness, will be applicable here. 
I do not purpose to go into all that might be said to illustrate this theory of 
the effects of light and darkness; neither will I examine all the different 
effects produced by the various modifications and mixtures of these two 
causes. If the foregoing observations have any foundation in nature, I 
conceive them very sufficient to account for all the phenomena that can 
arise from all the combinations of black with other colours. To enter into 
every particular, or to answer every objection, would be an endless labour. 
We have only followed the most leading roads, and we shall observe the 
same conduct in our enquiry into the cause of beauty. 


eT REAR 8 Be 
Whe PHYSICAL CAUSE of LOVE. 


When we have before us such objects as excite love and complacency, the 
body is affected, so far as I could observe, much in the following manner. 
The head reclines something on one side; the eyelids are more closed than 
usual, and the eyes roll gently with an inclination to the object, the mouth 
is a little opened, and the breath drawn slowly, with now and then a low 
sigh: the whole body is composed, and the hands fall idly to the sides. All 
this is accompanied with an inward sense of melting and languor. These 
appearances are always proportioned to the degree of beauty in the object, 
and of sensibility in the observer. And this gradation from the highest pitch 
of beauty and sensibility, even to the lowest of mediocrity and indifference, 
and their correspondent effects, ought to be kept in view, else this descrip- 
tion will seem exaggerated, which it certainly is not. But from this descrip- 
tion it is almost impossible not to conclude, that beauty acts by relaxing the 
solids of the whole system. There are all the appearances of such a relax- 
ation; and a relaxation somewhat below the natural tone seems to me to be 
the cause of all positive pleasure.' Who is a stranger to that manner of 
! 303:33-304:10 (‘Optics’), 1759. Critical Review, iti. 369-70: ‘But how will this theory agree with 
those tumults and transports that beauty so often excites? . . . to use the words of an English ballad, 


—For, whilst I gaze, my bosom glows; 
My blood in tides impet’ous flows; 
Hope, fear and joy alternate roll, 

And floods of transport whelm my soul.’ 
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expression so common in all times and in all countries, of being softened, 
relaxed, enervated, dissolved, melted away by pleasure? The universal 
voice of mankind, faithful to their feelings, concurs in affirming this uni- 
form and general effect; and although some odd and particular instance may 
perhaps be found, wherein there appears a considerable degree of positive 
pleasure, without all the characters of relaxation, we must not therefore 
reject the conclusion we had drawn from a concurrence of many experi- 
ments, but we must still retain it, subjoining the exceptions which may 
occur according to the judicious rule laid down by Sir Isaac Newton in the 
third book of his Optics.! Our position will, I conceive, appear confirmed 
beyond? any reasonable doubt, if we can shew that such things as we have 
already observed to be the genuine constituents of beauty, have each of 
them separately taken a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And if it 
must be allowed us, that the appearance of the human body, when all 
these constituents are united together before the sensory, further favours 
this opinion, we may venture, I believe, to conclude, that the passion called 
love is produced by this relaxation. By the same method of reasoning, 
which we have used in the enquiry into the causes of the sublime, we may 
likewise conclude, that as a beautiful object presented to the sense, by 
causing a relaxation in the body, produces the passion of love in the mind; 
so if by any means the passion should first have its origin in the mind, a 
relaxation of the outward organs will as certainly ensue in a degree pro- 
portioned to the cause. 


ol CAR, DOS 
Why SMOOTHNESS is BEAUTIFUL. 


It is to explain the true cause of visual beauty, that I call in the assistance of 
the other senses. If it appears that smoothness is a principal cause of pleasure 
to the touch, taste, smell, and hearing, it will be easily admitted a constitu- 
ent of visual beauty; especially as we have before shewn, that this quality is 
found almost without exception in all bodies that are by general consent 


' Opticks (3rd edn., 1721), p. 380: ‘although the arguing from Experiments and Observations by 
Induction be no Demonstration of general Conclusions; yet it is the best way of arguing which the 
Nature of Things admits of, and may be looked upon as so much the stronger, by how much the 
Induction is more general. And if no Exception occur from Phenomena, the Conclusion may be 
pronounced generally. But if at any time afterwards any Exception shall occur from Experiments, it may 
then begin to be pronounced with such Exceptions as occur.’ Burke could have read the passage in 4 
Course of Lectures in Natural Philosophy, Dublin, 1739, p- x, by Richard Helsham (1682?—1738), first 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at Trinity College, Dublin; but see also below p. 311n. 2. 

* Our position . . . beyond] This will, I conceive, appear beyond. 1757 
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held beautiful. There! can be no doubt that bodies which are rough and 
angular, rouse and vellicate’ the organs of feeling,’ causing a sense of pain, 
which consists in the violent tension or contraction of the muscular fibres. 
On the contrary, the application of smooth bodies relax; gentle stroking 
with a smooth hand allays violent pains and cramps, and relaxes the suffer- 
ing parts from their unnatural tension; and it has therefore very often no 
mean effect in removing swellings and obstructions. The sense of feeling is 
highly gratified with smooth bodies. A bed smoothly laid, and soft, that is, 
where the resistance is every way inconsiderable, is a great luxury, disposing 
to an universal relaxation, and inducing beyond any thing else, that species 
of it called sleep. 


SECT. XXI. 
Sweetness, Its Nature. 


Nor is it only in the touch, that smooth bodies cause positive pleasure 
by relaxation. In the smell and taste, we find all things agreeable to them, 
and which are commonly called sweet, to be of a smooth nature, and 
that they all evidently tend to relax their respective sensories. Let us first 
consider the taste. Since it is most easy to enquire into the property of 
liquids, and since all things seem to want a fluid vehicle to make them tasted 
at all, I intend rather to consider the liquid than the solid parts of our food. 
The vehicles of all tastes are water and oi/. And what determines the taste is 
some salt, which affects variously according to its nature, or its manner of 
being combined with other things. Water and oil simply considered 
are capable of giving some pleasure to the taste. Water, when simple, is 
insipid, inodorous, colourless, and smooth; it is found when not cold to 
be a great resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the fibres; this power it 
probably owes to its smoothness. For as fluidity depends, according to 
the most general opinion, on the roundness, smoothness, and weak co- 
hesion of the component parts of any body; and as water acts merely as a 
simple fluid; it follows, that the cause of its fluidity is likewise the cause 
of its relaxing quality; namely, the smoothness and slippery texture of 
its parts. The other fluid vehicle of tastes is oi/. This too, when simple, 
is insipid,* inodorous, colourless, and smooth to the touch and taste. 
It is smoother than water, and in many cases yet more relaxing. Oil is 


1 beautiful. There] beautiful. Now with respect to the sense of feeling, there, 1757 
2 i.e. twitch or pluck. 3 organs of feeling,] parts, 1757 
+ insipid,] somewhat insipid, 1757 
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in some degree pleasant to the eye, the touch and the taste, insipid as 
it is. Water is not so grateful, which I do not know on what principle 
to account for, other than that water is not so soft and smooth. Suppose 
that to this oil or water were added a certain quantity of a specific salt, which 
had a power of putting the nervous papilla of the tongue into a gentle 
vibratory motion; as suppose sugar dissolved in it. The smoothness of 
the oil, and the vibratory power of the salt, cause the sense we call 
sweetness. In all sweet bodies, sugar, or a substance very little different 
from sugar, is constantly found; every species of salt examined by the 
microscope has its own distinct, regular, invariable form. That of nitre is a 
pointed oblong; that of sea salt an exact cube; that of sugar a perfect 
globe. If you have tried how smooth globular bodies, as the marbles 
with which boys amuse themselves, have affected the touch when they 
are rolled backward and forward and over one another, you will easily 
conceive how sweetness, which consists in a salt of such nature, affects the 
taste; for a single globe, (though somewhat pleasant to the feeling) yet by 
the regularity of its form, and the somewhat too sudden deviation of its 
parts from a right line, it is nothing near so pleasant to the touch as 
several globes, where the hand gently rises to one and falls to another; and 
this pleasure is greatly increased if the globes are in motion, and sliding 
over one another; for this soft variety prevents that weariness, which the 
uniform disposition of the several globes would otherwise produce. Thus in 
sweet liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle though most probably round, are 
yet so minute as to conceal the figure of their component parts from 
the nicest inquisition of the microscope; and consequently being so 
excessively minute, they have a sort of flat simplicity to the taste, 
resembling the effects of plain smooth bodies to the touch; for if a 
body be composed of round parts excessively small, and packed 
pretty closely together, the surface will be both to the sight and touch as 
if it were nearly plain and smooth. It is clear from their unveiling 
their figure to the microscope, that the particles of sugar are 
considerably larger than those of water or oil, and consequently that 
their effects from their roundness will be more distinct and palpable to 
the nervous papilla of that nice organ the tongue: they will induce that 
sense called sweetness, which in a weak manner we discover in oil, and 
in a yet weaker in water; for insipid as they are, water and oil are in some 
degree sweet; and it may be observed, that insipid things of all kinds 


approach more nearly to the nature of sweetness than to that of any other 
taste. 
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Sweetness Relaxing. 


In the other senses we have remarked, that smooth things are relaxing. Now 
it ought to appear that sweet things, which are the smooth of taste, are 
relaxing too.' It is remarkable, that in some languages soft and sweet have 
but one name. Douwx in French signifies soft as well as sweet. The Latin 
Dulcis, and the Italian Dolce, have in many cases the same double signifi- 
cation. That sweet things are generally relaxing is evident; because all such, 
especially those which are most oily, taken frequently or in a large quantity, 
very much enfeeble the tone of the stomach. Sweet smells, which bear a 
great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remarkably. The smell of flowers 
disposes people to drowsiness; and this relaxing effect is further apparent 
from the prejudice which people of weak nerves receive from their use. It 
were worth while to examine, whether tastes of this kind, sweet ones, tastes 
that are caused by smooth oils and a relaxing salt are not the originally 
pleasant tastes. For many which use has rendered such, were not at all 
agreeable at first. The way to examine this is, to try what nature has 
originally provided for us, which she has undoubtedly made originally 
pleasant: and to analyse this provision. Mz/k is the first support of our 
childhood. The component parts of this are water, oil, and a sort of a very 
sweet salt called the sugar of milk. All these when blended have a great 
smoothness to the taste, and a relaxing quality to the skin. The next thing 
children covet is fruit, and of fruits, those principally which are sweet; and 
every one knows that the sweetness of fruit is caused by a subtle oil and such 
a salt as that mentioned in the last section. Afterwards, custom, habit, the 
desire of novelty, and a thousand other causes, confound,’ adulterate, and 
change our palates, so that we can no longer reason with any satisfaction 
about them. Before we quit this article we must observe; that as smooth 
things are, as such, agreeable to the taste, and are found of a relaxing 
quality; so on the other hand, things which are found by experience to be of 
a strengthening quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are almost universally 
rough and pungent to the taste, and in many cases rough even to the touch. 
We often apply the quality of sweetness, metaphorically, to visual objects. 
For the better carrying on this remarkable analogy of the senses, we may 
here call sweetness the beautiful of the taste. 


1 307:5—8 (‘signification’), 1759. Critical Review, iit. 370: ‘We are of a different opinion, and take it 
for granted, that sweet things act by stimulation, upon the taste as well as upon the smell.’ 
2 confound,] so mix, 1757 
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SECT. XXIII. 
Variation, Why Beautiful. 


Another principal property of beautiful objects is, that the line of their parts 
is continually varying its direction; but it varies it by a very insensible 
deviation, it never varies it so quickly as to surprise, or by the sharpness of 
its angle to cause any twitching or convulsion of the optic nerve. Nothing 
long continued in the same manner, nothing very suddenly varied can be 
beautiful; because both are opposite to that agreeable relaxation, which is 
the characteristic effect of beauty. It is thus in all the senses. A motion in a 
right line, is that manner of moving next to a very gentle descent, in which 
we meet the least resistance; yet it is not that manner of moving, which next 
to a descent, wearies us the least. Rest certainly tends to relax; yet there is 
a species of motion which relaxes more than rest; a gentle oscillatory mo- 
tion, a rising and falling. Rocking sets children to sleep better than absolute 
rest; there is indeed scarce any thing at that age, which gives more pleasure 
than to be gently lifted up and down; the manner of playing which their 
nurses use with children, and the weighing and swinging used afterwards 
by themselves as a favourite amusement, evince this very sufficiently. Most 
people must have observed the sort of sense they have had, on being swiftly 
drawn in an easy coach, on a smooth turf, with gradual ascents and decliv- 
ities. This will give a better idea of the beautiful, and point out its probable 
cause better than almost any thing else. On the contrary; when one is 
hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, the pain felt by these sudden 
inequalities shews why similar sights, feelings and sounds, are so contrary 
to beauty; and with regard to the feeling, it is exactly the same in its effect, 
or very nearly the same, whether, for instance, I move my hand along the 
surface of a body of a certain shape, or whether such a body is moved along 
my hand. But to bring this analogy of the senses home to the eye; if a body 
presented to that sense has such a waving surface that the rays of light 
reflected from it are in a continual insensible deviation from the strongest to 
the weakest, (which is always the case in a surface gradually unequal,) it 
must be exactly similar in its effect on the eye and touch; upon the one of 
which it operates directly, on the other indirectly. And this body will be 
beautiful if the lines which compose its surface are not continued, even so 


varied, in a manner that may weary or dissipate the attention. 'The variation 
itself must be continually varied. 


' The variation . . . varied. 1759. 
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SEC Tock 
Concerning SMALLNESS. 


To avoid a sameness which may arise from the too frequent repetition of the 
same reasonings, and of illustrations of the same nature, I will not enter very 
minutely into every particular that regards beauty, as it is founded on the 
disposition of its quantity, or its quantity itself. In speaking of the magni- 
tude of bodies there is great uncertainty, because the ideas of great and 
small, are terms almost entirely relative to the species of the objects, which 
are infinite. It is true, that having once fixed the species of any object, and 
the dimensions common in the individuals of that species, we may observe 
some that exceed, and some that fall short of the ordinary standard: these 
which greatly exceed, are by that excess, provided the species itself be not 
very small, rather great and terrible than beautiful; but as in the animal 
world, and in a good measure in the vegetable world likewise, the qualities 
that constitute beauty may possibly be united to things of greater dimen- 
sions; when they are so united they constitute a species something different 
both from the sublime and beautiful, which I have before called Fine; but 
this kind I imagine has not such a power on the passions, either as vast 
bodies have which are endued with the correspondent qualities of the 
sublime; or as the qualities of beauty have when united in a small object. 
The affection produced by large bodies adorned with the spoils of beauty, 
is a tension continually relieved; which approaches to the nature of medioc- 
rity. But if I were to say how I find myself affected upon such occasions, I 
should say, that the sublime suffers less by being united to some of the 
qualities of beauty, than beauty does by being joined to greatness of quan- 
tity, or any other properties of the sublime. There is something so over- 
ruling in whatever inspires us with awe, in all things which belong ever so 
remotely to terror, that nothing else can stand in their presence. There lie 
the qualities of beauty either dead and unoperative; or at most exerted to 
mollify the rigour and sternness of the terror, which is the natural concomi- 
tant of greatness. Besides the extraordinary great in every species, the 
opposite to this, the dwarfish and diminutive ought to be considered. 
Littleness, merely as such, has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. The 
humming bird both in shape and colouring yields to none of the winged 
species, of which it is the least; and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by his 
smallness. But there are animals, which when they are extremely small are 
rarely (if ever) beautiful. There is a dwarfish size of men and women, which 


1 SECT. XXIV] SECT. XXI, 1757 
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is almost constantly so gross and massive in comparison of their height, that 
they present us with a very disagreeable image. But should a man be found 
not above two or three feet high, supposing such a person to have all the 
parts of his body of a delicacy suitable to such a size, and otherwise endued 
with the common qualities of other beautiful bodies, [ am pretty well 
convinced that a person of such a stature might be considered as beautiful; 
might be the object of love; might give us very pleasing ideas on viewing 
him. The only thing which could possibly interpose to check our pleasure 
is, that such creatures, however formed, are unusual, and are often there- 
fore considered as something monstrous. The large and gigantic, though 
very compatible with the sublime, is contrary to the beautiful. It is imposs- 
ible to suppose a giant the object of love. When we let our imaginations 
loose in romance, the ideas we naturally annex to that size are those of 
tyranny, cruelty, injustice, and every thing horrid and abominable. We 
paint the giant ravaging the country, plundering the innocent traveller, and 
afterwards gorged with his half-living flesh: such are Polyphemus, Cacus,! 
and others, who make so great a figure in romances and heroic poems. The 
event we attend to with the greatest satisfaction is their defeat and death. I 
do not remember in all that multitude of deaths with which the Iliad is 
filled, that the fall of any man remarkable for his great stature and strength 
touches us with pity; nor does it appear that the author, so well read in 
human nature, ever intended it should. It is Simoisius in the soft bloom of 
youth,” torn from his parents, who tremble for a courage so ill suited to his 
strength; it is another hurried by war from the new embraces of his bride, 
young, and fair, and a novice to the field, who melts us by his untimely fate.* 
Achilles, in spite of the many qualities of beauty which Homer has bestowed 
on his outward form, and the many great virtues with which he has adorned 
his mind, can never make us love him. It may be observed, that Homer has 
given the Trojans, whose fate he has designed to excite our compassion, 
infinitely more of the amiable social virtues than he has distributed among 
his Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, the passion he chuses to raise is 
pity; pity is a passion founded on love; and these J/esser, and if I may say, 
domestic virtues, are certainlyt the most amiable. But he has made the 
Greeks far their superiors in the politic and military virtues. The councils 


' Polyphemus, son of Poseidon and one of the Cyclopes, was blinded by Odysseus (Odyssey, 9. 
106 ff.). The giant Cacus, son of Vulcan, stole and hid in his cave on the. Aventine Mount cattle 
belonging to Hercules, who slew him on discovering the hiding-place (Aeneid, 8. 190 ff.). 

* Simoisius, son of Anthemion, was killed by the spear of Telamonian Aias (Iliad, 4. 473 ff.). 

* Iphidamas, son of Antenor and husband of Theano, was killed by Agamemnon (J/iad, 11. 221-31) 
* certainly] by far, 1757 
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of Priam are weak; the arms of Hector comparatively feeble; his courage far 
below that of Achilles. Yet we love Priam more than Agamemnon, and 
Hector more than his conqueror Achilles. Admiration is the passion which 
Homer would excite in favour of the Greeks, and he has done it by bestow- 
ing on them the virtues which have but little to do with love. This short 
digression is perhaps not wholly beside our purpose, where our business is 
to shew, that objects of great dimensions are incompatible with beauty, the 
more incompatible as they are greater; whereas the small, if ever they fail of 
beauty, this failure is not to be attributed to their size. 


OC IE, DONE 
Of COLOUR. 


With regard to colour, the disquisition is almost infinite; but I conceive the 
principles laid down in the beginning of this part are sufficient to account 
for the effects of them all, as well as for the agreeable effects of transparent 
bodies, whether fluid or solid. Suppose I look at a bottle of muddy liquor, 
of a blue or red colour: the blue or red rays cannot pass clearly to the eye, 
but are suddenly and unequally stopped by the intervention of little opaque 
bodies, which without preparation change the idea, and change it too into 
one disagreeable in its own nature, conformable to the principles laid down 
in sect. 24. But when the ray passes without such opposition through the 
glass or liquor, when the glass or liquor are quite transparent, the light is 
something softened in the passage, which makes it more agreeable even as 
light; and the liquor reflecting all the rays of its proper colour evenly, it has 
such an effect on the eye, as smooth opaque bodies have on the eye and 
touch.” So that the pleasure here is compounded of the softness of the 
transmitted, and the evenness of the reflected light. This pleasure may be 
heightened by the common principles in other things, if the shape of the 
glass which holds the transparent liquor be so judiciously varied, as to 
present the colour gradually and interchangeably weakened and strength- 
ened with all that variety which judgment in affairs of this nature shall 
suggest. On a review of all that has been said of the effects, as well as the 
causes of both; it will appear, that the sublime and beautiful are built on 
principles very different, and that their affections are as different: the great 
has terror for its basis; which, when it is modified, causes that emotion in 


1 SECT. XXv. (1757)] SECT. XXVI. (1759) RS, 
2 This illustration owes much to Newton’s account of his experiments with light and colour in the 


Opticks. (A copy of Newton’s Opticks (1730) and of his Theory of Light and Colours (1742) appeared in 
the sale catalogue which included Burke’s library.) 
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the mind, which I have called astonishment; the beautiful is founded on 
mere positive pleasure, and excites in the soul that feeling, which is called 
love. Their causes have made the subject of this fourth part. 


The end of the Fourth Part. 
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PARTY: 


SEGI4h 
Of Words. 


Natural objects affect us, by the laws of that connexion, which Providence 
has established between certain motions and configurations of bodies, and 
certain consequent feelings in our minds. Painting affects in the same 
manner, but with the superadded pleasure of imitation. Architecture affects 
by the laws of nature, and the law of reason; from which latter result the 
rules of proportion, which make a work to be praised or censured, in the 
whole or in some part, when the end for which it was designed is or is not 
properly answered. But as to words; they seem to me to affect us in a 
manner very different from that in which we are affected by natural objects, 
or by painting or architecture; yet words have as considerable a share in 
exciting ideas of beauty and of the sublime as any of those, and sometimes 
a much greater than any of them; therefore an enquiry into the manner by 
which they excite such emotions is far from being unnecessary in a dis- 
course of this kind. 


SECT. IL 
The COMMON EFFECT of POETRY, not by RAISING 
IDEAS of THINGS. 


The common notion of the power of poetry and eloquence, as well as that of 
words in ordinary conversation, is; that they affect the mind by raising in it 
ideas of those things for which custom has appointed them to stand. To 
examine the truth of this notion, it may be requisite too observe that words 
may be divided into three sorts.! The first are such as represent many simple 
ideas united by nature to form some one determinate composition, as man, 
horse, tree, castle, &c. These I call aggregate words. The second, are they that 
stand for one simple idea of such compositions and no more; as red, blue, 
round, square, and the like. These I call simple abstract words. The third, are 
those, which are formed by an union, an arbitrary union of both the others, 
and of the various relations between them, in greater or lesser degrees of 
complexity; as virtue, honour, persuasion, magistrate, and the like. These I 
call compounded abstract words. Words, I am sensible, are capable of being 
classed into more curious distinctions; but these seem to be natural, and 


' Cf. Locke, Essay, m1. tv—v. 
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enough for our purpose; and they are disposed in that order in which they 
are commonly taught, and in which the mind gets the ideas they are substi- 
tuted for. I shall begin with the third sort of words; compound abstracts, 
such as virtue, honour, persuasion, docility. Of these I am convinced, that 
whatever power they may have on the passions, they do not derive it from 
any representation raised in the mind of the things for which they stand.’ As 
compositions, they are not real essences, and hardly cause, I think, any real 
ideas. No body, I believe, immediately on hearing the sounds, virtue, liberty, 
or honour, conceives any precise notion of the particular modes of action and 
thinking, together with the mixt and simple ideas, and the several relations 
of them for which these words are substituted; neither has he any general 
idea, compounded of them; for if he had, then some of those particular ones, 
though indistinct perhaps, and confused, might come soon to be perceived. 
But this, I take it, is hardly ever the case. For put yourself upon analysing 
one of these words, and you must reduce it from one set of general words to 
another, and then into the simple abstracts and aggregates, in a much longer 
series than may be at first imagined, before any real idea emerges to light, 
before you come to discover any thing like the first principles of such 
compositions; and when you have made such a discovery of the original 
ideas, the effect of the composition is utterly lost. A train of thinking of this 
sort, is much too long to be pursued in the ordinary ways of conversation, 
nor is it at all necessary that it should. Such words are in reality but mere 
sounds; but they are sounds, which being used on particular occasions, 
wherein we receive some good, or suffer some evil, or see others affected 
with good or evil; or which we hear applied to other interesting things or 
events; and being applied in such a variety of cases that we know readily by 
habit to what things they belong, they produce in the mind, whenever they 
are afterwards mentioned, effects similar to those of their occasions. The 
sounds being often used without reference to any particular occasion, and 
carrying still their first impressions, they at last utterly lose their connection 
with the particular occasions that gave rise to them; yet the sound without 
any annexed notion continues to operate as before. 


SEGTSIT: 
General WORDS before IDEAS. 


Mr. Locke has somewhere observed with his usual Sagacity, that most 


For the possible contribution of Berkeley’s Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710) to Burke’s theory of non-imagistic language which arouses emotion, see Dixon Wecter, ‘Burke’s 
Theory of Words, Images, and Emotions’, Proc. Mod. Lang. Ass., lv (1940), 174-6. 
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general words, those belonging to virtue and vice, good and evil, especially, 
are taught before the particular modes of action to which they belong are 
presented to the mind; and with them, the love of the one, and the abhor- 
rence of the other; for the minds of children are so ductile, that a nurse, or 
any person about a child, by seeming pleased or displeased with any thing, 
or even any word, may give the disposition of the child a similar turn.! 
When afterwards, the several occurrences in life come to be applied to these 
words; and that which is pleasant often appears under the name of evil; and 
what is disagreeable to nature is called good and virtuous; a strange con- 
fusion of ideas and affections arises in the minds of many; and an appear- 
ance of no small contradiction between their notions and their actions. 
There are many, who love virtue, and who detest vice, and this not from 
hypocrisy or affectation, who notwithstanding very frequently act ill and 
wickedly in particulars without the least remorse; because these particular 
occasions never came into view, when the passions on the side of virtue were 
so warmly affected by certain words heated originally by the breath of 
others; and for this reason, it is hard to repeat certain sets of words, though 
owned by themselves unoperative, without being in some degree affected, 
especially if a warm and affecting tone of voice accompanies them, as 
suppose, 


Wise, valiant, generous, good and great. 


These words, by having no application, ought to be unoperative; but when 
words commonly sacred to great occasions are used, we are affected by them 
even without the occasions. When words which have been generally so 
applied are put together without any rational view, or in such a manner that 
they do not rightly agree with each other, the stile is called bombast. And it 
requires in several cases much good sense and experience to be guarded 
against the force of such language; for when propriety is neglected, a 
greater? number of these affecting words may be taken into the service, and 
a greater variety may be indulged in combining them. 


SECT 1\. 
The EFFECT of WORDS. 


If words have all their possible extent of power, three effects arise in the 
mind of the hearer. The first is, the sound; the second, the picture, or 
representation of the thing signified by the sound; the third is, the affection 


1 Essay, UW. V. 153 Il. 1X. 9. ink 
2 for when. . . greater] because the more that propriety is neglected, the greater, 1757 
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of the soul produced by one or by both of the foregoing. Compounded 
abstract words, of which we have been speaking, (honour, justice, liberty, 
and the like,) produce the first and the last of these effects, but not the 
second. Simple abstracts, are used to signify some one simple idea without 
much adverting to others which may chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like; these are capable of affecting all three of the purposes of 
words; as the aggregate words, man, castle, horse, &c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the most general effect even of these 
words, does not arise from their forming pictures of the several things they 
would represent in the imagination; because on a very diligent examination 
of my own mind, and getting others to consider theirs, I do not find that 
once in twenty times any such picture is formed, and when it is, there is 
most commonly a particular effort of the imagination for that purpose. But 
the aggregate words operate as I said of the compound abstracts, not by 
presenting any image to the mind, but by having from use the same effect 
on being mentioned, that their original has when it is seen. Suppose we 
were to read a passage to this effect. ““The river Danube rises in a moist and 
mountainous soil in the heart of Germany, where winding to and fro it 
waters several principalities, until turning into Austria and leaving the walls 
of Vienna it passes into Hungary; there with a vast flood augmented by the 
Saave and the Drave it quits Christendom, and rolling through the barbar- 
ous countries which border on Tartary,! it enters by many mouths into the 
Black sea.” In this description many things are mentioned, as mountains, 
rivers, cities, the sea, &c. But let any body examine himself, and see whether 
he has had impressed on his imagination any pictures of a river, mountain, 
watery soil, Germany, &c. Indeed it is impossible, in the rapidity and quick 
succession of words in conversation, to have ideas both of the sound of the 
word, and of the thing represented; besides, some words expressing real 
essences, are so mixed with others of a general and nominal import, that it 
is impracticable to jump from sense to thought, from particulars to generals, 
from things to words, in such a manner as to answer the purposes of life; nor 
is it necessary that we should. 


SEC TAY. 
Examples That Words may Affect Without RAISING IMAGES. 


I find it very hard to persuade several that their passions are affected by 
words from whence they have no ideas; and yet harder to convince them, 


' Modern China. 
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that in the ordinary course of conversation we are sufficiently understood 
without raising any images of the things concerning which we speak. It 
seems to be an odd subject of dispute with any man, whether he has ideas 
in his mind or not. Of this at first view, every man, in his own forum, ought 
to judge without appeal. But strange as it may appear, we are often at a loss 
to know what ideas we have of things, or whether we have any ideas at all 
upon some subjects. It even requires a good deal of! attention to be thor- 
oughly satisfied on this head. Since I wrote these papers I found two very 
striking instances of the possibility there is, that a man may hear words 
without having any idea of the things which they represent, and yet after- 
wards be capable of returning them to others, combined in a new way, and 
with great propriety, energy and instruction. The first instance, is that of 
Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind from his birth. Few men blessed with the most 
perfect sight can describe visual objects with more spirit and justness than 
this blind man; which cannot possibly be attributed to his having a clearer 
conception of the things he describes than is common to other persons. Mr. 
Spence, in a elegant preface which he has written to the works of this poet, 
reasons very ingeniously, and I imagine for the most part very rightly upon 
the cause of this extraordinary phenomenon; but I cannot altogether agree 
with him, that some improprieties in language and thought which occur in 
these poems have arisen from the blind poet’s imperfect conception of 
visual objects, since such improprieties, and much greater, may be found in 
writers even of an higher class than Mr. Blacklock, and who, notwithstand- 
ing, possessed the faculty of seeing in its full perfection.” Here is a poet 
doubtless as much affected by his own descriptions as any that reads them 
can be; and yet he is affected with this strong enthusiasm by things of which 
he neither has, nor can possibly have any idea further than that of a bare 
sound; and why may not those who read his works be affected in the same 
manner that he was, with as little of any real ideas of the things described? 
The second instance is of Mr. Saunderson, professor of mathematics in the 


' a good deal of | some, 1757 

2 Thomas Blacklock (1721-91), born in Dumfriesshire, lost his sight at six months through smallpox. 
He was educated in the University of Edinburgh; his Poems first appeared in 1746. Hume circulated the 
poems and brought them to the attention of Joseph Spence, former Oxford Professor of Poetry. In 1754 
Spence published his Account of the Life, Character, and Poems of Mr. Blacklock; this became the 
prefatory matter to the 2nd edn. of Blacklock’s Poems (1756). Burke’s strictures on Spence relate to the 
original Account. There (pp. 59-61) Spence comments on some ‘improprieties’ in Blacklock’s poetry: 
e.g. the use of ‘Blaze’ as a ‘Characteristic of Beauty’; the ‘Application of the Epithet of Rayless to 
Silence’. (These criticisms were omitted in the 1756 Poems.) For interesting data about Blacklock’s ideas 
of colour, see Hume’s letter to Spence, 15 October 1754 (Letters of Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Grieg, 2 vols., 


Oxford, 1932, i. 201). 
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university of Cambridge.' This learned man had acquired great knowledge 
in natural philosophy, in astronomy, and whatever sciences depend upon 
mathematical skill. What was the most extraordinary, and the most to my 
purpose, he gave excellent lectures upon light and colours; and this man 
taught others the theory of those ideas which they had, and which he 
himself undoubtedly had not. But it is probable,’ that the words red, blue, 
green, answered to him as well as the ideas of the colours themselves; for the 
ideas of greater or lesser degrees of refrangibility’ being applied to these 
words, and the blind man being instructed in what other respects they were 
found to agree or to disagree, it was as easy for him to reason upon the 
words as if he had been fully master of the ideas. Indeed it must be owned 
he could make no new discoveries in the way of experiment. He did nothing 
but what we do every day in common discourse. When I wrote this last 
sentence, and used the words every day and common discourse, 1 had no 
images in my mind of any succession of time; nor of men in conference with 
each other; nor do I imagine that the reader will have any such ideas on 
reading it. Neither when I spoke of red, blue, and green, as well as of 
refrangibility; had I these several colours, or the rays of light passing into a 
different medium, and there diverted from their course, painted before me 
in the way of images. I know very well that the mind possesses a faculty of 
raising such images at pleasure; but then an act of the will is necessary to 
this; and in ordinary conversation or reading it is very rarely that any image 
at all is excited in the mind. If I say, ‘I shall go to Italy next summer,’ I am 
well understood. Yet I believe no body has by this painted in his imagina- 
tion the exact figure of the speaker passing by land or by water, or both; 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes in a carriage; with all the particulars of 
the journey. Still less has he any idea of Italy, the country to which I 
proposed to go; or of the greenness of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, 
and the warmth of the air, with the change to this from a different season, 
which are the ideas for which the word summer is substituted; but least of all 
has he any image from the word next; for this word stands for the idea of 
many summers, with the exclusion of all but one: and surely the man who 


' Dr. Nicholas Saunderson (1682—1739) lost his sight at an early age through smallpox. He studied 
mathematics at Cambridge from 1707; he was appointed a lecturer there and, in 1711, became Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics, well known for his lucid exposition of mathematical principles. (For a 
biography, see his Elements of Algebra, Cambridge, 1740, vol. 1, introd.) On ‘the blind man’ in eight- 
eenth-century literature, with Saunderson as the illustrative example, see K. MacLean, John Locke and 
English Literature, New Haven, 1936, p. 106. 

* it is probable] the truth is, 1757 
i.e. capacity for deflecting light. 
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Says next summer, has no images of such a succession, and such a exclusion. 
In short, it is not only of those ideas which are commonly called abstract, 
and of which no image at all can be formed, but even of particular real 
beings, that we converse without having any idea of them excited in the 
imagination; as will certainly appear on a diligent examination of our own 
minds. 'Indeed so little does poetry depend for its effect on the power of 
raising sensible images, that I am convinced it would lose a very consider- 
able part of its energy, if this were the necessary result of all description. 
Because that union of affecting words which is the most powerful of all 
poetical instruments, would frequently lose its force along with its propriety 
and consistency, if the sensible images were always excited. There is not 
perhaps in the whole Eneid a more grand and laboured passage, than the 
description of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna, and the works that are there carried 
on. Virgil dwells particularly on the formation of the thunder which he 
describes unfinished under the hammers of the Cyclops. But what are the 
principles of this extraordinary composition? 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose 
Addiderant; rutili tres ignis et alitis austri; 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, sonitumque, metumque 
Miscebant operi, flammisque sequacibus tras.’ 


This seems to me admirably sublime; yet if we attend coolly to the kind of 
sensible image which a combination of ideas of this sort must form, the 
chimeras of madmen cannot appear more wild and absurd than such a 
picture. “Three rays of twisted showers, three of watery clouds, three of fire, and 
three of the winged south wind; then mixed they in the work terrific lightnings, 
and sound, and fear, and anger, with pursuing flames.” This strange composit- 
ion is formed into a gross body; it is hammered by the Cyclops, it is in part 
polished, and partly continues rough. The truth is, if poetry gives us a noble 
assemblage of words, corresponding to many noble ideas, which are con- 
nected by circumstances of time or place, or related to each other as cause 
and effect, or associated in any natural way, they may be moulded together 
in any form, and perfectly answer their end. The picturesque connection is 
not demanded; because no real picture is formed; nor is the effect of the 

1 319:6—321:4 (‘best’), 1759. Literary Magazine, ii. 188: “He who is most picturesque and clearest in 
his imagery, is ever stiled the best poet, because from such a one we see things clearer, and of course we 


feel more intensely.’ 

2 Aeneid, viii. 429-32: (Dryden, Aeneid, viii. 567—70) “Three Rays of writhen Rain, of Fire three 
more, | Of winged Southern Winds, and cloudy Store| As many parts, the dreadful Mixture frame: | 
And Fears are added, and avenging Flame.’ (For another view of this passage see R. Payne Knight, 


Analytical Inquiry, Wi. 1. 82.) 
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description at all the less upon this account. What is said of Helen by Priam 
and the old men of his council, is generally thought to give us the highest 
possible idea of that fatal beauty. 


Ov veueois Tpwac xa evxvEeuloasg AYaove, 

Tow O’'auge yvvaime Modvy ypwvov adyea MAGZEW 

Awus 0° abavatout bens Eig wma Eoixer.' 

They cry’d, no wonder such celestial charms 

For nine long years have set the world in arms; 

What winning graces! what magestic nuen! 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. Pope.” 


Here is not one word said of the particulars of her beauty; no thing which 
can in the least help us to any precise idea of her person; but yet we are 
much more touched by this manner of mentioning her than by these long 
and laboured descriptions of Helen, whether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with in some authors. I am sure it 
affects me much more than the minute description which Spenser has given 
of Belphebe;’ though I own that there are parts in that description, as there 
are in all the descriptions of that excellent writer, extremely fine and poeti- 
cal. The terrible picture which Lucretius has drawn of religion, in order to 
display the magnanimity of his philosophical hero in opposing her, is 
thought to be designed with great boldness and spirit. 


Humana ante oculos feedé cum vita jaceret, 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Que caput e celi regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili desuper visu mortalibus instans; 
Primus Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus.— 


What idea do you derive from so excellent a picture? none at all most 
certainly; neither has the poet said a single word which might in the least 
serve to mark a single limb or feature of the phantom, which he intended to 
represent in all the horrors imagination can conceive. In reality poetry and 
rhetoric do not succeed in exact description so well as painting does; their 


' Thad, iti. 156-8. 

? Ibid. iti. 205-8. 

> Faerie Queene, M. iti. 21-31. 

: De rerum natura i. 62-7 (‘... caput a... Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans; 
Primum . . . mortalis . . .’): ‘When human life lay for all to see cruelly thrown down on the ground 
crushed beneath Religion who displayed her head from the regions of heaven, threatening mortals 


es above with her terrifying appearance, a Greek was the first who dared to raise mortal eyes against 
ela ; 
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business is to affect rather by sympathy than imitation; to display rather the 
effect of things on the mind of the speaker, or of others, than to present a 
clear idea of the things themselves. This is their most extensive province, 
and that in which they succeed the best. 


SEG les VL: 
Poetry not Strictly an IMITATIVE art. 


Hence we may observe that poetry, taken in its most general sense, cannot 
with strict propriety be called an art of imitation. It is indeed an imitation so 
far as it describes the manners and passions of men which their words can 
express; where animi motus effert interprete lingua.' There it is strictly imita- 
tion; and all merely dramatic poetry is of this sort. But descriptive poetry 
operates chiefly by substitution; by the means of sounds, which by custom 
have the effect of realities. Nothing is an imitation further than as it resem- 
bles some other thing; and words undoubtedly have no sort of resemblance 
to the ideas for which they stand. 


SECT. VII. 
How Words Influence the PASSIONS. 


Now, as words affect, not by any original power, but by representation, it 
might be supposed, that their influence over the passions should be but 
light; yet it is quite otherwise; for we find by experience that eloquence and 
poetry are as capable, nay indeed much more capable of making deep and 
lively impressions than any other arts, and even than nature itself in very 
many cases. And this arises chiefly from these three causes. First, that we 
take an extraordinary part in the passions of others, and that we are easily 
affected and brought into sympathy by any tokens which are shewn of 
them; and there are no tokens which can express all the circumstances of 
most passions so fully as words; so that if a person speaks upon any subject, 
he can not only convey the subject to you, but likewise the manner in which 
he is himself affected by it. Certain it is, that the influence of most things on 
our passions is not so much from the things themselves, as from our 
opinions concerning them; and these again depend very much on the opin- 
ions of other men, conveyable for the most part by words only. Secondly; 
there are many things of a very affecting nature, which can seldom occur in 
the reality, but the words which represent them often do; and thus they 


| Horace, De arte poetica, |. 111: ‘the tongue acts as interpreter displaying the emotions of the 


soul.’ 
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have an opportunity of making a deep impression and taking root in the 
mind, whilst the idea of the reality was transient; and to some perhaps never 
really occurred in any shape, to whom it 1s notwithstanding very affecting, 
as war, death, famine, &c. Besides, many ideas have never been at all 
presented to the senses of any men but by words, as God, angels, devils, 
heaven and hell, all of which have however a great influence over the 
passions. Thirdly; by words we have it in our power to make such combina- 
tions as we cannot possibly do otherwise. By this power of combining we are 
able, by the addition of well-chosen circumstances, to give a new life and 
force to the simple object. In painting we may represent any fine figure we 
please; but we never can give it those enlivening touches which it may 
receive from words. To represent an angel in a picture, you can only draw 
a beautiful young man winged; but what painting can furnish out any thing 
so grand as the addition of one word, “the angel of the Lord?” It is true, I 
have here no clear idea, but these words affect the mind more than the 
sensible image did, which is all I contend for. A picture of Priam dragged to 
the altar’s foot, and there murdered, if it were well executed would un- 
doubtedly be very moving; but there are very aggravating circumstances 
which it could never represent. 


Sanguine fedantem quos ipse sacraverat ignes.! 


As a further instance, let us consider those lines of Milton, where he 
describes the travels of the fallen angels through their dismal habitation, 


——O'er many a dark and dreary vale 

They pass’d, and many a region dolorous; 

Over many a frozen, many a fiery Alp; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades of death, 
A universe of death.’ 


Here is displayed the force of union in 
Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens and shades; 
which yet would lose the greatest part of their effect, if they were not the 


Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens and shades— 
=o; Weath 


This idea or this affection caused by a word, which nothing but a 


word could annex to the others, raises a very great degree of the sublime; 


’ Virgil, Aeneid, 2. 502: ‘[Priam] staining with his blood the fires he himself had sanctified.’ 
> Paradise Lost, ii. 618-22 (‘Through many . . .”) 
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and this sublime is raised yet higher by what follows, a “universe of Death’. 
Here are again two ideas not presentable but by language; and an union of 
them great and amazing beyond conception; 'if they may properly be called 
ideas which present no distinct image to the mind;—but still it will 
be difficult to conceive how words can move the passions which belong to 
real objects, without representing these objects clearly. This is difficult to 
us, because we do not sufficiently distinguish, in our observations upon 
language, between a clear expression, and a strong expression. These are 
frequently confounded with each other, though they are in reality extremely 
different. The former regards the understanding; the latter belongs to the 
passions. The one describes a thing as it is; the other describes it as it is felt. 
Now, as there is a moving tone of voice, an impassioned countenance, an 
agitated gesture, which affect independently of the things about which they 
are exerted, so there are words, and certain dispositions of words, which 
being peculiarly devoted to passionate subjects, and always used by those 
who are under the influence of any passion; they touch and move us more 
than those which far more clearly and distinctly express the subject matter. 
We yield to sympathy, what we refuse to description. The truth is, all verbal 
description, merely as naked description, though never so exact, conveys so 
poor and insufficient an idea of the thing described, that it could scarcely 
have the smallest effect, if the speaker did not call in to his aid those modes 
of speech that mark a strong and lively feeling in himself. Then, by the 
contagion of our passions, we catch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have been struck out by the object described. Words, 
by strongly conveying the passions, by those means which we have already 
mentioned, fully compensate for their weakness in other respects. It may be 
observed that very polished languages, and such as are praised for their 
superior clearness and perspicuity, are generally deficient in strength. The 
French language has that perfection, and that defect. Whereas the oriental 
tongues, and in general the languages of most unpolished people, have a 
great force and energy of expression; and this is but natural. Uncultivated 
people are but ordinary observers of things, and not critical in distinguish- 
ing them; but, for that reason, they admire more, and are more affected with 
what they see, and therefore express themselves in a warmer and more 


1 323:3-324:3 (‘it’), 1759. Literary Magazine, ii. 189: ‘In his last chapter he has made some just 
observations concerning the power of words, but recurs again to his theory of their not exciting ideas; 
than which nothing can be more false. No man perhaps has settled with precision, the determinate 
meaning of every word that signifies a complex idea; but if he has some of the leading ideas, that make 
up the compounded one, . . . it is sufficient for the writer’s purpose, and words will ever excite ideas 
according to the understandings and imaginations of mankind.’ 
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passionate manner. If the affection be well conveyed, it will work its effect 
without any clear idea; often without any idea at all of the thing which has 
originally given rise to it.! 

It might be expected from the fertility of the subject, that I should 
consider poetry as it regards the sublime and beautiful more at large; but it 
must be observed that in this light it has been often and well handled 
already. It was not my design to enter into the criticism of the sublime and 
beautiful in any art, but to attempt to lay down such principles as may tend 
to ascertain, to distinguish, and to form a sort of standard for them; which 
purposes I thought might be best effected by an enquiry into the properties 
of such things in nature as raise love and astonishment in us; and by 
shewing in what manner they operated to produce these passions. Words 
were only so far to be considered, as to shew upon what principle they were 
capable of being the representatives of these natural things, and by what 
powers they were able to affect us often as strongly as the things they 
represent,’ and sometimes much more strongly. 


The END. 


' conception; if. . . (323:3—324:3) . . . it] conception. Whoever attentively considers this passage of 
Milton, and indeed all of the best and most affecting descriptions of poetry, will find, that it does not in 
general produce its end by raising the images of things, but by exciting a passion similar to that which 
real objects excite by other instruments. And in proportion as words of a sublime effect, or words which 
are used to express the objects of love and tenderness, are joined in a manner found by experience the 
best for these purposes; in that proportion the most perfect kinds of the sublime and beautiful are 
formed in poetry. It compasses all its other ends in a manner analogous. 1757 

* that in. . . already] that this matter has been handled by many authors before. 1757 

5 as the. . . represent,] as things in nature do, 1757 
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Fragment: An Essay towards an History of 
the Laws of England 


¢. 1757 


Source: Works (1792-1827), v. 715-27 

This ‘Fragment’ has always been printed as the final chapter of the Abridgment. The 
reason may have been that it has a number of similarities with that work; the most 
obvious is its treatment of the Saxon laws, which links it with the longer excursus 
‘Of the Laws and Institutions of the Saxons’ in the Abridgment. However it would 
be strange to have a ‘review of these ancient constitutions’, together with the 
elucidation of the four objectives which follows, at the end of a work on English 
history. At the very end of the ‘Fragment’ Burke is still trying to establish general 
principles rather than drawing a larger work to a conclusion. 

The opening paragraph indicates clearly that this piece is the start of a study of 
the laws of England. Its discursive manner takes the reader through a wide-ranging 
discussion of principles and history as if to lay the ground for the main body of 
a text which was to be a history of English jurisprudence. Burke’s criticism 
of Matthew Hale! indicates his poor opinion of the few existing texts on the subject 
and he may well have felt that his own detailed command of the Saxon 
period equipped him to provide something better. He had become proficient 
enough in the field to offer, as Prior says, ‘some information new to the general 
reader’.? 

The similarities with the Abridgment are sufficiently marked to suggest it could 
have been a draft first chapter or introduction to the Abridgment, or a work like it. 
The ‘Fragment’ previews much of the material though not the focus of that work. 
It shows the same close working knowledge of the laws of the early kings; it dwells 
on the development of the laws and legal practices, though with less attention either 
to the succession of English kings or to the underlying priciple of liberty which is 
a recurring issue in the Abridgment. 

Towards the end of the ‘Fragment’ the flow of the argument is suddenly jolted 
by a paragraph which begins, ‘Hitherto we have observed the progress of the Saxon 
laws.’ Clearly Burke has not done this in the ‘Fragment’. Either he left a gap in the 
manuscript which he meant to fill later, or this is part of an early draft of his chapter 
‘Of the Laws and Institutions of the Saxons’ in the Abridgment. It is possible that 
the ‘Fragment’ outlines Burke’s initial design which was soon to be modified, 
rethought, and developed as the Abridgment, perhaps as a result of discussions with 
Robert Dodsley. 


1 Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676), Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; students at the Inns of Court 
were expected to read his histories of the Pleas of the Crown and of the Common Law. 


2 Prior (1854), p. 54. 
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Given the likelihood that the ‘Fragment’ was written before or during the early 
stages of the Abridgment, it precedes that work in this edition. 


FRAGMENT.—AN ESSAY TOWARDS AN HISTORY 
OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 


There is scarce any object of curiosity more rational, than the origin, the 
progress, and the various revolutions of human Laws. Political and military 
relations are for the greater part accounts of the ambition and violence of 
mankind; this is an history of their justice. And surely there cannot be a 
more pleasing speculation than to trace the advances of men, in an attempt 
to imitate the Supreme Ruler in one of the most glorious of his attributes, 
and to attend them in the exercise of a prerogative, which it is wonderful to 
find entrusted to the management of so weak a being. In such an enquiry we 
shall indeed frequently see great instances of this frailty; but at the same 
time we shall behold such noble efforts of wisdom and equity, as seem fully 
to justify the reasonableness of that extraordinary disposition, by which 
men, in one form or other, have been always put under the dominion of 
creatures like themselves. For what can be more instructive, than to search 
out the first obscure and scanty fountains of that jurisprudence, which now 
waters and enriches whole nations with so abundant and copious a flood: — 
to observe the first principles of RIGHT springing up, involved in super- 
stition and polluted with violence; until by length of time and favourable 
circumstances it has worked itself into clearness:—the Laws, sometimes 
lost and trodden down in the confusion of wars and tumults; and sometimes 
over-ruled by the hand of power; then victorious over tyranny; growing 
stronger, clearer, and more decisive by the violence they had suffered; 
enriched even by those foreign conquests, which threatened their entire 
destruction;' softened and mellowed by peace and Religion; improved and 
exalted by commerce, by social intercourse, and that great opener of the 
mind, ingenuous science? 

These certainly were great encouragements to the study of historical 
jurisprudence, particularly of our own. Nor was there a want of materials or 
help for such an undertaking. Yet we have had few attempts in that prov- 
ince. Lord Chief Justice Hales’s history of the Common Law is, I think, the 


' Conquests of Britain by the Romans, the Saxons, and the Normans. 
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only one, good or bad, which we have.! But with all the deference justly due 
to so great a name, we may venture to assert that this performance, though 
not without merit, is wholly unworthy of the high reputation of its author. 
The sources of our English Law are not well, nor indeed fairly 
laid open; the ancient judicial proceedings are touched in a very slight and 
transient manner; and the great changes and remarkable revolutions in 
the Law, together with their causes, down to his time, are scarcely 
mentioned. 

Of this defect I think there were two principal causes; the first, a per- 
suasion hardly to be eradicated from the minds of our Lawyers, that the 
English Law has continued very much in the same state from an antiquity, 
to which they will allow hardly any sort of bounds. The second is, that it 
was formed and grew up among ourselves;’ that it is in every respect 
peculiar to this island; and that if the Roman or any foreign Laws attempted 
to intrude into its composition, it has always had vigour enough to shake 
them off, and return to the purity of its primitive constitution. 

These opinions are flattering to national vanity and professional narrow- 
ness. And though they involved those, that supported them, in the most 
glaring contradictions, and some absurdities even too ridiculous to mention, 
we have always been, and in a great measure still are, extremely tenacious of 
them. If these principles are admitted, the History of the Law must in a 
great measure be deemed superfluous. For to what purpose is a History of 
a Law, of which it is impossible to trace the beginning, and which, during 
its continuance, has admitted no essential changes? Or why should we 
search foreign Laws or histories, for explanation or ornament of that, which 
is wholly our own; and by which we are effectually distinguished from all 
other countries? Thus the Law has been confined and drawn up into a 
narrow and inglorious study. And that, which should be the leading science 
in every well-ordered commonwealth, remained in all the barbarism of the 
rudest times, whilst every other advanced by rapid steps to the highest 
improvement, both in solidity and elegance; insomuch that the study of our 
jurisprudence presented to liberal and well-educated minds, even in the 
best Authors, hardly any thing but barbarous terms, ill explained; a coarse 
but not a plain expression; an indigested method; and a species of reasoning, 


| Sir Matthew Hale, The History of the Common Law of England (1713), ed. Charles M.Gray, London, 
1971. Later in his career Burke expressed admiration for ‘this great lawyer’ (‘Letter to a Member of the 


National Assembly’ (1791); see vol. viii, pp. 302-3. 
2 Burke refutes this view in the Abridgment, Bk. II, ch. vii, where he traces Anglo-Saxon customs and 


laws to Germany. See below, pp. 433-9. 
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the very refuse of the schools; which deduced the spirit of the Law, not 
from original justice or legal conformity, but from causes foreign to it, and 
altogether whimsical. Young men were sent away with an incurable, and if 
we regard the manner of handling rather than the substance, a very well- 
founded disgust.! The famous Antiquary, Spelman, though no man was 
better formed for the most laborious pursuits, in the beginning deserted the 
study of the Law in despair;? though he returned to it again, when a more 
confirmed age, and a strong desire of knowledge enabled him to wrestle 
with every difficulty. 

The opinions, which have drawn the Law into such narrowness, as they 
are weakly founded, so they are very easily refuted. With regard to that 
species of eternity, which they attribute to the English Law, to say nothing 
of the manifest contradictions, in which those involve themselves, who 
praise it for the frequent improvements it has received, and at the same time 
value it for having remained without any change in all the revolutions of 
Government; it is obvious, on the very first view of the Saxon Laws, that we 
have entirely altered the whole frame of our jurisprudence since the Con- 
quest.’ Hardly can we find in these old collections a single title, which is 
Law at this day; and one may venture to assert without much hazard, that 
if there were at present a nation governed by the Saxon Laws, we should 
find it difficult to point out another so entirely different from every thing we 
now see established in England. 

This is a truth, which requires less sagacity than candour to discover. 
The spirit of party, which has misled us in so many other particulars, has 
tended greatly to perplex us in this matter. For as the advocates for preroga- 
tive would, by a very absurd consequence drawn from the Norman Con- 
quest, have made all our national rights and liberties to have arisen from the 
grants, and therefore to be revocable at the will, of the sovereign; so on the 
other hand, those, who maintained the cause of liberty, did not support it 
upon more solid principles. They would hear of no beginning to any of our 
Privileges, Orders or Laws; and, in order to gain them a reverence, would 
prove that they were as old as the nation; and to support that opinion, they 


' The teaching of law at the Inns of Court in the mid-18th cent. had become notoriously lax (Cf. Sir 
William Holdsworth, 4 History of English Law, 2nd edn., 17 vols., London, LO37, Xi) 17) 

* Sir Henry Spelman (1562-1641) describes his attitude to his law studies and why he abandoned 
them in the preface to his Glossarium archaiologicum, London, 1664, n.p. ; 

* Cf. Abridgment, p. 457 after the Norman conquest, ‘the English laws, manners, and rnaxims were 
suddenly changed’. 

* Burke summarizes a basic difference between the Tories, who held that the laws were a grant from 
and revocable by the monarch, and the Whigs who argued that the laws were a product of the people’s 
insistence that their liberties be protected in the constitution from the arbitrary power of the king. 
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put to the torture all the ancient monuments. Others, pushing things fur- 
ther, have offered a still greater violence to them. N. Bacon, in order to 
establish his republican system, has so distorted all the evidence he has 
produced; concealed so many things of consequence, and thrown such false 
colours upon the whole argument; that I know no book so likely to mislead 
the Reader in our Antiquities, if yet it retains any anthority.! In reality, that 
ancient Constitution, and those Saxon Laws, make little or nothing for any 
of our modern parties; and when fairly laid open will be found to compose 
such a system as none, I believe, would think it either practicable or desir- 
able to establish. I am sensible that nothing has been a larger theme of 
panegyrick with all our writers on politicks and history, than the Anglo- 
Saxon Government. And it is impossible not to conceive an high opinion of 
its Laws, if we rather consider what is said of them, than what they visibly 
are. These monuments of our pristine rudeness still subsist; and they stand 
out of themselves indisputable evidence to confute the popular decla- 
mations of those writers, who would persuade us, that the crude institutions 
of an unlettered people had reached a perfection, which the united efforts of 
enquiry, experience, learning and necessity, have not been able to attain in 
many ages.” 

But the truth is, the present system of our Laws, like our language and 
our learning, is a very mixed and heterogeneous mass; in some respects our 
own; in more borrowed from the policy of foreign nations; and com- 
pounded, altered, and variously modified, according to the various necessi- 
ties, which the manners, the religion, and the commerce of the people, have 
at different times imposed. It is our business in some measure to follow, and 
point out, these changes and improvements; a task we undertake, not from 
any ability for the greatness of such a work, but purely to give some short 
and plain account of these matters to the very ignorant. 

The Law of the Romans seems utterly to have expired in this Island 
together with their Empire, and that too before the Saxon establishment. 
The Anglo-Saxons came into England as conquerors. They brought their 
own customs with them; and doubtless did not take Laws from, but im- 
posed theirs upon, the people they had vanquished. These customs of the 
conquering nation were without question the same, for the greater part, 


1 Nathaniel Bacon (1593-1660), barrister, wrote an anti-monarchical history of the constitution, 
Historical and Political Discourse of the Laws and Government of England, from the First Times to the End 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth: With a Vindication of the Ancient Way of Parliaments in England (1647- 


51); 5th edn., London, 1760. 
2 Cf. Bolingbroke, ‘Remarks on the History of England’, IV, Works, i. 315: “The rights of the people 


in those days, must have been carried to a very great height.’ 
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they had observed before their migration from Germany.! The best image 
we have of them is to be found in Tacitus. But there is reason to believe that 
some changes were made suitable to the circumstances of their new 
settlement, and to the change their constitution must have undergone by 
adopting a kingly government, not indeed with unlimited sway, but cer- 
tainly with greater powers than their leaders possessed whilst they con- 
tinued in Germany. However, we know very little of what was done in these 
respects until their conversion to Christianity, a revolution, which made 
still more essential changes in their manners and government. For im- 
mediately after the conversion of Ethelbert, King of Kent,’ the mission- 
aries, who had introduced the use of letters, and came from Rome full of the 
ideas of the Roman civil establishment, must have observed the gross defect 
arising from a want of written and permanent Laws. The king,* from their 
report of the Roman method, and in imitation of it, first digested the most 
material customs of this kingdom into writing, without having adopted any 
thing from the Roman Law, and only adding some regulations for the 
support and encouragement of the new religion. These Laws still exist, and 
strongly mark the extreme simplicity of manners, and poverty of concep- 
tion, of the Legislators.* They are written in the English of that time; and 
indeed all the Laws of the Anglo-Saxons continued in that language down 
to the Norman Conquest.° This was different from the method of the other 
Northern nations, who made use only of the Latin language in all 
their codes. And I take the difference to have arisen from this. At the time 
when the Visigoths, the Lombards, the Franks, and the other Northern 
nations on the Continent, compiled their Laws, the provincial Romans were 
very numerous amongst them, or indeed composed the body of the people. 
The Latin language was yet far from extinguished; so that as the greatest 
part of those, who could write, were Romans, they found it difficult to adapt 
their characters to these rough Northern tongues; and therefore chose to 
write in Latin; which, though not the language of the legislator, could 
not be very incommodious, as they could never fail of interpreters; and 


Decreta illa judiciorum juxta exemplar Romanorum cum consilio sapientum constituit. Beda. Eccl. 
lista beomcass 


' Cf. Abridgment, pp. 434f. 

Ethelbert (d. 616) was converted by Augustine (d. 604), who landed in England early in 597: 

* Bede, Ecclesiastical History, 11.5: the king ‘appointed them, with his council of wise men, judicial 
dooms according to the example of the Romans’. 

: Leges Aethelbirthi (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 1-7). 

¥ William the Conqueror (1027?—87) insisted that legal matters be written in ‘Norman or law French’ 
(William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, iii. 317). 
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for this reason, not only their laws, but all their ordinary transactions, 
were written in that language. But in England, the Roman name and 
language having entirely vanished in the 7th century, the missionary monks 
were obliged to contend with the difficulty, and to adapt foreign characters 
to the English language; else none but a very few could possibly have drawn 
any advantage from the things they meant to record. And to this it 
was owing, that many, even the ecclesiastical constitutions, and not a few of 
the ordinary evidences of the land, were written in the language of the 
country. 

This example of written laws being given by Ethelbert, it was followed by 
his successors Edric and Lothaire.' The next legislator amongst the English 
was Ina, king of the West Saxons, a prince famous in his time for his 
wisdom and his piety. His laws, as well as those of the above-mentioned 
princes, still subsist.? But we must always remember that very few of these 
laws contained any new regulation; but were rather designed to affirm their 
ancient customs, and to preserve and fix them; and accordingly they are all 
extremely rude and imperfect. We read of a collection of laws by Offa, king 
of the Mercians; but they have been long since lost.’ 

The Anglo-Saxon laws, by universal consent of all writers, owe more to 
the care and sagacity of Alfred than of any of the ancient kings.* In the midst 
of a cruel war, of which he did not see the beginning, nor lived to see the 
end, he did more for the establishment of order and justice, than any other 
prince has been known to do in the profoundest peace. Many of the insti- 
tutions, attributed to him, undoubtedly were not of his establishment; this 
shall be shewn when we come to treat more minutely of the institutions. But 
it is clear that he raised as it were from the ashes, and put new life and 
vigour into the whole body of the law, almost lost and forgotten in the 
ravages of the Danish war; so that having revived, and in all likelihood 
improved, several ancient national regulations, he has passed for their 
author with a reputation perhaps more just than if he had invented them. In 
the prologue, which he wrote to his own code, he informs us that he 
collected there, whatever appeared to him most valuable in the laws of Ina 
and Offa, and others of his progenitors, omitting what he thought wrong in 


1 Leges Hlotharii et Eadrici (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 7-10). Edric and Lothair were kings at the 
end of the 7th cent. 

2 Leges Inae (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 14-27). Ina was king of the West Saxons from 689 to 726. 

3 Mentioned by Alfred in Leges Alfredi (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 34); Offa ruled Mercia, to the 


south of Yorkshire, from 755 to 796. i 
+ Alfred (849-99), born in Berkshire, king of the West Saxons; his reign is the subject of Abridgment, 


Bk. 2, ch. 4. See below, pp. 412-18. 
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itself, or not adapted to the time; and he seems to have done this with no 
small judgment.! 

The princes, who succeeded him, having by his labours enjoyed more 
repose, turned their minds to the improvement of the law; and there are few 
of them, who have not left us some collection more or less complete. 

When the Danes had established their empire, they shewed themselves 
no less solicitous than the English to collect and enforce the laws; seeming 
desirous to repair all the injuries they had formerly committed against 
them. The code of Canute the Great is one of the most moderate, equitable, 
and full, of any of the old collections. There was no material change, if any 
at all, made in their general system by the Danish conquest. They were of 
the original country of the Saxons, and could not have differed from them 
in the groundwork of their policy. It appears by the league between Alfred 
and Guthrum, that the Danes took their laws from the English, and ac- 
cepted them as a favour.’ They were more newly come out of the Northern 
barbarism, and wanted the regulations necessary to a civil society. But 
under Canute the English law received considerable improvement. Many of 
the old English customs, which, as that monarch justly observes, were truly 
odious, were abrogated;* and indeed that code is the last we have, that 
belongs to the period before the Conquest. That monument, called the 
Laws of Edward the Confessor, is certainly of a much later date. And what 
is extraordinary, though the historians after the Conquest continually speak 
of the Laws of King Edward, it does not appear that he ever made a 
collection, or that any such Laws existed at that time.° It appears by the 
preface to the Laws of St. Edward, that these written constitutions were 
continually falling into disuse.° Although these Laws had undoubtedly their 
authority; it was, notwithstanding, by traditionary customs that the people 
were for the most part governed; which, as they varied somewhat in differ- 
ent provinces, were distinguished accordingly by the names of the West 
Saxon, the Mercian, and the Danish Law; but this produced no very 


' Leges Alfredi (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 33-4). 

* Leges Canuti (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 126-47); Canute (c. 994-1035), son of Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, became king of all England in 1016. 

* Cf. Foedus Alfredi et Guthruni Regum (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, Pp. 47); Guthrum (d. 890) was the 
Danish king of East Anglia. 

¥ Leges Canuti (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 133); Burke refers to Canute’s laws in the same approving 
tones in the Abridgment, p. 423. 


> Burke remarks in the Abridgment that Edward the Confessor (d. 1066) had only ‘digested and 
enforced’ the Saxon laws (p. 425). 


; Z : : 
‘ Leges Edwardi Regis (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 197); Edward stresses the need not to deviate from, 
omit, change, or prevaricate over the laws. 
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remarkable inconvenience; as those customs seemed to differ from each 
other, and from the written laws, rather in the quantity and nature of their 
pecuniary mulcts, than in any thing essential. 

If we take a review of these ancient constitutions, we shall observe that 
their sanctions are mostly confined to the following objects:— 

ist. The preservation of the peace. This is one of the largest titles; and it 
shews the ancient Saxons to have been a people extremely prone to quarrel- 
ling and violence. In some cases the law ventures only to put this disposition 
under regulations;* prescribing that no man shall fight with another until he 
has first called him to justice in a legal way; and then lays down the terms, 
under which he may proceed to hostilities. The other, less premeditated 
quarrels, in meetings for drinking or business, were considered as more or 
less heinous, according to the rank of the person, in whose house the 
dispute happened, or to speak the language of that time, whose peace they 
had violated. 

2d. In proportioning the pecuniary mulcts imposed by them, for all even 
the highest crimes, according to the dignity of the person injured, and to the 
quantity of the offence. For this purpose, they classed the people with great 
regularity and exactness both in the ecclesiastick and the secular lines; 
adjusting with great care the ecclesiastical to the secular dignities; and they 
not only estimated each man’s life according to his quality, but they set a 
value upon every limb and member, down even to teeth, hair, and nails: and 
these are the particulars, in which their laws are most accurate, and best 
defined.’ 

3d. In settling the rules and ceremonies of their oaths, their purgations, 
and the whole order and process of their superstitious justice; for by these 
methods they seem to have decided all controversies. 

4th. In regulating the several fraternities of Frankpledges, by which all 
the people were naturally bound to their good behaviour to one another, 
and to their superiours; in all which they were excessively strict, in order to 
supply by the severity of this police the extreme laxity and imperfection 
of their laws, and the weak and precarious authority of their kings and 
magistrates. 

These, with some regulations for payment of tythes and church dues, and 
for the discovery and pursuit of stealers of cattle, comprise almost all the 


* Leg. Alfred. 38. de pugna.! 


! Leges Alfredi, 38 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 43); the law lays down penalties for fighting. 
2 e.g. Leges Alfredi, 40 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 44-6): a fine is stipulated for each part of the 
body injured. 
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titles deserving notice in the Saxon laws. In those laws there are frequently 
to be observed particular institutions, well and prudently framed; but there 
is no appearance of a regular, consistent, and stable jurisprudence. How- 
ever, it is pleasing to observe something of equity and distinction gradually 
insinuating itself into these unformed materials; and some transient flashes 
of light striking across the gloom, which prepared for the full day, that 
shone out afterwards. The clergy, who kept up a constant communication 
with Rome, and were in effect the Saxon legislators, could not avoid gath- 
ering some informations from a law, which never was perfectly ex- 
tinguished in that part of the world. Accordingly we find one of its 
principles had strayed hither so early as the time of Edric and Lothaire.* 
There are two maxims? of civil law in their proper terms in the code of 
Canute the Great, who made and authorized that collection after his pil- 
erimage to Rome; and at this time, it is remarkable, we find the institutions 
of other nations imitated. In the same collection there is an express refer- 
ence to the laws of the Werini.* From hence it is plain, that the resemblance 
between the polity of the several Northern nations did not only arise from 
their common original, but also from their adopting, in some cases, the 
constitutions of those amongst them, who were most remarkable for their 
wisdom. 

In this state the Law continued until the Norman Conquest. But we see 
that even before that period the English Law began to be improved, by 
taking in foreign learning; we see the canons of several councils mixed 
indiscriminately with the civil constitutions; and indeed the greatest part of 
the reasoning and equity to be found in them seems to be derived from that 
source.* 

Hitherto we have observed the progress of the Saxon laws, which, con- 
formably to their manners, were rude and simple; agreeably to their con- 
fined situation, very narrow; and though in some degree, yet not very 


* Justum est ut proles matrem sequatur. Edric & Lothair.! 
' Negatio potior est affirmatione. Possessio proprior est habenti quam deinceps repetenti. L. Canut.2 


' Leges Hlotharii et Edgarici, 6 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 8); ‘It is right that the child should follow 
the mother.’ 


* ‘Denial is stronger than proof’; ‘To have possession is better than to seek possesion.’ The phrases 
do not occur in Leges Canuti. 

+ Leges Canuti (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 26 n.); the Werini (or Verini) were one of the tribes of 
north-east Germany,neighbours to the Angles, from at least the time of Tacitus. They were later 
absorbed into the larger group of Saxon peoples. The Lex Angliorum et Werinorum was promulgated 


in about 802 after Charlemagne (742-814) conquered them (cf. Frederic Seebohm, Tribal Custom in 
Anglo-Saxon Law, London, 1911, pp. 224-8). 


* Cf. Leges Alfredi, preface (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 33-4). 
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considerably, improved by foreign communication. However, we can 
plainly discern its three capital sources:—first, the ancient traditionary 
customs of the North, which, coming upon this and the other civilized parts 
of Europe with the impetuosity of a conquest, bore down all the ancient 
establishments; and, by being suited to the genius of the people, formed, as 
it were, the great body and main stream of the Saxon laws. 

The second source was the canons of the church. As yet, indeed, they 
were not reduced into system and a regular form of jurisprudence;! but they 
were the Law of the Clergy; and consequently influenced considerably a 
people, over whom that order had an almost unbounded authority. They 
corrected, mitigated, and enriched those rough Northern institutions; and 
the clergy having once bent the stubborn necks of that people to the yoke of 
religion, they were the more easily susceptible of other changes introduced 
under the same sanction. 

These formed the third source; namely, some parts of the Roman Civil 
Law, and the customs of other German nations. But this source appears to 
have been much the smallest of the three, and was yet inconsiderable. 

The Norman Conquest is the great era of our Laws. At this time the 
English jurisprudence, which hitherto had continued a poor stream, fed 
from some few and those scanty sources, was all at once, as from a mighty 
flood, replenished with a vast body of foreign learning; by which indeed it 
might be said rather to have been increased, than much improved; for this 
foreign law being imposed, not adopted, for a long time bore strong appear- 
ances of that violence, by which it had been first introduced. All our 
monuments bear a strong evidence to this change. New courts of justice, 
new names and powers of officers, in a word, a new tenure of land, as well 
as new possessors of it, took place. Even the language of publick proceed- 
ings was in a great measure changed. 


1 The first significant attempt to systematize Canon or Church law was the Decretum of Gratian in 
Bs SVM 
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Source: Works (1792-1827), V- 441-715 
Burke agreed in his contract with the Dodsleys, signed on 25 February 1757, to complete the Abridgment 
by Christmas 1758. In 1760 the Dodsleys’ printer John Hughs (1703-71) ran off six sheets and 
composed a further nine. Copies of these sheets are in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and at Yale. Burke 
appears to have made several minor corrections to that text which are noted in the edition printed here, 
but the work was never published in his lifetime. Charles Burney (1726-1814) is reputed to have seen 
part of the remaining manuscript but it has not been found. Burney claimed that the King’s bookseller, 
George Nicol, had found a copy of the Abridgment in quires and had given it to him (Corr. i. 164, n. 1; 
also Andrew Strahan, 16 Dec. 1809, Humanities Research Center, University of Texas at Austin, DA 
30 B 837 1760p HRC: ‘Dr Charles Burney told me, that he had seen in the Hands of the late Dr 
Lawrence some Manuscript of the Essay beyond what had gone through the Press at the Time.’ 
Burney’s copy is in the British Library). Walker King, one of Burke’s executors, used the setting of the 
text, as it appears in the Works, to print the first separate issue of the Abridgment for himself. This single 
vellum copy was produced in about October 1812. Variants from Dodsley’s initial printed sheets are 
given in the footnotes. 
The study of history had a prominent place in Burke’s formal education both in 
Ireland and at the Middle Temple in London during the 1750s. At Trinity College 
he acquired his first thorough grounding in Greek and Roman historians such as 
Herodotus, Sallust,! and Tacitus. He tells Shackleton that in the scholarship ex- 
amination ‘we were examin’d for 2 days in all the Roman and Greek authors of 
note’.’ Outside the course of formal study, he contributed papers and speeches on 
historical topics to the Club. He also spent time in the library of Trinity College, as 
if probing his own historical predicament, reading Irish history. His anger at the 
way Ireland’s history had been dealt with remained with him into his old age. 
His law studies in London introduced him to a new aspect of history, the 
development of English jurisprudence and constitutional law. This required a 
sound knowledge of English history from the coming of the Romans to at least 
Magna Carta. His knowledge of Caesar and Tacitus provided a beginning but much 
of the rest was an unexplored territory of history for him. Burke started his legal 
training at a time when history was becoming an increasingly important aspect of 
legal study, as is evident in standard writers in the field like Matthew Hale, whose 
posthumous History of the Common Law (1713) illustrated the trend. By the 1750S 
Sullivan in Dublin and Blackstone’ in Oxford were delivering lectures with a 
specifically historical emphasis. After several centuries of attention in legal studies 


' (86-35 B.c.), Roman historian; Burke called him ‘indisputably one of the best Historians among the 
romans (Corr. i. 89). 


> Thid., i. 66. 


3 Sir William Blackstone (1723-80), first Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford (1758); his lectures 
were published as Commentaries on the Laws of England, 4 vols., Oxford, 1765-9. 
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to pleas, writs and judicial practice going back to Bracton! there was now a shift of 
emphasis towards historical exposition. What Roger North had noted in the seven- 
teenth century, that the law student must know his English history, had been 
accepted at the highest level.’ 

Before Burke started the Abridgment he had already thought about history as an 
evolutionary process. That had been a feature of the Account of the European 
Settlements in America which he had worked on with his friend Will Burke.3 The 
book starts with Columbus’ voyage to America and traces the development of 
European interests in South, Central, and North America through until the eight- 
eenth century. Whatever Burke’s specific contribution his involvement points to 
yet a further dimension of his historical thought, current politics as the product of 
a long and complex historical process. 

It is hardly surprising that in so far as Burke was attracted by any aspect of his 
legal studies he found more satisfaction in the history of the laws than in the tedious 
learning of writs, case-law, and procedures. Formal education at the Inns of Court 
had fallen into such disuse by the 1750s that students were free to neglect their 
studies altogether or pursue whatever aspects interested them.t They were left 
much to their own devices. The Abridgment is evidence that whatever difficulties 
Burke had in his studies he took time to work out a coherent history from the 
material he had to read. Those years at the Middle Temple, so often disregarded by 
Burke’s biographers, furnished Burke’s historical imagination with an extensive 
knowledge of the foundations and development of English laws. 

Of its nature an abridgement highlights broad movements, major trends. It does 
not mean to dwell on the minutiae of particular periods, a point that prompted 
Bolingbroke to comment that a history that needed to be abridged was not worth 
reading.° But that is what Burke and Robert Dodsley had planned—a one-volume 
history of England from Caesar to Queen Anne® with a first edition of 1,500 
copies.’ This did not mean simply a chronological summary. One of the character- 
istics of Burke’s historiography is his ability to trace present events, institutions, 
customs back to their origins. In the spirit of Blackstone’s advice to students that 
laws ‘should be traced to their fountains’ Burke likes to explain the growth of a law 
or an institutional structure or practice from its original.’ This movement back 
into history always serves his understanding of the present. He is a thinker whose 
focus is the present but always in its historical context, as the product of historical 
forces. For this reason an abridgement is peculiarly apposite to his manner of 


! Henry de Bracton (d. 1268), first English jurist to attempt to systematize English law. 

2 Roger North (1653-1734), member of the Middle Temple, barrister; A Discourse on the Study of the 
Lams, cited by Holdsworth, A History of English Lam, Vi. 494. 

5 See Todd, pp. 28-9. 

4 Holdsworth, A History of English Lam, xii. 17: the benchers of the Inns ‘must be blamed for their 
almost complete abandonment of any attempt to give the students an effective legal education’. 

5 Bolingbroke, ‘Letters on the Study and Use of History’, V, Works, ii. 336-7. 

6 (1665-1714), the last of the Stuart monarchs. 

7 Isaac Reed, ‘Notes on an abridged history of England undertaken by Edmund Burke’, Boswell 
Papers, Yale University Library, MS. C2349. ; 

8 Blackstone, 4 Discourse on the Study of Law, Oxford, 1758, p. 35; the book was reviewed in the 
Annual Register, 1758, pp. 453-9. 
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thought. He is not what might be termed a specialist historian. Unlike Bolingbroke, 
he has no preference for one period over another. Laws, institutions, social mores 
are interesting at any moment of history in so far as they require the historian to 
explain how and why they manifest themselves in that particular way at that 
particular time. 

Although Burke failed to complete the text in the terms his contract envisaged, 
the fact that he ends with the reign of King John! and Magna Carta is itself 
significant. For example there is a curious irony in that the period covered, Roman 
Britain to Magna Carta, is the same as that in the law lectures of Sullivan and 
Blackstone. Caesar’s invasion of Britain was the obvious starting-point for a history 
of England because for many historians that was accepted as the earliest period for 
which reliable testimony was available, mainly Caesar and Tacitus. Magna Carta 
was an appropriate terminus for a certain kind of history of England. The Roman 
invasion marked the beginning of a major movement in English history, a struggle 
for freedom—first from the servitude imposed by foreigners and later from the 
arbitrary power of English monarchs. After the several invasions by the Romans, 
the Saxons, the Normans, the English people were eventually to achieve the 
constitutional security of certain basic freedoms in Magna Carta. Even though 
Burke’s text is incomplete the period covered and many of the legal preoccupations 
are much the same as in Sullivan and Blackstone. Burke’s focus is in keeping with 
the legal interests of his day. 

In spite of Burke’s succinct and perceptive powers of abridgement he gives little 
help to readers interested in important questions about the basis of his judgements 
and his use of sources. An abridgement tends to be sparing with its footnotes. 
Frequently Burke’s narrative runs close to the main trend of events in larger 
histories. The reader is not to know whether his summary is based on say Thomas 
Carte, in spite of his Tory leanings, or James Tyrrell.* These established historians 
were dependent on much the same sources as were available to Burke. It was 
inevitable, as Burke observes, that they, as well as Rapin,’ would sometimes repeat 
one another. At times it is difficult to say whether he is sifting the same sources as 
they did, say Matthew of Paris* or William of Malmesbury,° or following them. 
Burke gives few clues, and then perhaps only a phrase like ‘it is said’; frequently he 
has particular sources in mind but hurries on without identifying them. 

The annotation in this edition attempts to help the reader over this difficulty in 
two ways. First, where Burke gives a note or mentions an author, every effort has 
been made to identify these and where necessary complete them. Secondly, the 
editorial notes indicate possible sources where none is given. When he makes a 


(1167-1216). 
(1642-1718); he completed only three volumes of his 4 General History of England, London, 1697— 
1704, ending with the reign of Richard II. 

* Paul de Rapin de Thoyras (1661-1725), French historian whose History of England, translated from 
ae French (1726-31), was widely read in England; Burke had little respect for him or Carte (Corr, ii. 
282). 

* (d.1259), English monk and historian; his Historia major was compiled from Roger of Wendover 
(dit 236) and the Chronica majora continued that work. 

“a (c. 1095-1143), monk; his principal works were Gesta regum Anglorum, a history of the kings of 
England from the Saxon invasion to 1128, and Historia novella, which takes the narrative down to 1142. 


1 
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remark like, ‘All the old historians talk in this strain’, it is fair to presume that he 
has consulted them, and in this and less explicit cases the notes provide an example 
of the authors he may have had in mind. Clearly Burke has a thorough knowledge 
of the ‘monkish historians’, particularly Bede.' Like many other eighteenth-cen- 
tury historians he seems to have made regular use of obvious sources like William 
of Malmesbury, Ordericus Vitalis? and Matthew of Paris. But he is well aware that 
their accounts are sometimes prejudiced, inadequate, or confused: the affairs of 
fifth-century England, he says, are covered ‘with an obscurity not to be dissipated’, 
a hint that his attempt to unravel his sources has failed. The text gives sufficient 
clues to indicate that Burke had read the old sources thoroughly and extensively, 
and the notes show what this reading involved. They also make reference to more 
recent historians whom Burke may have consulted. He seems at times to have 
incorporated material from well-known histories of England say by Rapin or 
Tyrrell, and reference to these works in the notes is a reminder that at times they 
could well have been a principal source. 

Occasionally the notes refer to Hume’s history of the same period which was 
published in 1762, partly to indicate a possible source, but also to allude to the 
problem of the relation if any between the two works. Although the Abridgment was 
started before Hume began his volume it continued to occupy Burke after Hume’s 
work had been published. Close parallels between certain passages in the two 
histories raise tantalizing questions about the relationship between them. For 
example they both keep close to Matthew of Paris’ account of the barons’ response 
to King John’s initial refusal to entertain their demands; similarities of phrase, 
arrangement, and emphasis in the use of a common source suggest links which 
remain to be explored. 

Burke’s own notes confirm that the Abridgment was prompted largely by his legal 
studies. Not only does he give the longest chapter in the book to the laws and 
institutions of the Saxons, but he makes repeated use of the laws and charters of the 
various kings as historical evidence of the development of institutions and values 
in English society. In this respect the Abridgment reflects perhaps what Burke 
had hoped for from his studies at the Middle Temple but did not get: law as a 
reflection of the ‘condition’ of the people.* Many chapter headings give the im- 
pression that Burke is writing a history of the kings of England, but that would be 
misleading: the Abridgment is what Carte had called for, a ‘civil history’. Burke 
achieves this in a way that was to become characteristic of his later writings. 
He suspends the narrative from time to time to explain how present events are 
the outcome of various historical forces. This review then serves to highlight the 
significance of events that follow. For example before introducing William the 


| (673-735), spent most of his life as a Benedictine monk in the monastry at Jarrow, near Durham, 
where he wrote his Historia ecclesiastica and many other works. : 
2 (1075-1143), lived in Normandy, wrote Historia ecclesiastica, a history of Normandy and England. 


3 Abridgment, p. 393- 
4 Abridgment, p. 392: ‘I shall lay fairly before the reader all I have been able to discover concerning the 


existence or condition of this unhappy people.’ ; 
5 Thomas Carte, 4 General Account of the Necessary Materials for an History of England, London, 


1738. 
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Conqueror! he takes a chapter to explain ‘the State of Europe at the Time of the 
Norman Invasion’, which provides a remarkable tour of the power relationships 
among European monarchies in the previous few centuries. He takes the reader as 
far back as Charlemagne? identifying a state of mind which had evolved among 
rulers over the centuries in Europe and which culminated in the phenomenon of 
William and his aspirations to conquer England. The next chapter, entitled ‘Reign 
of William the Conqueror’, opens with an account of how William—to his credit— 
put aside that trend of conquest, together with the odium that went with it, by 
immediately granting London a charter of liberties. That charter is a key for Burke: 
it introduces his broader emphasis on William’s laws as a sign of his influence on 
the quality of civil life in England. Such moments are the germ of Burke’s later 
reputation as a champion of the English constitution. 

This last point has its personal ironies coming as it does from the pen of an 
Irishman so conscious in his Tracts relating to Popery Laws of the abuses of this 
same constitution towards Ireland. It may be that Burke’s non-English origins and 
sympathies gave him a perspective on English history which prompted him to think 
about England in a wider historical framework than previous English historians had 
done. There is much in the Abridgment to confirm Burke as a truly European 
thinker. He emphasizes through his reading of Tacitus the genesis of English 
institutions in Germany. He highlights the fundamental changes brought to 
England by the advent of Christian missionaries from Europe. He is always alert to 
England’s inextricable ties with the politics of France and the Papacy. Burke’s 
historical attention, unlike Rapin’s, maintains a steady eye on the cultural and 
political influences of Europe on his newly adopted country. England after all was 
a country which had been repeatedly conquered by Europeans. How it reacted to or 
assimilated its conquerors is a major thrust of the Abridgment. 

Throughout his career Burke showed a particular sensitivity to the issue of 
conquest, especially England’s conquest of Ireland in 1172. He has angry things to 
say about that,’ but those remarks should be weighed against two other features of 
the work, his plaudits for a conqueror like Agricola and his attention through the 
centuries to the establishment of civil liberties in England. Agricola was a con- 
queror concerned to establish peace by assimilation of English into Roman culture: 
‘Agricola reconciled the Britains to the Roman government, by reconciling them to 
the Roman manners.”* England had shown nothing of this spirit of reconciliation 
with the people of Ireland. The implicit critique was to take on more explicit 
significance in Burke’s later writings and speeches on America and India. England’s 
prowess in the mid-eighteenth century as an imperial power rested on the principle 
of conquest. Her own experience of that, first at the hands of the Romans, then the 
Saxons and the Normans, is the story as Burke tells it of the resilience of ‘a rude and 
free people’.’ Conquest may at times be necessary, argues Burke, but it never 
justifies the suppression of liberties which is tantamount to tyranny. The history of 


' William Duke of Normandy, bastard son of Robert of Normandy, defeated the English monarch 
Harold II (c. 1022-66) at the battle of Hastings (1066) to become William I of England. 

* King Charles the Great (742814), crowned Holy Roman Emperor in 800. 

3 Abridgment, pp. 517-18. + Abridgment, p. 372. 5 Tbid. 
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England from Caesar to King John is in Burke’s presentation of it an account not 
just of the many hazards in the way of a people’s liberty but of the English people’s 
tenacity to the principle in spite of their many conquerors and several of their own 
monarchs. The pity, as Burke saw it, was that they did not respect that same spirit 
of liberty in the peoples they themselves had conquered. 
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AN ABRIDGMENT OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ! 


BOOK I. 
CHAPSI 


nts ; 
Causes of the Connection between the Romans and Britains.—Cesar’s two 
Invasions of Britain. 


In order to obtain a clear notion of the state of Europe before the universal 
prevalence of the Roman power, the whole region is to be divided into two 
principal parts; which we shall call northern and southern Europe. fie 
northern part is every where separated from the southern by immense, and 
continued chains of mountains. From Greece it is divided by Mount 
Hemus; from Spain by the Pyrenees; from Italy by the Alps. This division 
is not made by an arbitrary or casual distribution of countries. The limits 
are marked out by nature; and in these early ages were yet further dis- 
tinguished by a considerable difference in the manners and usages of the 
nations they divided. If we turn our eyes to the northward of these bound- 
aries, a vast mass of solid continent lies before us, stretched out from the 
remotest shore of Tartary quite to the Atlantick Ocean. A line drawn 
through this extent from East to West would pass over the greatest body of 
unbroken land, that is any where known upon the globe. This tract, in a 
course of some degrees to the northward, is not interrupted by any sea; 
neither are the mountains so disposed as to form any considerable obstacle 
to hostile incursions. Originally it was all inhabited but by one sort of 
people, known by one common denomination of Scythians.” As the several 
tribes of this comprehensive name lay, in many parts, greatly exposed, and 
as by their situation and customs they were much inclined to attack, and by 
both ill qualified for defence, throughout the whole of that immense region, 
there was for many ages a perpetual flux and reflux of barbarous nations. 
None of their commonwealths continued long enough established on any 
particular spot to settle, and to subside into a regular order; one tribe 
continually overpowering or thrusting out another. But as these were only 
the mixtures of Scythians with Scythians, the triumphs of Barbarians over 
Barbarians, there were revolutions in empire, but none in manners. The 
northern Europe, until some parts of it were subdued by the progress of the 


' An Abridgment of English History] An Essay towards an Abridgment of the English History 


f * Nomadic people of central Asia described in e.g. Herodotus, History, 4, and Pliny, Natural History, 
. 19-20. 
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Roman arms, remained almost equally covered with all the ruggedness of 
primitive Barbarism. 

The southern part was differently circumstanced. Divided, as we have 
said, from the northern by great mountains, it is further divided within 
itself by considerable seas. Spain, Greece and Italy are peninsulas. By these 
advantages of situation the inhabitants were preserved from those great and 
sudden revolutions, to which the northern world had been always liable. 
And being confined within a space comparatively narrow, they were re- 
strained from wandering into a pastoral and unsettled life. It was upon one 
side only that they could be invaded by land. Whoever made an attempt on 
any other part, must necessarily have arrived in ships of some magnitude; 
and must therefore have, in a degree, been cultivated, if not by the liberal, 
at least by the mechanick arts. In fact, the principal colonies, which we find 
these countries to have received, were sent from Pheenicia, or the Lesser 
Asia, or Egypt, the great fountains of the ancient civility and learning. And 
they became more or less, earlier or later polished, as they were situated 
nearer to or farther from these celebrated sources. Though I am satisfied 
from a comparison of the Celtick tongues with the Greek and Roman, that 
the original inhabitants of Italy and Greece were of the same race with the 
people of northern Europe,! yet it is certain, they profited so much by their 
guarded situation, by the mildness of their climate favourable to humanity, 
and by the foreign infusions, that they came greatly to excel the northern 
nations in every respect, and particularly in the art and discipline of war. 
For not being so strong in their bodies, partly from the temperature of their 
climate,’ partly from a degree of softness induced by a more cultivated life, 
they applied themselves to remove the few inconveniences of a settled 
society, by the advantages, which it affords in art, disposition, and obedi- 
ence. And as they consisted of many small states, their people were well 
exercised in arms, and sharpened against each other by continual war. 

Such was the situation of Greece and Italy from a very remote period. 
The Gauls and other northern nations, envious of their wealth, and despis- 
ing the effeminacy of their manners, often invaded them with numerous, 
though ill-formed armies.* But their greatest and most frequent attempts 
were against Italy; their connexion with which country alone we shall here 


| Burke had studied Greek and Latin at school and university. His ability in Irish is less certain: 
writing to the antiquary Charles Vallency (1721-1812) about Irish manuscripts Burke called himself ‘but 
a poor linguist’ (Corr. v. 108). Vallency noted that Burke understood Irish (Corr. v. 292, n.5)- 

2 Cf. Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, pp. 231-4. 

3 For the same estimate of the Gauls see Strabo, IV. iv. 2. 
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consider. In the course of these wars, the superiority of the Roman disci- 
pline over the Gallick ferocity was at length demonstrated. The Gauls, 
notwithstanding the numbers, with which their irruptions were made, and 
the impetuous courage, by which that nation was distinguished, had no 
permanent success. They were altogether unskilful either in improving 
their victories, or repairing their defeats. But the Romans, being governed 
by a most wise order of men, perfected by a traditionary experience in the 
policy of conquest, drew some advantage from every turn of fortune: and, 
victorious or vanquished, persisted in one uniform and comprehensive plan 
of breaking to pieces every thing, which endangered their safety or ob- 
structed their greatness. For after having more than once expelled the 
northern invaders out of Italy, they pursued them over the Alps; and 
carrying the war into the country of their enemy, under several able gen- 
erals, and at last under Caius Czsar, they reduced all the Gauls from the 
Mediterranean sea to the Rhine and the ocean.' During the progress of this 
decisive war, some of the maritime nations of Gaul had recourse for assist- 
ance to the neighbouring island of Britain. From thence they received 
considerable succours: by which means this island first came to be known 
with any exactness by the Romans; and first drew upon it the attention of 
that victorious people. 

Though Cesar had reduced Gaul, he perceived clearly, that a great deal 
was still wanting to make his conquest secure and lasting.’ That extensive 
country, inhabited by a multitude of populous and fierce nations, had been 
rather overrun than conquered. The Gauls were not yet broken to the yoke, 
which they bore with murmuring and discontent. The ruins of their own 
strength were still considerable; and they had hopes that the Germans, 
famous for their invincible courage, and their ardent love of liberty, would 
be at hand powerfully to second any endeavours for the recovery of their 
freedom; they trusted, that the Britains, of their own blood, allied in man- 
ners and religion, and whose help they had lately experienced, would not 
then be wanting to the same cause. Czsar was not ignorant of these dispo- 
sitions. He therefore judged, that, if he could confine the attention of the 
Germans and Britains to their own defence, so that the Gauls, on which side 
soever they turned, should meet nothing but the Roman arms, they must 


soon be deprived of all hope, and compelled to seek their safety in an entire 
submission. 


' Julius Caesar claimed to have defeated all of Gaul by 57 B.c. and recounted the campaigns in his De 
bello Gallico. 


? Cf. De bello Gallico, Il. xxxv. 1; II. vii. nig WU, 36, G7, 
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These were the publick reasons, which made the invasion of Britain and 
Germany an undertaking at that particular time not unworthy a wise and 
able general. But these enterprises, though reasonable in themselves, were 
only subservient to purposes of more importance, and which he had more 
at heart. Whatever measures he thought proper to pursue on the side of 
Germany, or on that of Britain, it was towards Rome that he always looked, 
and to the furtherance of his interest there, that all his motions were really 
directed.’ That Republick had receded from many of those maxims, by 
which her freedom had been hitherto preserved under the weight of so vast 
an empire. Rome now contained many citizens of immense wealth, elo- 
quence and ability. Particular men were more considered than the 
Republick; and the fortune and genius of the Roman people, which for- 
merly had been thought equal to every thing, came now to be less relied 
upon, than the abilities of a few popular men.’ The war with the Gauls, as 
the old, and most dangerous enemy of Rome, was of the last importance; 
and Cesar had the address to obtain the conduct of it for a term of years, 
contrary to one of the most established principles of their government.’ But 
this war was finished before that term was expired, and before the designs, 
which he entertained against the liberty of his country, were fully ripened.* 
It was therefore necessary to find some pretext for keeping his army on foot; 
it was necessary to employ them in some enterprise, that might at once raise 
his character, keep his interest alive at Rome, endear him to his troops, and 
by that means weaken the ties, which held them to their country.° 

From this motive, coloured by reasons plausible and fit to be avowed, he 
resolved in one and the same year, and even when that was almost expired, 
upon two expeditions; the objects of which lay at a great distance from each 
other, and were as yet untouched by the Roman arms. And first he resolved 
to pass the Rhine, and penetrate into Germany. 

Cesar spent but twenty-eight days in his German expedition. In ten he 
built his admirable bridge across the Rhine.° In eighteen he performed all he 
proposed by entering that country. When the Germans saw the barrier of 
their river so easily overcome, and Nature herself, as it were, submitted to 


1 Plutarch, Caesar, xx. 1-2. . | 
2 Notably Crassus (d. 53 B.C.) and Pompey who formed the first coalition or triumvirate with Caesar 


at the start of his consulship in 59 B.C.. 
3 The Lex Licinia Pompeia (55 B.C.) extended Caesar’s command in Gaul for a further five years. 
+ For Caesar as an enemy of Roman liberty see e.g. Suetonius, Caesar, 76-7, and Plutarch, Cato 
Minor, li. 2-3. 
5 Caesar, De bello Gallico, IV. xviti—x1x. 
6 Caesar was the first to build a military bridge across the Rhine (Suetonius, Caesar, 25). 
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the yoke, they were struck with astonishment, and never after ventured to 
oppose the Romans in the field. The most obnoxious of the German coun- 
tries were ravaged; the strong awed; the weak taken into protection. Thus 
an alliance being formed, always the first step of the Roman policy, and not 
only a pretence but a means being thereby acquired of entering the country 
upon any future occasion, he marched back through Gaul to execute a 
design of much the same nature and extent in Britain. 

The inhabitants of that island, who were divided into a great number of 
petty nations under a very coarse and disorderly frame of government, did 
not find it easy to plan any effectual measures for their defence. In order 
however to gain time in this exigency, they sent ambassadors to Czsar with 
terms of submission. Cesar could not colourably reject their offers. But as 
their submission rather clashed than coincided with his real designs, he still 
persisted in his resolution of passing over into Britain; and accordingly 
embarked with the infantry of two legions at the port of Itium.* His landing 
was obstinately disputed by the natives, and brought on a very hot and 
doubtful engagement.’ But the superiour dispositions of so accomplished a 
commander, the resources of the Roman discipline, and the effect of the 
military engines on the unpractised minds of a barbarous people, prevailed 
at length over the best resistance, which could be made by rude numbers 
and mere bravery. The place, where the Romans first entered this island, 
was some where near Deal; and the time fifty-five years before the birth of 
Christ. 

The Britains, who defended their country with so much resolution in the 
engagement, immediately after it lost all their spirit. They had laid no 
regular plan for their defence. Upon their first failure they seemed to have 
no resources left. On the slightest loss they betook themselves to treaty and 
submission; upon the least appearance in their favour, they were as ready to 
resume their arms, without any regard to their former engagements;—a 
conduct, which demonstrates, that our British ancestors had no regular 
polity, with a standing coercive power. The ambassadors, which they sent 
to Cesar, laid all the blame of a war, carried on by great armies, upon the 
rashness of their young men; and they declared that the ruling people had 
no share in these hostilities. This is exactly the excuse, which the savages of 


* Some think this port to be Witsand, others Bologne.! 


' e.g. James Tyrrell argues for Boulogne, The General History of England, i, Bk. 1, 30-1; Smollett 
Travels through France and Italy, 1766; Oxford, 1979, p. 15: ‘It is now believed that the portus Itius fon 
whence Caesar sailed to Britain, is a place called Whitsand.’ 

* De bello Gallico, WV. xxiv—xxvi. 
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America, who have no regular government, make at this day upon the like 
occasions; but it would be a strange apology from one of the modern states 
of Europe, that had employed armies against another. Cesar reprimanded 
them for the inconstancy of their behaviour; and ordered them to bring 
hostages to secure their fidelity, together with provisions for his army. But 
whilst the Britains were engaged in the treaty, and on that account had free 
access to the Roman camp, they easily observed that the army of the 
invaders was neither numerous nor well provided; and having about the 
same time received intelligence, that the Roman fleet had suffered in a 
storm, they again changed their measures, and came to a resolution of 
renewing the war.! Some prosperous actions against the Roman foraging 
parties inspired them with great confidence. They were betrayed by their 
success into a general action in the open field. Here the disciplined troops 
obtained an easy and compleat victory; and the Britains were taught the 
errour of their conduct at the expense of a terrible slaughter. 

Twice defeated, they had recourse once more to submission. Cesar, who 
found the winter approaching, provisions scarce, and his fleet not fit to 
contend with that rough and tempestuous sea in a winter voyage, hearkened 
to their proposals, exacting double the number of the former hostages. He 
then set sail with his whole army.’ 

In this first expedition into Britain, Casar did not make, nor indeed 
could he expect, any considerable advantage. He acquired a knowledge of 
the sea coast, and of the country contiguous to it; and he became acquainted 
with the force, the manner of fighting, and the military character of the 
people. To compass these purposes, he did not think a part of the summer 
ill bestowed. But early in the next he prepared to make a more effective use 
of the experience he had gained. He embarked again at the same port, but 
with a more numerous army. The Britains on their part had prepared more 
regularly for their defence in this, than the former year. Several of those 
states, which were nearest and most exposed to the danger, had, during 
Cesar’s absence, combined for their common safety; and chosen 
Cassibelan, a chief of power and reputation, for the leader of their union. 
They seemed resolved to dispute the landing of the Romans with their 
former intrepidity. But when they beheld the sea covered, as far as the eye 
could reach, with the multitude of the enemy’s ships (for they were eight 


I Tbid LV sxc 1 
2 [bid. IV. xxxvi. 1-4. This first expedition took place in 55 B.c., the second in 54 B.C. 
3 [bid. V. xi. 8—g. Cassibelan, or Cassivellaunus, was a chieftan ruling in the region of Middlesex and 


Hertfordshire. 
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hundred sail) they despaired of defending the coast, they retired into woods 
and fastnesses; and Czsar landed his army without opposition. 

The Britains now saw the necessity of altering their former method of 
war. They no longer therefore opposed the Romans in the open field; they 
formed frequent ambuscades; they divided themselves into light flying 
parties; and continually harassed the enemy on his march. This plan, 
though in their circumstances the most judicious, was attended with no 
great success. Cesar forced some of their strongest entrenchments; and 
then carried the war directly into the territories of Cassibelan. 

The only fordable passage, which he could find over the Thames, was 
defended by a row of palisadoes, which lined the opposite bank; another 
row of sharpened stakes stood under water along the middle of the stream. 
Some remains of these works long subsisted; and were to be discerned in the 
river* down almost to the present times. The Britains had made the best of 
the situation; but the Romans plunged into the water, tore away the stakes 
and palisadoes, and obtained a complete victory. The capital, or rather chief 
fastness, of Cassibelan was then taken, with a number of cattle, the wealth 
of this barbarous city. After these misfortunes, the Britains were no longer 
in a condition to act with effect. Their ill success in the field soon dissolved 
the ill cemented union of their councils. They split into factions, and some 
of them chose the common enemy for their protector. Insomuch that, after 
some feeble and desultory efforts, most of the tribes to the southward of the 
Thames submitted themselves to the conqueror. Cassibelan, worsted in so 
many encounters, and deserted by his allies, was driven at length to sue for 
peace. A tribute was imposed. And as the summer began to wear away, 
Cesar, having finished the war to his satisfaction, embarked for Gaul. 

The whole of Casar’s conduct in these two campaigns sufficiently dem- 
onstrates, that he had no intention of making an absolute conquest of any 
part of Britain. Is it to be believed, that, if he had formed such a design, he 
would have left Britain without an army, without a legion, without a single 
cohort to secure his conquest; and that he should sit down contented with 
an empty glory, and the tribute of an indigent people, without any proper 
means of securing a continuance of that small acquisition? This is not 
credible. But his conduct here, as well as in Germany, discovers his purpose 


* Coway stakes near Kingston on Thames.! 


; ' Burke follows previous historians; Tyrrell says this identification of the stakes goes back to William 
Camden, Britannia (1586) (Tyrrell, General History of England, i, Bk. 2, 34). The stakes are mentioned 
in De bello Gallico, V. xviii. 3, and Bede, Ecclesiastical History, i. 2. 
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in both expeditions; for by them he confirmed the Roman dominion in 
Gaul; he gained time to mature his designs, and he afforded his party in 
Rome an opportunity of promoting his interest, and exaggerating his ex- 
ploits, which they did in such a manner, as to draw from the Senate a 
decree, for a very remarkable acknowledgment of his services, in a suppli- 
cation or thanksgiving of twenty days.! This attempt, not being pursued, 
stands single, and has little or no connexion with the subsequent events. 
Therefore, I shall in this place, where the narrative will be the least 
broken, insert from the best authorities, which are left, and the best conjec- 
tures, which, in so obscure a matter, I am able to form, some account of the 
first peopling of this island; the manners of its inhabitants; their art of war; 
their religious and civil discipline. These are matters not only worthy of 
attention, as containing a very remarkable piece of antiquity; but as not 
wholly unnecessary towards comprehending the great change made in all 
these points, when the Roman conquest came afterwards to be compleated. 


CHAPEL: 
Some Account of the ancient Inhabitants of Britain. 


That Britain was first peopled from Gaul, we are assured by the best proofs; 
proximity of situation, and resemblance in language and manners.” Of the 
time, in which this event happened, we must be contented to remain in 
ignorance, for we have no monuments. But we may conclude, that it was a 
very ancient settlement; since the Carthaginians found this island inhab- 
ited, when they traded hither for tin; as the Phoenicians, whose tracks they 
followed in this commerce, are said to have done long before them.’ It is 
true, that when we consider the short interval between the universal deluge 
and that period, and compare it with the first settlement of men at such a 
distance from this corner of the world, it may seem not easy to reconcile 
such a claim to antiquity with the only authentick account we have of the 
origin and progress of mankind;* especially, as in those early ages the whole 
face of nature was extremely rude and uncultivated; when the links of 
commerce, even in the countries first settled, were few and weak; navigation 


' Dio Cassius, XX XIX. liii. 2. For the argument that Caesar was not as successful in Britain as he 
claimed see also The Universal History, xii. 546, note E. 

2 eg. Tacitus, Agricola, 11. Tacitus’ Works were on Burke’s course at Trinity College, Dublin (John 
William Stubbs, History of the University of Dublin, Dublin, 1889, p. 200). 

3 Burke may be referring to Herodotus, History, iii. 115, Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, p. 377, and 
Paul de Rapin de Thoyras, The History of England, trans. M. ‘Tindal, 3rd edn., 15 vols., London, 1726— 
31, i. introd. pp. xviii-xix: ‘Their greatest Dealings were with the Phoenicians, who exported yearly 
great quantities of Tin.’ 

+ The Bible; respect for the Bible as history had been under attack by the Deists and Free-thinkers 
whom Burke had ridiculed in the Vindication. 
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imperfect; geography unknown; and the hardships of travelling excessive. 
But the spirit of migration, of which we have now only some faint ideas, was 
then strong and universal; and it fully compensated all these disadvantages. 
Many writers indeed imagine, that these migrations, so common in the 
primitive times, were caused by the prodigious increase of people beyond 
what their several territories could maintain.’ But this opinion, far from 
being supported, is rather contradicted by the general appearance of things 
in that early time, when in every country vast tracts of land were suffered to 
lie almost useless in morasses and forests. Nor is it, indeed, more counte- 
nanced by the ancient modes of life, no way favourable to population. I 
apprehend that these first settled countries, so far from being over-stocked 
with inhabitants, were rather thinly peopled; and that the same causes, 
which occasioned that thinness, occasioned also those frequent migrations, 
which make so large a part of the first history of almost all nations. For in 
these ages, men subsisted chiefly by pasturage or hunting. These are occu- 
pations, which spread the people without multiplying them in proportion; 
they teach them an extensive knowledge of the country; they carry them 
frequently, and far from their homes, and weaken those ties, which might 
attach them to any particular habitation. 

It was in a great degree, from this manner of life, that mankind became 
scattered in the earliest times over the whole globe. But their peaceful 
occupations did not contribute so much to that end, as their wars; which 
were not the less frequent and violent, because the people were few, and the 
interests, for which they contended, of but small importance. Ancient 
history has furnished us with many instances of whole nations, expelled by 
invasion, falling in upon others, which they have entirely overwhelmed; 
more irresistible in their defeat and ruin, than in their fullest prosperity. 
The rights of war were then exercised with great inhumanity. A cruel death, 
or a servitude scarcely less cruel, was the certain fate of all conquered 
people; the terrour of which hurried men from habitations, to which they 
were but little attached, to seek security and repose under any climate, that, 
however in other respects undesirable, might afford them refuge from the 
fury of their enemies. Thus the bleak and barren regions of the North, not 
being peopled by choice, were peopled as early, in all probability, as many 
of the milder and more inviting climates of the southern world; and thus, by 


' e.g. Machiavelli, Florentine History, trans. W. K. Marriott, London, 1909, p. 5: People in northern 
Europe, ‘living in teeming and healthy countries, very often increased in such vast numbers that part 
were compelled to abandon the lands in which they were born and seek new countries in which to live’: 
also Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, Letter CXII. 
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a wonderful disposition of the Divine Providence, a life of hunting, which 
does not contribute to increase, and war, which is the great instrument in 
the destruction of men, were the two principal causes of their being spread 
so early, and so universally over the whole earth. From what is very com- 
monly known of the state of North America, it need not be said how often 
and to what distance several of the nations on that continent are used 
to migrate; who, though thinly scattered, occupy an immense extent of 
country. Nor are the causes of it less obvious; their hunting life, and their 
inhuman wars. 

Such migrations, sometimes by choice, more frequently from necessity, 
were common in the ancient world. Frequent necessities introduced a 
fashion, which subsisted after the original causes. For how could it happen, 
but from some universally established publick prejudice, which always 
overrules and stifles the private sense of men, that a whole nation should 
deliberately think it a wise measure to quit their country in a body, that they 
might obtain in a foreign land a settlement, which must wholly depend 
upon the chance of war? Yet this resolution was taken and actually pursued 
by the entire nation of the Helvetii, as it is minutely related by Czsar.'! The 
method of reasoning, which led them to it, must appear to us at this day 
utterly inconceivable; they were far from being compelled to this extraordi- 
nary migration by any want of subsistence at home; for it appears, that they 
raised without difficulty as much corn in one year, as supported them for 
two: they could not complain of the barrenness of such a soil. 

This spirit of migration, which grew out of the ancient manners and 
necessities, and sometimes operated like a blind instinct, such as actuates 
birds of passage, is very sufficient to account for the early habitation of the 
remotest parts of the earth; and in some sort also justifies that claim, which 
has been so fondly made by almost all nations to great antiquity. 

Gaul, from whence Britain was originally peopled, consisted of three 
nations;? the Belge towards the North; the Celta in the middle countries; 
and the Aquitani to the South. Britain appears to have received its people 
only from the two former. From the Celta were derived the most ancient 
tribes of the Britains, of which the most considerable were called Brigantes. 
The Belge, who did not even settle in Gaul, until after Britain had been 
peopled by colonies from the former, forcibly drove the Brigantes into the 
inland countries, and possessed the greatest part of the coast, especially to 


1 De bello Gallico, 1. ii-vi. In 61 B.c. Orgetorix persuaded the people of Helvetia to migrate and 


conquer Gaul. 
eel bidet. 
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the South and West. These latter, as they entered the island in a more 
improved age, brought with them the knowledge and practice of agricul- 
ture; which however only prevailed in their own countries; the Brigantes 
still continued their ancient way of life, by pasturage and hunting. In this 
respect alone they differed; so that what we shall say in treating of their 
manners is equally applicable to both. And though the Britains were further 
divided into an innumerable multitude of lesser tribes and nations, yet all 
being the branches of these two stocks, it is not to our purpose to consider 
them more minutely. 

Britain was in the time of Julius Czsar, what it is at this day in climate 
and natural advantages; temperate, and reasonably fertile.' But destitute of 
all those improvements, which in a succession of ages it has received from 
ingenuity, from commerce, from riches and luxury, it then wore a very 
rough and savage appearance. The country, forest or marsh; the habi- 
tations, cottages; the cities, hiding places in woods; the people naked, or 
only covered with skins; their sole employment, pasturage and hunting. 
They painted their bodies for ornament or terrour, by a custom general 
amongst all savage nations; who being passionately fond of shew and finery, 
and having no object but their naked bodies, on which to exercise this 
disposition, have in all times painted, or cut their skins, according to their 
ideas of ornament. They shaved the beard on the chin; that on the upper 
lip was suffered to remain, and grow to an extraordinary length, to favour 
the martial appearance, in which they placed their glory. They were in 
their natural temper not unlike the Gauls; impatient, fiery, inconstant, 
ostentatious, boastful, fond of novelty; and like all barbarians, fierce, treach- 
erous and cruel. Their arms were short javelins, small shields of a slight 
texture, and great cutting swords with a blunt point, after the Gaulish 
fashion. 

Their chiefs went to battle in chariots, not unartfully contrived, nor 
unskilfully managed. I cannot help thinking it something extraordinary, 
and not easily to be accounted for, that the Britains should have been so 
expert in the fabrick of those chariots, when they seem utterly ignorant in 
all other mechanick arts: but thus it is delivered to us.2 They had also horse, 
though of no great reputation, in their armies. Their foot was without heavy 
armour; it was no firm body; nor instructed to preserve their ranks, to make 


' Burke’s description includes several details from De bello Gallico, V. xii—xiv, and Diodorus Siculus, 
Ai. 


* Caesar estimates that Cassivellaunus had 4,000 chariots which were a constant threat to the Romans 
(De bello Gallico, V. xix. 1) 
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their evolutions, or to obey their commanders: but in tolerating hardships; 
in dexterity of forming ambuscades (the art military of savages) they are said 
to have excelled.' A natural ferocity, and an impetuous onset, stood them in 
the place of discipline. 

It is very difficult, at this distance of time, and with so little information, 
to discern clearly, what sort of civil government prevailed among the an- 
cient Britains. In all very uncultivated countries, as society is not close nor 
intricate, nor property very valuable, liberty subsists with few restraints.” 
The natural equality of mankind appears, and is asserted: and therefore 
there are but obscure lines of any form of government. In every society of 
this sort, the natural connexions are the same as in others, though the 
political ties are weak. Among such barbarians therefore, though there is 
little authority in the magistrate, there is often great power lodged, or rather 
left in the father: for as among the Gauls, so among the Britains, he had 
the power of life and death in his own family, over his children and his 
servants.° 

But among freemen and heads of families, causes of all sorts seem to have 
been decided by the Druids: they summoned and dissolved all the publick 
assemblies; they alone had the power of capital punishments; and indeed 
seem to have had the sole execution and interpretation of whatever laws 
subsisted among this people.* In this respect the Celtick nations did not 
greatly differ from others, except that we view them in an earlier stage of 
society. Justice was in all countries originally administered by the priest- 
hood; nor indeed could laws in their first feeble state have either authority 
or sanction, so as to compel men to relinquish their natural independence, 
had they not appeared to come down to them enforced by beings of more 
than human power. The first openings of civility have been every where 
made by religion: amongst the Romans, the custody and interpretation 
of the laws continued solely in the college of the pontiffs for above a 
century.* 


* Digest. lib. I. tit. ii. De origine et processu juris, 2.° 


' De bello Gallico 5. 15-16. 

2 The same point is made about the American Indians in the Account of the European Settlements in 
America, i. 175-6. 

3 Cf. Rapin, History of England, i, p. xxi: ‘All Masters of Families are Kings in their own Houses, they 
have a Power of Life and Death over their Wives, Children and Slaves.’ 

+ De bello Gallico, V1. xiii. 3-4. Burke’s account of the Druids follows standard sources (e.g. De bello 
Gallico, V. xiii-xx, the Elder Pliny, Natural History, xvi. 95, XXIV. 62, 63) which are reflected in several 
18th-cent. historians such as Rapin, History of England, i, pp. xx—xxi; Rapin draws also on Louis Gollut, 
Les Mémoires historiques de la république sequanotse, Dole, 1592, pp. 35~7- 

5 Justinian digestorum, I. ii. 6 in Corpus juris civilis, 3 vols., Berlin, 1954, Tense 
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The time, in which the Druid priesthood was instituted, is unknown. It 
probably rose like other institutions of that kind, from low and obscure 
beginnings; and acquired from time, and the labours of able men, a form, by 
which it extended itself so far, and attained at length so mighty an influence, 
over the minds of a fierce, and otherwise ungovernable people. Of the place 
where it arose, there is somewhat less doubt: Caesar mentions it as the 
common opinion, that this institution began in Britain;' that there it always 
remained in the highest perfection, and that from thence it diffused itself 
into Gaul. I own I find it not easy to assign any tolerable cause, why an order 
of so much authority, and a discipline so exact, should have passed from the 
more barbarous people to the more civilized; from the younger to the older; 
from the colony to the mother country: but it is not wonderful, that the 
early extinction of this order, and that general contempt, in which the 
Romans held all the barbarous nations, should have left these matters 
obscure and full of difficulty. 

The Druids were kept entirely distinct from the body of the people; and 
they were exempted from all the inferiour and burthensome offices of 
society, that they might be at leisure to attend the important duties of their 
own charge. They were chosen out of the best families, and from the young 
men of the most promising talents; a regulation, which placed and pre- 
served them in a respectable light with the world. None were admitted into 
this order, but after a long and laborious noviciate, which made the charac- 
ter venerable in their own eyes, by the time and difficulty of attaining it. 
They were much devoted to solitude, and thereby acquired that abstracted 
and thoughtful air, which is so imposing upon the vulgar. And when they 
appeared in publick, it was seldom, and only on some great occasion; in the 
sacrifices of the Gods; or on the seat of judgment. They prescribed medi- 
cine, they formed the youth; they paid the last honours to the dead; they 
foretold events; they exercised themselves in magick. They were, at once, 
the priests, law-givers, and physicians of their nation; and consequently 
concentered in themselves all that respect, that men have diffusively for 
those, who heal their diseases, protect their property, or reconcile them to 
the Divinity. What contributed not a little to the stability and power of this 
order, was the extent of its foundation, and the regularity and proportion of 
its structure. It took in both sexes; and the female Druids were in no less 
esteem for their knowledge and sanctity than the males. It was divided into 
several subordinate ranks and classes; and they all depended upon a chief or 


' De bello Gallico, VI. xiii. 11. 
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arch-Druid, who was elected to his place with great authority and pre- 
eminence for life. They were further armed with a power of interdicting 
from their sacrifices, or excommunicating any obnoxious persons. This 
interdiction, so similar to that used by the ancient Athenians, and to that 
since practised among Christians, was followed by an exclusion from all the 
benefits of civil community; and it was accordingly the most dreaded of 
all punishments. This ample authority was in general usefully exerted; by 
the interposition of the Druids differences were composed, and wars 
ended; and the minds of the fierce Northern people, being reconciled to 
each other under the influence of religion, united with signal effect against 
their common enemies. 

There was a class of the Druids, whom they called Bards, who delivered 
in songs (their only history) the exploits of their heroes; and who composed 
those verses, which contained the secrets of druidical discipline; their prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy and moral; their astronomy; and the mystical 
rites of their religion. These verses, in all probability, bore a near resem- 
blance to the golden verses of Pythagoras; to those of Phocyllides, Orpheus, 
and other remnants of the most ancient Greek poets.! The Druids, even in 
Gaul, where they were not altogether ignorant of the use of letters, in order 
to preserve their knowledge in greater respect, committed none of their 
precepts to writing. The proficiency of their pupils was estimated princi- 
pally by the number of technical verses, which they retained in their 
memory: a circumstance, that shews this discipline rather calculated to 
preserve with accuracy a few plain maxims of traditionary science, than to 
improve and extend it. And this is not the sole circumstance, which leads us 
to believe, that among them learning had advanced no further than its 
infancy. 

The scholars of the Druids, like those of Pythagoras, were carefully 
enjoined a long and religious silence: for if barbarians come to acquire any 
knowledge, it is rather by instruction, than examination; they must there- 
fore be silent. Pythagoras in the rude times of Greece required silence in his 
disciples; but Socrates, in the meridian of the Athenian refinement, spoke 
less than his scholars; every thing was disputed in the Academy. 

The Druids are said to be very expert in astronomy, in geography, and in 
all parts of mathematical knowledge. And authors speak, in a very exagger- 


1 Pythagoras (c. 580-—c. 500 B.C.), philosopher and mystic; Phocylides (6th cent. B.c.), famous for 
witty couplets; Orpheus, legendary poet of pre-Homeric times, said to have initiated mystery cults 
known as Orphism. 
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ated strain, of their excellence in these, and in many other sciences.! Some 
elemental knowlege I suppose they had; but I can scarcely be persuaded, 
that their learning was either deep or extensive. In all countries where 
druidism was professed, the youth was generally instructed by that order; 
and yet was there little either in the manners of the people, in their way of 
life, or their works of art, that demonstrates profound science, or particu- 
larly mathematical skill. Britain, where their discipline was in its highest 
perfection, and which was therefore resorted to by the people of Gaul, as an 
oracle in druidical questions, was more barbarous in all other respects than 
Gaul itself, or than any other country then known in Europe. Those piles of 
rude magnificence, Stonehenge and Abury, are in vain produced in proof of 
their mathematical abilities.2 These vast structures have nothing, which can 
be admired, but the greatness of the work; and they are not the only 
instances of the great things, which the mere labour of many hands united, 
and persevering in their purpose, may accomplish with very little help from 
mechanicks. This may be evinced by the immense buildings, and the low 
state of the sciences among the original Peruvians.’ 

The Druids were eminent above all the philosophick lawgivers of an- 
tiquity for their care in impressing the doctrine of the soul’s immortality on 
the minds of their people, as an operative and leading principle. This 
doctrine was inculcated on the scheme of transmigration, which some 
imagine them to have derived from Pythagoras. But it is by no means 
necessary to resort to any particular teacher for an opinion, which owes its 
birth to the weak struggles of unenlightened reason, and to mistakes natural 
to the human mind. The idea of the soul’s immortality is indeed ancient, 
universal, and in a manner inherent in our nature: but it is not easy for a 
rude people to conceive any other mode of existence, than one similar to 
what they had experienced in life; nor any other world, as the scene of such 
an existence, but this we inhabit, beyond the bounds of which the mind 
extends itself with great difficulty. Admiration indeed was able to exalt to 
heaven a few selected heroes: it did not seem absurd, that those, who in their 
mortal state had distinguished themselves as superiour and over-ruling 
spirits, should after death ascend to that sphere, which influences and 
governs every thing below; or that the proper abode of beings, at once so 


' eg. De bello Gallico, IV. xiv. 6. 


2 William Stukeley (1687-1765) had written on Stonehenge, Abury (Avebury), and other Druidical 
sites arguing that the Druids were skilful geometricians (William Stukeley, Stonehenge: A Temple 
Restor'd to the British Druids, London, 1740, pp. 16, 18, 27, 42). 


3 MWe aeCiIac 
The Peruvians are discussed at several stages of the Account of the European Settlements. 
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illustrious and permanent, should be in that part of nature, in which they 
had always observed the greatest splendour and the least mutation. But on 
ordinary occasions it was natural some should imagine, that the dead retired 
into a remote country, separated from the living by seas or mountains. It 
was natural that some should follow their imagination with a simplicity still 
purer, and pursue the souls of men no further than the sepulchres, in which 
their bodies had been deposited;* whilst others of deeper penetration, 
observing that bodies, worn out by age, or destroyed by accident, still 
afforded the materials for generating new ones, concluded likewise, that a 
soul being dislodged did not wholly perish, but was destined, by a similar 
revolution in nature, to act again, and to animate some other body. This last 
principle gave rise to the doctrine of transmigration; but we must not 
presume of course, that where it prevailed it necessarily excluded the other 
opinions; for it is not remote from the usual procedure of the human mind, 
blending, in obscure matters, imagination and reasoning together, to unite 
ideas the most inconsistent. When Homer represents the ghosts of his 
heroes appearing at the sacrifices of Ulysses; he supposes them endued with 
life, sensation, and a capacity of moving, but he has joined to these powers 
of living existence, uncomeliness, want of strength, want of distinction, the 
characteristicks of a dead carcase.” This is what the mind is apt to do; it is 
very apt to confound the ideas of the surviving soul and the dead body. The 
vulgar have always, and still do confound these very irreconcileable ideas. 
They lay the scene of apparitions in church-yards; they habit the ghost in a 
shroud; and it appears in all the ghastly paleness of a corpse. A contradiction 
of this kind has given rise to a doubt, whether the Druids did in reality hold 
the doctrine of transmigration.’ There is positive testimony that they did 
hold it. There is also testimony as positive, that they buried or burned with 
the dead utensils, arms, slaves, and whatever might be judged useful to 
them, as if they were to be removed into a separate state.* They might have 
held both these opinions; and we ought not to be surprized to find errour 
inconsistent. 

The objects of the Druid worship were many. In this respect they did not 
differ from other heathens; but it must be owned, that in general, their ideas 
of divine matters were more exalted than those of the Greeks and Romans; 


*Cicw Dusc, Quest, libs 


' Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 1. 91. 2 Homer, Odyssey, 11. a 
3 Cf. De bello Gallico, VI. xiv.; Strabo, IV. iv. 4; Diodorus Siculus, V. xxviii. 6. 
4+ De bello Gallico, VI. xix. 4; for the items in the grave see John Toland, History of the Druids (1726), 


Montrose, 1814, p. 131 and Stukeley, Stonehenge, p. 46. 
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and that they did not fall into an idolatry so coarse and vulgar. That their 
gods should be represented under a human form, they thought derogatory 
to beings uncreated and imperishable. To confine, what can endure no 
limits, within walls and roofs, they judged absurd and impious. In these 
particulars, there was something refined, and suitable enough to a just idea 
of the divinity. But the rest was not equal. Some notions they had, like the 
greatest part of mankind, of a being eternal and infinite; but they also, like 
the greatest part of mankind, paid their worship to inferiour objects, from 
the nature of ignorance and superstition always tending downwards. 

The first and chief objects of their worship were the elements; and of the 
elements, fire; as the most pure, active, penetrating, and what gives life and 
energy to all the rest. Among fires, the preference was given to the sun, as 
the most glorious visible being, and the fountain of all life. Next they 
venerated the moon, and the planets. After fire, water was held in reverence. 
This, when pure, and ritually prepared, was supposed to wash away all sins, 
and to qualify the priest to approach the altar of the gods with more 
acceptable prayers; washing with water, being a type natural enough of 
inward cleansing and purity of mind. They also worshipped fountains and 
lakes and rivers. 

Oaks were regarded by this sect with a particular veneration, as by their 
greatness, their shade, their stability, and duration, not ill representing the 
perfections of the deity. From the great reverence, in which they held this 
tree, it is thought their name of Druids is derived, the word Deru in the 
Celtick language, signifying an oak.’ But their reverence was not wholly 
confined to this tree. All forests were held sacred; and many particular 
plants were respected, as endued with a particular holiness. No plant was 
more revered than the misletoe;’ especially if it grew on the oak; not only 
because it is rarely found upon that tree, but because the oak was among the 
Druids peculiarly sacred. Towards the end of the year, they searched for 
this plant, and when it was found, great rejoicing ensued; it was approached 
with reverence; it was cut with a golden hook; it was not suffered to fall 


to the ground, but received with great care and solemnity upon a white 
garment.? 


' This derivation had recently been given in M. Menage, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
francotse, 2 vols., Paris, 1750, i. 489-50. Burke opts for the Celtic rather than the Greek etymology given 
by the Elder Pliny, Natural History, xvi. 95. 

* Commented upon in several sources, e.g. Rapin, History of England, i introd., p. xxi: ‘Mistletoe 
must be gathered with reverence, and if possible in the Sixth Moon. It must be cut with a Golden Bill’? 

* Pliny, Natural History, xvi. 95: the priest dressed in a white garment climbs the tree, ‘and with a 
golden hook cuts the mistletoe which is caught in a white cloth’. 
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In ancient times, and in all countries, the profession of physick was 
annexed to the priesthood. Men imagined, that all their diseases were 
inflicted by the immediate displeasure of the deity, and therefore con- 
cluded, that the remedy would most probably proceed from those, who 
were particularly employed in his service. Whatever, for the same reason, 
was found of efficacy to avert or cure distempers, was considered as partak- 
ing somewhat of the divinity. Medicine was always joined with magick; no 
remedy was administered without mysterious ceremony and incantation.! 
The use of plants and herbs, both in medicinal and magical practices, was 
early and general. The misletoe, pointed out by its very peculiar appearance 
and manner of growth, must have struck powerfully on the imaginations of 
a superstitious people. Its virtues may have been soon discovered. It has 
been fully proved against the opinion of Celsus, that internal remedies were 
of very early use.* Yet if it had not, the practice of the present savage 
nations supports the probability of that opinion. By some modern authors 
the misletoe is said to be of signal service in the cure of certain convulsive 
distempers, which, by their suddenness, their violence, and their unac- 
countable symptoms, have been ever considered as supernatural. The epi- 
lepsy was by the Romans for that reason called Morbus Sacer;} and all other 
nations have regarded it in the same light. The Druids also looked upon 
vervain, and some other plants as holy, and probably for a similar reason. 

The other objects of the Druid worship were chiefly serpents in the 
animal world; and rude heaps of stone, or great pillars without polish or 
sculpture, in the inanimate. The serpent by his dangerous qualities is not 
ill adapted to inspire terrour; by his annual renewals to raise admiration; 
by his make, easily susceptible of many figures, to serve for a variety of 
symbols, and by all, to be an object of religious observance: accordingly no 
object of idolatry has been more universal.t And this is so natural, that 


* See this point in the Divine Legation of Moses.* 
+ Tleor navte vouilousevov tag vu Oewv ogig ovuBohov weya xa pmvOoTNQLOV 
avayoageta. Justin Martyr in Stillingfleet’s Origines sacrz.* 


1 The Elder Pliny stresses the medical and magical practices of the Druids (Natural History, xvi. 95 
and xxiv. 62-3). 

2 Bishop William Warburton on physic in Ancient Egypt, The Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated, 
2 vols., London, 1738-41; 1766 edn., ii. 54—64. Celsus (fl. c. 30) argued that medicine had not been 
studied from earliest times, but for only a few generations prior to his day, especially by the Greeks (dur. 
Corn. Celsi de Medicina Libri Octo, ed. Th. J. ab Almeloveen, Leiden, 1746, Bk. 1, Praefation, 1-3). 

3 ‘The holy sickness’ (Caelius Aurelianus, Tardae Passiones, 1. 4). 

4 Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, Origines Sacrae (1662), new edn., 2 vols., Oxford, 1836, 
ii. 116-17: ‘The snake is described among you as a great symbol and mystery, superior to all the gods 


you believe in.’ 
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serpent veneration seems to be rising again even in the bosom of 
mahometanism.* 

The great stones it has been supposed were originally monuments of 
illustrious men, or the memorials of considerable actions; or they were land- 
marks for deciding the bounds of fixed property. In time the memory of the 
persons or facts, which these stones were erected to perpetuate, wore away, 
but the reverence, which custom, and probably certain periodical ceremon- 
ies had preserved for those places, was not so soon obliterated. ‘The monu- 
ments themselves then came to be venerated; and not the less, because the 
reason for venerating them was no longer known. The land-mark was in 
those times held sacred on account of its great uses, and easily passed into 
an object of worship. Hence the god Terminus amongst the Romans.’ This 
religious observance towards rude stones is one of the most ancient and 
universal of all customs. Traces of it are to be found in almost all, and 
especially in these Northern nations; and to this day in Lapland, where 
heathenism is not yet entirely extirpated, their chief divinity, which they 
call tStor Junkare, is nothing more than a rude stone. 

Some writers among the moderns, because the Druids ordinarily made 
no use of images in their worship, have given into an opinion, that their 
religion was founded on the unity of the Godhead. But this is no just 
consequence. The spirituality of the idea, admitting their idea to have been 
spiritual, does not infer the unity of the object. All the ancient authors, who 
speak of this order, agree, that besides those great and more distinguishing 
objects of their worship already mentioned, they had gods answerable to 
those adored by the Romans.* And we know that the Northern nations, who 
overran the Roman empire, had in fact a great plurality of gods, whose 
attributes, though not their names, bore a close analogy to the idols of the 
Southern world. 

The Druids performed the highest act of religion by sacrifice, agreeable 


* Norden’s travels.! 1 Scheffer’s Lapland, p. 92. the translation. 


' Frederick Lewis Norden, Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 2 vols., trans. Peter Templeman, London, 
1757, li. 28-30. 

> John Scheffer, The History of Lapland, London, 1704, p. 94: ‘The second God of the first Degree 
is called Storjunkare.’ 

g Terminus was associated with a sacred boundary stone kept in the temple of Jupiter in Rome; stones 
marking the four corners of a property were under his protection and became objects of annual rituals 
(cf. Ovid, Fasti, ii. 639 f.) 

" eg. Caesar says the Gauls worshipped Mercury and Mars (De bello Gallico, VI. xvii.). A list of 
Druid gods and their Roman equivalents is discussed in a review of Henry Rowlands, Mona Antiqua 
Restaurata: An Archaelogical Discourse on the Antiquities Natural and Historical, of the Isle of Anglesey, 
Dublin, 1723; London, 1766, in the Annual Register, 1766, Pt. I, pp. 296-303. ‘ j 
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to the custom of all other nations. They not only offered up beasts, but even 
human victims; a barbarity almost universal in the heathen world; but 
exercised more uniformly, and with circumstances of peculiar cruelty 
amongst those nations, where the religion of the Druids prevailed. They 
held that the life of a man was the only atonement for the life of a man. They 
frequently inclosed a number of wretches, some captives, some criminals, 
and, when these were wanting, even innocent victims, in a gigantick statue 
of wicker work, to which they set fire, and invoked their deities amidst the 
horrid cries and shrieks of the sufferers, and the shouts of those, who 
assisted at this tremendous rite.! 

There were none among the ancients more eminent for all the arts of 
divination than the Druids. Many of the superstitious practices in use to 
this day among the country people, for discovering their future fortune, 
seem to be remains of Druidism. Futurity is the great concern of mankind. 
Whilst the wise and learned look back upon experience and history, and 
reason from things past about events to come, it is natural for the rude and 
ignorant, who have the same desires without the same reasonable means of 
satisfaction, to enquire into the secrets of futurity, and to govern their 
conduct by omens, dreams and prodigies. The Druids, as well as the 
Etruscan and Roman priesthood, attended with diligence the flight of birds, 
the pecking of chickens, and the entrails of their animal sacrifices. It was 
obvious that no contemptible prognosticks of the weather were to be taken 
from certain motions and appearances in birds and beasts.* A people, who 
lived mostly in the open air, must have been well skilled in these obser- 
vations. And as changes in the weather influenced much the fortune of their 
huntings or their harvests, which were all their fortunes, it was easy to apply 
the same prognosticks to every event, by a transition very natural and 
common; and thus probably arose the science of auspices, which formerly 
guided the deliberations of councils, and the motions of armies, though now 
they only serve and scarcely serve to amuse the vulgar. 

The Druid temple is represented to have been nothing more than a 
consecrated wood. The ancients speak of no other. But monuments remain, 
which shew that the Druids were not in this respect wholly confined to 
groves. They had also a species of building, which in all probability was 
destined to religious use. This sort of structure was indeed without walls 


* Cic. de Divinatione, |. 1.” 


1 Caesar describes this ritual sacrifice, ibid, VI. xvi. 1-5. 
2 Cicero, De divinatione, I. xiv—xv. 
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or roof.! It was a colonade generally circular, of huge rude stones, some- 
times single, sometimes double; sometimes with, often without an 
architrave. These open temples were not in all respects peculiar to the 
Northern nations. Those of the Greeks, which were dedicated to the 
ceelestial Gods, ought in strictness to have had no roof, and were thence 
called Hypethra.* 

Many of these monuments remain in the British Islands, curious for their 
antiquity, or astonishing for the greatness of the work; enormous masses of 
rock, so poised as to be set in motion with the slightest touch, yet not to be 
pushed from their place by a very great power; vast altars peculiar and 
mystical in their structure, thrones, basons, heaps or kearns; and a variety of 
other works, displaying a wild industry, and a strange mixture of ingenuity 
and rudeness. But they are all worthy of attention; not only as such monu- 
ments often clear up the darkness, and supply the defects of history; but as 
they lay open a noble field of speculation for those, who study the changes, 
which have happened in the manners, opinions, and sciences of men, and 
who think them as worthy of regard as the fortune of wars, and the revol- 
utions of kingdoms. 

The short account, which I have here given, does not contain the whole 
of what is handed down to us by ancient writers or discovered by modern 
research, concerning this remarkable order. But I have selected those, 
which appear to me the most striking features, and such as throw the 
strongest light on the genius and true character of the Druidical institution. 
In some respects it was undoubtedly very singular; it stood out more from 
the body of the people than the priesthood of other nations; and their 
knowledge and policy appeared the more striking, by being contrasted with 
the great simplicity and rudeness of the people, over whom they presided. 
But notwithstanding some peculiar appearances and practices, it is imposs- 
ible not to perceive a great conformity between this and the ancient orders, 
which have been established for the purposes of religion in almost all 
countries. For to say nothing of the resemblance, which many have traced 
between this and the Jewish priesthood, the Persian Magi, and the Indian 


* Decor perficitur statione, cum Jovi, fulguri, et ccelo et soli et lune edificia sub divo, hypethraque 
constituuntur. Horum enim et species et effectus in aperto mundo atque lucenti prasentes vidimus. 
Vitruv. de Architect, p. 6. de Laet. Antwerp. 


' Cf. Stukeley, Stonehenge, passim for details of the structure. 

* Vitruvius, De architectura, I. ii. 5: Buildings are best sited when open to the lightning of Jupiter, to 
the sky, the sun and the moon, and uncovered walkways are established. For we notice their styles and 
effects when they are open to the sky and to light.’ 
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Brachmans; it did not so greatly differ from the Roman priesthood, either in 
the original objects or in the general mode of worship, or in the constitution 
of their hierarchy.! In the original institution, neither of these nations had 
the use of images; the rules of the Salian as well as Druid discipline were 
delivered in verse;’ both orders were under an elective head; and both were 
for a long time the lawyers of their country. So that when the order of 
Druids was suppressed by the Emperours, it was rather from a dread of an 
influence incompatible with the Roman government, than from any dislike 
of their religious opinions.* 


CHAP. III. 
The Reduction of Britain by the Romans. 


The death of Cesar, and the civil wars, which ensued, afforded foreign 
nations some respite from the Roman ambition. Augustus, having restored 
peace to mankind, seems to have made it a settled maxim of his reign not to 
extend the empire.* He found himself at the head of a new monarchy; and 
he was more solicitous to confirm it by the institutions of sound policy, than 
to extend the bounds of its dominion. In consequence of this plan, Britain 
was neglected. 

Tiberius came a regular successor to an established government.* But his 
politicks were dictated rather by his character than his situation. He was a 
lawful prince, and he acted on the maxims of an usurper. Having made it a 
rule never to remove far from the capital,° and jealous of every reputation, 
which seemed too great for the measure of a subject, he neither undertook 
any enterprize of moment in his own person, nor cared to commit the 
conduct of it to another. There was little in a British triumph, that could 
affect a temper like that of Tiberius. 

His successor Caligula was not influenced by this, nor indeed by any 
regular system; for having undertaken an expedition to Britain without any 
determinate view, he abandoned it on the point of execution without reason. 


1 These resemblances were noted by e.g. Diogenes, i. 6-7, and Dio Chrysostom, Oratio, xlix. 7-8. 
Brachmans (brahmins) were a caste of priests in the Hindu religion; the Magi were members of the 
Persian priesthood. . 

2 Roman Salii were a guild of twelve dancing priests dedicated to Mars, the god of war; their 
festivities included ancient hymns sung in obsolete language (cf. Ovid, Fasti, 3. 260 f.). 

3 Augustus (63 B.C—A.D. 14) forbade Roman citizens to attend Druid ceremonies; Tiberius (42 B.c.— 
37) attempted to suppress them in Gaul; Claudius (10 B.c.—a.D. 54) then abolished the cult. ia 

+ Octavian became emperor Augustus in 27 B.C. after defeating Antony at the battle of Actium in 31 
B.C. 

5 Tiberius, emperor from 14 to 37. - 

6 Suetonius, Tiberius, 38: Tiberius had the nick name Callipedes after an actor who imitated a runner 
who never moved from the same spot. 
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And adding ridicule to his disgrace, his soldiers returned to Rome loaded 
with shells.! These spoils he displayed as the ornaments of a triumph, which 
he celebrated over the ocean; if in all these particulars we may trust to the 
historians of that time, who relate things almost incredible of the folly of 
their masters, and the patience of the Roman people. 

But the Roman people, however degenerate, still retained much of their 
martial spirit; and as the Emperours held their power almost entirely by 
the affection of the soldiery, they found themselves often obliged to 
such enterprizes as might prove them no improper heads of a military 
constitution. An expedition to Britain was well adapted to answer all the 
purposes of this ostentatious policy. The country was remote and little 
known; so that every exploit there, as if atchieved in another world, 
appeared at Rome with double pomp and lustre; whilst the sea, which 
divided Britain from the continent, prevented a failure in that island from 
being followed by any consequences alarming to the body of the empire. A 
pretext was not wanting to this war. The maritime Britains, while the 
terrour of the Roman arms remained fresh upon their minds, continued 
regularly to pay the tribute imposed by Cesar. But the generation, which 
experienced that war, having passed away, that, which succeeded, felt the 
burthen, but knew from rumour only the superiority, which had imposed it. 
And being very ignorant, as of all things else, so of the true extent of the 
Roman power, they were not afraid to provoke it by discontinuing the 
payment of the tribute. 

This gave occasion to the Emperour Claudius, ninety-seven years after 
the first expedition of Cesar, to invade Britain in person, and with a great 
army.’ But he, having rather surveyed than conducted the war, left in a 
short time the management of it to his legate Plautius,t who subdued 
without much difficulty those countries, which lay to the Southward of the 
Thames, the best cultivated and most accessible parts of the island. But the 
inhabitants of the rough inland countries, the people called Cattivellauni, 
made a more strenuous opposition. They were under the command of 
Caractacus, a chief of great and just renown amongst all the British nations.° 


' Suetonius, Caligula, 46; Caligula, emperor from 37 to 41, had led his army as far as Boulogne before 
abandoning the expedition. 


2 Burke’s side-headings of dates and sources are retained from the rst edn.; where the same date has 
been continued from page to page it has been deleted after the first instance. 
* Claudius, emperor from 41 to 54. 


Ps Aulus Plautius, distinguished general. On his return to Rome in 47 he rode in triumph with 
audius. 


> Tacitus, Annals, xii. 33; Caractacus died in Rome in c. 54. 
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This leader wisely adjusted his conduct of the war to the circumstances of 
his savage subjects and his rude country. Plautius obtained no decisive 
advantages over him. He opposed Ostorius Scapula,! who succeeded that 
general, with the same bravery, but with unequal success. For he was after 
various turns of fortune obliged to abandon his dominions, which Ostorius 
at length subdued and disarmed. 

This bulwark of the British freedom being overturned, Ostorius was 
not afraid to enlarge his plan. Not content with disarming the enemies of 
Rome, he proceeded to the same extremities with those nations, who 
had been always quiet, and who, under the name of an alliance, lay ripening 
for subjection. This fierce people, who looked upon their arms as their 
only valuable possessions, refused to submit to terms as severe as the 
most absolute conquest could impose. They unanimously entered into a 
league against the Romans. But their confederacy was either not suf- 
ficiently strong or fortunate, to resist so able a commander; and only af- 
forded him an opportunity, from a more comprehensive victory, to extend 
the Roman province a considerable way to the Northern and Western parts 
of the island. The frontiers of this acquisition, which extended along the 
rivers Severn and Nen, he secured by a chain of forts and stations: the 
inland parts he quieted by the settlement of colonies of his veteran troops 
at Maldon and Verulam; and such was the beginning of those establish- 
ments, which afterwards became so numerous in Britain. This commander 
was the first, who traced in this island a plan of settlement and civil policy 
to concur with his military operations. For after he had settled these 
colonies, considering with what difficulty any, and especially an unciv- 
ilized, people are broke into submission to a foreign government, he im- 
posed it on some of the most powerful of the British nations in a more 
indirect manner. He placed them under kings of their own race; and whilst 
he paid this compliment to their pride, he secured their obedience by 
the interested fidelity of a prince, who knew that, as he owed the begin- 
ning, so he depended for the duration of his authority, wholly upon 
their favour. Such was the dignity and extent of the Roman policy, that 
they could number even royalty itself amongst their instruments of 
servitude.’ 

Ostorius did not confine himself within the boundaries of these rivers. 
He observed that the Silures, inhabitants of South Wales, one of the most 


1 Ostorius succeeded Plautius in 47; his campaign is given ibid. xi1. 31-9. 
2 Tacitus, Agricola, xiv. 1. 
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martial tribes in Britain, were yet unhurt and almost untouched by the war. 
He could expect to make no progress to the Northward, whilst an enemy of 
such importance hung upon his rear; especially as they were now com- 
manded by Caractacus, who preserved the spirit of a prince, though he had 
lost his dominions; and fled from nation to nation, wherever he could find 
a banner erected against the Romans. His character obtained him reception 
and command. 

Though the Silures, thus headed, did every thing that became their 
martial reputation, both in the choice and defence of their posts, the 
Romans, by their discipline and the weight and excellence of their arms, 
prevailed over the naked bravery of this gallant people, and defeated them 
in a great battle. Caractacus was soon after betrayed into their hands, and 
conveyed to Rome. The merit of the prisoner was the sole ornament of a 
triumph, celebrated over an indigent people, headed by a gallant chief. The 
Romans crowded eagerly to behold the man, who with inferiour forces, and 
in an obscure corner of the world, had so many years stood up against the 
weight of their empire. 

As the arts of adulation improved in proportion as the real grandeur of 
Rome declined, this advantage was compared to the greatest conquests in 
the most flourishing times of the republick; and so far as regarded the 
personal merit of Caractacus, it could not be too highly rated. Being 
brought before the Emperour, he behaved with such manly fortitude, and 
spoke of his former actions, and his present condition, with so much plain 
sense, and unaffected dignity, that he moved the compassion of the 
Emperour, who remitted much of that severity, which the Romans formerly 
exercised upon their captives. Rome was now a monarchy, and that fierce 
republican spirit was abated, which had neither feeling nor respect for the 
character of unfortunate sovereigns. 

The Silures were not reduced by the loss of Caractacus, and the great 
defeat they had suffered. They resisted every measure of force or artifice, 
that could be employed against them, with the most generous obstinacy; a 
resolution, in which they were confirmed by some imprudent words of the 
legate threatening to extirpate, or what appeared to them scarcely less 
dreadful, to transplant their nation. Their natural bravery thus hardened 
into despair, and inhabiting a country very difficult of access, they pre- 
sented an impenetrable barrier to the progress of that commander. Inso- 
much that, wasted with continual cares, and with the mortification to find 
the end of his affairs so little answerable to the splendour of their beginning, 
Ostorius died of grief; and left all things in confusion. 
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The legates, who succeeded to his charge, did little more for about sixty 
years, than secure the frontiers of the Roman province.! But in the begin- 
ning of Nero’s reign, the command in Britain was devolved on Suetonius 
Paulinus, a soldier of merit and experience;? who, when he came to view the 
theatre of his future operations, and had well considered the nature of the 
country, discerned evidently, that the war must of necessity be protracted 
to a great length, if he should be obliged to penetrate into every fastness, to 
which the enemy retired, and to combat their flying parties one by one. He 
therefore resolved to make such a blow at the head, as must of course disable 
all the inferiour members. 

The island then called Mona, now Anglesey, at that time was the princi- 
pal residence of the Druids. Here their councils were held, and their com- 
mands from hence were dispersed among all the British nations. Paulinus 
proposed, in reducing this their favourite and sacred seat, to destroy, or at 
least greatly to weaken the body of the Druids; and thereby to extinguish 
the great actuating principle of all the Celtick people, and that, which was 
alone capable of communicating order and energy to their operations. 

Whilst the Roman troops were passing that strait, which divides this 
island from the continent of Britain, they halted on a sudden; not checked 
by the resistance of the enemy, but suspended by a spectacle of an unusual 
and altogether surprizing nature.’ On every side of the British army were 
seen bands of Druids in their most sacred habits, surrounding the troops, 
lifting their hands to heaven, devoting to death their enemies, and animat- 
ing their disciples to religious phrensy by the uncouth ceremonies of a 
savage ritual, and the horrid mysteries of a superstition familiar with blood. 
The female Druids also moved about in a troubled order, their hair dis- 
hevelled, their garments torn, torches in their hands, and with an horrour, 
increased by the perverted softness of their sex, howled out the same curses 
and incantations with greater clamour.* Astonished at this sight, the 


* There is a curious instance of a ceremony not unlike this in a fragment of an ancient Runick history, 
which it may not be disagreeable to compare with this part of the British manners. ‘Ne vero regem ex 
improviso adoriretur, Ulafus admoto sacculo suo eundem quatere cepit, carmen simul magicum obmurmurans 
hac verborum formula; Duriter increpetur cum tonitru; stringant Cyclopia tela; injiciant manum Parce . . . 
acriter excipiant monticolae Genii plurimi atque gigantes . . . contundant; quatiant; procelle . . . disrumpant 
lapides navigium ejus . . . Hickesii. Thesaur. vol. 3. p. 140." 


1 From the death of Ostorius (52) to the appointment of Paulinus (59) the two governors were Didius 
Gallus and Veranius (ibid. 14); sixty should read six. 

2 Suetonius Paulinus had previously quelled a rebellion in Mauretania (41-2). Nero was emperor 
from 54 to 68. 3 The engagement is described in Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 30. 

+ George Hickes, ‘Dissertatio epistolaris...’, Linguarum veterum septentrionalium thesaurus 
grammatico-criticus et archaeologicus, Oxford, 1705, Pp. 140: ‘To avoid having the king taken unawares, 
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Romans for some time neither advanced, nor returned the darts of the 
enemy. But at length rousing from their trance, and animating each other 
with the shame of yielding to the impotence of female and fanatical fury, 
they found the resistance by no means proportioned to the horrour and 
solemnity of the preparations. These overstrained efforts had, as frequently 
happens, exhausted the spirits of the men, and stifled that ardour they were 
intended to kindle. The Britains were defeated; and Paulinus, pretending to 
detest the barbarity of their superstition, in reality from the cruelty of his 
own nature, and that he might cut off the occasion of future disturbances, 
exercised the most unjustifiable severities on this unfortunate people. He 
burned the Druids in their own fires; and that no retreat might be afforded 
to that order, their consecrated woods were every where destroyed. Whilst 
he was occupied in this service, a general rebellion broke out, which his 
severity to the Druids served rather to inflame, than allay. 

From the manners of the republick a custom had been ingrafted into the 
monarchy of Rome, altogether unsuitable to that mode of government. In 
the time of the commonwealth, those, who lived in a dependent and cliental 
relation on the great men, used frequently to shew marks of their ac- 
knowledgment by considerable bequests at their death. But when all the 
scattered powers of that state became united in the Emperour, these legacies 
followed the general current, and flowed in upon the common patron. In 
the will of every considerable person he inherited with the children and 
relations, and such devises formed no inconsiderable part of his revenue; a 
monstrous practice, which let an absolute sovereign into all the private 
concerns of his subjects; and which, by giving the Prince a prospect of one 
day sharing in all the great estates, whenever he was urged by avarice or 
necessity, naturally pointed out a resource by an anticipation always in his 
power. This practice extended into the provinces. A king of the Iceni* had 
devised a considerable part of his substance to the Emperour. But the 
Roman procurator, not satisfied with entering into his master’s portion, 
seized upon the rest, and pursuing his injustice to the most horrible out- 
rages, publickly scourged Boadicea, queen to the deceased prince, and 


Ulafus took out a little sack and began to shake it, murmuring all the time a magical incantation which 
followed this formula; let the noise be deafening with thunder; may they draw Cyclopeian weapons; let 
the Fates take hold . . . let the many Genii dwelling in the mountains take a fierce hold. . . may they 
crush; may storms shake . . . may stones break his boat to pieces...’ 


* Inhabitants of Norfolk and Suffolk.! 


Pailiive king was Prasutagus (d. 59), husband of Queen Boadicea (d. 61); he had made the emperor 
Nero co-heir with his two daughters to his estate (Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 31). 
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violated his daughters.' These cruelties, aggravated by the shame and scorn, 
that attended them; the general severity of the government; the taxes, (new 
to a barbarous people,) laid on without discretion, extorted without mercy, 
and even when respited, made utterly ruinous by exorbitant usury; the 
further mischiefs they had to dread, when more compleatly reduced; all 
these, with the absence of the legate and the army on a remote expedition, 
provoked all the tribes of the Britains, provincials, allies, enemies, to a 
general insurrection. The command of this confederacy was conferred on 
Boadicea, as the first in rank and resentment of injuries. They began by 
cutting off a Roman legion; then they fell upon the colonies of 
Camolodunum and Verulam, and with a barbarous fury butchered the 
Romans and their adherents to the number of seventy thousand.” 

An end had been now put to the Roman power in this island, if Paulinus, 
with unexampled vigour and prudence, had not conducted his army 
through the midst of the enemy’s country, from Anglesey to London.’ 
There uniting the soldiers, that remained dispersed in different garrisons, 
he formed an army of ten thousand men, and marched to attack the enemy 
in the height of their success and security. The army of the Britains is said 
to have amounted to two hundred and thirty thousand; but it was ill 
composed, and without choice or order; women, boys, old men, priests; full 
of presumption, tumult, and confusion. Boadicea was at their head; a 
woman of masculine spirit; but precipitant, and without any military 
knowledge. 

The event was such as might have been expected. Paulinus, having 
chosen a situation favourable to the smallness of his numbers and encour- 
aged his troops not to dread a multitude, whose weight was dangerous only 
to themselves, piercing into the midst of that disorderly crowd, after a blind 
and furious resistance, obtained a complete victory. Eighty thousand 
Britains fell in this battle.* 

Paulinus improved the terrour this slaughter had produced by the unpar- 
alleled severities, which he exercised. This method would probably have 
succeeded to subdue, but at the same time to depopulate the nation, if such 
loud complaints had not been made at Rome of the legate’s cruelty as 
procured his recall. 


| The procurator was Catus Decianus; Burke follows Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 31. and 32. rather than 
Dio Cassius, Ixii. 2. 2 Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 34. 

3 Tacitus was the first writer in classical literature to mention the town (ibid. xiv. 33); Burke 
introduces the name at the same point in the narrative. 

4 Cf. ibid. xiv. 34-7. 

5 For Paulinus’ recall and its aftermath Burke follows Tacitus, Agricola, 16. 
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Three successive legates carried on the affairs of Britain, during the latter 
part of Nero’s reign, and during the troubles occasioned by the disputed 
succession. But they were all of an inactive character. The victory obtained 
by Paulinus had disabled the Britains from any new attempt. Content 
therefore with recovering the Roman province, these generals com- 
pounded, as it were, with the enemy for the rest of the island. They caressed 
the troops; they indulged them in their licentiousness; and not being of a 
character to repress the seditions, that continually arose, they submitted to 
preserve their ease, and some shadow of authority, by sacrificing the most 
material parts of it. And thus they continued, soldiers and commanders, by 
a sort of compact, in a common neglect of all duty, on the frontiers of the 
empire, in the face of a bold and incensed enemy. 

But when Vespasian arrived to the head of affairs, he caused the vigour 
of his government to be felt in Britain, as he had done in all the other parts 
of the empire.! He was not afraid to receive great services. His legates 
Cerealis and Frontinus reduced the Silures and Brigantes;? one the most 
warlike, the other the most numerous people in the island. But its final 
reduction and perfect settlement was reserved for Julius Agricola, a man, by 
whom it was a happiness for the Britains to be conquered.* He was endued 
with all those bold and popular virtues, which would have given him the 
first place in the times of the free republick; and he joined to them all that 
reserve, and moderation, which enabled him to fill great offices with safety, 
and made him a good subject under a jealous despotism. 

Though the summer was almost spent when he arrived in Britain, know- 
ing how much the vigour and success of the first stroke influences all 
subsequent measures, he entered immediately into action. After reducing 
some tribes, Mona* became the principal object of his attention. The cruel 
ravages of Paulinus had not entirely effaced the idea of sanctity, which the 
Britains by a long course of hereditary reverence had annexed to that island. 
It became once more a place of consideration by the return of the Druids. 

Here Agricola observed a conduct very different from that of his pre- 
decessor Paulinus: the island, when he had reduced it, was treated with 
great lenity. Agricola was a man of humanity and virtue; he pitied the 


' Vespasian was acclaimed as emperor by his own troops in 69. He had served in Britain under Aulus 
Plautius. 


* The Silures occupied parts of western Britain, the Brigantes Yorkshire, Lancashire, and territory 
further north. 
Agricola had served in Britain under Paulinus and was appointed governor in 77. Burke echoes both 
Tacitus’ admiration for him and Tacitus’ account of his first campaigns (Agricola, 18). 
+ Anglesey. 
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condition and respected the prejudices of the conquered. This behaviour 
facilitated the progress of his arms; insomuch that, in less than two cam- 
paigns, all the British nations, comprehended in what we now call England, 
yielded themselves to the Roman government, as soon as they found that 
peace was no longer to be considered as a dubious blessing. Agricola care- 
fully secured the obedience of the conquered people, by building forts and 
stations in the most important and commanding places. Having taken these 
precautions for securing his rear, he advanced Northwards; and penetrating 
into Caledonia, as far as the river Tay, he there built a pretentura, or line of 
forts between the two Friths, which are in that place no more than twenty 
miles asunder. The enemy, says Tacitus, was removed, as it were, into 
another island;' and this line Agricola seems to have destined as the bound- 
ary of the empire. For though in the following year he carried his arms 
further, and, as it is thought, to the foot of the Grampian mountains, and 
there defeated a confederate army of the Caledonians, headed by Calgacus, 
one of their most famous chiefs, yet he built no fort to the Northward of this 
line;? a measure, which he never omitted, when he intended to preserve his 
conquests. The expedition of that summer was probably designed only to 
disable the Caledonians from attempting any thing against his barrier. But 
he left them their mountains, their arms, and their liberty; a policy, perhaps 
not altogether worthy of so able a commander. He might the more easily 
have compleated the conquest of the whole island, by means of the fleet, 
which he equipped to co-operate with his land forces in that expedition. 
This fleet sailed quite round Britain, which had not been before, by any 
certain proof, known to be an island; a circumnavigation, in that immature 
state of naval skill, of little less fame than a voyage round the globe in the 
present age. 

In the interval between his campaigns, Agricola was employed in the great 
labours of peace. He knew that the general must be perfected by the 
legislator; and that the conquest is neither permanent nor honourable, which 
is only an introduction to tyranny. His first care was the regulation of his 
houshold;3 which under former legates had been always full of faction and 
intrigue, lay heavy on the province, and was as difficult to govern. He never 
suffered his private partialities to intrude into the conduct of publick busi- 
ness; nor in appointing to employments did he permit solicitation to supply 
the place of merit, wisely sensible that a proper choice of officers is almost 
the whole of government. He eased the tribute of the province, not so much 


! Tacitus, Agricola, 23. ? Tbid. 29. 3 For this and other reforms see ibid. 19. 
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by reducing it in quantity, as by cutting off all those vexatious practices, 
which attended the levying of it, far more grievous than the imposition itself. 
Every step in securing the subjection of the conquered country was attended 
with the utmost care, in providing for its peace and internal order. Agricola 
reconciled the Britains to the Roman government, by reconciling them to 
the Roman manners. He moulded that fierce nation by degrees to soft and 
social customs; leading them imperceptibly into a fondness for baths, for 
gardens, for grand houses, and all the commodious elegancies of a cultivated 
life. He diffused a grace and dignity over this new luxury by the introduction 
of literature. He invited instructors in all the arts and sciences from Rome; 
and he sent the principal youth of Britain to that city to be educated, at his 
own expense. In short he subdued the Britains by civilizing them; and made 
them exchange a savage liberty for a polite and easy subjection. His conduct 
is the most perfect model for those employed in the unhappy, but sometimes 
necessary task of subduing a rude and free people. 

Thus was Britain after a struggle of fifty-four years entirely bent under 
the yoke, and moulded into the Roman empire. How so stubborn an oppo- 
sition could have been so long maintained against the greatest power on 
earth, by a people ill armed, worse united, without revenues, without 
discipline, has justly been deemed an object of wonder. Authors are 
generally contented with attributing it to the extraordinary bravery of the 
ancient Britains.’ But certainly the Britains fought with armies as brave as 
the world ever saw, with superiour discipline and more plentiful resources. 

To account for this opposition, we must have recourse to the general 
character of the Roman politicks at this time. War, during this period, was 
carried on upon principles very different from those, that actuated the 
republick. Then one uniform spirit animated one body through whole 
ages. With whatever state they were engaged, the war was so prosecuted as 
if the republick could not subsist, unless that particular enemy were totally 
destroyed. But when the Roman dominion had arrived to as great an extent 
as could well be managed; and that the ruling power had more to fear from 
disaffection to the government, than from enmity to the empire, with 
regard to foreign affairs common rules, and a moderate policy took place. 
War became no more than a sort of exercise for the Roman forces.* Even 


Rem Romanam huc, satietate glorie provectam, ut ceteris quoque nationibus quietem velit. Vacit. Annal. 
2 
12, 


e.g. ibid. 15. 


e Tacitus, Annals, xii. 11. Claudius said that ‘Rome, riding on a surfeit of glory, wanted peace for 
other nations as well as for herself’. 
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whilst they were declaring war, they looked towards an accommodation; 
and were satisfied with reasonable terms, when they concluded it. Their 
politicks were more like those of the present powers of Europe, where 
kingdoms seek rather to spread their influence, than to extend their do- 
minion; to awe and weaken, rather than to destroy. Under unactive and 
jealous princes, the Roman legates seldom dared to push the advantages 
they had gained far enough to produce a dangerous reputation.* They 
wisely stopped, when they came to the verge of popularity. And these 
Emperours fearing as much from the generals, as their generals from them, 
such frequent changes were made in the command, that the war was never 
systematically carried on. Besides the change of Emperours (and their 
reigns were not long) almost always brought on a change of measures; and 
the councils even of the same reign were continually fluctuating, as opposite 
court factions happened to prevail. Add to this, that during the 
commotions, which followed the death of Nero, the contest for the purple 
turned the eyes of the world from every other object.’ All persons of 
consequence interested themselves in the success of some of the contending 
parties; and the legates in Britain, suspended in expectation of the issue of 
such mighty quarrels, remained unactive till it could be determined for 
what master they were to conquer. 

On the side of the Roman government these seem to have been some of 
the causes, which so long protracted the fate of Britain. Others arose from 
the nature of the country itself, and from the manners of its inhabitants. 
The country was then extremely woody and full of morasses. There were 
originally no roads. The motion of armies was therefore difficult, and 
communication in many cases impracticable. There were no cities, no 
towns, no places of cantonment for soldiers; so that the Roman forces were 
obliged to come into the field late, and to leave it early in the season. ‘They 
had no means to awe the enemy and to prevent their machinations, during 
the winter. Every campaign, they had nearly the same work to begin. When 
a civilized nation suffers some great defeat, and loses some places critically 
situated, such is the mutual dependence of the several parts by commerce, 
and by the orders of a well regulated community, that the whole is easily 


* Nam duces, ubi impetrando triumphalium insigni sufficere res suas crediderant, hostem omittebant. Tacit. 
Hey Pes" 


| [bid. 4. 23. 1: ‘generals left the enemy alone once they thought their actions qualified them for the 


honours of a triumph.’ aS 
2 Nero died in 68; the ensuing contest between Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian amounted to 


civil war. 
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secured. A long continued state of war is unnatural to such a nation. They 
abound with artizans, with traders, and a number of settled and unwarlike 
people, who are less disturbed in their ordinary course by submitting to 
almost any power, than in a long opposition; and as this character diffuses 
itself through the whole nation, they find it impossible to carry on a war, 
when they are deprived of the usual resources. 

But in a country like ancient Britain, there are as many soldiers as 
inhabitants. They unite and disperse with ease. They require no pay nor 
formal subsistence; and the hardships of an irregular war are not very 
remote from their ordinary course of life. Victories are easily obtained over 
such a rude people, but they are rarely decisive; and the final conquest 
becomes a work of time and patience. All that can be done is to facilitate 
communication by roads; and to secure the principal avenues, and the most 
remarkable posts on the navigable rivers, by forts and stations. ‘To conquer 
the people, you must subdue the nature of the country. The Romans at 
length effected this; but until this was done, they never were able to make 
a perfect conquest. 

I shall now add something concerning the government the Romans set- 
tled here, and of those methods, which they used to preserve the conquered 
people under an entire subjection. Those nations, who had either passively 
permitted, or had been instrumental in the conquest of their fellow Britains, 
were dignified with the title of allies; and thereby preserved their pos- 
sessions, laws and magistrates: they were subject to no kind of charge or 
tribute. But as their league was not equal; and that they were under the 
protection of a superiour power, they were entirely divested of the right of 
war and peace; and in many cases an appeal lay to Rome in consequence 
of their subordinate and dependent situation. This was the lightest species 
of subjection; and it was generally no more than a step preparatory to a 
stricter government. 

The condition of those towns and communities, called municipia, by 
their being more closely united to the greater state, seemed to partake a 
degree less of independence. They were adopted citizens of Rome; but 
whatever was detracted from their ancient liberty was compensated by a 
more or less compleat possession of the privileges, which constituted a 
Roman city, according to the merits, which had procured their adoption. 
These cities were models of Rome in little; their courts and magistrates 
were the same; and though they were at liberty to retain their old laws, and 
to make new at their pleasure, they commonly conformed to those of Rome. 
The municipia were not subject to tribute. 
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When a whole people had resisted the Roman power with great obsti- 
nacy, had displayed a readiness to revolt upon every occasion, and had 
frequently broken their faith, they were reduced into, what the Romans 
called, the form of a province: that is, they lost their laws, their liberties, 
their magistrates: they forfeited the greatest part of their lands; and they 
paid a heavy tribute for what they were permitted to retain. 

In these provinces, the supreme government was in the pretor, sent by 
the senate; who commanded the army, and in his own person exercised the 
judicial power. Where the sphere of his government was large, he deputed 
his legates to that employment, who judged according to the standing laws 
of the republick, aided by those occasional declarations of law called the 
pretorial edicts. The care of the revenue was in the questor. He was ap- 
pointed to that office in Rome; but when he acted in a judicial capacity, it 
was always by commission from the pretor of the province.* Between these 
magistrates, and all others, who had any share in the provincial government, 
the Roman manners had established a kind of sacred relation, as inviolable 
as that of blood. All the officers were taught to look up to the pretor as their 
father, and to regard each other as brethren; a firm and useful bond of 
concord in a virtuous administration; a dangerous and oppressive combi- 
nation in a bad one. But like all the Roman institutions it operated strongly 
towards its principal purpose, the security of dominion; which is by nothing 
so much exposed, as the factions and competitions of the officers; when the 
governing party itself gives the first example of disobedience. 

On the overthrow of the commonwealth,’ a remarkable revolution en- 
sued in the power and the subordination of these magistrates. For as the 
prince came alone to possess all, that was, by a proper title, either imperial 
or pretorial authority, the ancient pretors dwindled into his legates, by 
which the splendour and importance of that dignity were much diminished. 
The business of the questor at this time seems to have been transferred to 
the Emperour’s procurator. The whole of the publick revenue became part 
of the fisc, and was considered as the private estate of the prince. But the old 
office under this new appellation rose in proportion as the pretorship had 
declined. For the procurator seems to have drawn to himself the cognizance 
of all civil, while capital cases alone were reserved for the judgment of the 


* Sigonii de antiquo jure provinciarum, |. 1. and 2. + Cic. in Verrem, 1. 
1 Carlo Sigonio, De antiquo iure provinciarum libri duo, Venice, 1568, 1. 11. 1-8. 
2 Burke may have in mind Cicero, Verrine Orations, I. ui. 11, where he accuses Verres, the Roman 


governor of Sicily, of breaking the hallowed ties between himself and his superiors. 
3 The Roman republic (commonwealth) ended when Augustus became emperor in 27 B.C. 
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legate.* And though his power was at first restrained within narrow 
bounds, and all his judgments were subject to a review and reversal by the 
pretor and the senate, he gradually grew into independence of both, and 
was at length by Claudius invested with a jurisdiction absolutely uncontrol- 
lable. Two causes I imagine joined to produce this change; first, the sword 
was in the hands of the legate; the policy of the Emperours, in order to 
balance this dangerous authority, thought too much weight could not be 
thrown into the scale of the procurator; secondly, as the government was 
now entirely despotical, a connexion between the inferiour officers of the 
empire and the senate,* was found to shock the reason of that absolute mode 
of government, which extends the sovereign power in all its fulness to every 
officer in his own district, and renders him accountable to his master alone 
for the abuse of it. 

The Veteran soldiers were always thought entitled to a settlement in the 
country, which had been subdued by their valour. The whole legion, with 
the tribunes, the centurions, and all the subordinate officers, were seated on 
an allotted portion of the conquered lands, which were distributed among 
them according to their rank. These colonies were disposed throughout the 
conquered country, so as to sustain each other; to surround the possessions, 
that were left to the conquered; to mix with the municipia or free towns, 
and to over-awe the allies. Rome extended herself by her colonies into 
every part of her empire, and was every where present. I speak here only of 
the military colonies, because no other, I imagine, were ever settled in 
Britain. 

There were few countries of any considerable extent, in which all these 
different modes of government, and different shades and gradations of 
servitude did not exist together. There were allies, municipia, provinces, 
and colonies in this island as elsewhere; and those dissimilar parts, far from 
being discordant, united to make a firm and compacted body, the motion of 
any member of which could only serve to confirm and establish the whole; 


Duobus insuper in serviendum tyrannis; quorum legatus in sanguinem, procurator in bona seviret. Tacit. 
iumvell, 7. @, Cos! 


! Ne principatus vim resolveret, cuncta ad senatum vocando; eam conditionem esse imperandi, ut non aliter 
ratio constet, quam si uni reddatur. Tacit. Annal. 1.2 


' The first phrase is from Tacitus, Annals, i. 4. (“We have to be slaves to two tyrants’), the second 
from Agricola, xv. 2 (‘The legate wreaks havoc on our life blood, the procurator on our property’). 
Annals, 12. 60 speaks of the difference between the powers of the legate and the procurator. In Dodsley’s 
first printed sheets the Tacitus reference does not appear here but at the end of the paragraph. i 

* Tacitus, Annals, i. 6. ‘The Emperor [Tiberius] should not reduce his power by referring everything 


to the senate: the whole basis of power is that things will only come right if kept in the hands of one 
person’. 
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and when time was given to this structure to coalesce and settle, it was 
found impossible to break any part of it from the empire. 

By degrees the several parts blended and softened into one another. And 
as the remembrance of enmity on the one hand wore away by time, so on 
the other the privileges of the Roman citizens at length became less valu- 
able. When nothing throughout so vast an extent of the globe was of 
consideration but a single man, there was no reason to make any distinction 
amongst his subjects. Claudius first gave the full rights of the city to all 
the Gauls. Under Antoninus Rome opened her gates still wider.! All the 
subjects of the empire were made partakers of the same common rights. 
The provincials flocked in; even slaves were no sooner enfran-chised, than 
they were advanced to the highest posts; and the plan of comprehension, 
which had overturned the republick, strengthened the monarchy. 

Before the partitions were thus broken down, in order to support the 
empire and to prevent commotions, they had a custom of sending spies into 
all the provinces;? where if they discovered any provincial laying himself out 
for popularity, they were sure of finding means, for they scrupled none, to 
repress him. It was not only the pretor with his train of lictors and 
apparitors, the rods and the axes, and all the insolent parade of a conquer- 
or’s jurisdiction; every private Roman seemed a kind of magistrate: they 
took cognizance of all their words and actions; and hourly reminded them 
of that jealous and stern authority, so vigilant to discover, and so severe to 
punish the slightest deviations from obedience. 

As they had framed the action de pecuniis repetundis against the avarice 
and rapacity of the provincial governours; they made at length a law,* 
which, one may say, was against their virtues. For they prohibited them 
from receiving addresses of thanks on their administration, or any other 
publick mark of acknowledgment; lest they should come to think that their 
merit or demerit consisted in the good or ill opinion of the people, over 
whom they ruled. They dreaded either a relaxation of government, or a 
dangerous influence in the legate, from the exertion of an humanity too 


popular. 


Mlacitee Annales cy 2a 2 


1 Claudius extended citizenship to some but not all Gauls. The name Antoninus usually refers to 
Antoninus Pius (86-161), but Burke may be alluding to Aurelius Antoninus (188-217) who issued a law 
in 212 which gave the privileges of Roman citizenship to all freemen in the empire. 


2 Tacitus, Annals, xv. 21. ; 
3 Tbid. xv. 22. Cicero says Piso was responsible for this law which allowed for the recovery of monies 


extorted by a provincial governor (Verrine Orations, Il. iii. 84). 
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These are some of the civil and political methods, by which the Romans 
held their dominion over conquered nations; but even in peace, they kept 
up a great military establishment. They looked upon the interiour country 
to be sufficiently secured by the colonies: their forces were therefore gener- 
ally quartered on the frontiers. There they had their Stativa or stations; 
which were strong intrenched camps, many of them fitted even for a winter 
residence. The communication between these camps, the colonies, and the 
municipal towns, was formed by great roads, which they called military 
ways. The two principal of these ran, in almost strait lines, the whole length 
of England from North to South. Two others intersected them from East 
to West. The remains shew them to have been in their perfection noble 
works, in all respects worthy the Roman military prudence, and the majesty 
of the empire. The Anglo-Saxons called them streets.* Of all the Roman 
works, they respected, and kept up these alone. They regarded them with a 
sort of sacred reverence, granting them a peculiar protection and great 
immunities. Those, who travelled on them, were privileged from arrests in 
all civil suits. 

As the general character of the Roman government was hard and austere, 
it was particularly so in what regarded the revenue. This revenue was either 
fixed or occasional. The fixed consisted, first of an annual tax on persons 
and lands; but in what proportion to the fortunes of the one, or the value of 
the other, I have not been able to ascertain. Next was the imposition called 
decuma,' which consisted of a tenth, and often a greater portion of the corn 
of the province, which was generally delivered in kind. Of all other products 
a fifth was paid. After this tenth had been exacted on the corn, they were 
obliged to sell another tenth, or a more considerable part to the pretor, at a 
price estimated by himself. Even what remained was still subject to be 
bought up in the same manner, and at the pleasure of the same magistrate; 
who, independent of these taxes and purchases, received for the use of his 
houshold a large portion of the corn of the province. The most valuable of 
the pasture grounds were also reserved to the publick; and a considerable 
revenue was thence derived, which they called Scriptura.2 The State made 
a monopoly of almost the whole produce of the land, which paid several 
taxes, and was further enhanced by passing through several hands, before it 
came to popular consumption. 


* The four roads, they called Watling-street, Ikenild-street, Ermin-street, and the Fosseway. 


' A tithe, referred to by e.g. Cicero, Verrine Orations, IU. iii. 10. 
* Tax paid on public pastures, e.g. ibid. IT. ii. 70. 
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The third great branch of the Roman revenue was the Portorium; which 
did not differ from those impositions, which we now call customs and 
duties of export and import.! 

This was the ordinary revenue; besides which there were occasional 
impositions for shipping, for military stores and provisions, and for de- 
fraying the expense of the pretor and his legates on the various circuits 
they made? for the administration of the province. This last charge be- 
came frequently a means of great oppression; and several ways were from 
time to time attempted, but with little effect, to confine it within reason- 
able bounds.* Amongst the extraordinary impositions must be reckoned 
the obligation they laid on the provincials to labour at the publick works, 
after the manner of what the French call the corvée, and we term statute 
labour. 

As the provinces, burthened by the ordinary charges, were often in no 
condition of levying these occasional taxes, they were obliged to borrow at 
interest. Interest was then to communities at the same exorbitant rate as to 
individuals. No province was free from a most onerous publick debt; and 
that debt was far from operating like the same engagement contracted in 
modern States; by which, as the creditor is thrown into the power of the 
debtor, they often add considerably to their strength, and to the number 
and attachment of their dependents. The prince in this latter case borrows 
from the subject or from a stranger. The one becomes more a subject, and 
the other less a stranger. But in the Roman provinces, the subject borrowed 
from his master, and he thereby doubled his slavery. The overgrown fa- 
vourites and wealthy nobility of Rome advanced money to the provincials; 
and they were in a condition both to prescribe the terms of the loan, and to 
enforce the payment. The provinces groaned at once under all the severity 
of publick imposition, and the rapaciousness of private usury. ‘hey were 
overrun by publicans, farmers of the taxes, agents, confiscators, usurers, 
bankers, those numerous and insatiable bodies, which always flourish in a 
burthened and complicated revenue. In a word, the taxes in the Roman 
empire were so heavy, and in many respects so injudiciously laid on, that 
they have been not improperly considered as one cause of its decay and 


* Cod. lib. XII. tit. LXIL4 


1 The third great branch . . . import] The third great branch was the portorium, which did not differ 
from what we call customs and duties of export and import 

2 for shipping . . . defraying the expense . . . circuits they made] for shipping, for military stores, for 
provisions, for defraying the expence of the praetor and his legates in the circuit they made 

3D. Justiniani sacratissimi principis repetitiae praelectionis, xu. iti, in Corpus juris civilts, i, 1014-15. 
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ruin,! The Roman government, to the very last, carried something of the 
spirit of conquest in it; and this system of taxes seems rather calculated for 
the utter impoverishment of nations, in whom a long subjection had not 
worn away the remembrance of enmity, than for the support of a just 
commonwealth. 


CEIAR lve 
The Fall of the Roman Power in Britain. 


After the period, which we have just closed, no mention is made of the 
affairs of Britain, until the reign of Adrian.? At that time was wrought the 
first remarkable change in the exteriour policy of Rome. Although some? of 
the Emperours contented themselves with those limits, which they found at 
their accession, none before this prince had actually contracted the bounds 
of the empire. For being more perfectly acquainted with all the countries, 
that composed it, than any of his predecessors, what was strong and what 
weak, and having formed to himself a plan wholly defensive, he purposely 
abandoned several large tracts of territory, that he might render what 
remained more solid and compact. 

This plan particularly affected Britain. All the conquests of Agricola to 
the Northward of the Tyne were relinquished; and a strong rampart was 
built from the mouth of that river on the East to Solway frith on the Irish 
sea; a length of about eighty miles. But in the reign of his successor, 
Antoninus Pius, other reasonings prevailed, and other measures were pur- 
sued.* The legate, who then commanded in Britain, concluding that the 
Caledonians would construe the defensive policy of Adrian into fear, that 
they would naturally grow more numerous in a larger territory, and more 
haughty when they saw it abandoned to them, the frontier was again ad- 
vanced to Agricola’s second line, which extended between the friths of 
Forth and Clyde, and the stations, which had been established by that 
General, were connected with a continued wall.5 

From this time those walls become the principal object in the British 
history. The Caledonians, or (as they are called) the Picts, made very 
frequent and sometimes successful attempts upon this barrier, taking 
advantage more particularly of every change in government, whilst the 


' A commonplace criticism among classical and eighteenth-century commentators: e.g. Mon- 
tesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, pp. 183-6. 

> Hadrian, emperor from 117 to 138, visited many of Rome’s territories, including Britain. 

+ Athough some] For though some * Antoninus Pius, emperor from 138 to 161. 

* The legate was Q. Lollius Urbicus; the new wall extended for approx. 36 miles. 
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soldiery, throughout the empire, were more intent upon the choice of a 
master than the motions of an enemy. In this dubious state of unquiet peace 
and unprosecuted war the province continued, until Severus came to the 
purple; who finding that Britain had grown into one of the most consider- 
able provinces of the empire, and was at the same time in a dangerous 
situation, resolved to visit that island in person, and to provide for its 
security.' He led a vast army into the wilds of Caledonia; and was the first 
of the Romans, who penetrated to the most Northern boundary of this 
island. The natives, defeated in some engagements, and wholly unable to 
resist so great and determined a power, were obliged to submit to such a 
peace, as the Emperour thought proper to impose. Contenting himself with 
a submission, always cheaply won from a barbarous people, and never long 
regarded, Severus made no sort of military establishment in that country. 
On the contrary he abandoned the advanced work, which had been raised in 
the reign of Antoninus; and limiting himself by the plan of Adrian, he 
either built a new wall near the former, or he added to the work of that 
Emperour such considerable improvements and repairs, that it has since 
been called the wall of Severus.’ 

Severus with great labour and charge terrified the Caledonians; but he 
did not subdue them. He neglected those easy and assured means of sub- 
jection, which the nature of that part of Britain affords to a power master of 
the sea, by the bays, friths, and lakes, with which it is every where pierced, 
and in some almost cut through. A few garrisons at the necks of land, and 
a fleet to connect them, and to awe the coast, must at any time have been 
sufficient irrecoverably to subdue that part of Britain. This was a neglect in 
Agricola occasioned probably by a limited command; and it was not re- 
ctified by boundless authority in Severus. The Caledonians again resumed 
their arms, and renewed their ravages on the Roman frontier. Severus died 
before he could take any new measures; and from his death there is an 
almost total silence concerning the affairs of Britain until the division of the 
empire. 

Had the unwieldy mass of that overgrown dominion been effectively 
divided, and divided into large portions, each forming a state separate and 
absolutely independent, the scheme had been far more perfect. Though the 
empire had perished, these states might have subsisted; and they might 


1 Septimus Severus, emperor from 193 to 211, landed in Britain in 208 and remained there until his 
death. An account of his campaign is given in Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 13. 

2 The wall is described by Bede, Ecclesiastical History, i. 5, and was the subject of a book by John 
Warburton, Vallum Romanum; or, The History and Antiquities of the Roman Wall, London, 1753. 
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have made a far better opposition to the inroads of the Barbarians, even than 
the whole united; since each nation would have its own strength solely 
employed in resisting its own particular enemies. For notwithstanding the 
resources, which might have been expected from the entireness of so great 
a body, it is clear from history, that the Romans were never able to employ 
with effect, and at the same time, above two armies; and that on the whole 
they were very unequal to the defence of a frontier of many thousand miles 
in circuit. 

But the scheme, which was pursued, the scheme of joint Emperours, 
holding by a common title, each governing his proper territory, but not 
wholly without authority in the other portions, this formed a species of 
government, of which it is hard to conceive any just idea. It was a govern- 
ment in continual fluctuation from one to many, and from many again to a 
single hand. Each state did not subsist long enough independent, to fall into 
those orders and connected classes of men, that are necessary to a regular 
commonwealth; nor had they time to grow into those virtuous partialities, 
from which nations derive the first principle of their stability. 

The events, which follow, sufficiently illustrate these reflections; and will 
shew the reason of introducing them in this place, with regard to the empire 
in general, and to Britain more particularly. 

In the division, which Dioclesian first made of the Roman territory, the 
Western provinces, in which Britain was included, fell to Maximian.! It was 
during his reign that Britain by an extraordinary revolution was for some 
time entirely separated from the body of the empire. Carausius, a man of 
obscure birth and a Barbarian (for now not only the army, but the senate 
was filled with foreigners) had obtained the government of Bologne.? He 
was also entrusted with the command of a fleet stationed in that part, to 
oppose the Saxon pirates, who then began cruelly to infest the North-west 
parts of Gaul, and the opposite shore of Britain. But Carausius made use of 
the power, with which he had been entrusted, not so much to suppress the 
pirates, as to aggrandize himself. He even permitted their depredations, 
that he might intercept them on their return, and enrich himself with the 
retaken plunder. By such methods? he acquired immense wealth; which he 
distributed with so politick a bounty among the seamen of his fleet, and the 


' Emperor Diocletian, emperor from 284 to 305, decided to share his rule with M. Aurelius Valerius 
Maximianus, emperor from 286 to 305; Diocletian was responsible for the eastern and Maximianus for 
the western territories. 

* M. Aurelius Carausius (c. 245-93); Burke’s account is close to that of Bede, Ecclesiastical History, 
1. 6, and Tyrrell, General History of England, i, Bk. 2, 83-4. 

3 By such methods] By those methods 
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legions in Britain, that by degrees he disposed both the one and the other to 
a revolt in his favour. 

As there were then no settled principles either of succession or election in 
the empire, and all depended on the uncertain faith of the army, Carausius 
made his attempt perhaps with the less guilt, and found the less difficulty in 
prevailing upon the provincial Britains to submit to a sovereignty, which 
seemed to reflect a sort of dignity on themselves. In this island he estab- 
lished the seat of his new dominion; but he kept up and augmented his fleet, 
by which he preserved his communication with his old government and 
commanded the intermediate seas. He entered into a close alliance with the 
Saxons and Frisians, by which he at once preserved his own island from 
their depredations, and rendered his maritime power irresistible. He 
humbled the Picts by several defeats; he repaired the frontier wall, and 
supplied it with good garrisons. He made several roads equal to the works 
of the greatest Emperours. He cut canals with vast labour and expense 
through all the low Eastern parts of Britain; at the same time draining those 
fenny countries and promoting communication and commerce. On these 
canals he built several cities. Whilst he thus laboured to promote the 
internal strength and happiness of his kingdom, he contended with so much 
success against his former masters, that they were at length obliged not only 
to relinquish their right to his acquisition, but to admit him to a participa- 
tion of the imperial titles. He reigned after this for seven years prosperously 
and with great glory; because he wisely set bounds to his ambition, and 
contented himself with the possession of a great country, detached from the 
rest of the world, and therefore easily defended. Had he lived long enough 
and pursued this plan with consistency, Britain, in all probability,’ might 
then have become and might have afterwards been an independent and 
powerful kingdom, instructed in the Roman arts, and freed from their 
dominion. But the same distemper of the State, which had raised Carausius 
to power, did not suffer him long to enjoy it. The Roman soldiery at that 
time was wholly destitute of military principle. That religious regard to 
their oath, the great bond of ancient discipline, had been long worn out; and 
the want of it was not supplied by that punctilio of honour and loyalty, 
which is the support of modern armies. Carausius was assassinated,’ and 
succeeded in his kingdom, by Alectus, the captain of his guards. But the 
murderer, who did not possess abilities to support the power he had 


1 Had he lived... and pursued . . . all probability] Had he lived long enough, Britain in all prob- 


ability 
2 was assassinated] was at once assassinated 
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acquired by his crimes, was in a short time defeated, and in his turn put to 
death by Constantius Clorus.'! In about three years from the death of 
Carausius, Britain, after a short experiment of independency, was again 
united to the body of the empire. 

Constantius, after he came to the purple, chose this island for his re- 
sidence. Many authors affirm that his wife Helena was a Britain.’ It is more 
certain that his son Constantine the Great was born here, and enabled to 
succeed his father principally by the helps, which he derived from Britain.’ 

Under the reign of this great prince‘ there was an almost total revolution 
in the internal policy of the empire. This was the third remarkable change 
in the Roman government since the dissolution of the commonwealth. The 
first was that, by which Antoninus had taken away the distinctions of 
the municipium, province, and colony, communicating to every part of the 
empire those privileges,’ which had formerly distinguished a citizen of 
Rome. Thus the whole government was cast into a more uniform and 
simple frame, and every mark of conquest was finally effaced. The second 
alteration was the division of the empire by Dioclesian. The third was the 
change made in the great offices of the State, and the revolution in religion® 
under Constantine. 

The prefecti pretorio, who, like the commanders of the Janisaries of the 
Port, by their ambition and turbulence had kept the government in con- 
tinual ferment,’ were reduced by the happiest art imaginable. Their 
number, only two originally, was increased to four; by which their power 
was balanced and broken. Their authority was not lessened; but its nature 
was totally changed: for it became from that time a dignity and office merely 
civil. The whole empire was divided into four departments under these four 
officers. The subordinate district were governed by their vicarii; and Britain 


' Allectus, who had murdered Carausius in 293, was himself deposed by Constantius Chlorus, a 
favourite of Diocletian; he became emperor on Diocletian’s retirement in 305 and died at York in 306. 

* e.g. Thomas Carte, 4 General History of England, i. 147: ‘Helena was the daughter of Coil, king of 
the Cumbrian Britains.’ 

* that his son .. . derived from Britain] that he was enabled to succeed his father, by the helps he 
derived from hence. 

Constantine (c. 274-337) is said by Carte and subsequent scholars to have been born in Croatia (Carte, 
General History of England, i. 147-8). 
+ This great prince] This prince * those privileges] the Roman privileges 

° conquest was finally .. . second alteration . . . in the great offices . . . in religion] conquest finally 
effaced. The second was the division of the empire by Dioclesian. The third was the change of the great 
offices, and of religion 

” The preaefecti praetorio, ... their ambition . . . continual ferment] The praefecti praetorio, whose 
ambition and turbulence had kept the government in continual ferment 

Praefecti praetorio were officers, first appointed by Augustus, to take charge of the imperial guard and 
to act as aides-de-camp to the emperor. 
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accordingly was under a vicar, subject to the prefectus pretorio of Gaul. 
The military was divided nearly in the same manner; and it was placed 
under officers also of a new creation, the magistri militie. Immediately 
under these were the duces, and under those the comites, dukes and counts, 
titles unknown in the time of the republick, or in the higher empire; but 
afterwards they extended beyond the Roman territory, and having been 
conferred by the Northern nations upon their leaders, they subsist to this 
day, and contribute to the dignity of the modern courts of Europe. 

But Constantine made a much greater change with regard to religion, by 
the establishment of christianity.! At what time the gospel was first 
preached in this island, I believe it impossible to ascertain; as it came in 
gradually, and without, or rather contrary to, publick authority. It was most 
probably first introduced among the legionary soldiers; for we find St. 
Alban, the first British martyr, to have been of that body.? As it was 
introduced privately, so its growth was for a long time insensible; but it shot 
up at length with? great vigour, and spread itself widely at first under the 
favour of Constantius, and the protection of Helena, and at length under 
the establishment of Constantine. From this time it is to be considered as 
the ruling religion; though heathenism subsisted long after, and at last 
expired imperceptibly, and with as little noise, as christianity had been at 
first introduced. 

In this state, with regard to the civil, military, and religious establish- 
ment, Britain remained without any change, and at intervals in a tolerable 
state of repose, until the reign of Valentinian.* Then it was attacked all at 
once with incredible fury and success, and as it were in concert, by a 
number of barbarous nations. The principal of these were the Scots, a 
people of ancient settlement in Ireland, and who had thence been trans- 
planted into the Northern part’ of Britain, which afterwards derived its 
name from that colony. The Scots of both nations united with the Picts to 
fall upon the Roman province.° To these were added the piratical Saxons, 
who issued from the mouths’ of the Rhine. For some years they met but 


| By the edict of Milan (313) Constantine introduced toleration and rights for Christians throughout 


the Roman empire. 
2 Alban, reputed to have been a Roman soldier, was beheaded in c. 303; he is venerated as the first 


martyr in Britain. 
3 shot up at length with] shot up with 
+ Emperor with his brother Valens from 364 to 375; he governed the western part of the empire. 


> part] parts is 
6 This account of events leading to the departure of the Romans follows Gildas, Ruin of Britain, 14— 


21, and Bede, Ecclesiastical History, 1. 12-13. 
7 mouths] mouth 
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slight resistance, and made a most miserable havock, until the famous 
Count Theodosius was sent to the relief of Britain;! who by an admirable 
conduct in war, and as vigorous application to the cure of domestick dis- 
orders, for a time freed the country from its enemies and oppressors, and 
having driven the Picts and Scots into the barren extremity of the island, he 
shut and barred them in with a new wall, advanced as far as the remotest of 
the former; and, what had hitherto been imprudently neglected, he erected 
the intermediate space into a Roman province, and a regular government 
under the name of Valentia. But this was only a momentary relief. The 
empire was perishing by the vices of its constitution. 

Each province was then possessed by the inconsiderate ambition of ap- 
pointing a head to the whole; although when the end was obtained, the 
victorious province always returned to its ancient insignificance, and was 
lost in the common slavery. A great army of Britains followed the fortune of 
Maximus, whom they had raised to the imperial titles, into Gaul.? They 
were there defeated; and from their defeat, as it is said, arose a new people. 
They are supposed to have settled in Armorica, which was then, like many 
other parts of the sickly empire, become a mere desert; and that country 
from this accident has been since called Bretagne.’ 

The Roman Province thus weakened afforded opportunity and encour- 
agement to the barbarians again to invade and ravage it. Stilico, indeed, 
during the minority of Honorius obtained some advantages over them, 
which procured a short intermission of their hostilities. But as the empire 
on the continent was now attacked on all sides, and staggered under the 
innumerable shocks, which it received, that minister ventured to recall the 
Roman forces from Britain, in order to sustain those parts, which he judged 
of more importance and in greater danger. 

On the intelligence of this desertion, their barbarous enemies break in 
upon the Britains, and are no longer resisted. Their ancient protection 
withdrawn, the people became stupified with terrour and despair. They 
petition the Emperour for succour in the most moving terms. The 
Emperour, protesting his weakness, commits them to their own defence, 


' Theodosius the elder landed in Britain in 367; his fame is recorded in Ammianus Marcellinus, 
XXVIIL. viii. 1-9; XXVIII. iii. 1-9. 

> Maximus (d. 388). 

* Cf. Bede, Ecclesiastical History, i. 15; Tyrrell, General History of Britain, i. Bk. 3. 127. Dodsley’s 
initial printing of the first part of the text ended here. Armorica was Briltany. j : 

* Stilico (c. 359-408), a Roman general, had charge of the boy Honorius, son of Theodosius the 
Great, and installed him as emperor of western parts of the empire. Stilico acted as emperor during the 
invasion of Gaul and Italy by Goths and Vandals. 
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absolves them from their allegiance, and confers on them a freedom, which 
they have no longer the sense to value, nor the virtue to defend. The 
princes, whom after this desertion they raised and deposed with a stupid 
inconstancy, were stiled Emperours. So hard it is to change ideas, to which 
men have been long accustomed, especially in government, that the Britains 
had no notion of a sovereign, who was not to be Emperour, nor of an 
Emperour, who was not to be master of the Western world. This single idea 
ruined Britain. Constantine, a native of this island, one of those shadows of 
imperial majesty, no sooner found himself established at home, than fatally 
for himself and his country he turned his eyes towards the Continent. 
Thither he carried the flower of the British youth; all, who were any ways 
eminent for birth, for courage, for their skill in the military or mechanick 
arts: but his success was not equal to his hopes or his forces. The remains of 
his routed army joined their countrymen in Armorica, and a baffled attempt 
upon the empire a second time recruited Gaul and exhausted Britain. 

The Scots and Picts, attentive to every advantage, rushed with redoubled 
violence into this vacuity. The Britains, who could find no protection but in 
slavery, again implore the assistance of their former masters. At that time 
Aetius commanded the imperial forces in Gaul, and with the virtue and 
military skill of the ancient Romans supported the empire tottering with age 
and weakness.'! Though he was then pressed hard by the vast armies of 
Attila, which like a deluge had overspread Gaul, he afforded them a small 
and temporary succour. This detachment of Romans repelled the Scots; 
they repaired the walls; and animating the Britains by their example and 
instructions to maintain their freedom, they departed. But the Scots easily 
perceived and took advantage of their departure. Whilst they ravaged the 
country, the Britains renewed their supplications to Aetius. ‘They once 
more obtained a reinforcement, which again re-established their affairs. 
They were however given to understand, that this was to be their last relief. 
The Roman auxiliaries were recalled, and the Britains abandoned to their 
own fortune for ever. 

When the Romans deserted this island, they left a country, with regard to 
the arts of war or government, in a manner barbarous, but destitute of that 
spirit, or those advantages, with which sometimes a state of barbarism is 
attended. They carried out of each province its proper and natural strength, 
and supplied it by that of some other, which had no connexion with the 
country. The troops raised in Britain often served in Egypt; and those, 


1 Aetius (c. 395-454). Roman general, famous for his victory over Attila the Hun (d. 453), who had 
overrun much of Europe. 
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which were employed for the protection of this island, were sometimes 
from Batavia or Germany; sometimes from provinces far to the East. When- 
ever the strangers were withdrawn, as they were very easily, the province 
was left in the hands of men wholly unpractised in war. After a peaceable 
possession of more than three hundred years, the Britains derived but very 
few benefits from their subjection to the conquerors and civilizers of man- 
kind. Neither does it appear, that the Roman people were at any time 
extremely numerous in this island, or had spread themselves, their manners 
or their language as extensively in Britain, as they had done in the other 
parts of their empire. The Welch and the Anglo-saxon languages retain 
much less of Latin, than the French, the Spanish, or the Italian. The 
Romans subdued Britain at a later period; at a time, when Italy herself was 
not sufficiently populous to supply so remote a province; she was rather 
supplied from her provinces. The military colonies, though in some re- 
spects they were admirably fitted for their purposes, had however one 
essential defect. The lands granted to the soldiers did not pass to their 
posterity; so that the Roman people must have multiplied poorly in this 
island, when their increase principally depended on a succession of super- 
annuated soldiers. From this defect the colonies were continually falling to 
decay. They had also in many respects degenerated from their primitive 
institution.* We must add that in the decline of the empire a great part of 
the troops in Britain were Barbarians, Batavians or Germans. Thus at the 
close of this period, this unhappy country desolated of its inhabitants, 
abandoned by its masters, stripped of its artizans, and deprived of all its 
spirit, was in a condition the most wretched and forlorn. 


BOOK II. 


CHAP At: 
The Entry and Settlement of the Saxons, and their 
Conversion to Christianity. 


After having been so long subject to a foreign dominion, there was among 
the Britains no royal family, no respected order in the state, none of those 
titles to government confirmed by opinion and long use, more efficacious 

% Neque conjugus suscipiendis, neque alendis liberis sueti, orbas sine posteris domos relinquebant. Non 
enim, ut olim universe legiones, cum tribunis © centurionibus, et suis cujusque ordinis mulitibus, ut consensu 


© caritate rempublicam efficerent, sed ignoti inter se, diversis manipults, sine rectore, sine affectibus 


mututs, quasi ex alio genere mortalium, repente in unum collecti, numerus magis quam colonia. Tacit. annal 
oT 1 ; 
XIV. 27. 


Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 27. ‘These people were not used to marrying or raising children and they left 
their homes with no heirs. Gone were the days when whole legions moved with their tribunes, 
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than the wisest schemes for the settlement of the nation. Mere personal 
merit was then the only pretence to power. But this circumstance only 
added to the misfortunes of a people, who had no orderly method of 
election, and little experience of merit in any of the candidates. During this 
anarchy, whilst they suffered the most dreadful calamities from the fury of 
barbarous nations, which invaded them, they fell into that disregard of 
religion, and those loose disorderly manners, which are sometimes the 
consequence of desperate and hardened wretchedness, as well as the com- 
mon distempers of ease and prosperity. 

At length after frequent elections and deposings, rather wearied out by 
their own inconstancy, than fixed by the merit of their choice, they suffered 
Vortigern to reign over them.! This leader had made some figure in the 
conduct of their wars and factions. But he was no sooner settled on the 
throne, than he shewed himself rather like a prince born of an exhausted 
stock of royalty in the decline of empire, than one of those bold and active 
spirits, whose manly talents obtain them the first place in their country, and 
stamp upon it that character of vigour essential to the prosperity of a new 
commonwealth. However the mere settlement, in spite of the ill adminis- 
tration of government, procured the Britains some internal repose, and 
some temporary advantages over their enemies the Picts. But having been 
long habituated to defeats, neither relying on their king or on themselves, 
and fatigued with the obstinate attacks of an enemy, whom they sometimes 
checked but could never remove, in one of their national assemblies it was 
resolved to call in the mercenary aid of the Saxons, a powerful nation of 
Germany, which had been long by their piratical incursions terrible not 
only to them, but to all the adjacent countries.” This resolution has been 
generally condemned.’ It has been said, that they seem to have through 
mere cowardice distrusted a strength not yet worn down and a fortune 
sufficiently prosperous. But as it was taken by general counsel and consent, 
we must believe, that the necessity of such a step was felt, though the event 
was dubious. The event indeed might be dubious; in a state radically 


centurions and soldiers each in their own group to set up a community built on agreed purpose and care 
for one another. But these people are strangers to one another, belong to different companies, have no 
common leader or mutual concerns. It is as if they were suddenly gathered together from different 


backgrounds, more an assembly of people than a colony.’ 


' Vortigern (fl. 450), legendary British prince, possibly in south Wales. 

2 The decision to call over the Saxons is given in e.g. William of Malmesbury, Chronicle of the Kings 
of England, ed. J. A. Giles, London, 1847, p. 7, Nennius, Historia Brittonum, xxxi. 36-46, Bede, 
Ecclesiastical History, i. 14, and Saxon Chronicle, 449. 

3 e.g, Gildas, Ruin of Britain, xxiii. 2. 
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weak, every measure vigorous enough for its protection must endanger its 
existence. 

There is an unquestioned tradition among the Northern nations of 
Europe, importing that all that part of the world had suffered a great and 
general revolution, by a migration from Asiatick ‘Tartary of a people, whom 
they call Asers. These every where expelled or subdued the ancient inhab- 
itants of the Celtick and Cimbrick original. The leader of this Asiatick army 
was called Odin or Wodin; first their general, afterwards their tutelar deity.’ 
The time of this great change is lost in the imperfection of traditionary 
history, and the attempts to supply it by fable. It is however certain that the 
Saxon nation believed themselves the descendants of those conquerors; and 
they had as good a title to that descent as any other of the Northern tribes, 
for they used the same language, which then was, and is still, spoken with 
small variation of the dialects in all the countries, which extend from the 
polar circle to the Danube. This people most probably derived their name 
as well as their origin from the Sac, a nation of the Asiatick Scythia.’ At 
the time, of which we write, they had seated themselves in the Cimbrick 
Chersonesus or Jutland, in the countries of Holstein and Sleswick, and 
thence extended along the Elbe and Weser to the coast of the German 
ocean, as far as the mouths of the Rhine. In that tract they lived in a sort of 
loose military commonwealth of the ordinary German model under several 
leaders, the most eminent of whom was Hengist descended from Odin the 
great conductor of the Asiatick colonies.’ It was to this chief that the 
Britains applied themselves. They invited him by a promise of ample pay 
for his troops, a large share of their common plunder, and the isle of Thanet 
for a settlement. 

The army, which came over under Hengist, did not exceed fifteen 
hundred men.* The opinion, which the Britains had entertained of the 
Saxon prowess, was well founded; for they had the principal share in a 
decisive victory, which was obtained over the Picts soon after their arrival, 
a victory which for ever freed the Britains from all terrour of the Picts 


and Scots, but in the same moment exposed them to an enemy no less 
dangerous. 


' Wodin, a figure of Nordic legend, was reputed to have invaded Scandinavia from central Asia; he 
was revered as a god of poetry. 

* Rapin attributed this derivation to Cambden (Rapin, History of England, i. 77-8). 

* Hengist (d. 488) landed in Britain in 449; he and his brother Horsa founded the kingdom of Kent. 

* Cf. Tyrrell, General History of Britain, i, Bk. 3, 118: the army ‘could not be above 1500, since they 


all came over in Three Ships, and 500 Men were as much as one of those small Vessels could be 
supposed to carry’. 
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Hengist and his Saxons, who had obtained by the free vote of the Britains 
that introduction into this island they had so long in vain attempted by 
arms, saw that by being necessary they were superiour to their allies. They 
discovered the character of the king; they were eye-witnesses of the internal 
weakness and distraction of the kingdom. This state of Britain was re- 
presented with so much effect to the Saxons in Germany, that another 
and much greater embarkation followed the first; new bodies daily crowded 
in. As soon as the Saxons began to be sensible of their strength, they found 
it their interest to be discontented; they complained of breaches of a con- 
tract, which they construed according to their own designs; and then 
fell rudely upon their unprepared and feeble allies, who, as they had not 
been able to resist the Picts and Scots, were still less in a condition to 
oppose that force, by which they had been protected against those enemies, 
when turned unexpectedly upon themselves. Hengist with very little oppo- 
sition subdued the province of Kent, and there laid the foundation of 
the first Saxon kingdom. Every battle the Britains fought only prepared 
them for a new defeat, by weakening their strength, and displaying the 
inferiority of their courage. Vortigern, instead of a steady and regular 
resistance, opposed a mixture of timid war and unable negotiation. In 
one of their meetings, wherein the business according to the German 
mode was carried on amidst feasting and riot, Vortigern was struck with 
the beauty of a Saxon virgin a kinswoman of Hengist, and entirely under 
his influence. Having married her, he delivered himself over to her 
councils.! 

His people harrassed by their enemies, betrayed by their prince, and 
indignant at the feeble tyranny, that oppressed them, deposed him, and set 
his son Vortimer in his place.’ But the change of the king proved no remedy 
for the exhausted state of the nation and the constitutional infirmity of the 
government. For even if the Britains could have supported themselves 
against the superiour abilities and efforts of Hengist, it might have added to 
their honour, but would have contributed little to their safety. The news of 
his success had roused al{l] Saxony. Five great bodies of that adventurous 
people under different and independent commanders, very nearly at the 
same time, broke in upon as many different parts of the island. They came 


1 Rowena, probably a daughter of Hengist (Malmesbury, pp. 9-10, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Vi. 12); 
Samuel Daniel says she may have been his niece (The Collection of the History of England (1626), in The 
Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Samuel Daniel, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, 5 vols. London, 1896, iv. 
98). 

2 Geoffrey of Monmouth, vi. 13. 
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no longer as pirates, but as invaders. Whilst the Britains contended with one 
body of their fierce enemies, another gained ground, and filled with slaugh- 
ter and desolation the whole country from sea to sea. A devouring war, a 
dreadful famine, a plague, the most wasteful of any recorded in our history, 
united to consummate the ruin of Britain. The ecclesiastical writers of that 
age, confounded at the view of those complicated calamities, saw nothing 
but the arm of God stretched out for the punishment of a sinful and 
disobedient nation.! And truly when we set before us in one point of view 
the condition of almost all the parts, which had lately composed the West- 
ern empire, of Britain, of Gaul, of Italy, of Spain, of Africa, at once over- 
whelmed by a resistless inundation of most cruel barbarians, whose 
inhuman method of war made but a small part of the miseries, with which 
these nations were afflicted, we are almost driven out of the circle of 
political enquiry: we are in a manner compelled to acknowledge the hand of 
God in those immense revolutions, by which, at certain periods, he so 
signally asserts his supreme dominion, and brings about that great system of 
change, which is perhaps as necessary to the moral as it is found to be in the 
natural world. 

But whatever was the condition of the other parts of Europe, it is gener- 
ally agreed, that the state of Britain was the worst of all. Some writers have 
asserted, that except those, who took refuge in the mountains of Wales and 
in Cornwall, or fled into Armorica, the British race was in a manner de- 
stroyed.? What is extraordinary, we find England in a very tolerable state of 
population, in less than two centuries after the first invasion of the Saxons; 
and it is hard to imagine either the transplantation or the increase of that 
single people to have been, in so short a time, sufficient for the settlement 
of so great an extent of country. Others speak of the Britains not as extir- 
pated, but as reduced to a state of slavery; and here these writers fix the 
origin of personal and predial servitude in England. 

I shall lay fairly before the reader all I have been able to discover concern- 
ing the existence or condition of this unhappy people. That they were much 
more broken and reduced than any other nation, which had fallen under the 
German power, I think may be inferred from two considerations. First, that 
in all other parts of Europe the ancient language subsisted after the con- 
quest, and at length incorporated with that of the conquerors: whereas in 


' e.g. Gildas, Ruin of Britain, xxii. 1-2, Bede, Ecclesiastical History, 1. 14. 
fA 


© &g. Gildas, Ruin of Britain, xxiv. 1-4, Bede, Ecclesiastical History, i. 16. 
’ Hume, following Spelman, makes this point, History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar 
to the Revolution in 1688, 6 vols., London, 1754-62; 1848 edn., i. 176. 
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England the Saxon language received little or no tincture from the Welsh; 
and it seems, even among the lowest people, to have continued a dialect 
of pure Teutonick to the time, in which it was itself blended with the 
Norman. Secondly, that on the continent the christian religion, after the 
northern irruptions, not only remained, but flourished. It was very early 
and universally adopted by the ruling people. In England it was so entirely 
extinguished, that, when Augustine undertook his mission, it does not 
appear that among all the Saxons there was a single person professing 
christianity.! 

The sudden extinction of the ancient religion and language appears 
sufficient to shew that Britain must have suffered more than any of the 
neighbouring nations on the continent. But it must not be concealed that 
there are likewise proofs, that the British race, though much diminished, 
was not wholly extirpated; and that those, who remained, were not, merely 
as Britains, reduced to servitude. For they are mentioned, as existing, in 
some of the earlier Saxon laws. In these laws they are allowed a compen- 
sation on the footing of the meaner kind of English; and they are even 
permitted, as well as the English, to emerge out of that low rank into a more 
liberal condition. This is degradation, but not slavery.* The affairs of that 
whole period are, however, covered with an obscurity not to be dissipated. 
The Britains had little leisure, or ability, to write a just account of a war, by 
which they were ruined. And the Anglo-Saxons, who succeeded them, 
attentive only to arms, were, until their conversion, ignorant of the use of 
letters. 

It is on this darkened theatre that some old writers have introduced those 
characters and actions, which have afforded such ample matter to poets, and 
so much perplexity to historians. This is the fabulous and heroick age of our 
nation. After the natural and just representations of the Roman scene, the 
stage is again crowded with enchanters, giants, and all the extragavant 
images of the wildest and most remote antiquity. No personage makes so 
conspicuous a figure in these stories as king Arthur; a prince whether of 
British or Roman origin, whether born on this Island or in Armorica, is 
uncertain;? but it appears, that he opposed the Saxons with remarkable 


* Leges Ine 32 de cambrico homine agrum possidente. Idem 54.’ 


' Augustine (d. 604), first Archbishop of Canterbury, landed in Britain in 597. Christianity was not 
unknown among the Saxons as Ethelbert’s wife was a Christian and she had a bishop from France to 
assist her (Bede, Ecclesiastical History 1. 25). 

2 Leges Inae, 32: ‘Concerning a Welshman who owns land’ (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 20); Para. 54 
refers to punishment for a Welshman or Englishman who has been reduced to penal slavery. 

3 Arthur, legendary king of sixth-century Britain, is reputed to have been Prince of the Silures and 
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virtue, and no small degree of success, which has rendered him and his 
exploits so large an argument of romance, that both are almost disclaimed 
by history. Light scarce begins to dawn until the introduction of 
christianity; which, bringing with it the use of letters, and the arts of civil 
life, affords at once a juster account of things and facts, that are more 
worthy of relation: nor is there indeed any revolution so remarkable in the 
English story. 

The bishops of Rome had for some time meditated the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Pope Gregory, who is surnamed the Great, affected that 
pious design with an uncommon zeal: and he at length found a circumstance 
highly favourable to it, in the marriage of a daughter of Charibert, a king of 
the Franks, to the reigning monarch of Kent.! This opportunity induced 
Pope Gregory to commission Augustin, a monk of Rheims, and a man of 
distinguished piety, to undertake this arduous enterprize. 

It was in the year of Christ 600, and 150 years after the coming of the first 
Saxon colonies into England, that Ethelbert, King of Kent, received intel- 
ligence of the arrival in his dominions of a number of men in a foreign garb, 
practising several strange and unusual ceremonies, who desired to be con- 
ducted to the King’s presence, declaring that they had things to communi- 
cate to him and to his people of the utmost importance to their eternal 
welfare.’ This was Augustin, with forty of the associates of his mission, who 
now landed in the Isle of Thanet, the same place, by which the Saxons had 
before entered when they extirpated christianity. 

The King heard them in the open air, in order to defeat,* upon a 
principle of Druidical superstition, the effects of their enchantments. 
Augustin spoke by a Frankish interpreter. The Franks and Saxons were of 
the same origin, and used at that time the same language. He was favourably 
received; and a place in the city of Canterbury, the capital of Kent, was 
allotted for the residence of him and his companions. They entered 
Canterbury in procession, preceded by two persons, who bore a silver cross 
to have opposed the Saxon Cerdic at the siege of Badon (near Bath). His origins in Brittany are referred 


to by Geoffrey of Monmouth, g. 2, and his Roman descent is discussed in Carte, 4 General History, i. 
201-2. 


* Veteri usus augurio, says Henry of Huntingdon, p. 321.5 


' Pope Gregory (c. 540-604). The king of Kent was Ethelbert who became monarch in 560 and ruled 
for fifty-six years (Savon Chronicle, 565). 

> Bede, Ecclesiastical History, i. Als, 

* Henry, Archbishop of Huntingdon (c. 1084-1155), Historia Anglorum in Rerum Anglicarum 


scriptores, ed. Sir Henry Savile, Frankfurt, 1601, p. 321: ‘following the established interpretation of an 
omen.’ 
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and the figure of Christ painted on a board; singing as they went Litanies to 
avert the wrath of God from that city and people. 

The King was among their first converts.! The principal of his nobility, 
as usual, followed that example; moved, as it is related, by many signal 
miracles, but undoubtedly by the extraordinary zeal of the missionaries, and 
the pious austerity of their lives. The new religion by the protection of so 
respected a prince, who held under his dominion or influence all the 
countries to the southward of the Humber, spread itself with great rapidity. 
Paganism, after a faint resistance, every where gave way. And indeed the 
chief difficulties, which christianity had to encounter, did not arise so much 
from the struggles of opposite religious prejudices, as from the gross and 
licentious manners of a barbarous people. One of the Saxon princes expelled 
the christians from his territory, because the priest refused to give him some 
of that white bread, which he saw distributed to his congregation.’ 

It is probable that the order of Druids either did not at all subsist amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons, or that at this time it had declined not a little from its 
ancient authority and reputation. Else it is not easy to conceive how they 
admitted so readily a new system, which at one stroke cut off from their 
character its whole importance. We even find some chiefs of the Pagan 
priesthood amongst the foremost in submitting to the new doctrine. On the 
first preaching of the gospel in Northumberland, the heathen Pontiff of that 
territory immediately mounted an horse, which to those of his order was 
unlawful, and breaking into the sacred inclosure, hewed to pieces the idol he 
had so long served.* 

If the order of the Druids did not subsist amongst the Saxons, yet the 
chief objects of their religion appear to have been derived from that foun- 
tain. They indeed worshipped several idols under various forms of men and 
beasts; and those Gods, to whom they dedicated the days of the week, bore 
in their attributes, and in the particular days, that were consecrated to them, 
though not in their names, a near resemblance to the divinities of ancient 
Rome. But still the great and capital objects of their worship were taken 
from Druidism; trees, stones, the elements, and the heavenly bodies.t 


* Bede Hist. Ec. 1 it. ¢. 13:7 

+ Gentiles Deos; & solem vel lunam; ignem vel fluvium; torrentem vel saxa, vel alicujus generis arborum 
ligna. L. Cnut. 5. Superstitiosus ille conventus, qui Frithgear dicitur, circa lapidem, arborem, fontem. Leg. 
Presb. Northumb.* 


' Malmesbury, p. 12. 2 Bede, Ecclesiastical History, ii. 5. 

3 Paulinus (d. 644), Archbishop of York, preached to Edwin (d. 632), king of Northumbria; on 
Edwin’s conversion the high priest Coifi destroyed the idols (ibid. 11. 13). 

+ Cf. the Laws of King Canute, ii. 5: We forbid the worship of ‘heathen gods, and the sun or the 
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These were their principal devotions, laid the strongest hold upon their 
minds, and resisted the progress of the christian religion with the greatest 
obstinacy. For we find these superstitions forbidden amongst the latest 
Saxon laws. A worship which stands in need of the memorial of images 
or books to support it, may perish when these are destroyed. But when 
a superstition is established upon those great objects of nature, which 
continually solicit the senses, it is extremely difficult to turn the mind from 
things, that in themselves are striking, and that are always present. Amongst 
the objects of this class must be reckoned the goddess Eostre, who from the 
etymology of the name, as well as from the season sacred to her, was 
probably that beautiful planet, which the Greeks and Romans worshipped 
under the names of Lucifer and Venus. It is from this goddess that in 
England the Paschal Festival has been called Easter.* To these they joined 
the reverence of various subordinate genii, or demons, fairies, and goblins; 
fantastical ideas, which in a state of uninstructed nature grow spontaneously 
out of the wild fancies or fears of men. Thus they worshipped a sort of 
goddess, whom they called Mara, formed from those frightful appearances, 
that oppress men in their sleep; and the name is still retained among us.* 
As to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, they were such as might be 
expected in a rude people; fierce, and of a gross simplicity. Their cloaths 
were short. As all Barbarians are much taken with exteriour form and the 
advantages and distinctions, which are conferred by nature, the Saxons set 
an high value on comeliness of person, and studied much to improve it. 
It is remarkable, that a law of King Ina orders the care and education 
of foundlings to be regulated by their beauty.! They cherished their 
hair to a great length, and were extremely proud and jealous of this 
natural ornament. Some of their great men were distinguished by an 
appellative taken from the length of their hair.’ To pull the hair was 
moon, fire or water, springs or stones or any kind of forest trees’ (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 134); also 
Northumbrensium presbyterorum leges in Barbarorum leges antiquae, ed. F. Paulus Canciani, 5 vols., 


Venice, 1789, iv. 286: “That superstitious assembly, which is called Frithgear, is held around a stone, a 
tree, or a spring.’ 


3 Spelman’s Glossary, Tit. eod.! t The Night-mare. Hb, linge 11)? 
S Oslacus promissé cesarie heros. Chron. Saxon. 123.5 


' The reference has not been found in Glossarium archaiologicum, London, 1664, by Sir Henry 
Spelman, completed by his son and Sir William Dugdale. Burke’s point is made by Bede, De temporum 
ratione, 15, in Bedae opera de temporibus, ed. Charles W. Jones, Cambridge, Mass., 1943, p. 212. 

* Leges Inae, 19, does not mention this; cf. Leges Inae, 26, which states that maintenance money for 
a foundling was assessed according to its appearance (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 19). 


* Chronicum Saxonicum, ed. Edmund Gibson, Oxford, 1692, p. 123: ‘Oslacus the hero with a head of 
beautiful long-hair.’ 
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punishable;* and forcibly to cut or injure it was considered in the same 
criminal light with cutting off the nose or thrusting out the eyes. In the 
same design of barbarous ornament, their faces were generally painted and 
scarred. They were so fond of chains and bracelets, that they have given a 
surname to some of their kings from their generosity in bestowing such 
marks of favour.t 

Few things discover the state of the arts amongst people more certainly 
than the presents, that are made to them by foreigners. The Pope on his first 
mission into Northumberland sent to the Queen of that country some 
stuffs, with ornaments of gold; an ivory comb inlaid with the same metal, 
and a silver mirror.’ A Queen’s want of such female ornaments and utensils 
shews that the arts were at this time little cultivated amongst the Saxons. 
These are the sort of presents commonly sent to a barbarous people. 

Thus ignorant in sciences, and arts, and unpractised in trade or manufac- 
ture, military exercises, war and the preparation for war was their employ- 
ment, hunting their pleasure. They dwelt in cottages of wicker work, 
plastered with clay, and thatched with rushes, where they sat with their 
families, their officers and domesticks, round a fire made in the middle of 
the house. In this manner their greatest princes lived amidst the ruins of 
Roman magnificence. But the introduction of christianity, which under 
whatever form always confers such inestimable benefits on mankind, soon 
made a sensible change in these rude and fierce manners. 

It is by no means impossible, that, for an end so worthy, Providence, on 
some occasions, might directly have interposed. The books, which contain 
the history of this time and change, are little else than a narrative of 
miracles; frequently, however, with such apparent marks of weakness or 
design, that they afford little encouragement to insist on them. They were 
then received with a blind credulity; they have been since rejected with as 
undistinguishing a disregard. But as it is not in my design nor inclination, 
nor indeed in my power, either to establish or refute these stories; it is 
sufficient to observe, that the reality or opinion of such miracles was the 


* L. Elfred 42. L. Cnut. apud Brompt. 21.! 
+ Edgarus nobilibus torquium largitor. Chron. Sax. 123. Bed. Hist, Eccl. 1. 4. c. 29.” 


1 Alfred’s Laws end at cap. 40 which lists crimes against several parts of the body; cf. also Chronicon 
Johannis Bromton, in Historiae Anglicanae scriptores, London, 1652, pp. 914~32; there is no mention of 


hair in ch. 21. 
2 Chronicum Saxonicum (1692), p. 123: Edgar is praised for his gifts of necklaces to his noblemen. The 


Bede reference makes no mention of a king. 
3 Pope Boniface IV, pope from 608 to 615, refers to these gifts in a letter to Edwin’s wife Queen 


Ethelberga (Bede, Ecclesiastical History, it. 11). 
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principal cause of the early acceptance and rapid progress of christianity in 
this island. Other causes undoubtedly concurred; and it will be more to our 
purpose to consider some of the human and politick ways, by which religion 
was advanced in this nation: and those more particularly, by which the 
monastick institution, then interwoven with christianity, and making an 
equal progress with it, attained to so high a pitch of property and power; so 
as in a time extremely short, to form a kind of order, and that not the least 
considerable, in the state. 


CHAP. II. 
Establishment of Christianity—of Monastick institutions—and of 
their effects. 


The marriage of Ethelbert to a christian princess was, we have seen, a 
means of introducing christianity into his dominions. The same influence 
contributed to extend it in the other kingdoms of the heptarchy; the sover- 
eigns of which were generally converted by their wives. Among the ancient 
nations of Germany, the female sex was possessed not only of its natural and 
common ascendant, but it was believed peculiarly sacred,* and favoured 
with more frequent revelations of the divine will; women were therefore 
heard with an uncommon attention in all deliberations, and particularly in 
those, that regarded religion. The Pagan superstition of the north furnished 
in this instance a principle, which contributed to its own destruction. 

In the change of religion care was taken to render the transition from 
falshood to truth as little violent as possible. Though the first proselytes 
were kings, it does not appear that there was any persecution. It was a 
precept of Pope Gregory, under whose auspices this mission was con- 
ducted, that the heathen temples should not be destroyed, especially where 
they were well built; but that, first removing the idols, they should be 
consecrated anew, by holier rites, and to better purposes," in order that the 
prejudices of the people might not be too rudely shocked by a declared 
profanation of what they had so long held sacred; and that every where 
beholding the same places, to which they had formerly resorted for religious 
comfort, they might be gradually reconciled to the new doctrines and 


Inesse quinetiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant; nec aut consilia earum aspernantur aut responsa 
negligunt. Tacit. de Mor. Ger. c. 8.! 


ip BedWEistukicclalwmcsao 


' Tacitus, Germania, 8: ‘they think there is something holy and prophetic in the women; they neither 
despise their advice nor disregard their responses.’ 


* Bede, Ecclesiastical History, i. 30; the instructions are given in a letter from Pope Gregory I (c. 540— 
604) to Abbot Mellitus on his departure for Britain in 6or. 
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ceremonies, which were there introduced; and as the sacrifices used in the 
Pagan worship were always attended with feasting, and consequently were 
highly grateful to the multitude, the Pope ordered that oxen should as usual 
be slaughtered near the church, and the people indulged in their ancient 
festivity.* Whatever popular customs of heathenism were found to be 
absolutely not incompatible with christianity, were retained; and some of 
them were continued to a very late period. Deer were at a certain season 
brought into St. Paul’s church in London, and laid on the altar; and this 
custom subsisted until the Reformation. The names of some of the church 
festivals were, with a similar design, taken from those of the heathen, which 
had been celebrated at the same time of the year. Nothing could have been 
more prudent than these regulations; they were indeed formed from a 
perfect understanding of human nature. 

Whilst the inferiour people were thus insensibly led into a better order; 
the example and countenance of the great compleated the work. For the 
Saxon Kings and ruling men embraced religion with so signal, and in their 
rank so unusual a zeal, that in many instances they even sacrificed to its 
advancement the prime objects of their ambition. Wulfere, King of the 
West Saxons, bestowed the Isle of Wight on the King of Sussex, to per- 
suade him to embrace christianity.! This zeal operated in the same manner 
in favour of their instructors. The greatest kings and conquerors frequently 
resigned their crowns; and shut themselves up in monasteries.* When kings 
became monks, an high lustre was reflected upon the monastick state, and 
great credit accrued to the power of their doctrine, which was able to 
produce such extraordinary effects upon persons, over whom religion has 
commonly the slightest influence. 

The zeal of the missionaries was also much assisted by their superiority 
in the arts of civil life. At their first preaching in Sussex, that country was 
reduced to the greatest distress from a drought, which had continued for 
three years. The barbarous inhabitants, destitute of any means to alleviate 
the famine, in an epidemick transport of despair, frequently united forty 

Saldwercod:s + Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s.’ 1 Bed. Hist. Eccl. 1. 4. c. 13.2 


| Tbid. 1. 30; the ‘ancient festivity’ was to offer oxen to the devil; people were now allowed to kill them 
for food in praise of God. 

2 Sir William Dugdale, The History of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, London, 1658; 2nd edn., 
London, 1716, p. 12. Sir William Le Baud made a gift of a doe in winter and a buck in summer to the 
Dean and Canons. 

3 Bede, Ecclesiastical History, iv. 13: Bede argues that the gift of both the Isle of Wight and the province 
of the Meanwaras (East Hampshire) was a sign of affection, not an incentive to become a Christian. 

+ e.g. Sebbi, king of the East Saxons (Malmesbury, p. 91), and Ina, king of the West Saxons (Hume, 
History of England, i. 45). Cf. Elistle to Doctor Nugent’, Il. 46-9 (p. 51 above). 
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and fifty in a body, and joining their hands precipitated themselves from the 
cliffs, and were either drowned or dashed to pieces on the rocks. Though a 
maritime people, they knew not how to fish; and this ignorance probably 
arose from a remnant of Druidical superstition, which had forbidden the 
use of that sort of diet. In this calamity Bishop Wilfrid, their first preacher, 
collecting nets, at the head of his attendants plunged into the sea; and 
having opened this great resource of food, he reconciled the desperate 
people to life, and their minds to the spiritual care of those, who had shewn 
themselves so attentive to their temporal preservation.* 

The same regard to the welfare of the people appeared in all their actions. 
The christian kings sometimes made donations to the church of lands 
conquered from their heathen enemies. The clergy immediately baptized 
and manumitted their new vassals. Thus they endeared to all sorts of men 
doctrines, and teachers, which could mitigate the rigorous law of conquest, 
and they rejoiced to see religion and liberty advancing with an equal 
progress. Nor were the monks of this time in any thing more worthy of 
praise, than in their zeal for personal freedom. In the canon, wherein they 
provided against the alienation of their lands, among other charitable excep- 
tions to this restraint, they particularize the purchase of liberty.? In their 
transactions with the great, the same point was always strenuously 
laboured. When they imposed penance, they were remarkably indulgent to 
persons of that rank. But they always made them purchase the remission of 
corporal austerity, by acts of beneficence. They urged their powerful peni- 
tents to the infranchisement of their own slaves, and to the redemption of 
those, which belonged to others; they directed them to the repair of high- 
ways, and to the construction of churches, bridges, and other works of 
general utility.! They extracted the fruits of virtue even from crimes, and 
whenever a great man expiated his private offences, he provided in the same 
act for the publick happiness. The monasteries were then the only bodies 


¢ Bedhiblista Ecclaleames 130 ' Spelm. Concil. p. 329.2 
' Instauret etiam Dei ecclesiam, et instauret vias publicas, pontibus super aquas profundas & super cenosas 


vias; et manumittat servos suos proprios, et redimat ab aliis hominibus servos suos ad libertatem. .. Eccl. 
Edgari 14.3 


' Bede, Ecclesiastical History, iv. 13; Burke summarizes Bede, adding the dramatic touch that Wilfred 
and his attendants ‘plunged into the sea’. 

? Henry Spelman, Concilia, decreta, leges, constitutiones, in re ecclesiarum orbis Britannici, 2 vols., 
London, 1639, 1664, i. 329: the point was made at a synod in 816. 

* Burke summarizes a longer paragaph from Edgar’s ‘De paenitentia’, 14, from ‘Canones in Leges 
Edgar?’ (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 95): ‘Let him erect the church of God, establish highways and 
bridges over big rivers and marshy routes; and let him emancipate his own slaves and buy back slaves 
from other men to set them at liberty.’ 
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corporate in the kingdom; and if any persons were desirous to perpetuate 
their charity by a fund for the relief of the sick or indigent, there was no 
other way than to confide this trust to some monastery. The monks were the 
sole channel, through which the bounty of the rich could pass in any 
continued stream to the poor; and the people turned their eyes towards 
them in all their distresses. 

We must observe that the monks of that time, especially those from 
Ireland,* who had a considerable share in the conversion of all the northern 
parts, did not shew that rapacious desire of riches, which long disgraced and 
finally ruined their successors. Not only did they not seek, but seemed even 
to shun such donations. This prevented that alarm, which might have arisen 
from an early and declared avarice. At this time the most fervent and holy 
anchorites retired to places the furthest that could be found from human 
concourse and help, to the most desolate and barren situations, which even 
from their horrour seemed particularly adapted to men, who had renounced 
the world. Many persons followed them in order to partake of their instruc- 
tions and prayers, or to form themselves upon their example. An opinion of 
their miracles after their death drew still greater numbers. Establishments 
were gradually made. The monastick life was frugal; and the government 
moderate. These causes drew a constant concourse. Sanctified deserts as- 
sumed a new face; the marshes were drained and the lands cultivated. And 
as this revolution seemed rather the effect of the holiness of the place, than 
of any natural causes, it increased their credit; and every improvement drew 
with it a new donation. In this manner the great abbies of Croyland and 
Glastonbury, and many others, from the most obscure beginnings were 
advanced to a degree of wealth and splendour little less than royal.’ 

In these rude ages government was not yet fixed upon solid principles, 
and every thing was full of tumult and distraction. As the monasteries were 
better secured from violence by their character, than any other places by 
laws, several great men and even sovereign princes were obliged to take 


* Aidanus Finam et Colmannus mire sanctitatis fuerunt et parsimonie. Adeo enim sacerdotes erant illus 
temporis ab avaritia immunes, ut nec territoria nisi coacti acciperent. Hen. Hunting. apud Decem. 1. 3. p. 
333. Boel, labs, Well I 3. © Aas: 


1 Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, p. 333: ‘Aidan, Finan and Coleman were holy and abstemious 
men. They were indeed priests so untouched by the avarice of the day that they would not accept lands 
unless compelled.’ Bede praises them for their parsimony and restraint (Ecclesiastical History, ii. 26). 

2 The first abbey of Croyland was built on an island in the Lancashire fens during the 8th cent; it was 
later destroyed by the Danes. For the establishment of Glastonbury see Malmesbury, pp. 21-2 and 201- 
2; cf. also.A Compleat and Authentick History of the Town and Abbey of Glastonbury: The Magnificence and 
Glory of which was Formerly the Admiration of All Europe, by a Physician, London, 1751. 
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refuge in convents; who, when by a more happy revolution in their fortunes 
they were reinstated in their former dignities, thought they could never 
make a sufficient return for the safety they had enjoyed under the sacred 
hospitality of these roofs. Not content to enrich them with ample pos- 
sessions; that others also might partake of the protection they had experi- 
enced, they formally erected into an asylum those monasteries, and their 
adjacent territory. So that all thronged to that refuge, who were rendered 
unquiet by their crimes, their misfortunes, or the severity of their lords; and 
content to live under a government, to which their minds were subject, they 
raised the importance of their masters by their numbers their labour, and 
above all by an inviolable attachment. 

The monastery was always the place of sepulture for the greatest lords 
and kings. This added to the other causes of reverence a sort of sanctity, 
which in universal opinion always attends the repositories of the dead: and 
they acquired also thereby a more particular protection against the great and 
powerful; for who would violate the tomb of his ancestors or his own? It was 
not an unnatural weakness to think that some advantage might be derived 
from lying in holy places and amongst holy persons: and this superstition 
was fomented with the greatest industry and art. The monks of Glaston- 
bury spread a notion, that it was almost impossible any person should be 
damned, whose body lay in their cemetery. This must be considered as 
coming in aid of the amplest of their resources, prayer for the dead. 

But there was no part of their policy, of whatever nature, that procured 
to them a greater or juster credit than their cultivation of learning and 
useful arts. For if the monks contributed to the fall of science in the Roman 
empire, it is certain that the introduction of learning and civility into this 
Northern world is entirely owing to their labours. It is true, that they 
cultivated letters only in a secondary way, and as subsidiary to religion. But 
the scheme of christianity is such that it almost necessitates an attention to 
many kinds of learning. For the Scripture is by no means an irrelative 
system of moral and divine truths; but it stands connected with so many 
histories, and with the laws, opinions and manners of so many various sorts 
of people, and in such different times, that it is altogether impossible to 
arrive to any tolerable knowledge of it without having recourse to much 
exteriour enquiry. For which reason the progress of this religion has always 
been marked by that of letters. There were two other circumstances at this 
time, that contributed no less to the revival of learning. The sacred writings 
had not been translated into any vernacular language, and even the ordinary 
service of the Church was still continued in the Latin tongue; all, therefore, 
who formed themselves for the ministry and hoped to make any figure in it, 
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were in a manner driven to the study of the writers of polite antiquity, in 
order to qualify themselves for their most ordinary functions. By this 
means, a practice, liable in itself to great objections, had a considerable share 
in preserving the wrecks of literature; and was one means of conveying 
down to our times those inestimable monuments, which, otherwise, in the 
tumult of barbarous confusion on one hand, and untaught piety on the 
other, must inevitably have perished. The second circumstance, the pil- 
grimages of that age, if considered in itself, was as liable to objection as the 
former; but it proved of equal advantage to the cause of literature. A 
principal object of these pious journies was Rome, which contained all 
the little, that was left in the Western world, of ancient learning and taste. 
The other great object of those pilgrimages was Jerusalem; this led them 
into the Grecian empire, which still subsisted in the East with great majesty 
and power. Here the Greeks had not only not discontinued the ancient 
studies; but they added to the stock of arts many inventions of curiosity and 
convenience, that were unknown to antiquity. When, afterwards, the 
Sarazens prevailed in that part of the world, the pilgrims had also by the 
same means an opportunity of profiting from the improvements of that 
laborious people; and however little the majority of these pious travellers 
might have had such objects in their view, something useful must unavoid- 
ably have stuck to them; a few certainly saw with more discernment, and 
rendered their travels serviceable to their country by importing other things 
besides miracles and legends. Thus a communication was opened between 
this remote island and countries, of which it otherwise could then scarcely 
have heard mention made; and pilgrimages thus preserved that intercourse 
amongst mankind, which is now formed by politicks, commerce and 
learned curiosity. 

It is not wholly unworthy of observation, that Providence, which strongly 
appears to have intended the continual intermixture of mankind, never 
leaves the human mind destitute of a principle to effect it. This purpose is 
sometimes carried on by a sort of migratory instinct; sometimes by the spirit 
of conquest; at one time avarice drives men from their homes, at another 
they are actuated by a thirst of knowledge; where none of these causes can 
operate, the sanctity of particular places attracts men from the most distant 
quarters. It was this motive, which sent thousands in those ages to Jerusa- 
lem and Rome; and now in a full tide impels half the world annually to 


Mecca.! 


| Pilgrimages to Mecca, birthplace of Muhammud, were described in Joseph Pitts, A True and 
Faithful Account of the Religion and Manners of the Mohammetans, Exeter, 1704; the book was in its fourth 
reprint by 1738. 
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By those voyages the seeds of various kinds of knowledge and improve- 
ment were at different times imported into England. They were cultivated 
in the leisure and retirement of monasteries; otherwise, they could not have 
been cultivated at all: for it was altogether necessary to draw certain men 
from the general rude and fierce society, and wholly to set a bar between 
them and the barbarous life of the rest of the world, in order to fit them for 
study and the cultivation of arts and science. Accordingly, we find every 
where in the first institutions for the propagation of knowledge amongst any 
people, that those, who followed it, were set apart and secluded from the 
mass of the community. 

The great Ecclesiastical chair of this kingdom for near a century was 
filled by foreigners;! they were nominated by the Popes; who were in that 
age just or politick enough to appoint persons of a merit in some degree 
adequate to that important charge. Through this series of foreign and 
learned prelates, continual accessions were made to the originally slender 
stock of English literature. The greatest and most valuable of these ac- 
cessions was made in the time and by the care of Theodorus, the seventh 
archbishop of Canterbury.* He was a Greek by birth; a man of a high 
ambitious spirit, and of a mind more liberal and talents better cultivated, 
than generally fell to the lot of the western prelates. He first introduced the 
study of his native language into this island. He brought with him a number 
of valuable books in many faculties; and amongst them a magnificent copy 
of the Works of Homer, the most ancient and best of poets, and the best 
chosen, to inspire a people, just initiated into letters, with an ardent 
love, and with a true taste for the sciences. Under his influence a school 
was formed at Canterbury; and thus the other great fountain of knowledge, 
the Greek tongue, was opened in England in the year of our Lord 6609. 

The southern parts of England received their improvements directly 
through the channel of Rome. The kingdom of Northumberland, as soon 
as it was converted, began to contend with the southern provinces in an 
emulation of piety and learning. The Ecclesiasticks then also kept up and 
profited by their intercourse with Rome; but they found their prin- 
cipal resources of knowledge from another and a more extraordinary 
quarter.* The Island of Hii or Columkill is a small and barren rock in the 


* St. Columbus, or Icolmkill or fona. 


' The first Briton appointed to the see of Canterbury was Brethwald in 693. 


* Theodorus, born at Tarsus, Cilicia, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 668; Burke summarizes 
Bede, Ecclesiastical History, iv. 1-2. 
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Western Ocean. But in those days it was high in reputation as the scite of a 
monastery, which had acquired great renown for the rigour of its studies 
and the severity of its ascetick discipline. Its authority was extended over all 
the northern parts of Britain and Ireland; and the monks of Hii even 
exercised episcopal jurisdiction over all those regions. They had a consider- 
able share both in the religious and literate institution of the 
Northumbrians. Another island of still less importance, in the mouth of the 
Tees and called Landisforn, was about this time sanctified by the austerities 
of an hermit called Cuthbert.' It soon became also a very celebrated monas- 
tery. It was, from a dread of the ravages of pirates, removed first to the 
adjacent part of the continent, and on the same account finally to Durham. 
The heads of this monastery omitted nothing, which could contribute to the 
glory of their founder, and to the dignity of their house; which became in a 
very short time by their assiduous endeavours the most considerable school, 
perhaps, in Europe. The great and justest boast of this monastery is the 
venerable Beda, who was educated and spent his whole life there. An 
account of his writings is an account of the English learning in that age, 
taken in its most advantageous view. Many of his works remain, and he 
wrote both in prose and verse, and upon all sorts of subjects. His theology 
forms the most considerable part of his writings. He wrote comments upon 
almost the whole Scripture, and several Homilies on the principal Festivals 
of the Church. Both the comments and sermons are generally allegorical in 
the construction of the text, and simply moral in the application. In these 
discourses several things seem strained and fanciful; but herein he followed 
entirely the manner of the earlier Fathers, from whom the greatest part of 
his divinity is not so much imitated as extracted. The systematick and 
logical method, which seems to have been first introduced into theology by 
John of Damascus, and which afterwards was known by the name of 
School divinity, was not then in use, at least in the Western Church, 
though, soon after, it made an amazing progress.’ In this scheme the alle- 
gorical gave way to the literal explication; the imagination had less scope; 
and the affections were less touched. But it prevailed by an appearance 
more solid and philosophical; by an order more scientifick; and by a readi- 
ness of application either for the solution or the exciting of doubts and 


difficulties. 


1 [bid. 4. 27-8. Cuthbert moved to Lindisfarne in 664. Bede wrote a life of him. 
2 John of Damascus (c. 676—c. 754), Greek theologian of the Eastern Church; the first substantial 


edition of his works, published in 1712, was reprinted in 1748. 
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They also cultivated in this monastery the study of natural philosophy 
and astronomy. There remain of Beda one entire book, and some scattered 
essays on these subjects. This book de rerum natura is concise and meth- 
odical, and contains no very contemptible abstract of the physicks, which 
were taught in the decline of the Roman empire.' It was somewhat unfor- 
tunate that the infancy of English learning was supported by the dotage of 
the Roman, and that even the spring-head, from whence they drew their 
instructions, was itself corrupted. However the works of the great masters 
of the ancient science still remained; but in natural philosophy the worst 
was the most fashionable. The Epicurean physicks, the most approaching to 
rational, had long lost all credit by being made the support of an impious 
theology and a loose morality. The fine visions of Plato fell into some 
discredit by the abuse, which hereticks had made of them; and the writings 
of Aristotle seem to have been then the only ones much regarded even in 
natural philosophy, in which branch of science alone they are unworthy 
of him. Beda entirely follows his system. The appearances of nature are 
explained by matter and form, and by the four vulgar elements;? acted 
upon by the four supposed, qualities of hot, dry, moist, and cold. His 
astronomy is on the common system of the ancients; sufficient for the few 
purposes, to which they applied it; but otherwise imperfect and grossly 
erroneous. He makes the moon larger than the earth;? though a reflection on 
the nature of eclipses, which he understood, might have satisfied him of the 
contrary. But he had so much to copy, that he had little time to examine. 
These speculations, however erroneous, were still useful; for though men 
err in assigning the causes of natural operations, the works of Nature are 
by this means brought under their consideration; which cannot be done 
without enlarging the mind. The science may be false or frivolous; the 
improvement will be real. It may here be remarked that soon afterwards 
the monks began to apply themselves to astronomy and chronology from 
the disputes, which were carried on with so much heat and so little effect 
concerning the proper time of celebrating Easter;* and the English owed the 
cultivation of these noble sciences to one of the most trivial controversies 
of ecclesiastick discipline. Beda did not confine his attention to those 


' De natura rerum (Concerning the nature of things). An edition of Bede’s complete works had been 
published in 1688. 


Rae : ‘ 
Fire, earth, water, and air (Bede, ‘De elementis’, De natura rerum, 4, Opera omnia, 6 vols., Paris, 
1862, i. 195. 
: Sener eee : 
Bede, ‘De eclipsi solis et lunae’, 22, Opera omnia, i. 241n.: ‘Sed luna major est quam terra’ (But the 
moon is larger than the earth). 
4 Cf. Bede, Ecclesiastical History, iii. 52 and v. 21. 
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superiour sciences. He treated of musick and of rhethorick, of grammar and 
the art of versification, and of arithmetick, both by letters and on the fingers: 
and his work on this last subject is the only one, in which that piece of 
antique curiosity has been preserved to us.' All these are short pieces; 
some of them are in the catechistical method; and seem designed for the 
immediate use of the pupils in his monastery; in order to furnish them with 
some leading ideas in the rudiments of these arts, then newly introduced 
into his country. He likewise made, and probably for the same purpose, a 
very ample and valuable collection of short philosophical, political, and 
moral maxims from Aristotle, Plato, Seneca, and other sages of heathen 
antiquity.” He made a separate book of shining common-places and remark- 
able passages, extracted from the works of Cicero;’ of whom he was a great 
admirer; though he seems to have been not an happy or diligent imitator, 
in his style. From a view of these pieces we may form an idea of what 
stock in the science the English at that time possessed; and what advances 
they had made. That work of Beda, which is the best known and most 
esteemed, is the Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. Disgraced 
by a want of choice and frequently by a confused ill disposition of his 
matter, and blemished with a degree of credulity next to infantine, it is 
still a valuable and for the time a surprising performance. The book opens 
with a description of this Island, which would not have disgraced a classical 
author; and he has prefixed to it a chronological abridgment of sacred 
and profane history, connected from the beginning of the world; which, 
though not critically adapted to his main design, is of far more intrinsick 
value, and indeed displays a vast fund of historical erudition. On the whole, 
though this father of the English learning seems to have been but a 
genius of the middle class, neither elevated nor subtil; and one, who wrote 
in a low style, simple but not elegant; yet when we reflect upon the time, 
in which he lived, the place, in which he spent his whole life, within the 
walls of a monastery, in so remote and wild a country; it is impossible to 
refuse him the praise of an incredible industry and a generous thirst of 
knowledge. 

That a nation, who not fifty years before had but just began to emerge 
from a barbarism so perfect that they were unfurnished even with an 
alphabet, should, in so short a time, have established so flourishing a semin- 


' Bede, De metrica arte. 2 Bede, Librum epigrammatum heroico metro, sive elegiaco. 

3 No such ‘separate book’ has been identified; a collection of extracts from Cicero is contained in 
some editions of Bede’s Repertorium, e.g. Repertorium sive tabula generalis auctoritatum arestotelis cu 
commento per modum alphabeti et philosophorum, Nuremberg, 1490?. 
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ary of learning and have produced so eminent a teacher, is a circumstance, 
which I imagine no other nation besides England can boast. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of their Latin and Greek literature. They 
cultivated also their native language, which according to the opinions of the 
most adequate judges was deficient neither in energy nor beauty: and was 
possessed of such an happy flexibility, as to be capable of expressing with 
grace and effect every new technical idea, introduced either by theology 
or science. They were fond of poetry; they sung at all their feasts; and it 
was counted extremely disgraceful not to be able to take a part in these 
performances, even when they challenged each other to a sudden exertion 
of the poetick spirit. Caedmon, afterwards one of the most eminent of 
their poets, was disgraced in this manner into an exertion of a latent 
genius.' He was desired in his turn to sing, but, being ignorant and full 
of natural sensibility, retired in confusion from the company; and by 
instant and strenuous application soon became a distinguished proficient in 
the art. 


CHAP IE 
Series of Anglo-Saxon Kings from Ethelbert to Alfred; with the invasion of 
the Danes. 


The Christian religion having once taken root in Kent spread itself with 
great rapidity throughout all the other Saxon kingdoms in England. The 
manners of the Saxons underwent a notable alteration by this change in 
their religion; their ferocity was much abated, they became more mild and 
sociable, and their laws began to partake of the softness of their manners, 
every where recommending mercy and a tenderness for Christian blood. 
There never was any people, who embraced religion with a more fervent 
zeal than the Anglo-Saxons, nor with more simplicity of spirit. Their 
history for a long time shews us a remarkable conflict between their dispo- 
sitions and their principles. This conflict produced no medium, because 
they were absolutely contrary; and both operated with almost equal viol- 
ence. Great crimes and extravagant penances, rapine and an entire resig- 
nation of worldly goods, rapes and vows of perpetual chastity, succeeded 
each other in the same persons. There was nothing, which the violence of 
their passions could not induce them to commit; nothing, to which they did 
not submit, to atone for their offenses, when reflection gave an opportunity 
to repent. But by degrees the sanctions of religion began to preponderate; 


' The story of Caedmon (fl. 660-80) is told in Bede, Ecclesiastical History, iv. 25. 
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and as the monks in this time attracted all the religious veneration, religion 
every where began to relish of the cloister; an inactive spirit and a spirit of 
scruples prevailed; they dreaded to put the greatest criminal to death; they 
scrupled to engage in any worldly functions. A king of the Saxons dreaded 
that God would call him to an account for the time, which he spent in his 
temporal affairs and had stolen from prayer.! It was frequent for kings to go 
on pilgrimages to Rome or to Jerusalem on foot and under circumstances of 
great hardship. Several kings resigned their crowns to devote themselves to 
religious contemplation in monasteries—more, at that time, and in this 
nation, than in all other nations and in all times. This, as it introduced great 
mildness into the tempers of the people, made them less warlike, and 
consequently prepared the way to their forming one body under Egbert, 
and for the other changes, which followed.” 

The kingdom of Wessex, by the wisdom and courage of King Ina the 
greatest legislator and politician of those times, had swallowed up Cornwall, 
for a while a refuge for some of the old Britains, together with the little 
kingdom of the South Saxons.’ By this augmentation it stretched from the 
Land’s End to the borders of Kent, the Thames flowing on the North, the 
Ocean washing it on the South. By their situation the people of Wessex 
naturally came to engross the little trade, which then fed the revenues of 
England; and their minds were somewhat opened by a foreign communi- 
cation; by which they became more civilized and better acquainted with the 
arts of war and of government. Such was the condition of the kingdom of 
Wessex when Egbert was called to the throne of his ancestor. The civil 
commotions, which for some time prevailed, had driven this prince, early in 
life, into an useful banishment. He was honourably received at the Court of 
Charlemagne, where he had an opportunity of studying government in the 
best school and of forming himself after the most perfect model.* Whilst 
Charlemagne was reducing the continent of Europe into one empire, Egbert 
reduced England into one kingdom. The state of his own dominions, per- 
fectly united under him, with the other advantages, which we have just 
mentioned, and the state of the neighbouring Saxon governments, made 
this reduction less difficult. Besides Wessex, there were but two kingdoms 
of consideration in England, Mercia and Northumberland. They were 


' Not identified. 2 Egbert (d. 839) became king of Wessex in 802. 

3 Ina was an example of Burke’s earlier claim concerning Saxon mercy and humaneness. He abdi- 
cated his throne, went on pilgrimage, and ended his days in a monastery. 

+ Egbert’s withdrawal to the court of Charlemagne was regarded as providential because the Franks 
have ‘no competitor among all the Western nations in military skill or polished manners’ (Malmesbury, 


p- 95). 
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powerful enough in the advantages of nature, but reduced to great weakness 
by their divisions. As there is nothing of more moment to any country than 
to settle the succession of its government on clear and invariable principles, 
the Saxon monarchies, which were supported by no such principles, were 
continually tottering. The right of government sometimes was considered 
as in the eldest son, sometimes in all; sometimes the will of the deceased 
prince disposed of the crown; sometimes a popular election bestowed it. 
The consequence of this was the frequent division and frequent reunion of 
the same territory, which were productive of infinite mischief: many various 
principles of succession gave titles to some, pretensions to more; and plots, 
cabals and crimes could not be wanting to all the pretenders. Thus was 
Mercia torn to pieces; and the kingdom of Northumberland, assaulted on 
one side by the Scots, and ravaged on the other by the Danish incursions, 
could not recover from a long anarchy, into which its intestine divisions had 
plunged it. Egbert knew how to make advantage of these divisions; foment- 
ing them by his policy at first, and quelling them afterwards by his sword, 
he reduced these two kingdoms under his government. The same power, 
which conquered Mercia and Northumberland, made the reduction of 
Kent and Essex easy:! the people on all hands the more readily submitting, 
because there was no change made in their laws, manners, or the form of 
their government. 

Egbert, when he had brought all England under his dominion, made the 
Welsh tributary, and carried his arms with success into Scotland, assumed 
the title of Monarch of all Britain.* The southern part of the island was now 
for the first time authentically known by the name of England, and, by every 
appearance, promised to have arrived at the fortunate moment for forming 
a permanent and splendid monarchy. But Egbert had not reigned seven 
years in peace, when the Danes, who had before shewed themselves in some 
scattered parties and made some inconsiderable descents, entered the king- 
dom in a formidable body. This people came from the same place, whence 
the English themselves were derived, and they differed from them in little 
else, than that they still retained their original barbarity and heathenism. 
These, assisted by the Norwegians and other people of Scandinavia, were 
the last torrent of the Northern ravagers, which overflowed Europe. What 


* No Saxon monarch until Athelstan.2 


| Cf. ibid., p. 96. 


2 Athelstan (895-939), grandson of Alfred the Great, was crowned king of the Mercians and West 
Saxons in 924. Egbert’s conquests are given in Saxon Chronicle, 827. 
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is remarkable, they attacked England and France when these two kingdoms 
were in the height of their grandeur; France under Charlemagne, England 
united by Egbert. The good fortune of Egbert met its first check from these 
people, who defeated his forces with great slaughter near Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire.' It generally happens that a new nation with a new method of 
making war succeeds against a people only exercised in arms by their own 
civil dissensions. Besides, England, newly united, was not without those 
jealousies and that disaffection, which give such great advantage to an 
invader. But the vigilance and courage of Egbert repaired this defeat; he 
repulsed the Danes; and died soon after, at Winchester, full of years and 
glory.” 

He left a great but an endangered succession to his son Ethelwolf, who 
was a mild and virtuous prince, full of a timid piety, which utterly disqual- 
ifies for government;’ and he began to govern at a time when the greatest 
capacity was wanted. The Danes pour in upon every side; the king rouses 
from his lethargy; battles are fought with various success, which it were 
useless and tedious to recount. The event seems to have been, that in some 
corners of the kingdom the Danes gained a few inconsiderable settlements; 
the rest of the kingdom, after being terribly ravaged, was left a little time to 
recover, in order to be plundered anew. But the weak prince took no 
advantage of this time to concert a regular plan of defence, or to rouse a 
proper spirit in his people. Yielding himself wholly to speculative devotion, 
he entirely neglected his affairs; and to compleat the ruin of his kingdom, 
abandoned it, in such critical circumstances, to make a pilgrimage to Rome. 
At Rome he behaved in the manner, that suited his little genius, in making 
charitable foundations, and in extending the Romescot or Peter-pence, 
which the folly of some princes of the heptarchy had granted, for their 
particular dominions, over the whole kingdom.* His shameful desertion of 
his country raised so general a discontent, that, in his absence, his own son, 
with the principal of his nobility and bishops, conspired against him.° At his 
return he found, however, that several still adhered to him; but, here too, 
incapable of acting with vigour, he agreed to an accommodation, which 
placed the crown on the head of his rebellious son; and only left to himself 


1 Saxon Chronicle, 833; the battle took place in 835. 2 Cf. Malmesbury, pp. 96-7. 

3 Ethelwolf became king in 839; Cf. ibid., Bk. 2, ch. 2. 

4 Peter’s Pence was a tax paid by the faithful to the Pope; the issue is discussed with comments on 
various authorities by John Spelman, The Life of Alfred the Great, London, 1709, p. 23, note. 

5 Asser’s Life of King Alfred, in Alfred the Great, trans. Simon Keynes and Michael Lapidge, 
Harmondsworth, 1983, p. 70. Burke differs from Hume who says Ethelbald was the rebellious son to 
whom Ethelwolf gave part of his kingdom (Hume, History of England, i. 59—60). 
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a sphere of government as narrow as his genius,—the district of Kent, 
whither he retired to enjoy an inglorious privacy with a wife, whom he had 
married in France. 

On his death his son Ethelred still held the crown, which he had pre- 
occupied by his rebellion, and which he polluted with a new stain.! He 
married his father’s widow. The confused history of these times furnishes 
no clear account either of the successions of the kings or of their actions.’ 
During the reign of this prince and his successors Ethelbert and Ethelred,' 
the people in several parts of England seem to have withdrawn from the 
kingdom of Wessex, and to have revived their former independency. This, 
added to the weakness of the government, made way for new swarms of 
Danes, who burst in upon this ill-governed and divided people, ravaging 
the whole country in a terrible manner, but principally directing their fury 
against every monument of civility or piety. They had now formed a regular 
establishment in Northumberland, and gained a very considerable footing 
in Mercia and East Anglia; they hovered over every part of the kingdom 
with their fleets; and being established in many places in the heart of the 
country, nothing seemed able to resist them. 


CHAPS IV: 
Reign of King Alfred. 


It was in the midst of these distractions that Alfred succeeded to a scepter, 
which was threatened every moment to be wrenched from his hands.* He 
was then only twenty-two years of age; but exercised from his infancy in 
troubles and in wars, that formed and displayed his virtue. Some of its best 
provinces were torn from his kingdom, which was shrunk to the ancient 
bounds of Wessex; and what remained was weakened by dissension, by a 
long war, by a raging pestilence, and surrounded by enemies, whose 
numbers seemed inexhaustible, and whose fury was equally increased by 
victories or defeats. All these difficulties served only to increase the vigour 
of his mind. He took the field without delay; but he was defeated with 
considerable loss. This ominous defeat displayed more fully the greatness of 
his courage and capacity, which found in desperate hopes and a ruined 


' Ethelred, brother of Ethelbald and king of Wessex and Kent from 866 to 871. 

* e.g. Saxon Chronicle, 829-60. Hume says it was Ethelbald, ‘a profligate prince’, who married their 
‘mother-in-law’ (History of England, i. 6). 

* Ethelred was succeeded by his younger brother Alfred in 871. 

* For the problems at the start of Alfred’s reign see Saxon Chronicle, 871. Burke’s admiration for 


Alfred may date back to the mid-1740s when he is said to have written several scenes of a play about 
Alfred (Prior (1854), p. xxiti). 
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kingdom such powerful resources. In a short time after he was in a con- 
dition to be respected: but he was not led away by the ambition of a young 
warriour. He neglected no measures to procure peace for his country, which 
wanted a respite from the calamities, which had long oppressed it. A peace 
was concluded for Wessex. Then the Danes turned their faces once more 
towards Mercia and East Anglia. They had before stripped the inhabitants 
of all their moveable substance, and now they proceeded without resistance 
to seize upon their lands. Their success encouraged new swarms of Danes 
to croud over, who, finding all the northern parts of England possessed by 
their friends, rushed into Wessex.! They were adventurers under different 
and independent leaders; and a peace, little regarded by the particular party 
that made it, had no influence at all upon the others. Alfred opposed this 
shock with so much firmness, that the barbarians had recourse to a strat- 
agem: they pretended to treat; but taking advantage of the truce, they 
routed a body of the West Saxon cavalry, that were off their guard; mounted 
their horses, and crossing the country with amazing celerity, surprised the 
city of Exeter. This was an acquisition of infinite advantage to their affairs, 
as it secured them a port in the midst of Wessex. Alfred, mortified at this 
series of misfortunes, perceived clearly that nothing could dislodge the 
Danes or redress their continual incursions, but a powerful fleet, which 
might intercept them at sea; the want of this, principally, gave rise to the 
success of that people. They used suddenly to land and ravage a part of the 
country; when a force opposed them, they retired to their ships, and passed 
to some other part, which in a like manner they ravaged, and then retired as 
before, until the country, entirely harrassed, pillaged and wasted by these 
incursions, was no longer able to resist them. Then they ventured safely to 
enter a desolated and disheartened country, and to establish themselves in 
it. These considerations made Alfred resolve upon equipping a fleet: in this 
enterprize nothing but difficulties presented themselves; his revenue was 
scanty; and his subjects altogether unskilled in maritime affairs, either as to 
the construction or the navigation of ships. He did not therefore despair. 
With great promises attending a little money, he engaged in his service a 
number of Frisian seamen, neighbours to the Danes, and pirates, as they 
were. He brought by the same means shipwrights from the Continent. He 
was himself present to every thing; and having performed the part of a king 
in drawing together supplies of every kind, he descended with no less 
dignity into the artist; improving on the construction; inventing new ma- 


1 For these events see Saxon Chronicle, 876. 
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chines; and supplying by the greatness of his genius the defects and imper- 
fections of the arts in that rude period. By his indefatigable application the 
first English navy was in a very short time in readiness to put to sea.! At that 
time the Danish fleet of 125 ships stood with full sail for Exeter; they met; 
but with an omen prosperous to the new naval power, the Danish fleet was 
entirely vanquished and dispersed.” This success drew on the surrendry of 
Exeter, and a peace, which Alfred much wanted to put the affairs of his 
kingdom in order. This peace however did not last long. As the Danes were 
continually pouring into some part of England, they found most parts 
already in Danish hands; so that all these parties naturally directed their 
course to the only English kingdom. All the Danes conspired to put them in 
possession of it; and bursting unexpectedly with the united force of their 
whole body upon Wessex, Alfred was entirely overwhelmed and obliged to 
drive before the storm of his fortune. He fled in disguise into a fastness in 
the Isle of Athelney, where he remained four months in the lowest state of 
indigence, supported by an heroick humility, and that spirit of piety, which 
neither adverse fortune nor prosperity could overcome.’ It is much to be 
lamented that a character, so formed to interest all men, involved in reverses 
of fortune, that make the most agreeable and useful part of history, should 
be only celebrated by pens so little suitable to the dignity of the subject.* 
These revolutions are so little prepared, that we neither can perceive dis- 
tinctly the causes, which sunk him, nor those, which again raised him to 
power. A few naked facts are all our stock. From these we see Alfred, 
assisted by the casual success of one of his Nobles, issuing from his retreat;> 
he heads a powerful army once more; defeats the Danes, drives them out of 
Wessex, follows his blow, expels them from Mercia, subdues them in 
Northumberland, and makes them tributary in East Anglia; and thus estab- 
lished by a number of victories in a full peace, he is presented to us in that 
character, which makes him venerable to posterity. It is a refreshment, in 
the midst of such a gloomy waste of barbarism and desolation, to fall upon 
so fair and cultivated a spot. 

When Alfred had once more reunited the kingdoms of his ancestors, he 
found the whole face of things in the most desperate condition; there was no 


Spelman, Life of Alfred the Great, p. 150. 
According to the Saxon Chronicle, 877, the Danes lost 120 ships. 
For the sources of this story see Alfred the Great, trans. Keynes and Lapidge, pp. 197-202. 
Burke may be alluding to the terse factual narration of historical events in Asser’s celebrated Life of 
King Alfred. 

° Burke probably refers to the story that Alfred, accompanied by one of his followers, gained access 
to the Danish camp on a spying mission (Malmesbury, p. 114). 
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observance of law and order; religion had no force; there was no honest 
industry; the most squalid poverty and the grossest ignorance had over- 
spread the whole kingdom. Alfred at once enterprized the cure of all these 
evils. ‘To remedy the disorders in the government, he revived, improved 
and digested all the Saxon institutions; insomuch that he is generally 
honoured as the founder of our Laws and Constitution.* 

‘The shire he divided into hundreds; the hundreds into tythings; every 
freeman was obliged to be entered into some tything, the members of A.D. 896. 
which were mutually bound for each other for the preservation of the 
peace and the avoiding theft and rapine. For securing the liberty of the 
subject, he introduced the method of giving bail, the most certain fence 
against the abuses of power.” It has been observed that the reigns of weak 
princes are times favourable to liberty; but the wisest and bravest of all 
the English princes is the father of their freedom. This great man was 
even jealous of the privileges of his subjects; and as his whole life was spent 
in protecting them, his last will breathes the same spirit, declaring that 
he had left his people as free as their own thoughts.’ He not only collected 
with great care a complete body of laws, but he wrote comments on them 
for the instruction of his Judges, who were in general by the misfortune 
of the time ignorant; and if he took care to correct their ignorance, he 
was rigorous towards their corruption. He enquired strictly into their con- 
duct, he heard appeals in person; he held his Wittena~-Gemotes or Parlia- 
ments frequently; and kept every part of his government in health and 
vigour. 


* Historians, copying after one another and examining little, have attributed to this monarch the 
institution of Juries; an institution, which certainly did never prevail amongst the Saxons. They have 
likewise attributed to him the distribution of England into shires, hundreds and tythings, and of 
appointing officers over these divisions. But it is very obvious that the shires were never settled upon any 
regular plan, nor are they the result of any single design. But these reports, however ill imagined, are a 
strong proof of the high veneration, in which this excellent prince has always been held; as it has been 
thought that the attributing these regulations to him would endear them to the nation. He probably 
settled them in such an order and made such reformations in his government, that some of the 
institutions themselves, which he improved, have been attributed to him; and indeed there was one work 
of his, which serves to furnish us with a higher idea of the political capacity of that great man than any 
of these fictions. He made a general survey and register of all the property in the kingdom;—who held 
it, and what it was distinctly; a vast work for an age of ignorance and time of confusion, which has been 
neglected in more civilized nations, and settled times. It was called the Roll of Winton, and served as the 
model of a work of the same kind made by William the Conqueror.! 


1 Burke’s criticism of historians on juries and shires applies to e.g. Rapin, History of England, 1. 344— 
5. The work atributed to William the Conqueror is the Domesday Book, a survey of the lands of 
England; see p. 475 below. 

2 The point is discussed by Spelman, Life of Alfred the Great, pp. 101-2. 

3 Cf. ‘The Will of King Alfred’, Alfred the Great, trans. Keynes and Lapidge, p. 178. 
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Nor was he less solicitous for the defence than he had shewn himself for 
the regulation of his kingdom. He nourished with particular care the new 
naval strength, which he had established; he built forts and castles in the 
most important posts; he settled beacons to spread an alarm on the arrival 
of an enemy; and ordered his militia in such a manner that there was always 
a great power in readiness to march, well appointed and well disciplined. 
But that a suitable revenue might not be wanting for the support of his fleets 
and fortifications, he gave great encouragement to trade; which by the 
piracies on the coasts, and the rapine and injustice exercised by the people 
within, had long become a stranger to this island. 

In the midst of these various and important cares he gave a peculiar 
attention to learning, which by the rage of the late wars had been entirely 
extinguished in his kingdom. “Very few there were (says this monarch) on 
this side the Humber, that understood their ordinary prayers; or that were 
able to translate any Latin book into English; so few, that I do not remember 
even one qualified, to the southward of the Thames, when I began my 
reign.”! To cure this deplorable ignorance, he was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to bring into England men of learning in all branches from 
every part of Europe; and unbounded in his liberality to them. He enacted 
by a law, that every person possessed of two hides of land should send their 
children to school until sixteen. Wisely considering where to put a stop to 
his love even of the liberal arts, which are only suited to a liberal condition, 
he enterprized yet a greater design than that of forming the growing gener- 
ation,—to instruct even the grown; enjoining all his Earldormen and 
Sheriffs immediately to apply themselves to learning or to quit their offices. 
To facilitate these great purposes he made a regular foundation of an 
University, which with great reason is believed to have been at Oxford. 
Whatever trouble he took to extend the benefits of learning amongst his 
subjects, he shewed the example himself, and applied to the cultivation of 
his mind with unparalleled diligence and success. He could neither read nor 
write at twelve years old; but he improved his time in such a manner that he 
became one of the most knowing men of his age, in geometry, in philoso- 
phy, in architecture, and in musick. He applied himself to the improvement 
of his native language; he translated several valuable works from Latin; and 
wrote a vast number of poems in the Saxon tongue with a wonderful facility 


' Alfred’s preface to his translation of Pope Gregory, Pastoral Care, ibid., p. 125. 

* The law has not been identified. A hide has been variously assessed as a measure of land sufficient 
either for sustaining a household or for the work of a single plough. 

* Spelman, Life of Alfred the Great, p. 144 and note. 
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and happiness.' He not only excelled in the theory of the arts and sciences, 
but possessed a great mechanical genius for the executive part; he improved 
the manner of ship-building; introduced a more beautiful and commodious 
architecture, and even taught his countrymen the art of making bricks, most 
of the buildings having been of wood before his time; in a word, he compre- 
hended in the greatness of his mind the whole of government and all its 
parts at once; and what is most difficult to human frailty, was at the same 
time sublime and minute. 

Religion, which in Alfred’s father was so prejudicial to affairs, without 
being in him at all inferiour in its zeal and fervour, was of a more enlarged 
and noble kind; far from being a prejudice to his government, it seems to 
have been the principle, that supported him in so many fatigues, and fed 
like an abundant source his civil and military virtues; to his religious exer- 
cises and studies he devoted a full third part of his time. It is pleasant to 
trace a genius even in its smallest exertions; in measuring and allotting his 
time for the variety of business he was engaged in. According to his severe 
and methodical custom, he had a sort of wax candles, made of different 
colours in different proportions according to the time he allotted to each 
particular affair; as he carried these about with him wherever he went, to 
make them burn evenly, he invented horn lanthorns.’? One cannot help 
being amazed that a prince, who lived in such turbulent times, who com- 
manded personally in fifty-four pitched battles, who had so disorded a 
province to regulate, who was not only a legislator but a judge, and who was 
continually superintending his armies, his navies, the traffick of his king- 
dom, his revenues and the conduct of all his officers, could have bestowed 
so much of his time on religious exercises and speculative knowledge; but 
the exertion of all his faculties and virtues seemed to have given a mutual 
strength to all of them. Thus all historians speak of this prince, whose whole 
history was one panegyrick; and whatever dark spots of human frailty may 
have adhered to such a character, they are entirely hid in the splendour of 
his many shining qualities and grand virtues, that throw a glory over the 
obscure period, in which he lived, and which is for no other reason worthy 
of our knowledge. The latter part of his reign was molested with new and 
formidable attempts from the Danes; but they no longer found the country 
in its former condition; their fleets were attacked; and those, that landed, 
found a strong and regular opposition. There were now fortresses, which 
restrained their ravages, and armies well appointed to oppose them in the 


1 Cf. ibid., pp. 124, 210-12, and Malmesbury, p. 120. 
2 Asser’s Life of King Alfred, in Alfred the Great, trans. Keynes and Lapidge, p. 108. 
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field; they were defeated in a pitched battle;! and after several desperate 
marches from one part of the country to the other, every where harassed 
and hunted, they were glad to return with half their number, and to leave 
Alfred in quiet to accomplish the great things he had projected. This prince 
reigned twenty-seven years, and died at last of a disorder in his bowels, 
which had afflicted him, without interrupting his designs or souring his 
temper, during the greatest part of his life. 


CHARS 
Succession of Kings from Alfred to Harold. 


His son Edward succeeded; though of less learning than his father, he 
equalled him in his political virtues;? he made war with success on the 
Welsh, the Scots and the Danes, and left his kingdom strongly fortified; and 
exercised, not weakened, with the enterprizes of a vigorous reign. Because 
his son Edmund was under age, the crown was set on the head of his 
illegitimate offspring, Athelstan. His, like the reigns of all the princes of this 
time, was molested by the continual incursions of the Danes; and nothing 
but a succession of men of spirit, capacity and love of their country, which 
providentially happened at this time, could ward off the ruin of the king- 
dom. Such Athelstan was; and such was his brother Edmund, who reigned 
five years with great reputation, but was at length, by an obscure ruffian, 
assassinated in his own palace.’ Edred, his brother, succeeded to the late 
monarchy;* though he had left two sons, Edwin and Edgar, both were 
passed by on account of their minority. But on this prince’s death, which 
happened after a troublesome reign of ten years, valiantly supported against 
continual inroads of the Danes, the crown devolved on Edwin: of whom 
little can be said, because his reign was short, and he was so embroiled with 
his clergy that we can take his character only from the monks, who in such 
a case are suspicious authority.’ Edgar, the second son of king Edmund, 
came young to the throne;° but he had the happiness to have his youth 


' The battle took place at Buttington near the Severn River (Spelman, Life of Alfred the Great, pp. 85—- 
6 and Carte, A General History of England, i. 308). 

* Edward (c. 870~-c. 924), Alfred’s second son, known as Edward the Elder. His political achieve- 
ments are described in Malmesbury, p. 122. 

* Edmund (922-46); Sawon Chronicle. 946: ‘It was widely known how he ended his life, that Leofa 
stabbed him at Pucklechurch’ (a royal palace). 

i Edred ruled from 946 to 955. 

* Edwin or Edwy (d. 959); Malmesbury calls him, ‘a wanton youth’ who ‘despised the advice of his 
counsellors’ (Malmesbury, pp. 145-6). His clergy, led by Abbot Dunstan (d. 988) and Odo (¢. 1036-97), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, opposed his marriage to a cousin, Elgiva, on the grounds of blood relation- 
ship. 

° Edgar (944-75) became king in 957. 
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formed, and his kingdom ruled, by men of experience, virtue and authority. 
The celebrated Dunstan was his first minister, and had a mighty influence 
over all his actions; this prelate had been educated abroad, and had seen the 
world to advantage.' As he had great power at Court by the superiour 
wisdom of his counsels, so by the sanctity of his life he had great credit 
with the people, which gave a firmness to the government of his master, 
whose private character was in many respects extremely exceptionable. 
It was in his reign, and chiefly by the means of his minister, Dunstan, that 
the monks, who had long prevailed in the opinion of the generality of 
the people, gave a total overthrow to their rivals, the secular clergy. The 
secular clergy were at this time for the most part married, and were there- 
fore too near the common modes of mankind to draw a great deal of 
their respect; their character was supported by a very small portion of 
learning, and their lives were not such as people wish to see in the clergy. 
But the monks were unmarried; austere in their lives; regular in their 
duties; possessed of the learning of the times; well united under a proper 
subordination; full of art, and implacable towards their enemies. These 
circumstances, concurring with the dispositions of the king and the designs 
of Dunstan, prevailed so far, that it was agreed in a council, convened for 
that purpose, to expel the secular clergy from their livings, and to supply 
their places with monks throughout the kingdom. Although the partizans 
of the secular priests were not a few, nor of the lowest class, yet they 
were unable to withstand the current of the popular desire strengthened 
by the authority of a potent and respected monarch; however there was 
a seed of discontent sown on this occasion, which grew up afterwards 
to the mutual destruction of all the parties. During the whole reign of 
Edgar, as he had secured the most popular part of the clergy, and with them 
the people, in his interests, there was no internal disturbance; there was no 
foreign war, because this prince was always ready for war. But he princi- 
pally owed his security to the care he took of his naval power, which was 
much greater and better regulated than that of any English monarch before 
him.? He had three fleets always equipped, one of which annually sailed 
round the island; thus the Danes, the Scots, the Irish and Welsh were kept 
in awe. He assumed the title of King of all Albion. His Court was magnifi- 
cent and much frequented by strangers. His revenues were in excellent 


1 Dunstan, who had been banished by Edwin, was recalled from exile by Edgar and later made 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 
2 Cf. William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, iv. 405: Edgar was ‘founder of the 


English navy’. 
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order; and no prince of his time supported the royal character with more 
dignity. 


Edgar had two wives, Elflada and Elfrida; by the first he had a son called 
Edward.! The second bore him one called Etheldred. On Edgar’s death, 
Edward, in the usual order of succession, was called to the throne; but 
Elfrida caballed in favour of her son; and finding it impossible to set him up 
in the life of his brother, she murdered him with her own hands in her castle 
of Corfe, whither he had retired to refresh himself, wearied with hunting.’ 
Etheldred, who by the crimes of his mother ascended a throne sprinkled 
with his brother’s blood, had a part to act, which exceeded the capacity, that 
could be expected in one of his youth and inexperience.’ The partizans of 
the secular clergy, who were kept down by the vigour of Edgar’s govern- 
ment, thought this a fit time to renew their pretensions. The monks de- 
fended themselves in their possession; there was no moderation on either 
side, and the whole nation joined in these parties. The murder of Edward 
threw an odious stain on the king, though he was wholly innocent of that 
crime. There was a general discontent; and every corner was full of mur- 
murs and cabals. In this state of the kingdom it was equally dangerous to 
exert the fulness of the sovereign authority, or to suffer it to relax. The 
temper of the king was most inclined to the latter method, which is of all 
things the worst. A weak government, too easy, suffers evils to grow, which 
often make the most rigorous and illegal proceedings necessary. Through 
an extreme lenity it is on some occasions tyrannical. This was the condition 
of Etheldred’s nobility, who, by being permitted every thing, were never 
contented. 

Thus all the principal men held a sort of factiovs and independent 
authority; they despised the king; they oppressed the people, and they hated 
one another. The Danes, in every part of England but Wessex as numerous 
as the English themselves, and in many parts more numerous, were ready to 
take advantage of these disorders; and waited with impatience some new 
attempt from abroad that they might rise in favour of the invaders. They 
were not long without such an occasion; the Danes pour in almost upon 


every part at once, and distract the defence, which the weak prince was 
preparing to make. 


' Edward (c. 963-78) became king in 975 with the support of Dunstan and the party in favour of the 
monks against the secular clergy. 


; : ; 
Osborn (fl. rog0), who wrote a life of Dunstan, was the first to note this murder, The castle of Corfe 
was in Dorsetshire. 


> Etheldred (968-1016) was 10 when he succeeded his half-brother Edward. 
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In those days of wretchedness and ignorance, when all the maritime parts 
of Europe were attacked by these formidable enemies at once, they never 
thought of entering into any alliance against them; they equally neglected 
the other obvious method to prevent their incursions, which was to carry 
the war into the invaders’ country. 

What aggravated these calamities, the nobility, mostly disaffected to the 
king, and entertaining very little regard to their country, made, some of 
them, a weak and cowardly opposition to the enemy; some actually betrayed 
their trust; some even were found, who undertook the trade of piracy 
themselves. it was in this condition that Edric, Duke of Mercia, a man of 
some ability, but light, inconstant and utterly devoid of all principle, pro- 
posed to buy a peace from the Danes.! The general weakness and conster- 
nation disposed the king and people to take this pernicious advice. At first 
{,.10,000. was given to the Danes, who retired with this money and the rest 
of their plunder.’ The English were now, for the first time, taxed to supply 
this payment. The imposition was called Danegelt, not more burthensome 
in the thing than scandalous in the name. The scheme of purchasing peace 
not only gave rise to many internal hardships; but, whilst it weakened the 
kingdom, it inspired such a desire of invading it to the enemy, that Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, came in person soon after with a prodigious fleet and 
army. The English, having once found the method of diverting the storm by 
an inglorious bargain, could not bear to think of any other way of resistance. 
A greater sum, £.48,000. was now paid, which the Danes accepted with 
pleasure, as they could by this means exhaust their enemies and enrich 
themselves with little danger or trouble.* With very short intermissions 
they still returned, continually increasing in their demands; in a few years 
they extorted upwards of £.160,000. from the English, besides an annual 
tribute of £.48,000. The country was wholly exhausted both of money and 
spirit. The Danes in England, under the protection of the foreign Danes, 
committed a thousand insolencies; and so infatuated with stupidity and 
baseness were the English at this time, that they employed hardly any other 
soldiers for their defence. 

In this state of shame and misery their sufferings suggested to them a 
design rather desperate than brave. They resolved on a massacre of the 


! Edric (d. 1017); historians describe him as ‘the refuse of mankind’ (Malmesbury, p. 169) and 
‘double-tongued, crafty’ (Roger of Wendover, Flomers of History, trans. J. A. Giles, 2 vols., London, 
1849, i. 276-7). 

2 Roger of Wendover, 1. 271. 

3 Sweyn (d. ror4) exacted tributes on several occasions and historians differ on the amounts; £48,000 


is also given by Rapin, History of England, ii. 18. 
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Danes; some authors say, that in one night the whole race was cut off. 
Many, probably all the military men, were so destroyed. But this massacre, 
injudicious as it was cruel, was certainly not universal; nor did it serve any 
other or better end than to exasperate those of the same nation abroad; who 
the next year landed in England with a powerful army to revenge it, and 
committed outrages even beyond the usual tenour of the Danish cruelty. 
There was in England no money left to purchase a peace, nor courage to 
wage a successful war; and the King of Denmark, Sweyn, a prince of 
capacity, at the head of a large body of brave and enterprizing men, soon 
mastered the whole kingdom, except London. Etheldred, abandoned by 
fortune and his subjects, was forced to fly into Normandy.’ 

As there was no good order in the English affairs, though continually 
alarmed, they were always surprized; they were only roused to arms by the 
cruelty of the enemy; and they were only formed into a body by being 
driven from their homes: so that they never made a resistance until they 
seemed to be entirely conquered. This may serve to account for the fre- 
quent sudden reductions of the island, and the frequent renewals of their 
fortune, when it seemed the most desperate. Sweyn, in the midst of his 
victories, dies; and, though succeeded by his son Canute, who inherited his 
father’s resolution, their affairs were thrown into some disorder by this 
accident.’ The English were encouraged by it. Etheldred was recalled, and 
the Danes retired out of the kingdom; but it was only to return the next year 
with a greater and better appointed force. Nothing seemed able to oppose 
them. The King dies. A great part of the land was surrendered, without 
resistance, to Canute. Edmund, the eldest son of Etheldred, supported, 
however, the declining hopes of the English for some time;* in three months 
he fought three victorious battles; he attempted a fourth, but lost it by 
the base desertion of Edric, the principal author of all these troubles. It 
is common with the conquered side to attribute all their misfortunes to 
the treachery of their own party. They chuse to be thought subdued by 
the treachery of their friends, rather than the superiour bravery of their 
enemies. All the old historians talk in this strain;> and it must be acknowl- 
edged that all adherents to a declining party have many temptations to 
infidelity. 


; Sel: 
e.g. Malmesbury, p. 170; the massacre is said to have occurred on 13 Noy. 1002. 


* Roger of Wendover, i. 284. 


5 Cf. Rapin, History of England, ii. 20: ‘Whatever was the Cause, ’tis certain he died suddenly.’ On 
Sweyn’s death Canute was proclaimed king by the Danes. 


é Edmund Ironside (c. 981-1016) was made king by the people of London in opposition to Canute. 
> e.g. Malmesbury, p. 194. 
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Edmund, defeated but not discouraged, retreated to the Severn, where 
he recruited his forces.' Canute followed at his heels. And now the two 
armies were drawn up, which were to decide the fate of England; when it 
was proposed to determine the war by a single combat between the two 
kings.* Neither was unwilling; the Isle of Alney in the Severn was chosen 
for the lists; Edmund had the advantage by the greatness of his strength, 
Canute by his address; for when Edmund had so far prevailed as to disarm 
him, he proposed a parley, in which he persuaded Edmund to a peace and 
to a division of the kingdom.’ Their armies accepted the agreement; and 
both kings departed in a seeming friendship. But Edmund died soon after, 
with a probable suspicion of being murdered by the instruments of his 
associate in the empire.* 

Canute on this event assembled the States of the kingdom, by whom he 
was acknowledged King of all England. He was a prince truly great; for 
having acquired the kingdom by his valour, he maintained and improved it 
by his justice and clemency. Chusing rather to rule by the inclination of his 
subjects than the right of conquest, he dismissed his Danish army, and 
committed his safety to the laws. He re-established the order and tranquil- 
lity, which so long a series of bloody wars had banished. He revived the 
ancient Statutes of the Saxon princes; and governed through his whole 
reign with such steadiness and moderation, that the English were much 
happier under this foreign prince than they had been under their natural 
kings. Canute, though the beginning of his life was stained with those marks 
of violence and injustice, which attend conquest, was remarkable in his 
latter end for his piety. According to the mode of that time, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, with a view to expiate the crimes, which paved his way 
to the throne; but he made a good use of this peregrination, and returned 
full of the observations he had made in the country, through which he 
passed; which he turned to the benefit of his extensive dominions. They 
comprehended England, Denmark, Norway, and many of the countries, 
which lie upon the Baltick. Those he left, established in peace and security, 
to his children. The fate of his northern possessions is not of this place. 
England fell to his son Harold, though not without much competition in 


1 Saxon Chronicle, 1016. > are 
2 The story of this encounter is dismissed as ‘Romantick’ by Tyrrell, General History of Britain, 1. Bk. 


6, 48. 
3 These events are covered in greater detail by e.g. Roger de Hoveden, Annales, in Rerum Anglicarum 


scriptores, ed. Sir Henry Savile, Frankfurt, 1601, pp. 433-6. ne 
4 Edmund is said to have been murdered at Oxford (Tyrrell, General History of Britain, i, Bk. 6, 


48-9). 
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favour of the sons of Edmund Ironside;! while some contended for the right 
of the sons of Etheldred, Alfred, and Edward. Harold inherited none of the 
virtues of Canute; he banished his mother Emma, murdered his half 
brother Alfred, and died without issue, after a short reign, full of violence, 
weakness and cruelty. 

His brother Hardicanute, who succeeded him, resembled him in his 
character; he committed new cruelties and injustices in revenging those, 
which his brother had committed, and he died after a yet shorter 
reign.2, The Danish power, established with so much blood, expired of 
itself; and Edward, the only surviving son of Ethelred, then an exile 
in Normandy, was called to the throne by the unanimous voice of the 
kingdom.’ 

This prince was educated in a monastery, where he learned piety, conti- 
nence, and humility; but nothing of the art of government. He was innocent 
and artless, but his views were narrow, and his genius contemptible. The 
character of such a prince is not, therefore, what influences the government, 
any further than as it puts it in the hands of others. When he came to the 
throne, Goodwin, Earl of Kent, was the most popular man in England; he 
possessed a very great estate, an enterprizing disposition, and an eloquence 
beyond the age he lived in; he was arrogant, imperious, assuming, and of a 
conscience, which never put itself in the way of his interest.* He had a 
considerable share in restoring Edward to the throne of his ancestors; and 
by this merit, joined to his popularity, he for some time directed every thing 
according to his pleasure. He intended to fortify his interest by giving in 
marriage to the king his daughter, a lady of great beauty, great virtue, and 
an education beyond her sex.> Goodwin had, however, powerful rivals in 
the king’s favour. This monarch, who possessed many of the private vir- 
tues, had a grateful remembrance of his favourable reception in Normandy; 
he caressed the people of that country, and promoted several to the first 
places, ecclesiastical and civil, in his kingdom. This begot an uneasiness in 
all the English; but Earl Goodwin was particularly offended. The Normans, 
on the other hand, accused Goodwin of a design on the Crown, the justice 


' Harold (d. 1040), Canute’s younger son. 

2 Hardicanute (¢. 1019-1042), angry with Harold for not sharing power with him and for the murder 
of their brother Arthur, ordered Harold’s body to be dug up and thrown into the Thames (Roger of 
Wendover, i. 303). 

2 Edward the Confessor (d.1066), son of Ethedlred, succeeded Hardicanute in 1042. He was 
canonized in 1161. Burke’s account draws largely on Malmesbury, Bk. 2, ch. 13, and the Laws of 
Edward. 

* Goodwin (d. 1053); his devious character is remarked upon by several historians. 

* Edward married Goodwin’s only daughter Edith in 1045 (Saxon Chronicle, 1044). 
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of which imputation the whole tenour of his conduct evinced sufficiently. 
But as his cabals began to break into action before they were in perfect 
ripeness for it, the Norman party prevailed, and Goodwin was banished. 
This man was not only very popular at home by his generosity and address, 
but he found means to engage even foreigners in his interests. Baldwin, Earl 
of Flanders, gave him a very kind reception.' By his assistance Goodwin 
fitted out a fleet, hired a competent force, sailed to England, and having near 
Sandwich deceived the king’s navy, he presented himself at London before 
he was expected. The king made ready as great a force, as the time would 
admit, to oppose him. The gallies of Edward and Goodwin met on the 
Thames; but such was the general favour to Goodwin, such the popularity 
of his cause, that the king’s men threw down their arms, and refused to fight 
against their countrymen in favour of strangers.?, Edward was obliged to 
treat with his own subjects; and in consequence of this treaty, to dismiss 
the Normans, whom he believed to be the best attached to his interests. 
Goodwin used the power, to which he was restored, to gratify his personal 
revenge; shewing no mercy to his enemies. Some of his sons behaved in the 
most tyrannical manner. The great lords of the kingdom envied and hated 
a greatness, which annihilated the royal authority, eclipsed them and op- 
pressed the people; but Goodwin’s death soon after quieted for a while their 
murmurs. The king, who had the least share in the transactions of his own 
reign, and who was of a temper not to perceive his own insignificance, 
begun in his old age to think of a successor. He had no children; for some 
weak reasons of religion or personal dislike he had never cohabited with his 
wife.’ He sent for his nephew Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside, out of 
Hungary, where he had taken refuge; but he died soon after he came to 
England, leaving a son called Edgar Atheling.* The king himself, irresolute 
in so momentous an affair, died without making any settlement. His reign 
was properly that of his great men, or rather of their factions. All of it that 
was his own was good. He was careful of the privileges of his subjects; and 
took care to have a body of the Saxon laws, very favourable to them, 
digested and enforced. He remitted the heavy imposition called Danegeld, 
amounting to £.40,000. a year, which had been constantly collected after 
the occasion had ceased; he even repaid to his subjects what he found in the 
treasury at his accession. In short there is little in his life, that can call his 


! Baldwin V (d. 1067) was regent of France at the time. 
2 Roger of Wendover, i. 270-1; ‘But the English whose sons, nephews and kindred were with 


Godwin, refused to fight against them.’ 
3 Malmesbury, p. 216, and Roger of Wendover, 1. 311. + Edgar Atheling (c. 1050-1125). 
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title to sanctity in question; though he can never be reckoned among the 


great kings. 


CHAR AVE 
Harold II.—Invasion of the Normans—Account of that People, and of the 
state of England at the time of the Invasion. 


Though Edgar Atheling had the best title to the succession, yet Harold, the 
son of Earl Goodwin, on account of the credit of his father, and his own 
great qualities, which supported and extended the interest of his family, was 
by the general voice set upon the throne.' The right of Edgar, young and 
discovering no great capacity, gave him little disturbance in comparison of 
the violence of his own brother Tosti, whom for his infamous oppression he 
had found himself obliged to banish.2 This man, who was a tyrant at home 
and a traitor abroad, insulted the maritime parts with a piratical fleet, whilst 
he incited all the neighbouring princes to fall upon his country. Harold 
Harfager, King of Norway, after the conquest of the Orkneys, with a 
powerful navy hung over the coasts of England.’ But nothing troubled 
Harold so much as the pretensions and the formidable preparation of 
William Duke of Normandy, one of the most able, ambitious and 
enterprizing men of that age.* We have mentioned the partiality of King 
Edward to the Normans, and the hatred he bore to Goodwin and his family. 
The Duke of Normandy, to whom Edward had personal obligations, had 
taken a tour into England, and neglected no means to improve these dispo- 
sitions to his own advantage. It is said that he then received the fullest 
assurances of being appointed to the succession, and that Harold himself 
had been sent soon after into Normandy, to settle whatever related to it.5 
This is an obscure transaction; and would, if it could be cleared up, convey 
but little instruction. So that whether we believe or not that William had 
engaged Harold by a solemn oath to secure him the kingdom, we know that 
he afterwards set up a will of King Edward in his favour, which, however, 
he never produced, and probably never had to produce. In these delicate 
circumstances Harold was not wanting to himself. By the most equitable 


' Harold was crowned king on the death of Edward in 1066. 


> Tostig was banished in 1065 after a rising against him in Northumbria; he returned with the King 
of Norway in 1066 in an attempt to oust Harold. 


* Burke appears to confuse Harold Harfager (d. 933), first king of all Norway, with Harold Hardrada 
(1015-66) who became king of Norway in 1047. 


* William the Conqueror, bastard son of the Duke of Normandy; he became duke on his father’s 
death in 1035. 


* This complicated issue is discussed in several sources, e.g. Hoveden, p. 442, Roger of Wendover, 
1. 317, 327, Hume, History of England, i. 143-4. 
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laws and the most popular behaviour he sought to secure the affections of 
his subjects; and he succeeded so well, that when he marched against the 
King of Norway, who had invaded his kingdom and taken York, without 
difficulty he raised a numerous army of gallant men, zealous for his cause 
and their country. He obtained a signal and decisive victory over the 
Norwegians.' The King Harfager, and the traitor Tosti, who had joined 
him, were slain in the battle; and the Norwegians were forced to evacuate 
the country. Harold had however but little time to enjoy the fruits of his 
victory. 

Scarce had the Norwegians departed, when William Duke of Normandy 
landed in the southern part of the kingdom with an army of 60,000 chosen 
men,’ and struck a general terrour through all the nation, which was well 
acquainted with the character of the commander and the courage and 
discipline of his troops. 

The Normans were the posterity of those Danes, who had so long and so 
cruelly harrassed the British Islands and the shore of the adjoining 
Continent. In the days of King Alfred a body of these adventurers, under 
their leader Rollo, made an attempt upon England;? but so well did they find 
every spot defended by the vigilance and bravery of that great monarch, that 
they were compelled to retire. Beaten from these shores, the stream of their 
impetuosity bore towards the northern parts of France, which had been 
reduced to the most deplorable condition by their former ravages. Charles 
the Simple then sat on the throne of that kingdom; unable to resist this 
torrent of barbarians, he was obliged to yield to it; he agreed to give up to 
Rollo the large and fertile province of Neustria, to hold of him as his 
feudatory.* This province, from the new inhabitants, was called Normandy. 
Five princes succeeded Rollo, who maintained with great bravery and 
cultivated with equal wisdom his conquests. The ancient ferocity of this 
people was a little softened by their settlement; but the bravery, which had 
made the Danes so formidable, was not extinguished in the Normans, nor 
the spirit of enterprize. Not long before this period, a private gentleman of 
Normandy, by his personal bravery, had acquired the kingdom of Naples. 
Several others followed his fortunes, who added Sicily to it. From one end 
of Europe to the other the Norman name was known, respected and feared. 


' At Stamford Bridge (Saxon Chronicle, 1066). 

2 Commentatory agree that William assembled a very large army, but few give so precise a figure; cf. 
Hume, History of England, i. 156; William ‘had selected an army of sixty thousand men’. 

3 Rollo (c. 860—c. 932), ancestor of William, originally from Scandinavia. 

4 Charles III of France, ‘the Simple’ (879-929); the grant was made in 912. 
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Robert the sixth Duke of Normandy, to expiate some crime, which lay 
heavy upon his conscience, resolved, according to the ideas of that time, 
upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.! It was in vain that his nobility, whom he 
had assembled to notify this resolution to them, represented to him the 
miserable state to which his country would be reduced, abandoned by its 
prince, and uncertain of a legal successor. The Duke was not to be moved 
from his resolution, which appeared but the more meritorious from the 
difficulties, which attended it. He presented to the States William, then an 
infant, born of an obscure woman, whom notwithstanding he doubted not 
to be his son; him he appointed to succeed; him he recommended to their 
virtue and loyalty; and then solemnly resigning the government in his 
favour, he departed on the pilgrimage, from whence he never returned. The 
States, hesitating some time between the mischiefs, that attend the allowing 
an illegitimate succession, and those, which might arise from admitting 
foreign pretensions, thought the former the least prejudicial, and accord- 
ingly swore allegiance to William; but this oath was not sufficient to estab- 
lish a right so doubtful. The Dukes of Burgundy and Britanny, as well as 
several Norman noblemen, had specious titles. The endeavours of all these 
disquieted the reign of the young prince with perpetual troubles. In these 
troubles he was formed early in life to vigilance, activity, secrecy, and a 
conquest over all those passions, whether bad or good, which obstruct the 
way to greatness. He had to contend with all the neighbouring princes; with 
the seditions of a turbulent and unfaithful nobility; and the treacherous 
protection of his feudal lord the King of France. All of these in their turns, 
sometimes all of these together, distressed him. But with the most unparal- 
leled good fortune and conduct he overcame all opposition, and triumphed 
over every enemy; raising his power and reputation above that of all his 
ancestors, as much as he was exalted by his bravery above the princes of his 
own time. 

Such was the prince, who, on a pretended claim from the will of King 
Edward, supported by the common and popular pretence of punishing 
offenders and redressing grievances, landed at Pevensey in Sussex, to con- 
test the crown with Harold. Harold had no sooner advice of his landing, 
than he advanced to meet him with all possible diligence; but there did not 
appear in his army, upon this occasion, the same unanimity and satisfaction, 
which animated it on its march against the Norwegians. An ill-timed 
economy in Harold, which made him refuse to his soldiers the plunder of 


' Robert I, Duke of Normandy (d. 1035), father of William by his mistress Arlette. 
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the Norwegian camp, had created a general discontent; several deserted, 
and the soldiers, who remained, followed heavily a leader, under whom 
there was no hope of plunder, the greatest incitement of the soldiery.! 
Notwithstanding this ill disposition, Harold still urged forward, and, by 
forced marches, advanced within seven miles of the enemy. The Norman, 
on his landing, is said to have sent away his ships, that his army might have 
no way of safety but in conquest;’ yet had he fortified his camp, and taken 
every prudent precaution that so considerable an enterprize should not be 
reduced to a single effort of despair. When the armies, charged with the 
decision of so mighty a contest, had approached each other, Harold paused 
awhile. A great deal depended on his conduct at this critical time. The most 
experienced in the council of war, who knew the condition of their troops, 
were of opinion, that the engagement ought to be deferred; that the country 
ought to be wasted; that, as the winter approached, the Normans would in 
all probability be obliged to retire of themselves; that, if this should not 
happen, the Norman army was without resources; whilst the English would 
be every day considerably augmented, and might attack their enemy at a 
time and manner, which might make their success certain.* To all these 
reasons nothing was opposed but a false point of honour, and a mistaken 
courage in Harold; who urged his fate and resolved on an engagement. The 
Norman, as soon as he perceived that the English were determined on a 
battle, left his camp to post himself in an advantageous situation, in which 
his whole army remained the night, which preceded the action. 

This night was spent in a manner, which prognosticated the event of the 
following day. On the part of the Normans it was spent in prayer, and in a 
cool and steady preparation for the engagement; on the side of the English 
in riot, and a vain confidence, that neglected all the necessary preparations.* 
The two armies met in the morning; from seven to five the battle was fought 
with equal vigour; until at last the Norman army pretending to break in 
confusion, a stratagem, to which they had been regularly formed, the Eng- 
lish, elated with success, suffered that firm order, in which their security 
consisted, to dissipate; which when William observed, he gave the signal to 
his men to regain their former disposition, and fall upon the English, 
broken and dispersed. Harold in this emergency did every thing, which 
became him, every thing possible to collect his troops and to renew the 


! Roger of Wendover, i. 327: Harold’s refusal to let the soldiers share the booty ‘so disgusted his 
army, that they unanimously forsook him’. 

2 e.g. Rapin, History of England, ii. 107. 

3 Cf, Roger of Wendover, i. 331, Hume, History of England, i. 159. + Malmesbury, p. 276. 
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engagement; but whilst he flew from place to place, and in all places 
restored the battle, an arrow pierced his brain; and he died a king, in a 
manner worthy of a warriour. The English immediately fled; the route was 
total, and the slaughter prodigious.' 

The consternation, which this defeat and the death of Harold produced 
over the kingdom, was more fatal than the defeat itself. If William had 
marched directly to London, all contest had probably been at an end; but he 
judged it more prudent to secure the sea-coast, to make way for reinforce- 
ments; distrusting his fortune in his success more than he had done in his 
first attempts. He marched to Dover, where the effect of his victory was 
such, that the strong castle there surrendered without resistance. Had this 
fortress made any tolerable defence, the English would have had leisure to 
rouse from their consternation, and plan some rational method for continu- 
ing the war; but now the conqueror was on full march to London, whilst the 
English were debating concerning the measures they should take, and 
doubtful in what manner they should fill the vacant throne. However in this 
emergency it was necessary to take some resolution. The party of Edgar 
Atheling prevailed: and he was owned King by the City of London, which 
even at this time was exceedingly powerful, and by the greatest part of the 
nobility then present.’ But his reign was of a short duration. William 
advanced by hasty marches; and as he approached, the perplexity of the 
English redoubled; they had done nothing for the defence of the city. They 
had no reliance on their new king, they suspected one another; there was no 
authority, no order, no counsel; a confused and ill-sorted assembly of 
unwarlike people, of priests, burghers and nobles, confounded with them in 
the general panick, struck down by the consternation of the late defeat, and 
trembling under the bolts of the Papal excommunication, were unable to 
plan any method of defence.’ Insomuch, that when he had passed the 
Thames and drew near to London, the clergy, the citizens, and the greater 
part of the nobles, who had so lately set the Crown on the head of Edgar, 
went out to meet him: they submitted to him, and having brought him in 
triumph to Westminster, he was there solemnly crowned King of England. 
The whole nation followed the example of London; and one battle gave 
England to the Normans, which had cost the Romans, the Saxons, and 
Danes, so much time and blood to acquire. 


' Burke’s account summarizes standard sources, e.g. Malmesbury, pp. 277—8, Roger of Wendover, i. 
332-3. 

: Edgar was crowned despite the claims of the earls Edwin and Morcar. 

* Pope Alexander II (d. 1073) excommunicated those who opposed William. 
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At first view it is very difficult to conceive how this could have happened 
to a powerful nation, in which it does not appear that the conqueror had one 
partizan. It stands a single event in history, unless, perhaps, we may com- 
pare it with the reduction of Ireland some time after by Henry the Second.! 
An attentive consideration of the state of the kingdom at that critical time 
may, perhaps, in some measure lay open to us the cause of this extraordi- 
nary revolution. 

The nobility of England, in which its strength consisted, was much 
decayed. Wars and confiscations, but above all, the custom of Gavelkind,” 
had reduced that body very low. At the same time some few families had 
been raised to a degree of power unknown in the ancient Saxon times, and 
dangerous in all. Large possessions, and a larger authority, were annexed to 
the offices of the Saxon magistrates, whom they called Aldermen. This 
authority, in their long and bloody wars with the Danes, it was found 
necessary to increase, and often to increase beyond the ancient limits. 
Aldermen were created for life; they were then frequently made hereditary; 
some were vested with a power over others; and at this period we begin 
to hear of Dukes, who governed over several shires, and had many alder- 
men subject to them. These officers found means to turn the royal bounty 
into an instrument of becoming independent of its authority. Too great to 
obey, and too little to protect, they were a dead weight upon the country. 
They began to cast an eye on the Crown, and distracted the nation by 
cabals to compass their designs. At the same time they nourished the most 
terrible feuds amongst themselves. The feeble government of Edward 
established these abuses. He could find no method of humbling one subject 
grown too great, but by aggrandizing in the same excessive degree some 
others. Thus he endeavoured to balance the power of Earl Goodwin by 
exalting Leofric Duke of Mercia, and Seward Duke of Northumberland, to 
an extravagant greatness. The consequence was this; he did not humble 
Goodwin, but raised him potent rivals. When therefore this prince died, the 
lawful successor to the Crown, who had nothing but right in his favour, was 
totally eclipsed by the splendour of the great men, who had adorned them- 
selves with the spoils of royalty. The throne was now the prize of faction; 
and Harold, the son of Goodwin, having the strongest faction, carried it. By 


' See below, pp. 517 
2 The custom of handing down tenure of land from the father to his sons, or, if there were no sons, 


to his daughters, in equal portions. 

3 An alderman had equal powers with a bishop and ‘had the government of the whole Shire’ 
(Reliquiae Spelmannianae: The Posthumous Works of Sir Henry Spelman Kt, relating to the Laws and 
Antiquities of England: Published from Original Manuscripts, London, 1698, p. 53). 
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this success the opposite parties were inflamed with a new occasion of 
rancour and animosity; and an incurable discontent was raised in the minds 
of Edwin and Morcar, the sons of Duke Leofric, who inherited their 
father’s power and popularity; but this animosity operated nothing in 
favour of the legitimate heir, though it weakened the hands of the governing 
prince. 

The death of Harold was far from putting an end to these evils; it rather 
unfolded more at large the fatal consequences of the ill measures, which 
had been pursued. Edwin and Morca set on foot once more their practices 
to obtain the Crown; and when they found themselves baffled, they retired 
in discontent from the Councils of the nation; withdrawing thereby a 
very large part of its strength and authority. The Council of the nation, 
which was formed of the clashing factions of a few great men (for the rest 
were nothing) divided, disheartened, weakened, without head, without 
direction, dismayed by a terrible defeat, submitted, because they saw no 
other course, to a conqueror, whose valour they had experienced, and 
who had hitherto behaved with great appearances of equity and moder- 
ation. As for the Grandees, they were contented rather to submit to this 
foreign prince, than to those, whom they regarded as their equals and 
enemies. 

With these causes other strong ones concurred. For near two centuries 
the continual and bloody wars with the Danes had exhausted the nation; 
the peace, which for a long time they were obliged to buy dearly, exhausted 
it yet more; and it had not sufficient leisure, nor sufficient means, of 
acquiring wealth to yield at this time any extraordinary resources. The new 
people, which after so long a struggle had mixed with the English, had 
not yet so thoroughly incorporated with the ancient inhabitants, that a 
perfect union might be expected between them; or that any strong uniform 
national effort might have resulted from it. Besides, the people of England 
were the most backward in Europe in all improvements, whether in military 
or in civil life. Their towns were meanly built, and more meanly fortified; 
there was scarcely any thing, that deserved the name of a strong place in 
the kingdom; there was no fortress, which, by retarding the progress of 
a conqueror, might give the people an opportunity of recalling their 
spirits and collecting their strength. To these we may add, that the Pope’s 
approbation of William’s pretensions gave them great weight, especially 
amongst the clergy; and that this disposed and reconciled to submission 


a people, whom the circumstances we have mentioned had before driven 
to it. 
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CHAPS Vili 
Of the Laws and Institutions of the Saxons. 


Before we begin to consider the laws and constitutions of the Saxons, let us 
take a view of the state of the country, from whence they are derived, as it 
is pourtrayed in ancient writers.? This view will be the best comment on 
their institutions. Let us represent to ourselves a people without learning, 
without arts, without industry, solely pleased and occupied with war, 
neglecting agriculture, abhorring cities, and seeking their livelihood only 
from pasturage and hunting through a boundless range of morasses and 
forests. Such a people must necessarily be united to each other by very 
feeble bonds; their ideas of government will necessarily be imperfect, their 
freedom and their love of freedom great. From these dispositions it must 
happen of course that the intention of investing one person, or a few, with 
the whole powers of government, and the notion of deputed authority or 
representation, are ideas, that never could have entered their imaginations. 
When therefore amongst such a people any resolution of consequence was 
to be taken, there was no way of effecting it but by bringing together the 
whole body of the nation, that every individual might consent to the law, 
and each reciprocally bind the other to the observation of it. This polity, if 
so it may be called, subsists still in all its simplicity in Poland.’ 

But as in such a society, as we have mentioned, the people cannot be 
classed according to any political regulations, great talents have a more 
ample sphere, in which to exert themselves, than in a close and better 
formed society. These talents must therefore have attracted a great share of 
the publick veneration, and drawn a numerous train after the person dis- 
tinguished by them of those, who sought his protection, or feared his 
power, or admired his qualifications, or wished to form themselves after his 
example, or in fine, of whoever desired to partake of his importance by 
being mentioned along with him. These the ancient Gauls, who nearly 
resembled the Germans in their customs, called Ambacti; the Romans 
called them Comites;* over these their Chief had a considerable power, and 
the more considerable, because it depended upon influence rather than 
institution; influence amongst so free a people being the principal source of 


1 Many of the legal points in what follows are to be found in Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws 
of England; Hume includes a similar section in his History of England entitled ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Government and Manners’. 

2 e.g. Tacitus, Germania, and the legal codes drawn up by various English kings. 

3 For Burke’s interest in the political institutions of Poland see Vindication, pp. 161-2. 

+ Tacitus, Germania, 13; for the term ‘Ambacti’ see Caesar, De bello Gallico, Vi, 15. 
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power. But this authority, great as it was, never could by its very nature be 
stretched to despotism; because any despotick act would have shocked the 
only principle, by which that authority was supported, the general good 
opinion. On the other hand, it could not have been bounded by any positive 
laws; because laws can hardly subsist amongst a people, who have not the 
use of letters. It was a species of arbitrary power, softened by the popularity, 
from whence it arose. It came from popular opinion, and by popular 
opinion it was corrected. 

If people, so barbarous as the Germans, have no laws, they have yet 
customs, that serve in their room; and these customs operate amongst them 
better than laws, because they become sort of nature both to the governours 
and the governed. This circumstance in some measure removed all fear of 
the abuse of authority; and induced the Germans to permit their chiefs* to 
decide upon matters of lesser moment, their private differences, for so 
Tacitus explains the minores res;' these chiefs were a sort of Judges, but not 
legislators, nor do they appear to have had a share in the superiour branches 
of the executive part of government; the business of peace and war, and 
every thing of a publick nature, being determined, as we have before re- 
marked, by the whole body of the people, according to a maxim general 
among the Germans; that what concerned all, ought to be handled by all. 
Thus were delineated the faint and incorrect outlines of our Constitution, 
which has since been so nobly fashioned and so highly finished. This fine 
system, says Montesquieu, was invented in the woods;? but whilst it re- 
mained in the woods, and for a long time after, it was far from being a fine 
one; no more indeed than a very imperfect attempt at government, a system 
for a rude and barbarous people, calculated to maintain them in their 
barbarity. 

The ancient State of the Germans was military; so that the orders, into 
which they were distributed, their subordination, their Courts, and every 
part of their government, must be deduced from an attention to a military 
principle. 

The ancient German people, as all the other Northern tribes, consisted of 
freemen and slaves; the freemen professed arms, the slaves cultivated the 
ground. But men were not allowed to profess arms at their own will, nor 
until they were admitted to that dignity by an established order, which at a 
certain age separated the boys from men. For when a young man ap- 


They had no other nobility; yet several families amongst them were considered as noble. 


' Tacitus, Germania, ii. 1. * Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, pp. 534-5. 
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proached to virility,* he was not yet admitted as a member of the State, 
which was quite military, until he had been invested with a spear in the 
publick assembly of his tribe; and then he was adjudged proper to carry 
arms, and also to assist in the publick deliberations, which were always held 
armed.' This spear he generally received from the hand of some old and 
respected chief, under! whom he commonly entered himself, and was ad- 
mitted among his followers. No man could stand out as an independent 
individual, but must have enlisted in one of these military fraternities; and 
as soon as he had so enlisted, immediately he became bound to his leader in 
the strictest dependence, which was confirmed by an oath,’ and to his 
brethren in a common vow for their mutual support in all dangers, and for 
the advancement and the honour of their common chief. This chief was 
styled Senior, Lord, and the like terms, which marked out a superiority in 
age and merit; the followers were called Ambacti, Comites, Leuds, Vassals, 
and other terms; marking submission and dependence. This was the very 
first origin of civil, or rather military government, amongst the ancient 
people of Europe; and it arose from the connexion, that necessarily was 
created between the person, who gave the arms or knighted the young man, 
and him, that received them; which implied that they were to be occupied 
in his service, who originally gave them. These principles it is necessary 
strictly to attend to, because they will serve much to explain the whole 
course both of government and real property, wherever the German nations 
obtained a settlement; the whole of their government depending for the 
most part upon two principles in our nature,—ambition, that makes one 
man desirous, at any hazard or expense, of taking the lead amongst others; 
and admiration, which makes others equally desirous of following him, 
from the mere pleasure of admiration, and a sort of secondary ambition, one 
of the most universal passions among men;> these two principles, strong 
both of them in our nature, create a voluntary inequality and dependence. 


* Arma sumere non ante cuiquam moris, quam civitas suffecturum probaverit—Tacitus de Mor. 
Germ. 13.! 

+ Nihil autem neque publice neque private rei nisi armati agunt. Id. ibid.” 

! Ceteri robustioribus ac jam pridem probatis aggregantur. Id. ibid.* 

§ Tllum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta ejus gloriz assignare precipuum sacramentum est. 


Id. 14! 


1 Tacitus, Germania, xiii. 1: ‘No one may take up arms until the state has approved his worthiness.’ 

2 [bid.: ‘They conduct no business either of a public or private nature unless they are armed.’ 

3 Ibid. xiii. 2: ‘They now join the other men who are more mature and experienced.’ 

4 Tbid. xiv. 1: ‘The sacred contract is to defend and protect him, and to dedicate one’s own brave 
deeds to his glory.’ 

5 Cf. Philosophical Enquiry, Pt I, s. xvii, ‘Ambition’. p. 229. 
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But amongst equals in condition there could be no such bond, and this was 
supplied by confederacy; and as the first of these principles created the 
Senior and the Knight, the second produced the conjurati fratres, which, 
sometimes as a more extensive, sometimes as a stricter bond, is perpetually 
mentioned in the old laws and histories.! 

The relation between the lord and the vassal produced another effect,— 
that the leader was obliged to find sustenance for his followers; and to 
maintain them at his table or give them some equivalent in order to their 
maintenance. It is plain, from these principles, that this service on one 
hand, and this obligation to support on the other, could not have originally 
been hereditary, but must have been entirely in the free choice of the 
parties. 

But it is impossible that such a polity could long have subsisted by 
election alone. For in the first place that natural love, which every man has 
to his own kindred, would make the chief willing to perpetuate the power 
and dignity he acquired, in his own blood; and for that purpose, even 
during his own life, would raise his son, if grown up, or his collaterals, to 
such a rank, as they should find it only necessary to continue their pos- 
session upon his death. On the other hand, if a follower was cut off in war, 
or fell by natural course, leaving his offspring destitute, the lord could not 
so far forget the services of his vassal as not to continue his allowance to his 
children; and these again growing up, from reason and gratitude, could only 
take their knighthood at his hands, from whom they had received their 
education; and thus as it could seldom happen but that the bond either on 
the side of the lord, or dependant, was perpetuated, some families must 
have been distinguished by a long continuance of this relation, and have 
been therefore looked upon in an honourable light from that only circum- 
stance, from whence honour was derived in the Northern world. Thus 
nobility was seen in Germany; and in the earliest Anglo-Saxon times, some 
families were distinguished by the title of Ethelings, or of noble descent. 
But this nobility of birth was rather a qualification for the dignities of the 
State, than an actual designation to them. The Saxon ranks are chiefly 
designed to ascertain the quantity of the composition for personal injuries 
against them. 

But though this hereditary relation was created very early; it must not be 
mistaken for such a regular inheritance as we see at this day; it was an 


"ee. preface to the Laws of William, Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 217: ‘All free men shall be sworn 
brothers (conjurati fratres) to uphold the realm and the monarch.’ 
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inheritance only according to the principles, from whence it was derived; by 
them it was modified. It was originally a military connexion; and if a father 
left his son under a military age, so as that he could neither lead nor judge 
his people, nor qualify the young men, who came up under him, to take 
arms;—in order to continue the cliental bond, and not to break up an old 
and strong confederacy and thereby disperse the tribe; who should be 
pitched upon to head the whole, but the worthiest of blood of the deceased 
leader? he that ranked next to him in his life:* and this is Tanistry, which 
is a succession made up of inheritance and election; a succession, in which 
blood is inviolably regarded, so far as it was consistent with military pur- 
poses.' It was thus that our kings succeeded to the throne throughout the 
whole time of the Anglo-Saxon empire. The first kings of the Franks 
succeeded in the same manner, and without all doubt the succession of all 
the inferiour chieftains was regulated by a similar law. Very frequent ex- 
amples occur in the Saxon times, where the son of the deceased king, if 
under age, was entirely passed over, and his uncle, or some remoter relation, 
raised to the crown; but there is not a single instance where the election has 
carried it out of the blood. So that in truth the controversy, which has been 
managed with such heat, whether in the Saxon times the crown was heredi- 
tary or elective, must be determined, in some degree, favourably for the 
litigants on either side; for it was certainly both hereditary and elective, 
within the bounds, which we have mentioned. This order prevailed in 
Ireland, where the Northern customs were retained some hundreds of years 
after the rest of Europe had in a great measure receded from them. Tanistry 
continued in force there, until the beginning of the last century. And we 
have greatly to regret the narrow notions of our lawyers, who abolished the 
authority of the Brehon law, and at the same time kept no monuments of it; 
which if they had done, there is no doubt but many things of great value 
towards determining many questions relative to the laws, antiquities and 
manners of this and other countries had been preserved.’ But it is clear, 
though it has not been, I think, observed, that the ascending collateral 
branch was much regarded amongst the ancient Germans, and even pre- 
ferred to that of the immediate possessor, as being, in case of an accident 


* Deputed authority, guardianship, &c. not known to the Northern nations; they gained this idea by 
intercourse with the Romans. 


1 Succession to office or property was decided by election of the eldest and worthiest blood relative. 

2 The Brehon law, the traditional legal code in Ireland before the arrival of Henry II, was formally 
abolished, says Blackstone, in the time of Edward III. However, Burke’s sympathy for the Brehon legal 
tradition is not found in Blackstone (Commentaries on the Laws of England, 1. 99-100). 
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arriving to the chief, the presumptive heir, and him, on whom the hope of 
the family was fixed; and this is upon the principles of Tanistry; and the rule 
seems to have taken such deep root, as to have much influenced a consider- 
able article of our feudal law. For what is very singular and, I take it, 
otherwise unaccountable, a collateral warranty bound even without any 
descending assets, where the lineal did not, unless something descended; 
and this subsisted invariably in the Law until this century.! 

Thus we have seen the foundation of the Northern government, and the 
orders of their people, which consisted of dependence and confederacy;— 
that the principal end of both was military; that protection and maintenance 
were due on the part of the chief, obedience on that of the follower: that the 
followers should be bound to each other as well as to the chief; that this 
headship was not at first hereditary, but that it continued in the blood by an 
order of its own, called Tanistry. 

All these unconnected and independent parts were only linked together 
by a common council; and here religion interposed. Their priests, the 
Druids, having a connexion throughout each State, united it. They called 
the assembly of the people; and here their general resolutions were taken; 
and the whole might rather be called a general confederacy than a govern- 
ment. In no other bonds, I conceive, were they united before they quitted 
Germany. In this ancient state we know them from Tacitus.” Then follows 
an immense gap, in which undoubtedly some changes were made by time; 
and we hear little more of them, until we find them Christians and makers 
of written laws. 

In this interval of time the origin of kings may be traced out. When the 
Saxons left their own country in search of new habitations, it must be 
supposed that they followed their leaders, whom they so much venerated at 
home; but as the wars, which made way for their establishment, continued 
for a long time, military obedience made them familiar with a stricter 
authority. A subordination too became necessary among the leaders of each 
band of adventurers: and being habituated to yield an obedience to a single 
person in the field, the lustre of his command and the utility of the insti- 
tution easily prevailed upon them to suffer him to form the band of their 
union, in time of peace, under the name of King. But the leader neither 
knew the extent of the power be received, nor the people of that, which they 
bestowed. Equally unresolved were they about the method of perpetuating 
it; sometimes filling the vacant throne by election without regard to, but 


1 r ° +. 
Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, ii. 300. > Tacitus, Germania, ii 
Bails 
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more frequently regarding, the blood of the deceased prince; but it was late 
before they fell into any regular plan of succession, if ever the Anglo-Saxons 
attained it. Thus their polity was formed slowly; the prospect clears up by 
little and little; and this species of an irregular republick we see turned into 
a monarchy as irregular. It is no wonder, that the advocates for the several 
parties among us find something to favour their several notions in the Saxon 
government, which was never supported by any fixed or uniform principle.! 

To comprehend the other parts of the government of our ancestors, we 
must take notice of the orders, into which they were classed. As well as we 
can judge in so obscure a matter, they were divided into nobles or gentle- 
men; freeholders; freemen, that were not freeholders; and slaves. Of these 
last we have little to say, as they were nothing in the State. The nobles were 
called Thanes or servants. It must be remembered, that the German chiefs 
were raised to that honourable rank by those qualifications, which drew 
after them a numerous train of followers and dependants.* If it was honour- 
able to be followed by a numerous train, so it was honourable in a secondary 
degree to be a follower of a man of consideration; and this honour was the 
greater in proportion to the quality of the chief, and to the nearness of the 
attendance on his person. When a monarchy was formed, the splendour of 
the crown naturally drowned all the inferiour honours; and the attendants 
on the person of the king were considered as the first in rank, and derived 
their dignity from their service. Yet as the Saxon government had still a 
large mixture of the popular, it was likewise requisite, in order to raise a 
man to the first rank of Thanes, that he should have a suitable attendance 
and sway amongst the people. To support him in both of these, it was 
necessary that he should have a competent estate. Therefore, in this service 
of the king, this attendance on himself, and this estate to support both, the 
dignity of a Thane consisted. I understand here a Thane of the first order. 

Every Thane, in the distribution of his lands, had two objects in view, the 
support of his family, and the maintenance of his dignity. He therefore 
retained in his own hands a parcel of land, near his house, which in the 
Saxon times was called inland, and afterwards his demesne; which served to 
keep up his hospitality; and this land was cultivated either by slaves, or by 


* Jud. Civ. Lund. apud Wilk. post p. 68.’ 


1 The Tories had argued that Saxon laws and institutions enshrined power in the monarch and his 
nobles, not in Parliament or the people; the Whigs held that a respect for liberty was a principle of 


English laws dating back to Saxon times and earlier. j 
2 Part of the Laws of Athelstan was known as ‘Judicia civitatis Lundoniae’; Thanes are discussed in 


Wilkins’s Leges Anglo-Saxonicae. pp. 70-1. 
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the poorer sort of people, who held lands of him by the performance of this 
service. The other portion of his estate he either gave for life or lives to his 
followers, men of a liberal condition, who served the greater Thane, as he 
himself served the king. They were called Under Thanes, or according to 
the language of that time Theoden.* They served their lord in all publick 
business; they followed him in war; and they sought justice in his Court in 
all their private differences. These may be considered as freeholders of the 
better sort, or indeed a sort of lesser gentry; therefore as they were not the 
absolute dependants, but in some measure the peers of their lord, when they 
sued in his Court, they claimed the privilege of all the German freemen, the 
right of judging one another; the lord’s steward was only the register. ‘This 
domestick Court, which continued in full vigour for many ages, the Saxons 
called Hallmote, from the place, in which it was held; the Normans, who 
adopted it, named it a Court Baron.’ This Court had another department, 
in which the power of the lord was more absolute; from the most ancient 
times the German nobility considered themselves as the natural judges of 
those, who were employed in the cultivation of their lands; looking on 
husbandmen with contempt, and only as a parcel of the soil, which they 
tilled; to these the Saxons commonly allotted some part of their out-lands to 
hold as tenants at will, and to perform very low services for them. The 
differences of these inferiour tenants were decided in the lord’s Court, in 
which his steward sat as judge; and this manner of tenure probably gave an 
origin to copyholders.t Their estates were at will, but their persons were 
free; nor can we suppose that villains, if we consider villains as synonimous 
to slaves, could ever by any natural course have risen to copyholders; 
because the servile condition of the villain’s person would always have 
prevented that stable tenure in the lands, which the copyholders came to in 
very early times. The merely servile part of the nation seems never to have 
been known by the name of Villains or Ceorles; but by those of Bordars, 
Esnes and Theowes.* 


* Spelman of Feuds, ch. 7.! 
' Fuerunt etiam in conquestu liberi homines, qui liberé tenuerunt tenementa sua per libera servitia 


vel per liberas consuetudines. For the original of Copyholds, see Bracton, |. 1. fo. 7.3 


' Henry Spelman ‘The Original, Growth, Propagation and Condition of Feuds and Tenures by 
Knight-Service in England.’ in Reliquiae Spelmannianae, pp. 14-15. Burke echoes Spelman in much of 
this section. 

* This was a meeting of the lord’s free-hold tenants. 

* Henrici de Bracton De legibus et consuetudinis Angliae, 5 vols., London, 1640, i, Bk. I, ch. xi, 7: ‘There 
were also free men pleading in court who had free tenure by virtue of free services or free usages.” 

* ‘Villain’ comes into use in the r4th cent., ‘Ceorle’, an earlier version of ‘churl’, in the 11th cent. 
(OED). Bordars had use of a cottage in return for service to the lord; Esnes were slaves who worked 
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As there were large tracts throughout the country not subject to the 
jurisdiction of any Thane; the inhabitants of which were probably some 
remains of the ancient Britains not reduced to absolute slavery, and such 
Saxons, as had not attached themselves to the fortunes of any leading man; 
it was proper to find some method of uniting and governing these detached 
parts of the nation, which had not been brought into order by any private 
dependance. To answer this end, the whole kingdom was divided into 
shires; these into hundreds, and the hundreds into tythings.* This division 
was not made, as it is generally imagined, by King Alfred, though he might 
have introduced better regulations concerning it;* it prevailed on the Con- 
tinent, wherever the Northern nations had obtained a settlement; and it is 
a species of order extremely obvious to all, who use the decimal notation; 
when for the purposes of government they divide a county, tens and hun- 
dreds are the first modes of division, which occur. The tything, which was 
the smallest of these divisions, consisted of ten heads of families, free and of 
some consideration. These held a Court every fortnight, which they called 
the Folkmote or Leet, and there became reciprocally bound to each other, 
and to the publick, for their own peaceable behaviour, and that of their 
families and dependants.* Every man in the kingdom, except those, who 
belonged to the Seigneurial Courts we have mentioned, was obliged to enter 
himself into some tything; to this he was inseparably attached; nor could he 


for hire; Theowes were ‘parcels of the Master’s goods and substance’ (Reliquiae Spelmannianae), 
(05 i) 


* Tbi debent populi omnes et universz gentes singulis annis semel in anno (scilicet in capité cal. Maii) 
et se fide et sacramento non fracto ibi in unum et simul confederare, et consolidare sicut conjurati fratres 
ad defendendum regnum contra alienigenas et contra inimicos una cum domino suo rege, et terras et 
honores illius omni fidelitate cum eo servare et quod illi ut domino suo regi intra et extra regnum 
universum Britanniz fideles esse volunt. L L. Ed. Conf. c. 35.! Of Heretoches and their election, vide 
Id. eodem.” 

Prohibitum erat etiam in eadem lege ne quis emeret vivum animal vel pannum usitatum sine plegiis 
et bonis testibus. Of other particulars of buying and selling, vide Leges Ed. Conf. 38.4 


1 Leges Edwardi, 35 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 204; misquoted): ‘All the peoples and every tribe 
ought to come together once every year (indeed principally at the Calends of May) to swear themselves 
at one and the same time undivided in trust and the sacrament, and to consolidate like sworn brothers 
with their lord and king for the defence of the realm against foreigners and enemies, and for the 
preservation of his honours and lands in all faithfulness with him and because they wish to be loyal to 
him as their lord and king within and beyond the whole kingdom of Britain.’ 

2 Leges Edwardi, 35 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 205-6): Heretoches commanded the militia of the 
shire. 

3 Leges Edwardi, 38 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 209): ‘It was also forbidden in that same law for 
anyone to buy a live animal or a used garment without assurancess and sound witnesses.’ 

+ Blackstone attributes tything to Alfred (Commentaries on the Laws of Engand, 1. 404). 

5 For the origin of the folkmote see Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 205. 
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by any means quit it without licence from the Head of the tything; because, 
if he was guilty of any misdemeanor, his district was obliged to produce him 
or pay his fine. In this manner was the whole nation, as it were, held under 
sureties; a species of regulation undoubtedly very wise with regard to the 
preservation of peace and order, but equally prejudicial to all improvement 
in the minds or the fortunes of the people, who, fixed invariably to their 
spot, were depressed with all the ideas of their original littleness, and by all 
that envy, which is sure to arise in them, who see their equals attempting to 
mount over them.! This rigid order deadened by degrees the spirit of the 
English, and narrowed their conceptions. Every thing was new to them, and 
therefore every thing was terrible; all activity, boldness, enterprize and 
invention, died away. There may be a danger in straining too strongly the 
bonds of government; as a life of absolute licence tends to turn men into 
savages. The other extreme of constraint operates much in the same man- 
ner; it reduces them to the same ignorance, but leaves them nothing of the 
savage spirit. These regulations helped to keep the people of England the 
most backward in Europe; for though the division into shires and hundreds 
and tythings was common to them with the neighbouring nations, yet the 
Frankplege seems to be a peculiarity in the English Constitution; and for 
good reasons they have fallen into disuse, though still some traces of them 
are to be found in our laws.” 

Ten of these tythings made an hundred; here in ordinary course they 
held a monthly Court for the Centenary, when all the suitors of the subor- 
dinate tythings attended. Here were determined causes concerning 
breaches of the peace, small debts, and such matters as rather required a 
speedy than a refined justice. 

There was in the Saxon Constitution a great simplicity. The higher order 
of Courts were but the transcript of the lower, somewhat more extended in 
their objects and in their power; and their power over the inferiour Courts 
proceeded only from their being a collection of them all. The County or 
Shire Court was the great resort for justice (for the four great Courts of 
Record did not then exist). It served to unite all the inferiour districts with 
one another, and those with the private jurisdiction of the Thanes. This 
Court had no fixed place. The Alderman of the Shire appointed it. Hither 
came to account for their own conduct and that of those beneath them the 
bailiffs of hundreds and tythings and boroughs, with their people; the 


' Cf. Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, i. 110-11 and iv. 270-1. 
* Blackstone explains that frankpledge meant that freemen ‘were all mutually pledges for the good 


behaviour of each other,’ and then gives reasons for its disuse (Commentaries on the Laws of England, iv. 
270-1). 
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Thanes of either rank, with their dependants; a vast concourse of the clergy 
of all orders; in a word of all, who sought or distributed justice. In this 
mixed assembly the obligations contracted in the inferiour Courts were 
renewed; a general oath of allegiance to the king was taken; and all debates 
between the several inferiour co-ordinate jurisdictions, as well as the causes 
of too much weight for them, finally determined. In this Court presided (for 
in strict signification he does not seem to have been a Judge) an officer of 
great consideration in those times, called the Ealdorman of the Shire. With 
him sat the Bishop, to decide in whatever related to the Church; and to 
mitigate the rigour of the law, by the interposition of equity according to the 
species of mild justice, that suited the Ecclesiastical character. It appears by 
the ancient Saxon laws, that the Bishop was the chief acting person in this 
Court.' The reverence, in which the clergy were then held; the superiour 
learning of the Bishop; his succeeding to the power and jurisdiction of the 
Druid, all contributed to raise him far above the Ealdorman, and to render 
it in reality his Court. And this was probably the reason of the extreme 
lenity of the Saxon laws. The Canons forbade the Bishops to meddle 
in cases of blood.* Amongst the ancient Gauls and Germans the Druid 
could alone condemn to death. So that on the introduction of Christianity 
there was none, who could, in ordinary course, sentence a man to capital 
punishment. Necessity alone forced it in a few cases. 

Concerning the right of appointing the Alderman of the Shire there is 
some uncertainty. That he was anciently elected by his county is indisput- 
able; that an Alderman of the Shire was appointed by the Crown seems 
equally clear from the writers of the Life of King Alfred.’ A conjecture of 
Spelman throws some light upon this affair. He conceives that there were 
two Aldermen with concurrent jurisdiction, one of whom was elected by the 
people, the other appointed by the king.* This is very probable, and very 
correspondent to the nature of the Saxon Constitution; which was a species 
of democracy, poised and held together by a degree of monarchical power. 
If the king had no officer to represent him in the County Court, wherein all 
the ordinary business of the nation was then transacted, the State would 
have hardly differed from a pure democracy. Besides, as the king had in 
every county large landed possessions, either in his demesne, or to reward 
and pay his officers, he would have been in a much worse condition than any 
of his subjects, if he had been destitute of a magistrate to take care of his 
rights, and to do justice to his numerous vassals. It appears, as well as we can 


1 Leges Edgari, 5 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 78). 2 A frequent point in Church or Canon law. 


3 e.g. Asser’s Life of King Alfred in Alfred the Great, trans. Keynes and Lapidge, p. 100. 
+ Henry Spelman, Glossarium archaiologicum, London, 1664, p. 25. 
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judge in so obscure a matter, that the popular Alderman was elected for a 
year only; and that the royal Alderman held his place at the king’s pleasure. 
This latter office however, in process of time, was granted for life; and it 
grew afterwards to be hereditary in many shires. 

We cannot pretend to say when the Sheriff came to be substituted in the 
place of the Ealdorman; some authors think King Alfred the contriver of 
this regulation.! It might have arisen from the nature of the thing itself. As 
several persons, of consequence enough to obtain by their interest or power 
the place of Alderman, were not sufficiently qualified to perform the duty of 
the office, they contented themselves with the honorary part, and left the 
judicial province to their substitute.* The business of the robe, to a rude, 
martial people, was contemptible and disgusting. The Thanes, in their 
private jurisdictions, had delegated their power of judging to their Reeves 
or Stewards; and the Earl or Alderman, who was in the shire what the 
Thane was in his manor, for the same reasons officiated by his deputy, the 
Shire-reeve. This is the origin of the Sheriff’s Tourn, which decided in all 
affairs, civil and criminal, of whatever importance; and from which there lay 
no appeal, but to the Wittenagemote. Now there scarce remains the shadow 
of a body, formerly so great; the Judge being reduced almost wholly to a 
munisterial officer; and to the Court there being left nothing more than the 
cognizance of pleas under forty shillings, unless by a particular writ or 
special commission. But by what steps such a revolution came on, it will be 
our business hereafter to enquire. 

The Wittenagemote or Saxon Parliament, the supreme Court, had auth- 
ority over all the rest, not upon any principle of subordination; but, because 
it was formed of all the rest.’ In this assembly, which was held annually, and 
sometimes twice a year, sat the Earls, and Bishops, and greater Thanes, with 
the other Officers of the Crown.t So far as we can judge by the style of the 


* Sheriff in the Norman times was merely the King’s Officer; not the Earl’s. The Earl retained his 
ancient fee, without jurisdiction; the Sheriff did all the business. The elective Sheriff must have 
disappeared on the conquest, for then all land was the King’s, either immediately or mediately, and 
therefore his Officer governed. 

t How this assembly was composed, or by what right the members sat in it, I cannot by any means 
satisfy myself. What is here said, is, I believe, nearest to the truth.‘ 


' The term sheriff oocurs as early as the Leges Inae, 8 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 16). 

* The point is explained in Michael Dalton, The Office and Authority of Sherifs, London, 1662, pp. 2— 
3. 

* Hume defines the Wittenagemote as an ‘assembly of the wise men, (for that is the import of the 
term)’ (History of England, i. 167). 

* Cf. Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, i. 149: ‘How those parliaments were consti- 
tuted and composed, is another question, which has been a matter of great dispute.’ 
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Saxon laws, none but the Thanes or nobility were considered as necessary 
constituent parts of this assembly; at least whilst it acted deliberatively. It is 
true that great numbers of all ranks of people attended its session, and gave 
by their attendance, and their approbation of what was done, a sanction to 
the laws; but when they consented to any thing, it was rather in the way of 
acclamation, than by the exercise of a deliberative voice, or a regular assent 
or negative. This may be explained by considering the analogy of the 
inferiour assemblies. All persons, of whatever rank, attended at the County 
Courts; but they did not go there as judges; they went to sue for justice; to 
be informed of their duty, and to be bound to the performance of it. Thus 
all sorts of people attended at the Wittenagemotes; not to make laws, but to 
attend at the promulgation of the laws;* as, among so free a people, every 
institution must have wanted much of its necessary authority, if not con- 
firmed by the general approbation. Lambard is of opinion, that in these 
early times the Commons sat, as they do at this day, by representation from 
shires and boroughs; and he supports his opinion by very plausible reasons.? 
A notion of this kind, so contrary to the simplicity of the Saxon ideas of 
government, and to the genius of that people, who held the arts and com- 
merce in so much contempt, must be founded on such appearances as no 
other explanation can account for. 

To the reign of Henry II. the citizens and burgesses were little removed 
from absolute slaves. They might be taxed individually, at what sum the 
King thought fit to demand; or they might be discharged by offering the 
King a sum, from which, if he accepted it, the citizens were not at liberty to 
recede; and in either case the demand was exacted with severity, and even 
cruelty. A great difference is made between taxing them, and those, who 
cultivate lands; because, says my author,’ their property is easily concealed; 
they live penuriously, are intent by all methods to increase their substance, 
and their immense wealth is not easily exhausted. Such was their barbarous 
notion of trade and its importance. The same author, speaking of the severe 
taxation and violent method of extorting it, observes, that it is a very proper 
method; and that it is very just that a degenerate officer, or other freeman, 
rejecting his condition for sordid gain, should be punished beyond the 
common law of freemen. 


* Hence, perhaps, all men are supposed cognizant of the Law.! 
1 Burke’s argument that ‘all ranks of people’ attended the Wittenagemote is the basis for his case that 


this was the forerunner of the British parliamentary system. wetted 
2 William Lambard, Archeion; or, A Commentary upon the High Courts of Justice in England, London, 


1635, pp. 241-4, 260f. 3 Not identified. 
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I take it, that those, who held by ancient demesne, did not prescribe 
simply not to contribute to the expenses of the Knight of the Shire; but they 
prescribed, as they did in all cases, upon a general principle, to pay no tax, 
nor to attend any duty of whatever species, because they were the King’s 
villains. The argument is drawn from the poverty of the boroughs, which 
ever since the Conquest have been of no consideration, and yet send 
Members to Parliament; which they could not do but by some privileges 
inherent in them, on account of a practice of the same kind in the Saxon 
times, when they were of more repute. It is certain, that many places, now 
called boroughs, were formerly towns or villages in ancient demesne of the 
king; and had, as such, writs directed to them to appear in Parliament, that 
they might make a free gift or benevolence as the boroughs did; and from 
thence arose the custom of summoning them. This appears by sufficient 
records. And it appears by records also, that it was much at the discretion 
of the Sheriff what boroughs he should return; a general writ was directed 
to him to return for all the boroughs in a shire; sometimes boroughs, which 
had formerly sent Members to Parliament, were quite passed over, and 
others, never considered as such before, were returned. What is called the 
prescription on this occasion was rather a sort of rule to direct the Sheriff in 
the execution of his general power, than a right inherent in any boroughs. 
But this was long after the time, of which we speak. In whatever manner we 
consider it, we must own that this subject, during the Saxon times, is 
extremely dark. One thing, however, is I think clear, from the whole tenour 
of their government, and even from the tenour of the Norman Constitution 
long after,—that their Wittenagemotes, or Parliaments, were unformed, 
and that the rights, by which the Members held their seats, were far from 
being exactly ascertained. The Judicia Civitat. Lond. afford a tolerable 
insight into the Saxon method of making and executing laws:! rst. The king 
called together his bishops, and such other persons as he thought proper. This 
Council, or Wittenagemote, having made such laws as seemed convenient, 
they then swore to the observance of them. The king sent a notification of 
these proceedings to each Burgmote,’ where the people of that Court also 
swore to the observance of them, and confederated, by means of mutual 
strength and common charge, to prosecute delinquents against them. Nor 
did there at that time seem to be any other method of enforcing new laws or 


' Judicia civitatis Lundoniae in Leges Anglo-Saxenicae, pp. 65-72; a set of decrees drawn up under 


King Athelstan and agreed to by the bishops and reeves of London regarding such topics as theft, 
betrayal, ordeals, and money. 


> Court of the borough. 
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old. For as the very form of their government subsisted by a confederacy 
continually renewed; so when a law was made, it was necessary, for its 
execution, to have again recourse to confederacy, which was the great, and 
I should almost say the only, principle of the Anglo-Saxon Government. 

What rights the king had in this assembly, is a matter of equal uncer- 
tainty.* The laws generally run in his name, with the assent of his wise men, 
&c. But considering the low estimation of royalty in those days, this may 
rather be considered as the voice of the executive magistrate, of the person, 
who compiled the law, and propounded it to the Wittenagemote for their 
consent, than of a legislator dictating from his own proper authority. For 
then it seems the law was digested by the king or his council, for the assent 
of the general assembly. That order is now reversed. All these things are, I 
think, sufficient to shew of what a visionary nature those systems are, which 
would settle the ancient Constitution in the most remote times exactly in the 
same form, in which we enjoy it at this day; not considering that such mighty 
changes in manners, during so many ages, always must produce a consider- 
able change in laws, and in the forms as well as the powers of all governments. 

We shall next consider the nature of the laws passed in these assemblies, 
and the judicious manner of proceeding in these several Courts, which we 
have described. 

The Anglo-Saxons trusted more to the strictness of their police, and to 
the simple manners of their people, for the preservation of peace and order, 
than to accuracy or exquisite digestion of their laws, or to the severity of the 
punishments, which they inflicted.t The laws, which remain to us of that 
people, seem almost to regard two points only, the suppressing of riots and 
affrays, and the regulation of the several ranks of men, in order to adjust the 
fines for delinquencies according to the dignity of the person offended, or to 
the quantity of the offence. In all other respects their laws seem very 
imperfect. They often speak in the style of counsel as well as that of 
command. In the collection of laws attributed to Alfred, we have the 


* Debet enim rex omnia facere in regno et per judicium procerum regni. Debet justitiam per 
consilium procerum regni sui tenere. Leges, Ed. 7.! 

+ The non-observance of a regulation of police was always heavily punished by barbarous nations. A 
slighter punishment was inflicted upon the commission of crimes. Among the Saxons most crimes were 
punished by fine: wandering from the highway, without sounding an horn, was death. So among the 
Druids, to enforce exactness in time at their meetings, he that came last after the time appointed was 


punished with death. 


| Leges Edwardi, 17 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 200; misquoted): “The king ought to do everything 
in the kingdom and through the assembly of the nobles of the kingdom. He ought to uphold justice 
through the counsel of the nobles of his realm.’ 
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Decalogue transcribed, with no small part of the Levitical Law;' in the same 
code are inserted many of the Saxon institutions, though these two laws 
were in all respects as opposite as could possibly be imagined. These 
indisputable monuments of our ancient rudeness are a very sufficient 
confutation of the panegyrical decla mations, in which some persons would 
persuade us, that the crude institutions of an unlettered people had attained 
an height, which the united efforts of necessity, learning, enquiry and 
experience, can hardly reach to in many ages. We must add, that, although 
as one people under one head, there was some resemblance in the laws and 
customs of our Saxon ancestors throughout the kingdom, yet there was a 
considerable difference in many material points between the customs of the 
several shires; nay, that in different manors subsisted a variety of laws, not 
reconcilable with each other; some of which, custom, that caused them, has 
abrogated; others have been overruled by laws or publick judgment to the 
contrary; not a few subsist to this time. 

The Saxon laws, imperfect and various as they were, served, in some 
tolerable degree, a people, who had by their constitution an eye on each 
other’s concerns, and decided almost all matter of any doubt amongst them 
by methods, which, however inadequate, were extremely simple. They 
judged every controversy either by the conscience of the parties, or by the 
country’s opinion of it, or what they judged an appeal to Providence. They 
were unwilling to submit to the trouble of weighing contradictory testi- 
monies; and they were destitute of those critical rules, by which evidence is 
sifted, the true distinguished from the false, the certain from the uncertain. 
Originally, therefore, the defendant in the suit was put to his oath; and if on 
oath he denied the debt, or the crime, with which he was charged, he was of 
course acquitted. But when the first fervours of religion began to decay, and 
fraud and the temptations to fraud to increase, they trusted no longer to the 
conscience of the party. They cited him to an higher tribunal; the immedi- 
ate judgment of God. Their trials were so many conjurations, and the 
magical ceremonies of barbarity and heathenism entered into law and re- 
ligion. This supernatural method of process they called God’s Dome; it is 
generally known by the name of Ordeal, which in the Saxon language 
signifies the Great Trial.* This trial was made either by fire or water; that by 
fire was principally reserved for persons of rank; that by water decided the 


' Leges Alfredi (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 28). 
* The term Trial by Ordeal is explained and authorities cited in Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 421f.; 


also Spelman, Glossarium archaiologicum pp. 436-40, Leges Edwardi, 9 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 198), 
Blackstone, Commentaries on the Lams of England, iv. 336-7. 
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fate of the vulgar; sometimes it was at the choice of the party. A piece of 
iron, kept with a religious veneration in some monastery, which claimed 
this privilege as an honour, was brought forth into the church upon the day 
of trial; and it was there again consecrated to this awful purpose by a form 
of service still extant. A solemn mass was performed; and then the party 
accused appeared surrounded by the clergy, by his judges, and a vast 
concourse of people suspended and anxious for the event; all, that assisted, 
purified themselves by a fast of three days; and the accused, who had 
undergone the same fast, and received the sacrament, took the consecrated 
iron of about a pound weight, heated red, in his naked hand, and in that 
manner carried it nine feet. This done, the hand was wrapped up, and 
sealed in the presence of the whole assembly. Three nights being passed, 
the seals were opened before all the people; if the hand was found without 
any sore inflicted by the fire, the party was cleared with universal accla- 
mation; if on the contrary a raw sore appeared, the party, condemned by the 
judgment of heaven, had no further plea or appeal. Sometimes the accused 
walked over nine hot irons; sometimes boiling water was used; into this the 
man dipped his hand to the arm. The judgment by water was accompanied 
by the solemnity of the same ceremonies. The culprit was thrown into a 
pool of water, in which if he did not sink he was adjudged guilty, as though 
the element (they said), to which they had committed the trial of his 
innocency, had rejected him. 

Both these species of ordeal, though they equally appealed to God, yet 
went on different principles. In the fire ordeal a miracle must be wrought to 
acquit the party; in the water, a miracle was necessary to convict him. Is 
there any reason for this extraordinary distinction, or must we resolve it 
solely into the irregular caprices of the human mind? The greatest genius, 
which has enlightened this age, seems in this affair to have been carried, by 
the sharpness of his wit, into a subtilty hardly to be justified by the way of 
thinking of that unpolished period. Speaking of the reasons for introducing 
this method of trial, “qui ne voit,” says he, “que chez un peuple exerceé a 
manier des armes la peau rude et calleuse ne devoit pas recevoir assez 
impression du fer chaud pour qu’il y paroissoit trois jours apres; et s7il y 
paroissoit c’est une marque que celui qui faisoit Pepreuve, etoit un 
efféminé.”! And this mark of effeminacy, he observes, in those warlike 


' Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, p. 553: ‘Who does not see that, among a people practised in 
handling arms, their coarse and callous skin would not sufficiently receive the impression of the hot iron 
or the boiling water to appear there three days later? And, if it appeared, it was a sign that the one 
undergoing the ordeal was effeminate.’ 
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times, supposed that the man has resisted the principles of his education, 
that he is insensible to honour, and regardless of the opinion of his country. 
But supposing the effect of hot iron to be so slight, even on the most callous 
hands, of which, however, there is reason to doubt, yet we can hardly admit 
this reasoning, when we consider, that women were subjected to this fire 
ordeal, and that no other women than those of condition could be subjected 
to it. Montesquieu answers the objection, which he foresaw would be made, 
by remarking, that women might have avoided this proof, if they could find 
a champion to combat in their favour; and he thinks a just presumption 
might be formed against a woman of rank, who was so destitute of friends 
as to find no protector.” It must be owned, that the barbarous people all over 
Europe were much guided by presumptions in all their judicial proceed- 
ings; but how shall we reconcile all this with the custom of the Anglo- 
Saxons, among whom the ordeal was in constant use, and even for women, 
without the alternative of the combat, to which it appears this people were 
entiré strangers? What presumption can arise from the event of the water 
ordeal, in which no callosity of hands, no bravery, no skill in arms, could be 
in any degree serviceable? The causes of both may, with more success, be 
sought amongst the superstitious ideas of the ancient Northern world. 
Amongst the Germans the administration of the law was in the hands of the 
priests or Druids.* And as the Druid worship paid the highest respect to 
the elements of fire and water, it was very natural that they, who abounded 
with so many conjurations for the discovery of doubtful facts, or future 
events, should make use of these elements in their divination. It may appear 
the greater wonder, how the people came to continue so long, and with such 
obstinacy, after the introduction of Christianity, and in spite of the frequent 
injunctions of the Pope, whose authority was then much venerated, in the 
use of a species of proof, the insufficiency of which a thousand examples 
might have detected. But this is perhaps not so unaccountable. Persons 
were not put to this trial unless there was pretty strong evidence against 
them; something sufficient to form what is equivalent to a Corpus Delicti:4 
they must have been actually found guilty by the duodecemvirale judicium,’ 


The Druids judged not as magistrates, but as interpreters of the will of heaven. Ceterum neque 
animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissum; non quasi in 
poenam nec ducis jussu, sed velut Deo imperante, says Tacitus de Mor. German.7. 3 


bide py ss2 2 yal. (O: GIX3- 

* Tacitus, Germania, vii. 2: ‘No one may execute, imprison or flog a person except the priests. This 
is not done as a punishment, nor on the orders of a leader, but as the will of God.’ 

* Substantial evidence that a crime has been committed. 

>’ Trial by jury of twelve men. 
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before they could be subjected in any sort to the ordeal. It was in effect 
shewing the accused an indulgence to give him this chance, even such a 
chance as it was, of an acquittal; and it was certainly much milder than the 
torture, which is used with full as little certainty of producing its end among 
the most civilized nations. And the ordeal without question frequently 
operated by the mere terrour. Many persons, from a dread of the event, 
chose to discover rather than to endure the trial. Of those, that did endure 
it, many must certainly have been guilty. The innocency of some, who 
suffered, could never be known with certainty. Others, by accident, might 
have escaped; and this apparently miraculous escape had great weight in 
confirming the authority of this trial. How long did we continue in punish- 
ing innocent people for witchcraft, though experience might, to thinking 
persons, have frequently discovered the injustice of that proceeding? whilst 
to the generality a thousand equivocal appearances, confessions from fear or 
weakness, in fine, the torrent of popular prejudice rolled down through so 
many ages conspired to support the delusion. 

To avoid as much as possible this severe mode of trial, and at the same 
time to leave no inlet for perjury, another method of clearing was devised. 
The party, accused of any crime, or charged in a civil complaint, appeared 
in Court with some of his neighbours, who were called his Compurgators; 
and when on oath he denied the charge, they swore that they believed his 
oath to be true.* These Compurgators were at first to be three, afterwards 
five were required; in process of time, twelve became necessary. As a man 
might be charged by the opinion of the country, so he might also be 
discharged by it: twelve men were necessary to find him guilty, twelve 
might have acquitted him. If opinion supports all government, it not only 
supported in the general sense, but it directed every minute part, in the 
Saxon polity. A man, who did not seem to have the good opinion of 
those, among whom he lived, was judged to be guilty, or at least capable 

of being guilty, of every crime. It was upon this principle, that a man, 
who could not find the security of some tything or friborgh for his behav- 


* Si quis emendationem. oppidorum vel pontium, vel profectionem militarem detrectaverit, 
compenset Regi 120 solidis, vel purget se, et nominentur ei 14. et eligantur 11. Leges Canuti, 62.! 
+ Si accusatio sit et purgatio male succedat, judicet Episcopus. Leges Canuti, 53.7 


| II Leges Canuti, 62 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 143): ‘If anyone neglects the repair of fortifications 
or bridges or his military service, he pays the king 120 pieces, or clears himself, and 14 compurgators are 


nominated, and rr chosen.’ a 
2 II Leges Canuti, 53. 1 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 142): ‘If an accusation 1s made and the defence 


goes badly, the Bishop will decide’; twelve compurgators are mentioned elsewhere, e.g. Il Leges Canuti, 
48. 
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iour,* he, that was upon account of this universal desertion, called Friend- 
less man, was by our ancestors condemned to death, a punishment, which 
the lenity of the English laws in that time scarcely inflicted for any crime, 
however clearly proved; a circumstance, which strongly marks the genius of 
the Saxon government. 

On the same principle, from which the trial by the oath of Compurgators 
was derived, was derived also the Trial by the Country; which was the 
method of taking the sense of the neighbourhood on any dubious fact. If 
the matter was of great importance, it was put in the full Shiremote;’ and if 
the general voice acquitted or condemned, decided for one party or the 
other, this was final in the cause. But then it was necessary that all should 
agree; for it does not appear that our ancestors, in those days, conceived 
how any assembly could be supposed to give an assent to a point, concern- 
ing which several, who composed that assembly, thought differently. They 
had no idea that a body, composed of several, could act by the opinion of a 
small majority. But experience having shewn that this method of trial was 
tumultuary and uncertain, they corrected it by the idea of compurgation. 
The party concerned was no longer put to his oath; he simply pleaded: the 
compurgators swore as before in ancient times; therefore the jury were 
strictly from the neighbourhood, and were supposed to have a personal 
knowledge of the man, and the fact. They were rather a sort of evidence 
than judges; and from hence is derived that singularity in our laws, that 
most of our judgments are given upon verdict, and not upon evidence, 
contrary to the laws of most other countries. Neither are our juries bound, 
except by one particular Statute, and in particular cases, to observe any 
positive testimony, but are at liberty to judge upon presumptions. These are 
the first rude chalkings out of our jurisprudence. The Saxons were ex- 
tremely imperfect in their ideas of law, the civil institutions of the Romans, 
who were the legislators of mankind, having never reached them. The order 
of our Courts, the discipline of our jury, by which it is become so elaborate 

* Every man not privileged, whether he be paterfamilias (heorthfest) or pedissequa (folghere) must 
enter into the hundred and tything, and all above 12 to swear he will not be a thief, or consenting to a 
thief. Leges Canuti, 19.'! Heorthfeste—the same with Husfastene or Husfestene, i.e. the master of a 


family, from the Saxon Hearthfeest, i.e. fixed to the house or hearth. The Folgheres, or Folgeres, were 


the menial servants or followers of the Husfastene, or Housekeepers. Bracton. liber 3. Dract. 2) cap. 10. 
Leges Henrici I. cap. 8.7 


' Burke conflates II Leges Canuti, 20-1 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 132). 

* Henrict de Bracton De Legibus et conseutudinis Angliae, iii. 124. Leges Henrici Primi, 1. 8 concerns 
masters and their servants in the hundred (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 240-1). 

* Meeting of the shire under the bishop and the sheriff; cf. Spelman, Reliquiae Spelmannianae, pp. 
53-4- 
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a contrivance, and the introduction of a sort of scientifick reason in the law 
have been the work of ages. 

As the Saxon laws did not suffer any transaction, whether of the sale of 
land or goods, to pass but in the shire, and before witnesses, so all contro- 
versies of them were concluded by what they called, the scyre mitness.* This 
was tried by the oaths of the parties, by vivd voce testimony, and the 
producing of charters and records. Then the people, laity and clergy, 
whether by plurality of votes or by what other means is not very certain, 
affirmed the testimony in favour of one of the claimants. Then the proceed- 
ing was signed, first by those, who held the Court, and then by the persons, 
who affirmed the judgment, who also swore to it in the same manner.t 

The Saxons were extremely moderate in their punishments; murder and 
treason were compounded; and a fine set for every offence. Forfeiture for 
felony was incurred only by those, that fled. The punishment with death 
was very rare; with torture unknown. In all ancient nations, the punishment 
of crimes was in the family injured by them; particularly in case of murder.! 
This brought deadly feuds amongst the people, which, in the German 
nations particularly, subsisted through several generations.’ But as a fruit- 


* Si quis terram defenderit testimonio provincie, &c. Leges Canuti, &c.; and sethe land gewerod 
hebbe be scyre gewitnesse.! 

t See, in Madox, the case in Bishop of Bathes Court. See also Brady 272, where the witnesses on one 
side offer to swear, or join battle with the other.’ 

! Parentibus occisi fiat emendatio vel guerra eorum portetur, unde Anglicé proverbium habetur, Bige 
spere of side, oththe ber. Eme lanceam a latere, aut fer. Leg. Edward. 12. 

The fines on the town or hundred. 

Parentes murdrati sex Marcas haberent. Rex quadraginta. [this different from the ancient usage, 
where the king had half.] Si parentes deessent, dominus ejus reciperet. Si dominum non haberet, filagus 
ejus, id est, fide cum eo ligatus. LL. Inz 75.* 


1 Burke abbreviates II Leges Caunti, 76 ((Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 146): ‘And he who, with the 
cognisance of the shire, has performed the services demanded from a land-owner on expeditions either 
by sea or by land shall hold <his land> unmolested by litigation during his life, and at his death shall 
have the right of disposing of it or giving it to whomsoever he prefers.’ 

2 Thomas Madox, Baronia Anglica: An History of Land Honors and Baronies and of Tenure in Capite, 
London, 1741, pp. 83—4 and note; see Robert Brady, A Complete History of England, London, 1685, pp. 
liii-liv, where the topic is dealt with in general terms. 

3 Leges Edwardi, 12 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 199): ‘Redress is made to the parents of the person 
killed or the penalty price exacted, whence comes the English proverb, Buy yourself a spear to wear at 
your side, or one you can carry. Buy a light spear for your side, or carry one.’ 

+ Leges Inae 75 deals with the same principle but not in these words. Burke quotes from Leges 
Edwardi, 15 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 199-200): ‘The parents of the murdered person receive six 
Marcas. The King receives forty.’ One Marcas was the value of an ox. The next sentences give the gist 
of Leges Edwardi, 35: ‘If there were no parents, the lord received the money. If he had no lord, his 
kinsman, that is a person bound to him in trust.’ 

5 Cf. Tacitus, Germania, xxi. 1: ‘Young people must take on the enmities as well as the friendships 


of their father and their relations.’ 
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less revenge could answer little purpose to the parties injured, and was 
ruinous to the publick peace, by the interposal of good offices they were 
prevailed upon to accept some composition in lieu of the blood of the 
aggressor, and peace was restored. The Saxon government did little more 
than act the part of arbitrator between the contending parties, exacted the 
payment of this composition, and reduced it to a certainty. However, the 
King, as the sovereign of all, and the Sheriff, as the judicial officer, had their 
share in those fines. This unwillingness to shed blood, which the Saxon 
customs gave rise to, the Christian religion confirmed. Yet was it not 
altogether so imperfect as to have no punishment adequate to those great 
delinquencies which tend entirely to overturn a state, publick robbery, 
murder of the lord.* 

As amongst the Anglo-Saxons government depended in some measure 
upon land property, it will not be amiss to say something upon their manner 
of holding and inheriting their lands. It must not be forgot that the 
Germans were of Scythian original, and had preserved that way of life, and 
those peculiar manners, which distinguished the parent nation. As the 
Scythians lived principally by pasturage and hunting, from the nature of 
that way of employment they were continually changing their habitations. 
But even in this case some small degree of agriculture was carried on; and 
therefore some sort of division of property became necessary. This division 
was made among each tribe by its proper chief. But their shares were 
allotted to the several individuals only for a year; lest they should come 
to attach themselves to any certain habitation; a settlement being wholly 
contrary to the genius of the Scythian manners. 


Campestres melius Scythe, 

Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
Vivunt et, rigidi Geta, 

Immetata quibus jugera liberas 

Fruges et Cererem ferunt, 

Nec cultura placet longior annua.* 


* Purveyance, vide Leges Canuti, 67.! 

Si quis intestatus ex hac vita decedat, sive sit per negligentiam ejus, sive per mortem subitaneam, tunc 
non assumat sibi dominus plus possessionis (zhta) ipsius quam justum armamentum; sed post mortem 
possessio (ahtgescyst) ejus quam justissime distribuatur uxori, et liberis, et propinquis cognatis, cuilibet 
pro dignitate que ad eum pertinet. Leges Canuti, 68.” 


' II Leges Canuti, 69. 

* Ibid. 68 (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 144): ‘If a man dies intestate, whether it be through negligence, 
or sudden death, then his lord will not take for himself more of the man’s goods than his just payment; 
but on his death his goods are to be distributed as fairly as possible to his wife, and children, and near 
relations, to each according to what befits their relationship.’ 

A Horace, Odes, III. xxiv. 9-14: ‘People of the Scythian plains whose carts carry their worldly 
possessions on their wanderings, as they always have done, have a better life; as do the stern Getae 
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This custom of an annual property probably continued amongst the 
Germans as long as they remained in their own country; but when their 
conquests carried them into other parts, another object, besides the pos- 
session of the land, arose, which obliged them to make a change in this 
particular. In the distribution of the conquered lands, the ancient pos- 
sessors of them became an object of consideration, and the management of 
these became one of the principal branches of their polity. It was expedient, 
towards holding them in perfect subjection, that they should be habituated 
to obey one person, and that a kind of cliental relation should be created 
between them; therefore the land with the slaves, and the people in a state 
next to slavery annexed to it, were bestowed for life in the general distri- 
bution. When life estates were once granted, it seemed a natural conse- 
quence, that inheritances should immediately supervene. When a durable 
connexion is created between a certain man, and a certain portion of land, 
by a possession for his whole life, and when his children have grown up and 
have been supported on that land, it seems so great an hardship to separate 
them, and to deprive thereby the family of all means of subsisting, that 
nothing could be more generally desired, nor more reasonably allowed, than 
an inheritance; and this reasonableness was strongly enforced by the great 
change wrought in their affairs, when life estates were granted. Whilst, 
according to the ancient custom, lands were only given for a year, there was 
a rotation so quick, that every family came in its turn to be easily provided 
for, and had not long to wait; but the children of a tenant for life, when they 
lost the benefit of their father’s possession, saw themselves as it were 
immured upon every side by the life estates, and perceived no reasonable 
hope of a provision from any new arrangement. These inheritances began 
very early in England; by a law of King Alfred, it appears that they were 
then of a very ancient establishment. And as such inheritances were in- 
tended for great stability, they fortified them by charters; and therefore they 
were called Bookland.' This was done with regard to the possessions of the 
better sort; the meaner, who were called ceorles, if they did not live in a 
dependance on some Thane, held their small portions of land as an inheri- 
tance likewise; not by charter, but by a sort of prescription: this was called 
Folkland. These estates of inheritance, both the greater and the meaner, 
were not fiefs; they were to all purposes allodial, and had hardly a single 
property of a feud; they descended equally to all the children, males and 


people whose unmarked acres bear crops and fruit for the whole people. They do not work the land for 
more than a year.’ 


1 Land held by charter; cf. Leges Alfredi, 41. 
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females, according to the custom of Gavelkind, a custom absolutely con- 
trary to the genius of the feudal tenure; and whenever estates were granted 
in the later Saxon times by the bounty of the Crown, with an intent that 
they should be inheritable, so far were they from being granted with the 
complicated load of all the feudal services annexed, that in all the charters 
of that kind which subsist, they are bestowed with a full power of alienation, 
et liberi ab omni seculari gravamine.' This was the general condition of those 
inheritances, which were derived from the right of original conquest, as well 
to all the soldiers, as to the leader; and these estates, as it is said, were not 
even forfeitable, no not for felony, as if that were in some sort the necessary 
consequence of an inheritable estate. So far were they from resembling a 
fief. But there were other possessions, which bore a nearer resemblance to 
fiefs, at least in their first feeble and infantile state of the tenure, than those 
inheritances, which were held by an absolute right in the proprietor. The 
great officers, who attended the court, commanded armies, or distributed 
justice, must necessarily be paid and supported; but in what manner could 
they be paid? In money they could not; because there was very little money 
then in Europe, and scarce any part of that little came into the Prince’s 
coffers. The only method of paying them was, by allotting lands for their 
subsistence whilst they remained in his service. For this reason, in the 
original distribution, vast tracts of land were left in the hands of the King. 
If any served the King in a military command, his land may be said to have 
been in some sort held by knight service. If the tenant was in an office about 
the King’s person, this gave rise to sergeantry; the persons, who cultivated 
his lands, may be considered as holding by socage. But the long train of 
services, that made afterwards the learning of the tenures, were then not 
thought of; because these feuds, if we may so call them, had not then come 
to be inheritances; which circumstance of inheritance gave rise to the whole 
feudal system. With the Anglo-Saxons, the feuds continued to the last but 
a sort of pay or salary of office. The Trinoda necessitas* so much spoken of, 
which was to attend the King in his expeditions, and to contribute to the 
building of bridges and repair of highways, never bound the lands by way of 
tenure, but as a political regulation, which equally affected every class and 
condition of men, and every species of possession. 

‘The manner of succeeding to lands in England at this period was, as we 
have observed, by Gavelkind; an equal distribution amongst the children, 


' And free from all secular complaint. 


is Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, ii. 102: the threefold duty of ‘repairing the 
highways, building castles, and repelling invasions’; also Reliquiae Spelmannianae, p. 17. 
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males and females. The ancient Northern nations had but an imperfect 
notion of political power. That the possessor of the land should be the 
governour of it was a simple idea; and their schemes extended but little 
further. It was not so in the Greek and Italian commonwealths. In those the 
property of the land was in all respects similar to that of goods, and had 
nothing of jurisdiction annexed to it; the Government there was a merely 
political institution. Amongst such a people the custom of distribution 
could be of no ill consequence, because it only affected property; but 
Gavelkind amongst the Saxons was very prejudicial; for as government was 
annexed to a certain possession in land, this possession, which was continu- 
ally changing, kept the government in a very fluctuating state; so that their 
civil polity had in it an essential evil, which contributed to the sickly 
condition, in which the Anglo-Saxon state always remained, as well as to its 
final dissolution. 


BOOK III. 
CHAPS 
View of the State of Europe at the time of the Norman Invasion. 


Before the period, of which we are going to treat, England was little known 
or considered in Europe. Their situation, their domestick calamities, and 
their ignorance, circumscribed the views and politicks of the English within 
the bounds of their own island. But the Norman conqueror threw down all 
these barriers. The English laws, manners, and maxims were suddenly 
changed; the scene was enlarged; and the communication with the rest of 
Europe being thus opened, has been preserved ever since in a continued 
series of wars and negotiations. That we may therefore enter more fully into 
the matters, which lie before us, it is necessary that we understand the state 
of the neighbouring Continent at the time when this Island first came to be 
interested in its affairs. 

The northern nations, who had overran the Roman Empire, were at 
first rather actuated by avarice than ambition, and were more intent upon 
plunder than conquest; they were carried beyond their original purposes, 
when they began to form regular governments, for which they had been 
prepared by no just ideas of legislation. For a long time, therefore, there was 
little of order in their affairs, or foresight in their designs. The Goths, the 
Burgundians, the Franks, the Vandals, the Suevi, after they had prevailed 
over the Roman Empire, by turns prevailed over each other in continual 
wars, which were carried on upon no principles of a determinate policy, 
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entered into upon motives of brutality and caprice, and ended as fortune 
and rude violence chanced to prevail. Tumult, anarchy, confusion over- 
spread the face of Europe; and an obscurity rests upon the transactions of 
that time, which suffers us to discover nothing but its extreme barbarity.! 

Before this cloud could be dispersed, the Sarazens, another body of 
barbarians from the South, animated by a fury not unlike that, which gave 
strength to the northern eruptions, but heightened by enthusiasm and 
regulated by subordination and an uniform policy, began to carry their 
arms, their manners and religion, into every part of the universe. Spain was 
entirely overwhelmed by the torrent of their armies; Italy and the Islands 
were harassed by their fleets, and all Europe alarmed by their vigorous and 
frequent enterprises. Italy, who had so long sat the mistress of the world, 
was by turns the slave of all nations; the possession of that fine country was 
hotly disputed between the Greek Emperour, and the Lombards; and it 
suffered infinitely by that contention. Germany, the parent of so many 
nations, was exhausted by the swarms she had sent abroad. 

However, in the midst of this chaos there were principles at work, which 
reduced things to a certain form, and gradually unfolded a system, in which 
the chief movers and main springs were the Papal, and the Imperial powers; 
the aggrandizement or diminution of which have been the drift of almost all 
the politicks, intrigues, and wars, which have employed and distracted 
Europe to this day. 

From Rome the whole Western world had received its Christianity; she 
was the asylum of what learning had escaped the general desolation; and 
even in her ruins she preserved something of the majesty of her ancient 
greatness. On these accounts she had a respect and a weight, which 
encreased every day amongst a simple religious people, who looked but a 
little way into the consequences of their actions. The rudeness of the world 
was very favourable for the establishment of an empire of opinion. The 
moderation, with which the Popes at first exerted this empire, made its 
growth unfelt until it could no longer be opposed. And the policy of later 
Popes, building on the piety of the first, continually encreased it; and they 
made use of every instrument but that of force. They employed equally the 
virtues and the crimes of the great; they favoured the lust of kings for 
absolute authority, and the desire of subjects for liberty; they provoked war 
and mediated peace, and took advantage of every turn in the minds of men, 
whether of a public or private nature, to extend their influence, and push 


' Cf. Vindication, p. 151, for a similar reading of the period. 
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their power, from ecclesiastical to civil; from subjection to independency; 
from independency to empire. 

France had many advantages over the other parts of Europe. The 
Sarazens had no permanent success in that country. The same hand, which 
expelled those invaders, deposed the last of a race of heavy and degenerate 
princes, more like Eastern monarchs than German leaders, and who had 
neither the force to repel the enemies of their kingdom, nor to assert their 
own sovereignty. This usurpation placed on the throne Princes of another 
character; Princes, who were obliged to supply their want of title by the 
vigour of their administration. The French monarch had need of some great 
and respected authority to throw a veil over his usurpation, and to sanctify 
his newly acquired power by those names and appearances, which are 
necessary to make it respectable to the people.! On the other hand, the 
Pope, who hated the Grecian empire, and equally feared the success of 
the Lombards, saw with joy this new star arise in the North, and gave it the 
sanction of his authority. Presently after he called it to his assistance. Pepin 
passed the Alps, relieved the Pope, and invested him with the dominion of 
a large country in the best part of Italy. 

Charlemagne pursued the course, which was marked out for him; and 
put an end to the Lombard kingdom, weakened by the policy of his father, 
and the enmity of the Popes, who never willingly saw a strong power in 
Italy.2 Then he received from the hand of the Pope the Imperial Crown, 
sanctified by the authority of the Holy See; and with it the title of Emperour 
of the Romans; a name venerable from the fame of the old empire, and 
which was supposed to carry great and unknown prerogatives; and thus the 
empire rose again out of its ruins in the West; and what is remarkable, by 
means of one of those nations, which had helped to destroy it. If we take in 
the conquests of Charlemagne, it was also very near as extensive as for- 
merly; though its constitution was altogether different, as being entirely on 
the northern model of government. 

From Charlemagne the Pope received in return an enlargement, and a 
confirmation of his new territory. Thus the Papal and Imperial powers 
mutually gave birth to each other. They continued for some ages, and in 
some measure, still continue, closely connected; with a variety of preten- 
sions upon each other, and on the rest of Europe. 


| King Pepin (714-68), father of Charlemagne, became king of France after deposing Childeric; he 
came to the help of Pope Stephen III against the Lombards in Italy in 754. 
2 Charlemagne succeeded Pepin. In response to a call from Pope Adrian I he defeated the Lombards. 


He was crowned Emperor of the Romans by Pope Leo III in 800. 
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Though the Imperial power had its origin in France, it was soon divided 
into two branches, the Gallick, and the German. The latter alone supported 
the title of Empire; but the power being weakened by this division, the 
Papal pretensions had the greater weight. The Pope, because he first re- 
vived the Imperial dignity, claimed a right of disposing of it, or at least of 
giving validity to the election of the Emperour. The Emperour, on the other 
hand, remembering the rights of those Sovereigns, whose title he bore, and 
how lately the power, which insulted him with such demands, had arisen 
from the bounty of his predecessors, claimed the same privileges in the 
election of a Pope. The claims of both were somewhat plausible; and they 
were supported, the one by force of arms, and the other by ecclesiastical 
influence; powers, which in those days were very nearly balanced. Italy was 
the theatre, upon which this prize was disputed. In every city the parties in 
favour of each of the opponents were not far from an equality in their 
numbers and strength. Whilst these parties disagreed in the choice of a 
master, by contending for a choice in their subjection, they grew impercep- 
tibly into freedom, and passed through the medium of faction and anarchy 
into regular commonwealths. Thus arose the republicks of Venice, of 
Genoa, of Florence, Sienna, and Pisa, and several others. These cities, 
established in this freedom, turned the frugal and ingenious spirit con- 
tracted in such communities to navigation and traffick; and pursuing them 
with skill and vigour, whilst commerce was neglected and despised by the 
rustick gentry of the martial governments, they grew to a considerable 
degree of wealth, power, and civility. 

The Danes, who in this latter time preserved the spirit and the numbers 
of the ancient Gothick people, had seated themselves in England, in the 
Low Countries, and in Normandy. They passed from thence to the 
Southern part of Europe, and in this romantick age gave rise in Sicily and 
Naples to a new kingdom, and a new line of Princes. 

All the kingdoms on the Continent of Europe were governed nearly in 
the same form; from whence arose a great similitude in the manners of their 
inhabitants. The feodal discipline extended itself every where, and influ- 
enced the conduct of the Courts, and the manners of the people, with its 
own irregular martial spirit. Subjects under the complicated laws of a 
various and rigorous servitude exercised all the prerogatives of sovereign 
power. They distributed justice, they made war and peace at pleasure. The 
Sovereign, with great pretensions, had but little power; he was only a 
greater lord, among great lords, who profited of the differences of his peers: 
therefore no steady plan could be well pursued either in war or peace. This 
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day a Prince seemed irresistible at the head of his numerous vassals, because 
their duty obliged them to war, and they performed this duty with pleasure. 
The next day saw this formidable power vanish like a dream; because this 
fierce undisciplined people had no patience, and the time of the feudal 
service was contained within very narrow limits. It was therefore easy 
to find a number of persons at all times ready to follow any standard, but 
it was hard to compleat a considerable design, which required a regular 
and continued movement. This enterprising disposition in the gentry 
was very general, because they had little occupation or pleasure but in war; 
and the greatest rewards did then attend personal valour and prowess. 
All, that professed arms, became in some sort on an equality. A Knight was 
the peer of a King; and men had been used to see the bravery of private 
persons opening a road to that dignity. The temerity of adventurers was 
much justified by the ill order of every state, which left it a prey to almost 
any, who should attack it with sufficient vigour. Thus little checked by any 
superiour power, full of fire, impetuosity and ignorance, they longed to 
signalize themselves, wherever an honourable danger called them; and 
wherever that invited, they did not weigh very deliberately the probability 
of success. 

The knowledge of this general disposition in the minds of men will 
naturally remove a great deal of our wonder at seeing an attempt founded on 
such slender appearances of right, and supported by a power so little 
proportioned to the undertaking as that of William, so warmly embraced 
and so generally followed, not only by his own subjects, but by all the 
neighbouring potentates. The Counts of Anjou, Bretagne, Ponthieu, 
Boulogne and Poittu, sovereign Princes; adventurers from every quarter of 
France, the Netherlands, and the remotest parts of Germany, laying aside 
their jealousies and enmities to one another, as well as to William, ran with 
an inconceivable ardour into this enterprise; captivated with the splendour 
of the object, which obliterated all thoughts of the uncertainty of the event. 
William kept up this fervour by promises of large territories to all his allies 
and associates in the country to be reduced by their united efforts. But after 
all it became equally necessary to reconcile to his enterprise the three great 
powers, of whom we have just spoken, whose disposition must have had the 
most influence on his affairs. 

His feudal lord the King of France was bound by his most obvious 
interests to oppose the further aggrandizement of one already too potent 
for a vassal; but the King of France was then a minor; and Baldwin Earl 
of Flanders, whose daughter William had married, was regent of the 
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kingdom.! This circumstance rendered the remonstrance of the French 
council against his design of no effect; indeed the opposition of the council 
itself was faint; the idea of having a King under vassalage to their crown 
might have dazzled the more superficial courtiers; whilst those, who 
thought more deeply, were unwilling to discourage an enterprize, which 
they believed would probably end in the ruin of the undertaker. The 
Emperour was in his minority, as well as the King of France;’ but by what 
arts the Duke prevailed upon the Imperial council to declare in his favour, 
whether or no by an idea of creating a balance to the power of France, if we 
can imagine that any such idea then subsisted, is altogether uncertain; but 
it is certain that he obtained leave for the vassals of the Empire to engage in 
his service, and that he made use of this permission. The Pope’s consent 
was obtained with still less difficulty. William had shewn himself in many 
instances a friend to the church, and a favourer of the clergy. On this 
occasion he promised to improve those happy beginnings in proportion to 
the means he should acquire by the favour of the Holy See; it is said that he 
even proposed to hold his new kingdom as a fief from Rome.* The Pope, 
therefore, entered heartily into his interests; he excommunicated all those 
that should oppose his enterprise, and sent him, as a means of ensuring 
success, a consecrated banner. 


CHAP. I. 
Reign of William the Conqueror. 


After the battle of Hastings, the taking of Dover, the surrender of London, 
and the submission of the principal nobility, William had nothing left but to 
order in the best manner the kingdom he had so happily acquired. Soon 
after his coronation, fearing the sudden and ungoverned motions of so great 
a city new to subjection, he left London until a strong citadel could be raised 
to overawe the people. This was built where the Tower of London now 
stands. Not content with this, he built three other strong castles, in situ- 
ations as advantageously chosen, at Norwich, at Winchester, and at 
Hereford, securing not only the heart of affairs, but binding down the 
extreme parts of the kingdom. And as he observed, from his own experi- 


' Baldwin was regent of France from 1060 to 1066 while King Philip I (1052-1108) was still a minor. 
Baldwin’s daughter Matilda (d. 1083) had married William in 1053; cf. Malmesbury, p. 265. 

* Henry IV of Germany (1050-1106) became emperor in 1056. 

* Pope Alexander II approved William’s campaign on the advice of Archdeacon Hildebrand. later 
Pope Gregory VII. 


* Cf. Rapin, History of England, ii. 104: “’Tis said, he made a Promise of Holding the Kingdom of 
England of the Apostolick See.’ 
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ence, the want of fortresses in England, he resolved fully to supply that 
defect, and guard the kingdom both against internal and foreign enemies. 
But he fortified his throne yet more strongly by the policy of good govern- 
ment. ‘To London he confirmed by charter the liberties it had enjoyed 
under the Saxon kings; and endeavoured to fix the affections of the English 
in general, by governing them with equity according to their ancient laws, 
by treating them on all occasions with the most engaging deportment. He 
set up no pretences, which arose from absolute conquest. He confirmed 
their estates to all those, who had not appeared in arms against him, and 
seemed not to aim at subjecting the English to the Normans, but to unite 
the two nations under the wings of a common parental care. If the Normans 
received estates and held lucrative offices, and were raised by wealthy 
matches in England, some of the English were enriched with lands and 
dignities, and taken into considerable families in Normandy. But the king’s 
principal regards were shewed to those, by whose bravery he had attained 
his greatness. To some he bestowed the forfeited estates, which were many 
and great, of Harold’s adherents; others he satisfied from the treasures his 
rival had amassed; and the rest, quartered upon wealthy monasteries, relied 
patiently on the promises of one, whose performances had hitherto gone 
hand in hand with his power. There was another circumstance, which 
conduced much to the maintaining, as well as to the making, his conquest. 
The posterity of the Danes, who had finally reduced England under Canute 
the Great, were still very numerous in that kingdom, and in general not well 
liked by, nor well affected to, the old Anglo-Saxon inhabitants. William 
wisely took advantage of this enmity between the two sorts of inhabitants, 
and the alliance of blood, which was between them and his subjects. In the 
body of laws, which he published, he insists strongly on this kindred, and 
declares, that the Normans and Danes ought to be as sworn brothers against 
all men: a policy, which probably united these people to him; or at least so 
confirmed the ancient jealousy, which subsisted between them and the 
original English, as to hinder any cordial union against his interests. 
When the king had thus settled his acquisitions by all the methods of 
force and policy, he thought it expedient to visit his patrimonial territory, 
which, with regard to its internal state, and the jealousies, which his ad- 
ditional greatness revived in many of the bordering princes, was critically 
situated. He appointed to the regency in his absence his brother Odo, an 
ecclesiastick, whom he had made bishop of Bayeaux in France, and Earl of 
Kent, with great power and pre-eminence in England; a man bold, fierce, 
ambitious, full of craft, imperious, and without faith, but well versed in all 
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affairs, vigilant and courageous.' To him he joined William Fitz-Auber, his 
justiciary, a person of consummate prudence and great integrity.” But not 
depending on this disposition, to secure his conquest as well as to display its 
importance abroad, under a pretence of honour, he carried with him all the 
chiefs of the English nobility, the popular Earls Edwin and Morca, and 
what was of most importance, Edgar Atheling, the last branch of the royal 
stock of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and infinitely dear to all the people.’ 

The king managed his affairs abroad with great address, and covered all 
his negotiations for the security of his Norman dominions, under the mag- 
nificence of continual feasting, and unremitted diversion, which, without an 
appearance of design, displayed his wealth and power, and by that means 
facilitated his measures. But whilst he was thus employed, his absence from 
England gave an opportunity to several humours to break out, which the 
late change had bred, but which the amazement likewise produced by that 
violent change and the presence of their conqueror, wise, vigilant and 
severe, had hitherto repressed. The ancient line of their kings displaced; the 
only thread, on which it hung, carried out of the kingdom, and ready to be 
cut off by the jealousy of a merciless usurper; their liberties none by being 
precarious, and the daily insolencies and rapine of the Normans intolerable; 
these discontents were encreased by the tyranny and rapaciousness of the 
regent; and they were fomented from abroad by Eustace, Count of 
Bologne;* but the people, though ready to rise in all parts, were destitute of 
leaders; and the insurrections actually made were not carried on in concert, 
nor directed to any determinate object. So that the king, returning speedily, 
and exerting himself every where with great vigour, in a short time dissi- 
pated these ill-formed projects. However, so general a dislike to William’s 
government had appeared on this occasion, that he became in his turn 
disgusted with his subjects, and began to change his maxims of rule to a 
rigour, which was more conformable to his advanced age, and the sternness 
of his natural temper. He resolved, since he could not gain the affections of 
his subjects, to find such matter for their hatred as might weaken them, and 
fortify his own authority against the enterprises, which that hatred might 


' Burke’s character of Bishop Odo (d. 1097) summarizes Malmesbury, pp. 327-8. Odo may have 
commissioned the Bayeux tapestry while in Kent. 

* William Fitz-Auber, Fitzosbern (d. 1071), is said to have inspired William to invade England 
(Malmesbury, p. 288). 

* William returned to Normandy in 1067. Earls Edwin of Mercia and Morcar of Northumbria were 
brothers (fl. 1066) with popular support in the north of England; Edgar Atheling, heir to Edward the 
Confessor, had been prevented by William from taking the crown. Cf. Pp. 430 and 476. 

* Eustace, Count of Boulogne (d. c. 1087), unhappy with his rewards for fighting for William at 
Hastings, led an attack on the garrison at Dover in 1067 (Ordericus Vitalis, ii. ro—12). 
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occasion. He revived the tribute of Danegelt, so odious from its original 
cause, and that of its revival, which he caused to be strictly levied through- 
out the kingdom.' He erected castles at Nottingham, at Warwick, and at 
York, and filled them with Norman garrisons; he entered into a stricter 
inquisition for the discovery of the estates forfeited on his coming in; paying 
no regard to the privileges of the ecclesiasticks, he seized upon the treas- 
ures, which, as in an inviolable asylum, the unfortunate adherents to Harold 
had deposited in monasteries. At the same time he entered into a resolution 
of deposing all the English bishops, on none of whom he could rely, and 
filling their places with Normans. But he mitigated the rigour of these 
proceedings by the wise choice he made in filling the places of those, whom 
he had deposed; and gave by that means these violent changes the air rather 
of reformation than oppression. He began with Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A Synod was called, in which for the first time in England the 
Pope’s Legate a Latere is said to have presided. In this Council, Stigand, for 
simony and for other crimes, of which it is easy to convict those, who are out 
of favour, was solemnly degraded from his dignity.” The king filled his place 
with Lancfranc, an Italian.’ By his whole conduct he appeared resolved to 
reduce his subjects of all orders to the most perfect obedience. 

The people loaded with new taxes, the nobility degraded and threatened, 
the clergy deprived of their immunities and influence, joined in one voice of 
discontent; and stimulated each other to the most desperate resolutions. 
The king was not unapprized of these motions, nor negligent of them. It is 
thought he meditated to free himself from much of his uneasiness, by 
seizing those men, on whom the nation in its distresses used to cast its eyes 
for relief. But whilst he digested these measures, Edgar Atheling, Edwin 
and Morcar, Waltheof the son of Seward, and several others, eluded his 
vigilance, and escaped into Scotland, where they were received with open 
arms by King Malcolm. The Scottish monarch, on this occasion, married 
the sister of Edgar; and this match engaged him more closely to the ac- 
complishment of what his gratitude to the Saxon kings and the rules of good 
policy had before inclined him.* He entered at last into the cause of his 
brother in law and the distressed English; he persuaded the king of Den- 


1 Saxon Chronicle, 1067, Hoveden, p. 450. 

2 Stigand (d. 1070), appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in 1052 by Edward the Confessor, sup- 
ported the claim of Atheling to the crown; he was removed from office by the synod and confined at 
Winchester until his death (Hoveden, p. 453). om . 

3 Lanfranc (c. 1005-89), who had helped procure a dispensation for William’s marriage, became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1070. He was born in Pavia, Italy. 

+ Malmesbury, p. 282; Malcolm III of Scotland (c. 1031-93) married Margaret (c. 1045-93). 
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mark to enter into the same measures, who agreed to invade England with 
a flcet of a thousand ships. Drone, an Irish king, declared in their favour, 
and supplied the sons of Earl Goodwin with vessels and men, with which 
they held the English coast in continual alarms.’ 

Whilst the forces of this powerful confederacy were collecting on all 
sides, and prepared to enter England, equal dangers threatened from within 
the kingdom. Edric the Forester,” a very brave and popular Saxon, took up 
arms in the counties of Hereford and Salop, the country of the ancient 
Silures, and inhabited by the same warlike and untameable race of men. 
The Welsh strengthened him with their forces, and Cheshire joined in the 
revolt. Hereward le Wake, one of the most brave and indefatigable soldiers 
of his time, rushed with a numerous band of fugitives and outlaws from the 
fens of Lincoln and the Isle of Ely; from whence, protected by the situation 
of the place, he had for some time carried on an irregular war against the 
Normans.’ The sons of Goodwin landed with a strong body in the West; the 
fire of rebellion ran through the kingdom; Cornwal, Devon, Dorset, at once 
threw off the yoke. Daily skirmishes were fought in every part of the 
kingdom with various success, and with great bloodshed. The Normans 
retreated to their castles, which the English had rarely skill or patience to 
master; out of these they sallied from time to time, and asserted their 
dominion. The conquered English for a moment resumed their spirit; the 
forests and morasses, with which this Island then abounded, served them 
for fortifications, and their hatred to the Normans stood in the place of 
discipline; each man, exasperated by his own wrongs, avenged them in his 
own manner: every thing was full of blood and violence. Murders, 
burnings, rapine, and confusion overspread the whole kingdom. During 
these distractions, several of the Normans quitted the country, and gave up 
their possessions, which they thought not worth holding in continual 
horrour and danger. In the midst of this scene of disorder, the King alone 
was present to himself and to his affairs. He first collected all the forces, on 
whom he could depend within the kingdom, and called powerful succours 
from Normandy. Then he sent a strong body to repress the commotions in 
the West; but he reserved the greatest force, and his own presence against 
the greatest danger, which menaced from the North. The Scots had pen- 


' Harold’s sons sought protection from King Diarmid (d. 1069) in Ireland; they made unsuccessful 
attacks on the west coast of England in 1068 and 1069. 


* Edric (fl. 1067), called the ‘Forester’ by the Normans. 


, : : : 
Hereward (fl. 1070), an outlaw commanding his own army, acquired the name Hereward the Wake 
as a result of this incident. 
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etrated as far as Durham; they had taken the castle, and put the garrison to 
the sword. A like fate attended York from the Danes, who had entered the 
Humber with a formidable fleet. They put this city into the hands of the 
English malecontents, and thereby influenced all the northern counties in 
their favour.' William, when he first perceived the gathering of the storm, 
endeavoured, and with some success, to break the force of the principal 
blow, by a correspondence at the Court of Denmark; and now he entirely 
blunted the weapon, by corrupting, with a considerable sum, the Danish 
general.” It was agreed, to gratify that piratical nation, that they should 
plunder some part of the coast, and depart without further disturbance. By 
this negotiation, the king was enabled to march with an undissipated force 
against the Scots, and the principal body of the English. Every thing 
yielded. The Scots retired into their own country. Some of the most ob- 
noxious of the English fled along with them. One desperate party, under the 
brave Waltheof, threw themselves into York, and ventured alone to resist 
his victorious army. William pressed the siege with vigour; and, notwith- 
standing the prudent dispositions of Waltheof, and the prodigies of valour 
he displayed in its defence, standing alone in the breach, and maintaining 
his ground gallantly and successfully, the place was at last reduced by 
famine.’ The King left his enemies no time to recover this disaster; he 
followed his blow, and drove all, who adhered to Edgar Atheling, out of all 
the countries northward of the Humber. This tract he resolved entirely 
to depopulate, influenced by revenge, and by distrust of the inhabitants, and 
partly with a view of opposing an hideous desart of 60 miles in extent, as an 
impregnable barrier against all attempts of the Scots in favour of his disaf- 
fected subjects. The execution of this barbarous project was attended with 
all the havock and desolation, that it seemed to threaten: one hundred 
thousand are said to have perished by cold, penury, and disease.* The 
ground lay untilled throughout that whole space for upwards of nine years. 
Many of the inhabitants both of this and all other parts of England, fled 
into Scotland; but they were so received by King Malcolm, as to forget that 
they had lost their country. This wise monarch gladly seized so fair an 
opportunity, by the exertion of a benevolent policy, to people his do- 
minions, and to improve his native subjects. He received the English 


' Saxon Chronicle, 1070. 
2 Earl Osbeorn commander of the Danish fleet. The payment is referred to in e.g. Tyrrell, General 


History of England, ii, Bk. 1, 23, Rapin, History of England, ui. 251. 
3 Waltheof (d. 1076), Earl of Northumberland (Saxon Chronicle, 1069, Malmesbury, p. 286). 
+ Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 28. 
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nobility according to their rank; he promoted them to offices according to 
their merit; and enriched them by considerable estates from his own de- 
mesne. From these noble refugees several considerable families in Scotland 
are descended. 

William, on the other hand, amidst all the excesses, which the insolence 
of victory, and the cruel precautions of usurped authority could make 
him commit, gave many striking examples of moderation and greatness of 
mind. He pardoned Waltheof, whose bravery he did not the less admire, 
because it was exerted against himself. He restored him to his ancient 
honours and estates; and thinking his family strengthened by the acquisi- 
tion of a gallant man, he bestowed upon him his niece Judith in marriage. 
On Edric the Forester, who lay under his sword, in the same generous 
manner he not only bestowed his life, but honoured it with an addition of 
dignity.! 

The king, having thus by the most politick and the most courageous 
measures, by art, by force, by severity, and by clemency, dispelled those 
clouds, which had gathered from every quarter to overwhelm him, re- 
turned triumphant to Winchester; where, as if he had newly acquired the 
kingdom, he was crowned with great solemnity.” After this, he proceeded to 
execute the plan, he had long proposed, of modelling the state according 
to his own pleasure, and of fixing his authority upon an immoveable 
foundation. 

There were few of the English, who in the late disturbances had not 
either been active against the Normans, or shewn great disinclination to 
them. Upon some right, or some pretence, the greatest part of their lands 
were adjudged to be forfeited. William gave these lands to Normans to be 
held by the tenure of knight service, according to the law, which modified 
that service in all parts of Europe. These people he chose, because he 
judged they must be faithful to the interest, on which they depended; and 
this tenure he chose because it raised an army without expense; called it 
forth at the least warning; and seemed to secure the fidelity of the vassal, by 
the multiplied ties of those services, which were inseparably annexed to it. 
In the establishment of these tenures, William only copied the practice, 
which was now become very general. One fault, however, he seems to have 
committed in this distribution; the immediate vassals of the crown were too 
few: the tenants in capite at the end of this reign did not exceed seven 


' Edric, implicated in the death of Robert of Comines in 1069, was pardoned and given an earldom. 
* Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 31. 
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hundred;' the eyes of the subject met too many great objects in the state, 
besides the state itself; and the dependance of the inferiour people was 
weakened by the interposal of another authority between them and the 
crown; and this without being at all serviceable to liberty. The ill conse- 
quence of this was not so obvious, whilst the dread of the English made a 
good correspondence between the sovereign and the great vassals absolutely 
necessary; but it afterwards appeared, and in a light very offensive to the 
power of our kings. 

As there is nothing of more consequence in a state than the ecclesiastical 
establishment, there was nothing, to which this vigilant prince gave more of 
his attention. If he owed his own power to the influence of the clergy, it 
convinced him how necessary it was to prevent that engine from being 
employed in its turn against himself. He observed that, besides the influ- 
ence they derived from their character, they had a vast portion of that 
power, which always attends property. Of about 60,000 knight’s fees, which 
England was then judged to contain, 28,000 were in the hands of the clergy; 
and these they held discharged of all taxes, and free from every burthen of 
civil or military service; a constitution undoubtedly no less prejudicial to 
the authority of the state, than detrimental to the strength of the nation, 
deprived of so much revenue, so many soldiers, and of numberless exertions 
of art and industry, which were stifled by holding a third of the soil in dead 
hands out of all possibility of circulation. William in a good measure re- 
medied these evils, but with the great offence of all the ecclesiastick orders. 
At the same time that he subjected the church lands to military service, he 
obliged each monastery and bishoprick to the support of soldiers, in propor- 
tion to the number of knight’s fees, that they possessed. No less jealous was 
he of the papal pretensions, which, having favoured so long as they served 
him as the instruments of his ambition, he afterwards kept within very 
narrow bounds. He suffered no communication with Rome but by his 
knowledge and approbation. He had a bold and ambitious Pope to deal with, 
who yet never proceeded to extremities with, nor gained one advantage over 
William during his whole reign;’ although he had by an express law re- 
served to himself a sort of right in approving the Pope chosen, by forbid- 
ding his subjects to yield obedience to any, whose right the king had not 
acknowledged.* 


1 Cf. Hume, History of England, i. 211: ‘The whole kingdom contained about seven hundred chief 
tenants.’ These were tenants-in-chief or barons whose service to the king depended on the amount of 
land they held. 2 Pope Gregory VII reigned from 1073 to 1085. 

3 Eadmer, Historia novorum in Anglia, trans. Geoffrey Bosanquet, London, 1964, p. 10. 
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To form a just idea of the power and greatness of this king, it will be 
convenient to take a view of his revenue. And I the rather chuse to dwell a 
little upon this article, as nothing extends to so many objects as the publick 
finances; and consequently nothing puts in a clearer or more decisive light 
the manners of the people, and the form, as well as the powers, of govern- 
ment at any period. 

The first part of this consisted of the demesne. The lands of the crown 
were, even before the conquest, very extensive. The forfeitures consequent 
to that great change had considerably increased them. It appears from the 
record of Domesday, that the king retained in his own hands no fewer than 
1,400 manors.! This alone was a royal revenue. However, great as it really 
was, it has been exaggerated beyond all reason. Ordericus Vitalis, a writer 
almost cotemporary, asserts, that this branch alone produced a thousand 
pounds a day;* which valuing the pound as it was then estimated, at a real 
pound of silver, and then allowing for the difference in value since that 
time, it will make near 12 millions of our money. This account, coming 
from such an authority, has been copied without examination by all the 
succeeding historians. If we were to admit the truth of it, we must entirely 
change our ideas concerning the quantity of money, which then circulated 
in Europe. And it is a matter altogether monstrous and incredible, in an age 
when there was little traffick in this nation; and the traffick of all nations 
circulated but little real coin; when the tenants paid the greatest part of their 
rents in kind; and when it may be greatly doubted whether there was so 
much current money in the nation, as is said to have come into the king’s 
coffers from this one branch of his revenue only. For it amounts to a twelfth 
part of all the circulating species, which a trade, so infinitely more extensive, 
has derived from sources so infinitely more exuberant to this wealthy 
nation, in this improved age. Neither must we think, that the whole revenue 
of this prince ever rose to such a sum. The great fountain, which fed his 
treasury, must have been Danegelt, which, upon any reasonable calculation, 
could not possibly exceed 120,000 pounds of our money, if it ever reached 
that sum. William was observed to be a great hoarder, and very avaricious; 
his army was maintained without any expense to him; his demesne sup- 
ported his household; neither his necessary, nor his voluntary expenses 


* Thave known myself great mistakes in calculation by computing, as the produce of every day in the 
year, that of one extraordinary day.? 


' Hume puts the figure at 1422 (History of England, i. 230). 


> Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 50. Hume criticized Vitalis on the same grounds (History of England, i. 230). 
+ E.g. Malmesbury, p. 309. 
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were considerable. Yet the effects of many years scraping and hoarding left 
at his death but 60,000 pounds, not the sixth part of one year’s income, 
according to this account, of one branch of his revenue: and this was then 
esteemed a vast treasure. Edgar Atheling, on being reconciled to the king, 
was allowed a mark a day for his expenses, and he was thought to be allowed 
sufficiently; though he received it in some sort as an equivalent for his right 
to the crown. I venture on this digression, because writers in an ignorant 
age, making guesses at random, impose on more enlightened times, and 
affect by their mistakes many of our reasonings on affairs of consequence; 
and it is the errour of all ignorant people, to rate unknown times, distances, 
and sums, very far beyond their real extent. There is even something 
childish and whimsical in computing this revenue, as the original author has 
done, at so much a day. For my part, I do not imagine it so difficult to come 
at a pretty accurate decision of the truth or falshood of this story. 

The above-mentioned manors are charged with rents, from five to an 
hundred pounds each. The greatest number of those I have seen in print are 
under fifty; so that we may safely take that number as a just medium; and 
then the whole amount of the demesne rents will be 70,000 pounds, or 
210,000 of our money. This, though almost a fourth less than the sum stated 
by Vitalis, still seems a great deal too high, if we should suppose the whole 
sum, as that author does, to be paid in money, and that money to be 
reckoned by real pounds of silver. But we must observe, that, when sums of 
money are set down in old laws and records, the interpretation of those 
words, pounds and shillings, is for the most part oxen, sheep, corn and 
provision. When real coin money was to be paid, it was called white money, 
or argentum album, and was only in a certain stipulated proportion to what 
was rendered in kind; and that proportion generally very low. This method 
of paying rent, though it entirely overturns the prodigious idea of that 
monarch’s pecuniary wealth, was far from being less conducive to his 
greatness. It enabled him to feed a multitude of people; one of the surest and 
largest sources of influence, and which always outbuys money in the traffick 
of affections. This revenue, which was the chief support of the dignity of 
our Saxon kings, was considerably increased by the revival of Danegelt, of 
the imposition of which we have already spoken, and which is supposed to 
have produced an annual income of 40,000 pounds of money as then valued. 

The next branch of this king’s revenue were the feudal duties, by him 
first introduced into England; namely, ward, marriage, relief, and aids. By 
the first, the heir of every tenant, who held immediately from the crown, 
during his minority was in ward for his body and his land to the king; so that 
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he had the formation of his mind at that early and ductile age to mould to 
his own purposes, and the entire profits of his estate, either to augment his 
demesne, or to gratify his dependents. And as we have already seen how 
many and how vast estates, or rather princely possessions, were then held 
immediately of the crown, we may comprehend how important an article 
this must have been. 

Though the heir had attained his age before the death of his ancestor, yet 
the king intruded between him and his inheritance; and obliged him to 
redeem, or as the term then was, to relieve it. The quantity of this relief was 
generally pretty much at the king’s discretion; and often amounted to a very 
great sum. 

But the king’s demands on his rents in chief were not yet satisfied. He 
had a right and interest in the marriage of heirs, both males and females, 
virgins and widows; and either bestowed them at pleasure on his favourites, 
or sold them to the best bidder. The king received for the sale of one heiress 
the sum of £.20,000.' or £.60,000. of our present money; and this at a 
period, when the chief estates were much reduced. And from hence was 
derived a great source of revenue, if this right were sold; of influence and 
attachment, if bestowed. 

Under the same head of feudal duties were the casual aids to knight his 
eldest son, and marry his eldest daughter. These duties could be paid but 
once, and, though not considerable, eased him in these articles of expenses. 

After the feudal duties, rather in the order than in point of value, was the 
profit, which arose from the sale of justice. No man could then sue in the 
king’s court by a common or publick right, or without paying largely for it; 
sometimes the third, and sometimes even half, the value of the estate or 
debt sued for. These presents were called oblations; and the records preced- 
ing Magna Charta, and for some time after, are full of them. And, as the 
king thought fit, this must have added greatly to his power or wealth, or 
indeed to both. 

The fines and amercements were another branch; and this, at a time 
when disorders abounded, and almost every disorder was punished by a 
fine, was a much greater article than at first could readily be imagined; 
especially when we consider that there were no limitations in this point but 


: This may be a reference to the notorious 20,000 marks owed to King John by Geoffrey of 
Mandeville on his marriage to Isabel, Countess of Gloucester, in 1214 (cf. Austin L. Poole, Obligations 
of Society in the XII and XIII Centuries, Oxford, 1946, p. 97). Burke appears to apply evidence of the 


king’s finances from the rath and 13th cents. to feudal practices introduced by William in the eleventh 
century. 
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the king’s mercy, particularly in all offences relating to the forest, which 
were of various kinds, and very strictly enquired into. The sale of offices 
was not less considerable. It appears that all offices, at that time, were, or 
might be, legally and publickly sold; that the king had many and very rich 
employments in his gift, and, though it may appear strange, not inferiour to, 
if they did not exceed in number and consequence, those of our present 
establishment. At one time the great seal was sold for 3,000 marks. The 
office of Sheriff was then very lucrative; this charge was almost always sold. 
Sometimes a county paid a sum to the king, that he might appoint a Sheriff, 
whom they liked; sometimes they paid as largely to prevent him from 
appointing a person disagreeable to them: and thus the king had often, from 
the same office, a double profit in refusing one candidate, and approving the 
other. If some offices were advantageous, others were burthensome; and the 
king had the right, or was at least in the unquestioned practice of forcing his 
subjects to accept these employments, or to pay for their immunity; by 
which means he could either punish his enemies, or augment his wealth, as 
his avarice or his resentments prevailed. 

The greatest part of the cities and trading towns were under his particu- 
lar jurisdiction, and indeed in a state not far removed from slavery. On these 
he laid a sort of imposition at such a time, and in such a proportion, as he 
thought fit. This was called a talliage. If the towns did not forthwith pay the 
sum, at which they were rated, it was not unusual, for their punishment, to 
double the exaction, and to proceed in levying it by nearly the same meth- 
ods, and in the same manner now used to raise a contribution in an enemies’ 
country. 

But the Jews were a fund almost inexhaustible.! They were slaves to the 
king in the strictest sense; insomuch that, besides the various talliages and 
fines extorted from them, none succeeded to the inheritance of his father 
without the king’s licence, and an heavy composition. He sometimes even 
made over a wealthy Jew as a provision to some of his favourites for life. 
They are almost the only persons, who exercised usury, and thus drew to 
themselves the odium and wealth of the whole kingdom; but they were only 
a canal, through which it passed to the royal treasury. And nothing could be 
more pleasing and popular than such exactions; the people rejoiced when 
they saw the Jews plundered, not considering that they were a sort of agents 
for the crown, who, in proportion to the heavy taxes they paid, were obliged 


1 Cf. Leges Edwardi, 29, ‘De Judais’ (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 230): ‘The Jews and everything they 
have belong to the king.’ 
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to advance the terms, and enforce with greater severity the execution, of 
their usurious contracts. Through them almost the whole body of the 
nobility were in debt to the king; and when he thought proper to confiscate 
the effects of the Jews, the securities passed into his hands; and by this 
means he must have possessed one of the strongest and most terrible 
instruments of authority, that could possibly be devised, and the best 
calculated to keep the people in an abject and slavish dependence. 

The last general head of his revenue were the customs, prisages, and 
other impositions upon trade. Though the revenue arising from traffick, in 
this rude period, was much limited by the then smallness of its object, this 
was compensated by the weight and variety of the exactions levied by an 
occasional exertion of arbitrary power, or the more uniform system of 
hereditary tyranny. Trade was restrained, or the privilege granted, on the 
payment of tolls, passages, paages, pontages and innumerable other vex- 
atious imposts, of which only the barbarous and almost unintelligible names 
subsist at this day. 

These were the most constant and regular branches of the revenue. But 
there were other ways innumerable, by which money, or an equivalent in 
cattle, poultry, horses, hawks, and dogs, accrued to the Exchequer. The 
king’s interposition in marriages, even where there was no pretence from 
tenure, was frequently bought; as well as in other negotiations of less 
moment, for composing of quarrels, and the like; and indeed some appear 
on the records of so strange and even ludicrous a nature, that it would not 
be excusable to mention them, if they did not help to shew from how many 
minute sources this revenue was fed, and how the king’s power descended 
to the most inconsiderable actions of private life.* It is not easy to penetrate 
into the true meaning of all these particulars; but they equally suffice to 
shew the character of government in those times. A prince, furnished with 
so many means of distressing enemies, and gratifying friends, and possessed 
of so ample a revenue entirely independent of the affections of his subjects, 
must have been very absolute in substance and effect, whatever might have 
been the external forms of government. 


* The Bishop of Winchester fined for not putting the king in mind to give a girdle to the Countess 
of Albemarle.—Robertus de Vallibus debet quinque optimos Pallfridos ut rex taceret de uxore Henrici 
Pinel._—The wife of Hugh De Nevil fined in two hundred hens, that she might lye with her husband for 
one night;—another, that he might rise from his infirmity;—a third, that he might eat.! 


' Examples of fines in the time of King John from T. Madox, The History and Antiquities of the Kings 


of England, In Two Periods, London, 1711, p. 326. Burke again cites the case of Joanna, first wife of Hugh 
de Neville (d. 1222), in Thoughts on the Present Discontents; see vol. ii, p. 257. 
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For the regulation of all these revenues, and for determining all ques- 
tions, which concerned them, a court was appointed upon the model of a 
court of the same nature, said to be of ancient use in Normandy, and called 
the Exchequer.' 

‘There was nothing in the government of William conceived in a greater 
manner, or more to be commended, than the General Survey he took of his 
conquest.” An inquisition was made throughout the kingdom, concerning 
the quantity of land, which was contained in each county, the name of the 
deprived and the present proprietor; the stock of slaves and cattle of every 
kind, which it contained. All these were registered in a book, each article 
beginning with the king’s property, and proceeding downward, according 
to the rank of the proprietors, in an excellent order; by which might be 
known at one glance the true state of the royal revenues; the wealth, conse- 
quence, and natural connexions of every person in the kingdom; in order to 
ascertain the taxes, that might be imposed, and, to serve purposes in the 
state as well as in civil causes, to be general and uncontrolable evidence of 
property. This book is called Domesday, or the Judgment Book, and still 
remains a grand monument of the wisdom of the conqueror; a work in all 
respects useful, and worthy of a better age. 

The Conqueror knew very well how much discontent must have arisen 
from the great revolutions, which his conquest produced in all mens prop- 
erty, and in the general tenour of the government. He, therefore, as much 
as possible to guard against every sudden attempt, forbad any light or fire to 
continue in any house after a certain bell, called curfew, had sounded. This 
bell rung at about eight in the evening. 

There was policy in this; and it served to prevent the numberless dis- 
orders, which arose from the late civil commotions. For the same purpose 
of strengthening his authority, he introduced the Norman Law, not only in 
its substance, but in all its forms; and ordered that all proceedings should be 
had according to that law in the French language.* The change, wrought by 
the former part of this regulation, could not have been very grievous, and it 
was partly the necessary consequence of the establishment of the new 
tenures, and which wanted a new law to regulate them. In other respects, 


* For some particulars of the condition of the English of this time, vide Eadmer, p. 110.4 


1 Cf. William Lambard, Archaon, pp. 29f., Thomas Madox, Baronia Anglica, pp. 120f. The name 
Exchequer is said to derive from the chequered table around which the court sat. 

2 The survey was commissioned at Gloucester (Saxon Chronicle, 1085). 

3 This explanation dates from the sixteenth century and lacks evidence. 

+ Eadmer, Historia novorum in Anglia, p. 10. 
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the Norman institutions were not very different from the English. But to 
force against nature a new language upon a conquered people; to make them 
strangers in those courts of justice, in which they were still to retain a 
considerable share; to be reminded every time they had recourse to Govern- 
ment for protection of the slavery, in which it held them; this is one of those 
acts of superfluous tyranny, from which very few conquering nations or 
parties have forborn, though no way necessary, but often prejudicial to their 
safety. These severities, and affronts more galling than severities, drove the 
English to another desperate attempt, which was the last convulsive effort 
of their expiring freedom. Several nobles, prelates, and others, whose es- 
tates had been confiscated, or who were in daily apprehension of their 
confiscation, fled into the fens of Lincoln and Ely, where Hereward still 
maintained his ground. This unadvised step compleated the ruin of the 
little English interest, that remained. William hastened to fill up the sees of 
the bishops, and the estates of the nobles, with his Norman favourites. He 
pressed the fugitives with equal vivacity; and, at once to cut off all the 
advantage they derived from their situation, he penetrated into the Isle of 
Ely by a wooden bridge, two miles in length; and by the greatness of the 
design and rapidity of the execution, as much as by the vigour of his charge, 
compelled them to surrender at discretion. Hereward alone escaped, who 
disdained to surrender, and had cut his way through his enemies, carrying 
his virtue and his sword as his passports wheresoever fortune should con- 
duct him.’ He escaped happily into Scotland; where as usual, the king was 
making some slow movements for the relief of the English. William lost no 
time to oppose him, and had passed with infinite difficulty, through a desart 
of his own making, to the frontiers of Scotland. Here he found the enemy 
strongly entrenched. The causes of the war being in a good measure spent 
by William’s late successes, and neither of the princes chusing to risk a 
battle in a country, where the consequences of a defeat must be so dreadful, 
they agreed to an accommodation, which included a pardon for Edgar 
Atheling, on a renunciation of his title to the crown. 

William on this occasion shewed, as he did on all occasions, an honour- 
able and disinterested sense of merit, by receiving Hereward to his friend- 
ship, and distinguishing him by particular favours and bounties. Malcolm, 
by his whole conduct, never seemed intent upon coming to extremities with 
William; he was satisfied with keeping this great warriour in some awe, 
without bringing things to a decision, that might involve his kingdom in the 


, cet ha 1 Be ; Poy 
Hereward’s resistance is described in many sources; Burke seems to follow Roger of Wendover, i. 
339. 
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same calamitous fate, that had oppressed England; whilst his wisdom ena- 
bled him to reap advantages from the fortunes of the conquered, in drawing 
so many useful people into his dominions; and from the policy of the 
conquerors in imitating those feudal regulations, which he saw his neigh- 
bour force upon the English, and which appeared so well calculated for the 
defence of the kingdom. He compassed this the more easily, because the 
feudal policy, being the discipline of all the considerable states in Europe, 
appeared the masterpiece of government. 

If men, who have engaged in vast designs, could ever promise themselves 
repose, William, after so many victories, and so many political regulations 
to secure the fruit of them, might now flatter himself with some hope of 
quiet; but disturbances were preparing for his old age from a new quarter 
from whence they were less expected and less tolerable; from the Normans, 
his companions in victory, and from his family, which he found not less 
difficulty in governing than his kingdom.! Nothing but his absence from 
England was wanting to make the flame blaze out. The numberless petty 
pretensions, which the petty lords his neighbours on the continent had on 
each other, and on William, together with their restless disposition, and the 
intrigues of the French court, kept alive a constant dissension, which made 
the King’s presence on the continent frequently necessary. The Duke of 
Anjou had at this time actually invaded his dominions; he was obliged to 
pass over into Normandy with an army of 50,000 men. William, who had 
conquered England by the assistance of the princes on the continent, now 
turned against them the arms of the English, who served him with bravery 
and fidelity; and by their means he soon silenced all opposition, and con- 
cluded the terms of an advantageous peace. In the meantime his Norman 
subjects in England, inconstant, warlike, independent, fierce by nature, 
fiercer by their conquest, could scarcely brook that subordination, in which 
their safety consisted. Upon some frivolous pretences, chiefly personal* 
disgusts, a most dangerous conspiracy was formed; the principal men 
among the Normans were engaged in it, and foreign correspondence was 
not wanting.’ Though this conspiracy was chiefly formed and carried on by 
the Normans, they knew so well the use, which William, on this occasion, 


* Upon occasion of a ward refused in marriage. Wright thinks the feudal right of marriage not then 


introduced.’ 


1 William’s son Robert, Duke of Normandy (1054~1134), was later to rebel against him. 
2 Sir Martin Wright, Introduction to the Law of Tenures, 2nd edn., London, 1729; 1734 edn., pp. 93- 
7. The disgust arose from William being a bastard, a title he used in some of his letters and charters. 


3 Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 73-82. 
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would not fail to make of his English subjects, that they endeavoured, as far 
as was consistent with secrecy, to engage several of that nation; and above 
all, the Earl Waltheof, as the first in rank and reputation among his country- 
men. Waltheof thinking it base to engage in any cause, but that of his 
country, against his benefactor, unveils the whole design to Lancfranc, who 
immediately took measures for securing the chief conspirators. He dis- 
patched messengers to inform the king of his danger, who returned without 
delay at the head of his forces; and by his presence, and his usual bold 
activity, dispersed at once the vapours of this conspiracy. The heads were 
punished. The rest, left under the shade of a dubious mercy, were awed into 
obedience. His glory was however sullied, by his putting to death Waltheof, 
who had discovered the conspiracy; but he thought the desire the rebels had 
shewn of engaging him in their designs demonstrated sufficiently, that 
Waltheof still retained a dangerous power. For as the years, so the sus- 
picions of this politick prince, encreased; at whose time of life generosity 
begins to appear no more than a splendid weakness. 

These troubles were hardly appeased, when others began to break forth 
in his own family, which neither his glory, nor the terrour, which held a 
great nation in chains, could preserve in obedience to him. To remove in 
some measure the jealousy of the court of France, with regard to his 
invasion of England, he had promised, upon his acquisition of that king- 
dom, to invest his eldest son Robert with the Dutchy of Normandy. But, as 
his new acquisition did not seem so secure as it was great and magnificent, 
he was far from any thoughts of resigning his hereditary dominions, which 
he justly considered as a great instrument in maintaining his conquests, and 
a necessary retreat if he should be deprived of them by the fortune of war. 
So long as the state of his affairs in England appeared unsettled, Robert 
acquiesced in the reasonableness of this conduct; but when he saw his father 
established on his throne, and found himself growing old in an inglorious 
subjection, he began first to murmur at the injustice of the king, soon after 
to cabal with the Norman Barons, and at the court of France, and at last 
openly rose in rebellion, and compelled the vassals of the Dutchy to do him 
homage.' The king was not inclined to give up to force, what he had refused 
to reason. Unbroken with age, unwearied with so many expeditions, he 


passed again into Normandy, and pressed his son with the vigour of a young 
warriour. 


' Saxon Chronicle, 1079, Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 107 f. 
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This war, which was carried on without any thing decisive for some time, 
ended by a very extraordinary and affecting incident. In one of those 
skirmishes, which were frequent, according to the irregular mode of warfare 
in those days, William and his son Robert, alike in a forward and adventur- 
ous courage, plunged into the thickest of the fight, and, unknowingly, 
encountered each other. But Robert, superiour by fortune, or by the vigour 
of his youth, wounded and unhorsed the old monarch; and was just on the 
point of pursuing his unhappy advantage to the fatal extremity, when the 
well-known voice of his father at once struck his ears, and suspended his 
arm. Blushing for his victory, and overwhelmed with the united emotions 
of grief, shame, and returning piety, he fell on his knees, poured out a flood 
of tears, and, embracing his father, besought him for pardon. The tide of 
nature returning strongly on both, the father, in his turn, embraced his son, 
and bathed him with his tears; whilst the combatants on either side, aston- 
ished at so unusual a spectacle, suspended the fight, applauded this striking 
act of filial piety and paternal tenderness, and pressed that it might become 
the prelude to a lasting peace. Peace was made; but entirely to the advantage 
of the father, who carried his son into England, to secure Normandy from 
the dangers to which his ambition and popularity might expose that Duke- 
dom. 

That William might have peace upon no part, the Welsh and Scots 
took advantage of these troubles in his family to break into England; but 
their expeditions were rather incursions than invasions; they wasted the 
country, and then retired to secure their plunder. But William always 
troubled, always in action, and always victorious, pursued them, and com- 
pelled them to a peace; which was not concluded, but by compelling the 
King of Scotland, and all the Princes of Wales, to do him homage. How 
far this homage extended with regard to Scotland, I find it difficult to 
determine. 

Robert, who had no pleasure but in action, as soon as this war was 
concluded, finding that he could not regain his father’s confidence, and 
that he had no credit at the court of England, retired to that of France. 
Edgar Atheling saw likewise, that the innocence of his conduct could not 
make amends for the guilt of an undoubted title to the crown, and that 
the Conqueror, soured by continual opposition, and suspicious through 
age and the experience of mankind, regarded him with an evil eye. He 
therefore desired leave to accompany Robert out of the kingdom, and 
then to make a voyage to the Holy Land: this leave was readily granted. 
Edgar, having displayed great valour in useless acts of chivalry abroad, after 
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the Conqueror’s death returned to England, where he long lived in great 
tranquillity, happy in himself, beloved by all the people, and unfeared by 
those, who held his sceptre, from his mild and inactive virtue. 

William had been so much a stranger to repose, that it became no longer 
an object desirable to him. He revived his claim to the Vexin Francois,! 
and some other territories on the confines of Normandy. This quarrel, 
which began between him and the King of France on political motives, 
was increased into rancour and bitterness, first by a boyish contest at 
chess between their children, which was resented more than became wise 
men, by the fathers;? it was further exasperated by taunts and mockeries 
yet less becoming their age and dignity, but which infused a mortal 
venom into the war. William entered first into the French territories, 
wantonly wasting the country and setting fire to the towns and villages. 
He entered Mantes, and as usual set it on fire; but, whilst he urged his 
horse over the smoaking ruins, and pressed forward to further havock, 
the beast, impatient of the hot embers, which burned his hoof, plunged, 
and threw his rider violently on the saddle bow. The rim of his belly 
was wounded; and this wound, as William was corpulent and in the decline 
of life, proved fatal. A rupture ensued, and he died at Rouen; after shewing 
a desire of making amends for his cruelty by restitutions to the towns 
he had destroyed, by alms and endowments, the usual fruits of a late 
penitence, and the acknowledgements, which expiring ambition pays to 
virtue. 

There is nothing more memorable in history than the actions, fortunes 
and character of this great man; whether we consider the grandeur of the 
plans he formed, the courage and wisdom, with which they were executed; 
or the splendour of that success, which, adorning his youth, continued 
without the smallest reverse to support his age, even to the last moments 
of his life. He lived above seventy years, and reigned within ten years as 
long as he lived; sixty over his Dukedom, above twenty over England; 
both of which he acquired or kept by his own magnanimity, with hardly 
any other title than he derived from his arms; so that he might be reputed, 
in all respects, as happy as the highest ambition, the most fully gratified, 
can make a man. The silent inward satisfactions of domestick happiness 
he neither had, nor sought. He had a body suited to the character of his 
mind, erect, firm, large, and active; whilst to be active was a praise; a 


' Region of Ile-de-France, north-west of Paris. 
> According to Ordericus Vitalis the boys were playing dice (Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 108—g). 
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countenance stern, and which became command. Magnificent in his 
living, reserved in his conversation, grave in his common deportment, but 
relaxing with a wise facetiousness, he knew how to relieve his mind and 
preserve his dignity; for he never forfeited by a personal acquaintance 
that esteem he had acquired by his great actions. Unlearned in books, 
he formed his understanding by the rigid discipline of a large and compli- 
cated experience. He knew men much, and therefore generally trusted 
them but little; but when he knew any man to be good, he reposed in 
him an entire confidence, which prevented his prudence from degenerat- 
ing into a vice. He had vices in his composition, and great ones; but they 
were the vices of a great mind: ambition, the malady of every extensive 
genius; and avarice, the madness of the wise: one chiefly actuated his 
youth; the other governed his age. The vices of young and light minds, 
the joys of wine, and the pleasures of love, never reached his aspiring 
nature. The general run of men he looked on with contempt, and treated 
with cruelty when they opposed him. Nor was the rigour of his mind to 
be softened but with the appearance of extraordinary fortitude in his 
enemies, which, by a sympathy congenial to his own virtues, always excited 
his admiration, and ensured his mercy. So that there was often seen in 
this one man, at the same time, the extremes of a savage cruelty, and a 
generosity, that does honour to human nature. Religion too seemed to have 
a great influence on his mind, from policy, or from better motives; but 
his religion was displayed in the regularity, with which he performed its 
duties; not in the submission he shewed to its ministers, which was never 
more than what good government required. Yet his choice of a counsellor 
and favourite was, not according to the mode of the time, out of that order, 
and a choice, that does honour to his memory. This was Lancfranc, a 
man of great learning for the times, and extraordinary piety. He owed his 
elevation to William; but, though always inviolably faithful, he never was 
the tool or flatterer of the power, which raised him; and the greater freedom 
he showed, the higher he rose in the confidence of his master. By mixing 
with the concerns of State, he did not lose his religion and conscience, or 
make them the covers or instruments of ambition; but tempering the fierce 
policy of a new power by the mild lights of religion, he became a blessing to 
the country, in which he was promoted. The English owed to the virtue of 
this stranger, and the influence he had on the King, the little remains of 
liberty they continued to enjoy; and at last such a degree of his confidence, 
as in some sort counterbalanced the severities of the former part of his 


reign. 
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CHAP. III. 
Reign of William the Second, Surnamed Rufus.’ 


William had by his Queen Matilda three Sons, who survived him, Robert, 
William, and Henry. Robert, though in an advanced age at his father’s 
death, was even then more remarkable for those virtues, which make us 
entertain hopes of a young man, than for that steady prudence, which is 
necessary, when the short career we are to run will not allow us to make 
many mistakes. He had indeed a temper suitable to the genius of the time he 
lived in, and which therefore enabled him to make a considerable figure in 
the transactions, which distinguished that period. He was of a sincere, open, 
candid nature; passionately fond of glory; ambitious without having any 
determinate object in view; vehement in his pursuits, but inconstant; much 
in war, which he understood and loved. But guiding himself both in war 
and peace solely by the impulses of an unbounded and irregular spirit, he 
filled the world with an equal admiration and pity of his splendid qualities, 
and great misfortunes. 

William was of a character very different. His views were short, his 
designs few, his genius narrow, and his manners brutal; full of craft, ra- 
pacious, without faith, without religion; but circumspect, steady and cour- 
ageous for his ends, not for glory.*? These qualities secured to him that 
fortune, which the virtues of Robert deserved. Of Henry we shall speak 
hereafter. We have seen the quarrels, together with the causes of them, 
which embroiled the Conqueror with his eldest son Robert. Although the 
wound was skinned over by several temporary and palliative accommo- 
dations, it still left a soreness in the father’s mind, which influenced him, by 
his last Will, to cut off Robert from the inheritance of his English do- 
minions. Those, he declared, he derived from his sword, and therefore he 
would dispose of them to that son, whose dutiful behaviour had made him 
the most worthy. To William therefore he left his Crown; to Henry he 
devised his treasures: Robert possessed nothing but the Dutchy, which was 
his birthright.’ William had some advantages to enforce the execution of a 
bequest, which was not included even in any of the modes of succession, 
which then were admitted. He was at the time of his father’s death in 
England, and had an opportunity of seizing the vacant Government, a thing 
of great moment in all disputed rights. He had also, by his presence, an 
opportunity of engaging some of the most considerable leading men in his 


; William II reigned from 1087 to 1100. > A similar estimate is given in Malmesbury, Pp. 334- 
* Ordericus Vitalis, ti. 412-14. . 
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interests; but his greatest strength was derived from the adherence to his 
cause of Lancfranc, a prelate of the greatest authority amongst the English 
as well as the Normans, both from the place he had held in the Conqueror’s 
esteem, whose memory all men respected, and from his own great and 
excellent qualities. By the advice of this prelate, the new monarch professed 
to be entirely governed. And, as an earnest of his future reign, he renounced 
all the rigid maxims of conquest; and swore to protect the Church and the 
people, and to govern by St. Edward’s Laws; a promise extremely grateful 
and popular to all parties: for the Normans, finding the English passionately 
desirous of these Laws, and only knowing that they were in general favour- 
able to liberty, and conducive to peace and order, became equally clamorous 
for their re-establishment. 

By these measures, and the weakness of those, which were adopted 
by Robert, William established himself on his throne; and suppressed a 
dangerous conspiracy, formed by some Norman noblemen in the interests 
of his brother; although it was fomented by all the art and intrigue, which 
his uncle Odo could put in practice, the most bold and politick man of that 
age.! 

The security he began to enjoy from this success, and the strength, which 
government receives by merely continuing, gave room to his natural dispo- 
sitions to break out in several acts of tyranny and injustice. The Forest Laws 
were executed with rigour, the old impositions revived, and new laid on. 
Lancfranc made representations to the king on this conduct, but they 
produced no other effect than the abatement of his credit, which, from that 
moment to his death, which happened soon after, was very little in the 
government. The revenue of the vacant see was seized into the king’s hands. 
When the Church lands were made subject to military service, they seemed 
to partake all the qualities of the military tenure, and to be subject to the 
same burthens; and as on the death of a military vassal his land was in 
wardship of the lord until the heir had attained his age, so there arose a 
pretence, on the vacancy of a bishoprick, to suppose the land in ward with 
the king, until the seat should be filled. This principle, once established, 
opened a large field for various lucrative abuses; nor could it be supposed, 
whilst the vacancy turned to such good account, that a necessitous or 
avaricious king would shew any extraordinary haste to put the bishopricks 
and abbacies out of his power. In effect, William always kept them a long 
time vacant, and in the vacancy granted away much of their possessions, 


| For Bishop Odo’s motives and intrigues see Malmesbury, p. 328. 
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particularly several manors belonging to the See of Canterbury; and when 
he filled this see, it was only to prostitute that dignity by disposing of it to 
the highest bidder. 

To support him in these courses, he chose for his minister Ralf 
Flambard, a fit instrument in his designs, and possessed of such art and 
eloquence as to colour them in a specious manner.' This man inflamed all 
the king’s passions, and encouraged him in his unjust enterprises. It is hard 
to say which was most unpopular, the king or his minister. But Flambard 
having escaped a conspiracy against his life, and having punished the con- 
spirators severely, struck such a general terrour into the nation, that none 
dared to oppose him. Robert’s title alone stood in the king’s way, and he 
knew that this must be a perpetual source of disturbance to him. He 
resolved therefore to put him in peril for his own dominions. He collected 
a large army, and entering into Normandy, he began a war, at first with 
great success on account of a difference between the Duke and his brother 
Henry; but their common dread of William reconciled them: and this 
reconciliation put them in a condition of procuring an equal peace; the chief 
conditions of which were, that Robert should be put in possession of certain 
seignories in England, and that each, in case of survival, should succeed to 
the other’s dominions. William concluded this peace the more readily, 
because Malcolm King of Scotland, who hung over him, was ready, upon 
every advantage, to invade his territorities, and had now actually entered 
England with a powerful army. Robert, who courted action without regard- 
ing what interest might have dictated, immediately on concluding the treaty 
entered into his brother’s service in this war against the Scots; which, on the 
king’s return, being in appearance laid asleep by an accommodation, broke 
out with redoubled fury the following year. The King of Scotland, pro- 
voked to this rupture by the haughtiness of William, was circumvented by 
the artifice and fraud of one of his ministers: under an appearance of 
negotiation he was attacked and killed, together with his only son.? This was 
a grievous wound to Scotland in the loss of one of the wisest and bravest of 


her kings; and in the domestick distractions, which afterwards tore that 
kingdom to pieces. 


' Ranulf Flambard (d. 1128), later Bishop of Durham. His devious character is remarked upon by 
several commentators, e.g., Matthew of Paris, Historia Anglorum, ed. Sir Frederic Madden, 3 vols., 
London, 1866—9, i. 231. Vitalis says the name Flambard suited him because, ‘like a devouring flame, he 
tormented the people’ and disquieted the king (Ordericus Vitalis, ii. 467). 


> Malcolm and his son Edward were killed in an ambush in which his close friend Morel of 
Bamborough was implicated. 
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No sooner was this war ended, than William, freed from an enemy, which 
had given himself and his father so many alarms, renewed his ill treatment 
of his brother, and refused to abide by the terms of the late treaty. Robert, 
incensed at these repeated perfidies, returned to Normandy, with thoughts 
full of revenge, and war. But he found that the artifices and bribes of the 
king of England had corrupted the greatest part of his barons, and filled the 
country with faction and disloyalty. His own facility of temper had relaxed 
all the bands of government, and contributed greatly to these disorders. In 
this distress, he was obliged to have recourse to the king of France for 
succour. Philip, who was then on the throne, entered into his quarrel. Nor 
was William on his side backward; though prodigal to the highest degree, 
the resources of his tyranny and extortion were inexhaustible. He was 
enabled to enter Normandy, once more, with a considerable army. But the 
opposition too was considerable; and the war had probably been spun out to 
a great length, and had drawn on very bloody consequences, if one of the 
most extraordinary events, which are contained in the history of mankind, 
had not suspended their arms, and drawn all inferiour views, sentiments 
and designs into the vortex of one grand project. This was the Crusade, 
which, with astonishing success, now began to be preached through all 
Europe. This design was then, and it continued long after, the principle, 
which influenced the transactions of that period both at home and abroad; 
it will therefore not be foreign to our subject to trace it to its source. 

As the power of the Papacy spread, the See of Rome began to be more 
and more an object of ambition; the most refined intrigues were put in 
practice to attain it; and all the princes of Europe interested themselves in 
the contest. The election of Pope was not regulated by those prudent 
dispositions, which have since taken place; there were frequent pretences to 
controvert the validity of the election, and of course several persons at the 
same time laid claim to that dignity. Popes and anti-popes arose. Europe 
was rent asunder by these disputes, whilst some princes maintained the 
rights of one party, and some defended the pretensions of the other; some- 
times the prince acknowledged one Pope, whilst his subjects adhered to his 
rival. The scandals occasioned by these schisms were infinite; and they 
threatened a deadly wound to that authority, whose greatness had oc- 
casioned them. Princes were taught to know their own power. That Pope, 
who this day was a suppliant to a monarch to be recognized by him, could 
with an ill grace pretend to govern him with an high hand the next. The 
lustre of the Holy See began to be tarnished; when Urban the Second, after 
a long contest of this nature, was universally acknowledged. That Pope, 
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sensible by his own experience of the ill consequence of such disputes, 
sought to turn the minds of the people into another channel; and, by 
exerting it vigorously, to give a new strength to the Papal power. In an age 
so ignorant, it was very natural that men should think, a great deal in 
religion depended upon the very scene, where the work of our Redemption 
was accomplished. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem were therefore judged highly 
meritorious, and became very frequent. But the country, which was the 
object of them, as well as several of those, through which the journey lay, 
were in the hands of Mahometans; who, against all the rules of humanity 
and good policy, treated the Christian pilgrims with great indignity. These, 
on their return, filled the minds of their neighbours with hatred and resent- 
ment against those infidels. Pope Urban laid hold on this disposition, and 
encouraged Peter the Hermit, a man visionary, zealous, enthusiastick, and 
possessed of a warm irregular eloquence, adapted to the pitch of his hearers, 
to preach an expedition for the delivery of the Holy Land.! 

Great designs may be started, and the spirit of them inspired by en- 
thusiasts, but cool heads are required to bring them into form. The Pope, 
not relying solely on Peter, called a council at Clermont, where an infinite 
number of people of all sorts were assembled; here he dispensed, with a full 
hand, benedictions and indulgences to all persons, who should engage in 
the expedition; and preaching with great vehemence in a large plain, to- 
wards the end of his discourse, somebody, by design or by accident, cried 
out, “It is the will of God!” this voice was repeated by the next, and in a 
moment it circulated through this innumerable people, which rung with the 
acclamation of “It is the will of God! it is the will of God!” The neighbour- 
ing villages caught up those oracular words, and it is incredible with what 
celerity they spread every where around into places the most distant. This 
circumstance, then considered as miraculous, contributed greatly to the 
success of the Hermit’s mission. No less did the disposition of the nobility 
throughout Europe, wholly actuated with devotion and chivalry, contribute 
to forward an enterprise so suited to the gratification of both these passions. 
Every thing was now in motion; both sexes, and every station and age and 
condition of life engaged with transport in this holy warfare. There was 
even a danger that Europe would be entirely exhausted by the torrents, that 


' The first crusade prompted by Urban II, pope from 1088 to 1099 (Saxon Chronicle, 1096, 
Malmesbury, pp. 358-66). Peter the Hermit (c. 1050-1115) of Amiens, after serving as a soldier 
became a monk and preacher. 

* Louis Maimbourg, Histoire des croisades, Paris, 1682, trans. J. Nalson, The History of the Crusade; or, 
The Expeditions of the Christian Princes for the Conquest of the Holy Land, London, 1685, p. 10. The 
incident took place at the Council of Clermont (109s). 
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were rushing out to deluge Asia. These vast bodies, collected without 
choice, were conducted without skill or order; and they succeeded accord- 
ingly. Women and children composed no small part of those armies, which 
were headed by priests; and it is hard to say which is most lamentable, the 
destruction of such multitudes of men, or the phrenzy, which drew it upon 
them. But this design, after innumerable calamities, began at last to be 
conducted in a manner worthy of so grand and bold a project. Raimond 
Count of Tholouse, Godfrey of Boulogne, and several other princes, who 
were great captains as well as devotees, engaged in the expedition, and with 
suitable effects.” But none burned more to signalize his zeal and courage on 
this occasion, than Robert Duke of Normandy; who was fired with the 
thoughts of an enterprise, which seemed to be made for his genius. He 
immediately suspended his interesting quarrel with his brother, and, in- 
stead of contesting with him the crown, to which he had such fair preten- 
sions, or the dutchy, of which he was in possession, he proposed to 
mortgage to him the latter during five years, for a sum of 13,000 marks of 
gold.’ William, who had neither sense of religion, nor thirst of glory, 
intrenched in his secure and narrow policy, laughed at a design, that had 
deceived all the great minds in Europe. He extorted, as usual, this sum from 
his subjects; and immediately took possession of Normandy; whilst Robert, 
at the head of a gallant army, leaving his hereditary dominions, is gone to 
cut out unknown kingdoms in Asia. 

Some conspiracies disturbed the course of the reign, or rather tyranny 
of this Prince; as plots usually do, they ended in the ruin of those, 
who contrived them, but proved no check to the ill government of 
William. Some disturbances too he had from the incursions of the 
Welsh; from revolts in Normandy, and from a war, that began and ended 
without any thing memorable either in the cause or consequence, with 
France. 

He had a dispute at home, which at another time had raised great disturb- 
ances; but nothing was now considered but the expedition to the Holy 
Land. After the death of Lancfranc, William omitted for a long time to fill 
up that see, and had even alienated a considerable portion of the revenue; a 
fit of sickness, however, softened his mind, and the clergy, taking advantage 


1 Chronicum Saxonicum, Oxford, 1692, p. 204; Saxon Chronicle, 1096. 

2 Raymond IV, Count of Toulouse (d. 1105), mustered an army from the south of France, Godfrey 
of Boulogne (1061-1100) led an army from the north and was later elected king of Jerusalem in 1099. 

3 Several commentators give the figure as 10,000 marks (Saxon Chronicle, 1096, Malmesbury, p. 339, 


Ordericus Vitalis, iti. 74). 
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of those happy moments, among other parts of misgovernment, which they 
advised him to correct, particularly urged him to fill the vacant sees. He 
filled that of Canterbury with Anselm bishop of Beck, a man of great piety 
and learning, but inflexible and rigid in whatever related to the rights, real 
or supposed, of the church.! This prelate refused to accept the seexof 
Canterbury, foreseeing the troubles, that must arise from his own dispo- 
sitions and those of the king; nor was he prevailed upon to accept it but on 
a promise of indemnification for what the temporalities of the see had 
suffered. But William’s sickness and pious resolutions ending together, 
little care was taken about the execution of this agreement. This began a 
quarrel between this rapacious king and inflexible archbishop. Soon after 
Anselm declared in favour of Pope Urban, before the king had recognized 
him, and thus subjected himself to the law, which William the Conqueror 
had made against accepting a Pope without his consent. The quarrel was 
inflamed to the highest pitch; and Anselm desiring to depart the kingdom, 
the king consented. 

The eyes of all men being now turned towards the great transactions in 
the East, William Duke of Guienne, fired by the success and glory, that 
attended the holy adventurers, resolved to take the cross;? but his revenues 
were not sufficient to support the figure his rank required in this expedition. 
He applied to the King of England; who, being master of the purses of his 
subjects, never wanted money; and he was politician enough to avail himself 
of the prodigal inconsiderate zeal of the times to lay out this money to great 
advantage. He acted the part of usurer to the Croises; and as he had taken 
Normandy in mortgage from his brother Robert, having advanced the Duke 
of Guienne a sum on the same conditions, he was ready to confirm his 
bargain by taking possession, when he was killed in hunting by an accidental 
stroke of an arrow, which pierced his heart. This accident happened in the 
New Forest, which his father, with such infinite oppression of the people, 
had made, and in which they both delighted extremely. In the same forest 
the Conqueror’s eldest son, a youth of great hopes, had, several years 
before, met his death from the horns of a stag; and these so memorable fates 
to the same family, and in the same place, easily inclined men to think this 
a judgment from heaven;* the people consoling themselves under their 


' Anselm (1033-1109) had been attracted by Lanfranc to the abbey of Bec in Normandy where he 
became abbot in 1078. He was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in 1093. 

? William IX (1071-1127), Duke of Guienne (Aquitaine). 

+ This detail is given in Eadmer, Historia novorum in Anglia, p. 120. 

* e.g. Malmesbury, p. 306. 
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sufferings with these equivocal marks of the vengeance of Providence upon 
their oppressors. 

We have painted this prince in the colours, in which he is drawn by all the 
writers, who lived the nearest to his time. Although the monkish historians, 
affected with the partiality of their character and with the sense of recent 
injuries, expressed themselves with passion concerning him, we have no 
other guides to follow.! Nothing indeed in his life appears to vindicate his 
character; and it makes strongly for his disadvantage, that without any great 
end of government he contradicted the prejudices of the age, in which he 
lived, the general and common foundation of honour; and thereby made 
himself obnoxious to that body of men, who had the sole custody of fame, 
and could alone transmit his name with glory or disgrace to posterity. 


CHAP. IV. 
Reign of Henry I. 


Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueror, was hunting at the same time, 
and in the same forest, in which his brother met his fate. He was not long 
before he came to a resolution of seizing on the vacant crown. The order of 
succession had already been broken; the absence of Duke Robert, and the 
concurrence of many circumstances altogether resembling those, which had 
been so favourable to the late monarch, incited him to a similar attempt. To 
lose no time, at a juncture when the use of a moment is often decisive, he 
went directly to Winchester, where the regalia and the treasures of the 
crown were deposited. But the governour, a man of resolution, and firmly 
attached to Robert, positively refused to deliver them.” Henry, conscious 
that great enterprizes are not to be conducted in a middle course, prepared 
to reduce him by force of arms. During this contest, the news of the king’s 
death, and the attempts of Henry, drew great numbers of the nobility to 
Winchester, and with them a vast concourse of the inferiour people. To the 
nobility he set forth his title to the crown in the most plausible manner it 
could bear; he alledged that he was born after his father had acquired his 
kingdom, and that he was therefore natural heir of the crown; but that his 
brother was, at best, only born to the inheritance of a dukedom. The 
nobility heard the claim of this Prince: but they were more generally in- 
clined to Robert, whose birthright, less questionable in itself, had been also 
confirmed by a solemn treaty. But whilst they retired to consult, Henry, 


! Burke probably has in mind historians such as Malmesbury, Ordericus Vitalis, and Eadmer; they 


were hostile to William partly because of his treatment of the Church. 
2 William de Breteuil, keeper of the treasures (cf. Ordericus Vitalis, ili. 264-5). 
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well apprized of their dispositions, and who therefore was little inclined to 
wait the result of their debates, threw himself entirely upon the populace. 
To them he said little concerning his title, as he knew such an audience is 
little moved with a discussion of rights, but much with the spirit and 
manner, in which they are claimed; for which reason he began by drawing 
his sword, and swearing, with a bold and determined air, to persist in his 
pretensions to his last breath. Then turning to the crowd, and remitting of 
his severity, he began to sooth them with the promises of a milder govern- 
ment than they had experienced either beneath his brother, or his father: 
the Church should enjoy her immunities, the people their liberties, the 
nobles their pleasures; the forest laws should cease, the distinction of 
Englishman and Norman be heard no more. Next he expatiated on the 
erievances of the former reigns, and promised to redress them all. Lastly, he 
spoke of his brother Robert, whose dissoluteness, whose inactivity, whose 
unsteady temper, nay, whose very virtues, threatened nothing but ruin to 
any country, which he should govern.' The people received this popular 
harangue, delivered by a prince, whose person was full of grace and majesty, 
with shouts of joy and rapture. Immediately they rush to the house where 
the Council is held, which they surround; and with clamour and menaces, 
demand Henry for their king. The nobility were terrified by the sedition; 
and remembering how little present Robert had been on a former occasion 
to his own interests, or to those, who defended him, they joined their voice 
to that of the people, and Henry was proclaimed without opposition.* The 
treasure, which he seized, he divided amongst those, that seemed wavering 
in his cause; and that he might secure his new and disputed right by every 
method, he proceeded without delay to London to be crowned, and to 
sanctify, by the solemnity of the unction, the choice of the people. As the 
churchmen in those days were the arbiters of every thing; and as no church- 
man possessed more credit than Anselm archbishop of Canterbury, who 
had been persecuted and banished by his brother, he recalled that prelate, 
and by every mark of confidence confirmed him in his interests. Two other 
steps he took equally prudent and politick; he confirmed and enlarged the 
privileges of the City of London; and gave to the whole kingdom a charter 
of liberties, which was the first of the kind, and laid the foundation of those 
successive charters, which at last completed the freedom of the subject.} In 
fine, he cemented the whole fabrick of his power by marrying Maude 


' Burke follows the tone and detail of Mattew of Paris, Historia Anglorum, i. 176. 


* Henry became king in Aug. 1100. 
The Coronation Charter (1100) and the London Charter (@ag2)) 
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daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, by the sister of Edgar Atheling;! 
thus to ensure the affection of the English, and, as he flattered himself, to 
have a sure succession to his children. 

The Crusade being successfully finished by the taking of Jerusalem, 
Robert returned into Europe. He had acquired great reputation in that 
war, in which he had no interest; his real and valuable rights he prosecuted 
with languor. Yet such was the respect paid to his title, and such the 
attraction of his personal accomplishments, that when he had at last taken 
possession of his Norman territories, and entered England with an army to 
assert his birthright, he found most of the Norman barons, and many of 
the English, in readiness to join him. But the diligence of Anselm, who 
employed all his credit to keep the people firm to the oath they had taken, 
prevented him from profiting of the general inclination in his favour. His 
friends began to fall off by degrees, so that he was induced, as well by 
the situation of his affairs, as the flexibility of his temper, to submit to a 
treaty on the plan of that he had formerly entered into with his brother 
Rufus.’ 

This treaty being made, Robert returned to his dukedom, and gave 
himself over to his natural indolence and dissipation. Uncured by his 
misfortunes of a loose generosity, that flowed indiscriminately on all, he 
mortgaged every branch of his revenue, and almost his whole domain. His 
barons, despising his indigence, and secure in the benignity of his temper, 
began to assume the unhappy privilege of sovereigns. They made war on 
each other at pleasure, and, pursuing their hostilities with the most scandal- 
ous licence, they reduced that fine country to a deplorable condition. In vain 
did the people, ruined by the tyranny and divisions of the great, apply to 
Robert for protection; neither from his circumstances, nor his character, 
was he able to afford them any effectual relief: whilst Henry, who by his 
bribes and artifices kept alive the disorder, of which he complained and 
profited, formed a party in Normandy to call him over, and to put the 
dukedom under his protection. Accordingly he prepared a considerable 
force for the expedition, and taxed his own subjects arbitrarily, and without 
mercy, for the relief he pretended to afford those of his brother. His 
preparations roused Robert from his indolence, and united likewise the 
greater part of his barons to his cause, unwilling to change a master, whose 
only fault was his indulgence of them, for the severe vigilance of Henry. 


! Maude (1080-1118), daughter of Malcolm and Margaret; also known as Matilda. She was conse- 


crated queen by Anselm (Saxon Chronicle, 1100, Hoveden, p. 468). 
2 Saxon Chronicle, 1101. 
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The King of France espoused the same side, and even in England some 
emotions were excited in favour of the duke, by indignation for the wrongs 
he had suffered, and those he was going to suffer. Henry was alarmed, but 
did not renounce his design. He was to the last degree jealous of his 
prerogative; but knowing what immense resources kings may have in popu- 
larity, he called on this occasion a great council of his barons and prelates; 
and there by his arts and his eloquence, in both which he was powerful, he 
persuaded the assembly to a hearty declaration in his favour, and to a large 
supply. Thus secured at home, he lost no time to pass over to the Continent, 
and to bring the Norman army to a speedy engagement; they fought under 
the walls of Techenbray, where the bravery and military genius of Robert, 
never more conspicuous than on that day, were borne down by the 
superiour fortune and numbers of his ambitious brother. He was made 
prisoner: and notwithstanding all the tender pleas of their common blood, 
in spite of his virtues and even of his misfortunes, which pleaded so strongly 
for mercy, the rigid Conqueror held him in various prisons, until his death, 
which did not happen until after a rigorous confinement of eighteen, some 
say twenty-seven years.' This was the end of a prince born with a thousand 
excellent qualities, which served no other purpose than to confirm, from the 
example of his misfortunes, that a facility of disposition and a weak benefi- 
cence are the greatest vices, that can enter into the composition of a mon- 
arch, equally ruinous to himself and to his subjects. 

The success of this battle put Henry in possession of Normandy, which 
he held ever after with very little disturbance; he fortified his new acqui- 
sition, by demolishing the castles of those turbulent barons, who had 
wasted, and afterwards enslaved their country by their dissensions. Order 
and justice took place, until every thing was reduced to obedience; then a 
severe and regular oppression succeeded the former disorderly tyranny. In 
England things took the same course. The king no longer doubted his 
fortune, and therefore no longer respected his promises or his charter. The 
forests, the savage passion of the Norman princes, for which both the prince 
and people paid so dearly, were maintained, encreased, and guarded with 
laws more rigorous than before. Taxes were largely and arbitrarily assessed. 
But all this tyranny did not weaken, though it vexed the nation, because 


the great men were kept in proper subjection, and justice was steadily 
administered. 


: Ordericus Vitalis, iii. 386; Hume says he was held prisoner for twenty-eight years (History of 
England, i. 271). Robert died in 1134. 
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The politicks of this remarkable reign consisted of three branches:—to 
redress the gross abuses, which prevailed in the civil government and the 
revenue; to humble the great barons, and keep the aspiring spirit of the 
clergy within proper bounds. The introduction of a new law with a new 
people, at the Conquest, had unsettled every thing; for whilst some adhered 
to the Conqueror’s regulations, and others contended for those of St. 
Edward, neither of them were well executed or properly obeyed. The king, 
therefore, with the assistance of his justiciaries, compiled a new body of 
laws, in order to find a temper between both. The coin had been miserably 
debased, but it was restored by the king’s vigilance, and preserved by 
punishments cruel, but terrifying in their example.! There was a savageness 
in all the judicial proceedings of those days, that gave even justice itself 
the complexion of tyranny; for whilst a number of men were seen in all parts 
of the kingdom, some castrated, some without hands, others with their feet 
cut off, and in various ways cruelly mangled, the view of a perpetual 
punishment blotted out the memory of the transient crime, and Govern- 
ment was the more odious, which out of a cruel and mistaken mercy, to 
avoid punishing with death, devised torments far more terrible than death 
itself. 

But nothing called for redress more than the disorders in the king’s own 
houshold. It was considered as an incident annexed to their tenure, that the 
soccage vassals of the crown,’ and so of all the subordinate barons, should 
receive their lord and all his followers, and supply them in their progresses 
and journeys, which custom continued for some ages after in Ireland, under 
the name of Coshering.’ But this indefinite and ill-contrived charge on the 
tenant was easily perverted to an instrument of much oppression, by the 
disorders of a rude and licentious court; insomuch that the tenants, in fear 
for their substance, for the honour of their women, and often for their lives, 
deserted their habitations, and fled into the woods on the king’s approach.* 
No circumstance could be more dishonourable to a prince; but happily, like 
many other great abuses, it gave rise to a great reform, which went much 
further than its immediate purposes. This disorder, which the punishment 
of offenders could only palliate, was entirely taken away by commuting 
personal service for a rent in money; which regulation, passing from the 


1 The punishment for making false coinage was mutilation (Eadmer, Historia novorum in Anglia, 
p. 206). 

2 Socage vassals held land by service other than knight service. 

3. The right claimed by Irish chiefs to quarter themselves on their dependants. 

4 Eadmer, Historia novorum in Anglia, p. 206: when they heard the king was coming, ‘all the 
inhabitants would flee from their houses . . . taking refuge in woods or other places’. 
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king to all the inferiour lords, in a short time wrought a great change in the 
state of the nation. To humble the great men, more arbitrary methods were 
used. The adherence to the title of Robert was a cause or a pretence of 
depriving many of their vast possessions, which were split or parcelled out 
amongst the king’s creatures, with great injustice to particulars, but in the 
consequences with general and lasting benefit. The king held his courts 
according to the custom at Christmas and Easter, but he seldom kept both 
festivals in the same place. He made continual progresses into all parts of his 
kingdom, and brought the royal authority and person home to the doors of 
his haughty barons, which kept them in strict obedience during his long and 
severe reign. 

His contests with the Church, concerning the right of investiture, were 
more obstinate and more dangerous. As this is an affair, that troubled 
all Europe as well as England, and holds deservedly a principal place in 
the story of those times, it will not be impertinent to trace it up to its 
original. In the early times of Christianity, when Religion was only drawn 
from its obscurity to be persecuted; when a bishop was only a candidate 
for martyrdom; neither the preferment, nor the right of bestowing it, were 
sought with great ambition. Bishops were then elected, and often against 
their desire, by their clergy and the people; the subordinate ecclesiastical 
districts were provided for in the same manner. After the Roman Empire 
became Christian, this usage, so generally established, still maintained 
its ground. However, in the principal cities, the emperour frequently exer- 
cised the privilege of giving a sanction to the choice, and sometimes of 
appointing the bishop; though, for the most part, the popular election still 
prevailed. But when the barbarians, after destroying the empire, had at 
length submitted their necks to the gospel, their kings and great men, full of 
zeal and gratitude to their instructors, endowed the church with large 
territories and great privileges. In this case it was but natural, that they 
should be the patrons of those dignities, and nominate to that power, which 
arose from their own free bounty. Hence the bishopricks in the greatest 
part of Europe became in effect, whatever some few might have been in 
appearance, merely donative. And as the bishopricks formed so many 
seigniories, when the feudal establishment was completed, they partook 
of the feudal nature, so far as they were subjects capable of it; homage 
and fealty were required on the part of the spiritual vassal; the king on 
his part gave the bishop the investiture, or livery and seisin of his tempor- 
alities, by the delivery of a ring and staff. This was the original manner of 
granting feudal property, and something like it is still practised in our base- 
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courts.’ Pope Adrian confirmed this privilege to Charlemagne by an express 
grant. The clergy of that time, ignorant but inquisitive, were very ready at 
finding types and mysteries in every ceremony; they construed the staff into 
an emblem of the pastoral care, and the ring into a type of the bishop’s 
allegorical marriage to his church, and therefore supposed them designed as 
emblems of a jurisdiction merely spiritual. The papal pretensions increased 
with the general ignorance and superstition; and the better to support these 
pretensions, it was necessary at once to exalt the clergy extremely, and, by 
breaking off all ties between them and their natural sovereigns, to attach 
them wholly to the Roman see. In pursuance of this project, the Pope first 
strictly forbad the clergy to receive investitures from laymen, or to do them 
homage. A council held at Rome entirely condemned this practice;} and the 
condemnation was the less unpopular, because the investiture gave rise to 
frequent and flagrant abuses, especially in England, where the sees were on 
this pretence with much scandal long held in the king’s hands; and after- 
wards as scandalously and publickly sold to the highest bidder. So it had 
been in the last reign, and so it continued in this. 

Henry, though vigorously attacked, with great resolution maintained the 
rights of his crown with regard to investitures, whilst he saw the emperour, 
who claimed a right of investing the Pope himself, subdued by the thunder 
of the Vatican.* His chief opposition was within his own kingdom. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a man of unblameable life and of learning for his 
time, but blindly attached to the rights of the Church, real or supposed, 
refused to consecrate those, who received investitures from the king.* The 
parties appealed to Rome; Rome unwilling either to recede from her preten- 
sions, or to provoke a powerful monarch, gives a dubious answer. Mean- 
while the contest grows hotter; Anselm is obliged to quit the kingdom, but 
is still inflexible: at last the king, who from the delicate situation of his 
affairs in the beginning of his reign had been obliged to temporize for a long 
time, by his usual prudent mixture of management with force, obliged the 

1 Lower courts or district courts whose proceedings were not definitive. The ritual of handing over 
tokens signified the transfer (seizin) of the property. Cf. Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, ii. 312: ‘And to this day, the conveyance of our copyhold estates in usually made from the seller 
to the lord or his steward, by delivery of a rod or verge, and then from the lord to the purchasor, by 


redelivery of the same, in the presence of a jury of tenants.’ 


2 Pope Adrian I (d. 795), pope from 772 to 795. 
3 Burke may have in mind the Council of 1078 at which the injunction was part of the Gregorian 


reforms. The Council of 1099 explicitly condemned the practice (Eadmer, Historia novorum in Anglia, 


p. 118). 
+ Investiture was already an issue between Emperor Henry V and Pope Pascal (1099-1 118). 
5 Anselm refused to consecrate the bishops of Hereford and Salisbury because Henry had invested 


them (Eadmer, Historia novorum in Anglia, pp. 152-4). 
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Pope to a temperament, which seemed extremely judicious. The king re- 
ceived homage and fealty from his vassal; the investiture, as it was generally 
understood to relate to spiritual jurisdiction, was given up, and on this equal 
bottom peace was established. The secret of the Pope’s moderation was this. 
He was at that juncture close pressed by the emperour, and it might be 
highly dangerous to contend with two such enemies at once, and he was 
much more ready to yield to Henry, who had no reciprocal demands on 
him, than to the emperour, who had many and just ones, and to whom he 
could not yield any one point, without giving up an infinite number of 
others very material and interesting. 

As the king extricated himself happily from so great an affair, so all the 
other difficulties of his reign only exercised, without endangering him. The 
efforts of France in favour of the son of Robert were late, desultory, and 
therefore unsuccessful. That youth, endued with equal virtue and more 
prudence than his father, after exerting many useless acts of unfortunate 
bravery, fell in battle, and freed Henry from all disturbance on the side of 
France.! The incursions of the Welch in this reign only gave him an 
opportunity of confining that people within narrower bounds. At home he 
was well obeyed by his subjects, abroad he dignified his family by splendid 
alliances. His daughter Matilda he married to the emperour; but his private 
fortunes did not flow with so even a course as his publick affairs. His only 
son William, with a natural daughter and many of the flower of the young 
nobility, perished at sea between Normandy and England.’ From that fatal 
accident the king was never seen to smile. He sought in vain from a second 
marriage to provide a male successor; but when he saw all prospect of this 
at an end, he called a great council of his barons and prelates. His daughter 
Matilda, after the decease of the emperour, he had given in marriage to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou.* As she was his only remaining 
issue, he caused her to be acknowledged as his successor, by the great 
council;* he inforced this acknowledgment by solemn oaths of fealty; a 
sanction, which he weakened rather than confirmed by frequent repetition; 
vainly imagining that on his death any ties would bind to the respect of a 


' King Louis VI of France (1081-1137) supported Robert’s son William in his claim to the English 


crown; William after being wounded in a fight retired to a monastery where he died (Saxon Chronicle, 
1128). 


* Hoveden, p. 476. 


* Matilda (1102-67) had married the Emperor Henry V in 11 14 and, after he died, Geoffrey of Anjou 
in 1128. She was the mother of Henry II. 


The Council of London in 1128 (Malmesbury, Modern History, in William of Malmesbury’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, trans. J. A. Giles, pp. 481-2). 
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succession, so little respected by himself, and by the violation of which he 
had procured his crown. Having taken these measures in favour of his 
daughter, he died in Normandy, but in a good old age, and in the thirty- 
sixth year of a prosperous reign. 


CHAP... 
Reign of Stephen. 


Although the authority of the Crown had been exercised with very little 
restraint, during the three preceding reigns, the succession to it, or even the 
principles of the succession, were but ill ascertained; so that a doubt might 
justly have arisen, whether the Crown was not in a great measure elective. 
This uncertainty exposed the nation, at the death of every king, to all the 
calamities of a civil war; but it was a circumstance favourable to the designs 
of Stephen, Earl of Bulloigne, who was son of Stephen Earl of Blois by a 
daughter of the Conqueror.! The late king had raised him to great 
employments, and enriched him by the grant of several lordships. His 
brother had been made Bishop of Winchester;’ and by adding to it the place 
of the chief justiciary, the king gave him an opportunity of becoming one of 
the richest subjects in Europe, and of extending an unlimited influence over 
the clergy and the people. Henry trusted, by the promotion of two persons 
so near him in blood, and so bound by benefits, that he had formed an 
impenetrable fence about the succession; but he only inspired into Stephen 
the design of seizing on the crown by bringing him so near it. The oppor- 
tunity was favourable. The king died abroad. Matilda was absent with her 
husband; and the Bishop of Winchester, by his universal credit, disposed 
the churchmen to elect his brother with the concurrence of the greatest part 
of the nobility; who forgot their oaths, and vainly hoped, that a bad title 
would necessarily produce a good government. Stephen in the flower of 
youth, bold, active and courageous, full of generosity and a noble affability, 
that seemed to reproach the state and avarice of the preceding kings, was 
not wanting to his fortune. He seized immediately the immense treasures of 
Henry, and by distributing them with a judicious profusion, removed all 
doubts concerning his title to them. He did not spare even the royal de- 
mesne; but secured himself a vast number of adherents by involving their 
guilt and interest in his own. He raised a considerable army of Flemings, in 
order to strengthen himself against another turn of the same instability, 


1 Stephen reigned from 1135 to 1154. He was a grandson of William the Conqueror and connected 
by marriage to King David of Scotland and Henry’s wife Matilda. 
2 Henry of Blois (d. 1171). 
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which had raised him to the throne; and in imitation of the measures of the 
late king, he concluded all by giving a charter of liberties as ample as the 
people at that time aspired to.! This charter contained a renunciation of 
the forests made by his predecessor; a grant to the ecclesiasticks of a 
jurisdiction over their own vassals; and to the people in general an immu- 
nity from unjust talliages and exactions. It is remarkable that the oath of 
allegiance taken by the nobility on this occasion was conditional; it was to be 
observed so long as the king observed the terms of his charter; a condition, 
which added no real security to the rights of the subject, but which proved 
a fruitful source of dissension, tumult, and civil violence. 

The measures, which the king hitherto pursued, were dictated by sound 
policy; but he took another step to secure his throne, which in fact took 
away all its security, and at the same time brought the country to extreme 
misery and to the brink of utter ruin. 

At the conquest there were very few fortifications in the kingdom; 
William found it necessary for his security to erect several; during the 
struggles of the English, the Norman nobility were permitted (as in reason 
it could not be refused) to fortify their own houses. It was however still 
understood, that no new fortress could be erected without the king’s special 
licence. These private castles began very early to embarrass the govern- 
ment; the royal castles were scarcely less troublesome; for as every thing was 
then in tenure, the governour held his place by the tenure of Castle-guard; 
and thus instead of a simple officer, subject to his pleasure, the king had to 
deal with a feudal tenant, secure against him by law, if he performed his 
services, and by force, if he was unwilling to perform them. Every resol- 
ution of government required a sort of civil war to put it in execution. The 
two last kings had taken and demolished several of these castles; but, when 
they found the reduction of any of them difficult, their custom frequently 
was to erect another close by it, tower against tower, ditch against ditch; 
these were called Malvoisins, from their purpose and situation.2 Thus 
instead of removing, they in fact doubled the mischief. Stephen perceiving 
the passion of the barons for these castles, among other popular acts in the 
beginning of his reign, gave a general licence for erecting them; then was 
seen to arise in every corner of the kingdom, in every petty seigniory, an 
inconceivable multitude of strong holds, the seats of violence and the recep- 
tacles of murderers, felons, debasers of the coin, and all manner of desperate 


' Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 310. 


2 The term is taken from the French meaning a bad neighbour; examples are given in Saxon 
Chronicle, 1095 and Matthew of Paris, Historia Anglorum, i. 48. 
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and abandoned villains. Eleven hundred and fifteen of these castles were 
built in this single reign. The barons, having thus shut out the law, made 
continual inroads upon each other, and spread war, rapine, burning and 
desolation throughout the whole kingdom. They infested the high roads, 
and put a stop to all trade by plundering the merchants and travellers. 
Those, who dwelt in the open country, they forced into their castles; and 
after pillaging them of all their visible substance, these tyrants held them in 
dungeons, and tortured them with a thousand cruel inventions to extort a 
discovery of their hidden wealth.! The lamentable representation, given by 
history of those barbarous times, justifies the pictures in the old romances 
of the castles of giants and magicians. A great part of Europe was in the 
same deplorable condition. It was then that some gallant spirits, struck with 
a generous indignation at the tyranny of these miscreants, blessed solemnly 
by the Bishop, and followed by the praises and vows of the people, sallied 
forth to vindicate the chastity of women, and to redress the wrongs of 
travellers and peaceable men. The adventurous humour, inspired by the 
Crusade, heightened and extended this spirit; and thus the idea of knight 
errantry was formed. 

Stephen felt personally these inconveniencies, but because the evil was 
too stubborn to be redressed at once, he resolved to proceed gradually, and 
to begin with the castles of the bishops; as they evidently held them, not 
only against the interests of the crown, but against the canons of the church. 
From the nobles he expected no opposition to this design; they beheld with 
envy the pride of these ecclesiastical fortresses, whose battlements seemed 
to insult the poverty of the lay barons.’ This disposition, and a want of 
unanimity among the clergy themselves, enabled Stephen to succeed in his 
attempt against the Bishop of Salisbury, one of the first, whom he attacked, 
and whose castles, from their strength and situation, were of the greatest 
importance.’ But the affairs of this prince were so circumstanced, that he 
could pursue no council, that was not dangerous; his breach with the clergy 
let in the party of his rival Matilda. This party was supported by Robert 
Earl of Gloucester, natural son to the late king;* a man powerful by his vast 
possessions, but more formidable through his popularity, and the courage 


! Saxon Chronicle, 1137. 

2 Malmesbury, Modern History, p. 498: ‘Some powerful laymen, hurt at the probability of being 
surpassed by the clergy, in extent of riches and magnitude of their towns, took offence . . . and fostered 
the latent wound of envy in their bosoms.’ 

3 Roger, Bishop of Salisbury (d. 1139), controlled the administration at the time of Stephen’s 
coronation; he had acquired considerable wealth including the lands of Malmesbury abbey. 

4 Matilda’s half-brother Robert, Earl of Gloucester (d. 1147). 
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and abilities, by which he had acquired it. Several other circumstances 
weakened the cause of Stephen; the charter and the other favourable acts, 
the scaffolding of his ambition, when he saw the structure raised, he threw 
down and contemned. In order to maintain his troops, as well as to attach 
men to his cause, where no principle bound them, vast and continual 
largesses became necessary; all his legal revenue had been dissipated; and he 
was therefore obliged to have recourse to such methods of raising money, as 
were evidently illegal. These causes every day gave some accession of 
strength to the party against him; the friends of Matilda were encouraged to 
appear in arms; a civil war ensued long and bloody, prosecuted as chance or 
a blind rage directed, by mutual acts of cruelty and treachery, by frequent 
surprisals and assaults of castles, and by a number of battles and skirmishes 
fought to no determinate end; and in which nothing of the military art 
appeared, but the destruction, which it caused. Various on this occasion 
were the reverses of fortune; while Stephen, though embarrassed by the 
weakness of his title, by the scantiness of his finances, and all the disorders, 
which arose from both, supported his tottering throne with wonderful 
activity and courage; but being at length defeated and made prisoner under 
the walls of Lincoln, the clergy openly declare for Matilda. The City of 
London, though unwillingly, follows the example of the clergy; the defec- 
tion from Stephen was growing universal. But Matilda, puffed up with a 
greatness, which as yet had no solid foundation and stood merely in per- 
sonal favour, shook it in the minds of all men, by assuming, together with 
the insolence of conquest, the haughty rigour of an established dominion. 
Her title appeared but too good in the resemblance she bore to the pride of 
the former kings. This made the first ill success in her affairs fatal.! Her 
great support, the Earl of Gloucester, was in his turn made prisoner; in 
exchange for his liberty that of Stephen was procured, who renewed the war 
with his usual vigour. As he apprehended an attempt from Scotland in 
favour of Matilda, descended from the blood royal of that nation, to balance 
this weight he persuaded the King of France to declare in his favour, 
alarmed as he was by the progress of Henry, the son of Matilda and 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou. The Prince, no more than sixteen years of age, 
after receiving knighthood from David King of Scotland, began to display 
a courage and capacity, destined to the greatest things.? Of a complexion, 
which strongly inclined to pleasure, he listened to nothing but ambition; at 


' Matilda was elected queen at Winchester in 1141; she almost immediately fell out with the papal 
legate who then initiated support for the captured Stephen (Malmesbury, Modern History, pp. 519-22). 
* Henry (1133-89) was made Duke of Normandy in 1151 and King of England in 1154. 
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an age, which is usually given up to passion, he submitted delicacy to 
politicks; and even in his marriage only remembered the interests of a 
Sovereign; for, without examining too scrupulously into her character, he 
married Eleanor the heiress of Guienne, though divorced from her husband 
for her supposed gallantries in the Holy Land.! He made use of the acces- 
sion of power, which he acquired by this match, to assert his birthright to 
Normandy. This he did with great success, because he was favoured by the 
general inclination of the people for the blood of their ancient lords. 
Flushed with this prosperous beginning, he aspired to greater things; he 
obliged the King of France to submit to a truce; and then he turned his arms 
to support the rights of his family in England, from whence Matilda retired, 
unequal to the troublesome part she had long acted. Worn out with age and 
the clashing of furious factions, she shut herself up in a monastery, and left 
to her son the succession of a civil war. Stephen was now pressed with 
renewed vigour. Henry had rather the advantage in the field; Stephen had 
the possession of the government. Their fortunes appearing nearly bal- 
anced, and the fuel of dissension being consumed by a continual and bloody 
war of thirteen years, an accommodation was proposed and accepted. 
Henry found it dangerous to refuse his consent, as the bishops and barons, 
even of his own party, dreaded the consequences, if a prince, in the prime 
of an ambitious youth, should establish an hereditary title by the force of 
foreign arms. This treaty, signed at Wallingford, left the possession of the 
crown for his life to Stephen, but secured the succession to Henry, whom 
that prince adopted. The castles erected in this reign were to be demolished; 
the exorbitant grants of the royal demesne to be resumed. To the son of 
Stephen all his private possessions were secured.’ 

Thus ended this tedious and ruinous civil war. Stephen survived it near 
two years; and now finding himself more secure as the lawful tenant, than 
he had been as the usurping proprietor, of the crown, he no longer governed 
on the maxims of necessity. He made no new attempts in favour of his 
family, but spent the remainder of his reign in correcting the disorders, 
which arose from his steps in its commencement, and in healing the wounds 
of so long and cruel a war. Thus he left the kingdom in peace to his 


! Henry married Eleanor of Aquitaine (c. 1122-1204) in 1152. She had been married to Louis VII of 
France and went on a crusade with him (1147); she is reputed to have had an affair with her uncle 
Raymond of Antioch and possibly with the young Saladin (1138-93). Her marriage to Louis VII was 
dissolved in 1152. 

2 Saxon Chronicle, 1140, Hoveden, p. 490, Roger of Wendover, i. 509—10. The treaty (1153) was 
agreed at Winchester, not as Roger of Wendover says at Wallingford. The terms are given in Leges 
Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 316-17, and discussed in Roger of Wendover, i. 509-10. 
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successor; but his character, as it is usual where party is concerned, greatly 
disputed. Wherever his natural dispositions had room to exert themselves, 
they appeared virtuous and princely, but the lust to reign, which often 
attends great virtues, was fatal to his, frequently hid them, and always 
rendered them suspected. 


CHAP. VI. 
Reign of Henry I. 


The death of Stephen left an undisputed succession for the first time, since 
the death of Edward the Confessor. Henry, descended equally from the 
Norman Conqueror and the old English kings, adopted by Stephen, ac- 
knowledged by the barons, united in himself every kind of title. It was 
grown into a custom for the king to grant a charter of liberties on his 
accession to the crown. Henry also granted a charter of that kind, confirm- 
ing that of his grandfather;! but as his situation was very different from that 
of his predecessors, his charter was different; reserved, short, dry, con- 
ceived in general terms; a gift, not a bargain. And indeed there seems to 
have been at that juncture but little occasion to limit a power, which seemed 
not more than sufficient to correct all the evils of an unlimited liberty. 
Henry spent the beginning of his reign in repairing the ruins of the royal 
authority, and in restoring to the kingdom peace and order, along with its 
ancient limits; and he may well be considered as the restorer of the English 
monarchy. Stephen had sacrificed the demesne of the crown, and many of 
its rights, to his subjects; and the necessity of the times obliged both that 
prince and the Empress Matilda to purchase in their turns the precarious 
friendship of the King of Scotland, by a cession of almost all the country 
North of the Humber. But Henry obliged the King of Scotland to restore 
his acquisitions, and to renew his homage. He took the same methods with 
his barons. Not sparing the grants of his mother, he resumed what had been 
so lavishly squandered by both of the contending parties; who, to establish 
their claims, had given away almost every thing, that made them valuable. 
There never was a prince in Europe, who better understood the advantages 
to be derived from its peculiar constitution, in which greater acquisitions of 
dominion are made by judicious marriages, than by success in war. For 
having added to his patrimonial territories of Anjou and Normandy the 
dutchy of Guienne, by his own marriage; the male issue of the Dukes of 
Britanny failing; he took the opportunity of marrying his third son 


' Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 318-19; Hoveden, p. 4gI. 
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Geoffrey, then an infant, to the heiress of that important province, an infant 
also;' and thus uniting by so strong a link his Northern to his Southern 
dominions, he possessed in his own name, or in those of his wife and son, all 
that fine and extensive country, that is washed by the Atlantick Ocean, from 
Picardy quite to the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Henry, possessed of such extensive territories, and aiming at further 
acquisitions, saw with indignation that the sovereign authority in all of 
them, especially in England, had been greatly diminished. By his 
resumptions he had indeed lessened the greatness of several of the nobility; 
he had by force of arms reduced those, who forcibly held the crown lands, 
and deprived them of their own estates for their rebellion. He demolished 
many castles, those perpetual resources of rebellion and disorder. But the 
great aim of his policy was to break the power of the clergy, which each of 
his predecessors, since Edward, had alternately strove to raise and to de- 
press; at first, in order to gain that potent body to their interests; and then 
to preserve them in subjection to the authority, which they had conferred. 
The clergy had elected Stephen; they had deposed Stephen, and elected 
Matilda; and in the instruments, which they used on these occasions, they 
affirmed in themselves a general right of electing the kings of England. 
Their share, both in the elevation and depression of that prince, showed 
that they possessed a power inconsistent with the safety and dignity of the 
state. The immunities, which they enjoyed, seemed no less prejudicial to 
the civil economy; and the rather as in the confusion of Stephen’s reign, 
many, to protect themselves from the prevailing violence of the time, or to 
sanctify their own disorders, had taken refuge in the clerical character. ‘The 
church was never so full of scandalous persons, who being accountable only 
in the ecclesiastical courts, where no crime is punished with death, were 
guilty of every crime. A priest had about this time committed a murder, 
attended with very aggravating circumstances.’ The king, willing at once to 
restore order, and to depress the clergy, laid hold of this favourable oppor- 
tunity to convoke the cause to his own court, when the atrociousness of the 
crime made all men look with an evil eye upon the claim of any privilege, 
which might prevent the severest justice. The nation in general seemed but 
little inclined to controvert so useful a regulation, with so potent a prince. 
Amidst this general acquiescence, one man was found, bold enough to 
oppose him; who for eight years together embroiled all his affairs, poisoned 


| Geoffrey (1158-86) was betrothed to the 5-year-old Constance of Brittany. 
2 Burke may be referring to a canon of Bedford accused of homicide (Matthew of Paris, Chronica 


majora, i. 227). 
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his satisfactions, endangered his dominions, and at length in his death 
triumphed over all the power and policy of this wise and potent monarch. 
This was Thomas a Becket, a man memorable for the great glory and the 
bitter reproaches he has met with from posterity.' This person was the son 
of a respectable citizen of London; he was bred to the study of the civil and 
canon law, the education then used to qualify a man for publick affairs, in 
which he soon made a distinguished figure. By the royal favour, and his own 
abilities, he rose in a rapid succession through several considerable 
employments, from an office under the Sheriff of London, to be High 
Chancellor of the kingdom. In this high post he shewed a spirit as elevated, 
but it was rather a military spirit, than that of the gownman;—magnificent 
to excess in his living and appearance, and distinguishing himself in the 
tournaments and other martial sports of that age, with much ostentation of 
courage and expense. The king, who favoured him greatly, and expected a 
suitable return, on the vacancy, destined Becket, yet a layman, to the see of 
Canterbury, and hoped to find in him a warm promoter of the reformation 
he intended. Hardly a priest, he was made the first prelate in the kingdom. 
But no sooner was he invested with the clerical character, than the whole 
tenour of his conduct was seen to change all at once; of his pompous retinue 
a few plain servants only remained; a monastick temperance regulated his 
table; and his life, in all respects, formed to the most rigid austerity, seemed 
to prepare him for that superiority he was resolved to assume, and the 
conflicts he foresaw he must undergo in this attempt. 

It will not be unpleasing to pause a moment at this remarkable period, in 
order to view in what consisted that greatness of the clergy, which enabled 
them to bear so very considerable a sway in all publick affairs; what foun- 
dations supported the weight of so vast a power; whence it had its origin; 
what was the nature, and what the ground of the immunities they claimed; 
that we may the more fully enter into this important controversy, and may 
not judge, as some have inconsiderately done, of the affairs of those times by 
ideas taken from the present manners and opinions. 

It is sufficiently known, that the first Christians, avoiding the Pagan 
tribunals, tried most even of their civil causes before the bishop; who, 
though he had no direct coercive power, yet, wielding the sword of excom- 
munication, had wherewithal to enforce the execution of his judgments. 
Thus the bishop had a considerable sway in temporal affairs, even before he 


! Thomas Becket (1118-70), Chancellor (1155-62) and Archbishop of Canterbury (1162-70). He 
was canonized in 1172. The ‘reproaches’ may include Henry VIII’s order in 1538 that Becket be no 
longer esteemed a saint and that his tomb be desecrated. 
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was owned by the temporal power. But the Emperours no sooner became 
Christian, than, the idea of profaneness being removed from the secular 
tribunals, the causes of the Christian laity naturally passed to that resort, 
where those of the generality had been before. But the reverence for the 
bishop still remained, and the remembrance of his former jurisdiction. It 
was not thought decent, that he, who had been a judge in his own court, 
should become a suitor in the court of another. The body of the clergy 
likewise, who were supposed to have no secular concerns, for which they 
could litigate, and removed by their character from all suspicion of violence, 
were left to be tried by their own ecclesiastical superiors. This was with a 
little variation, sometimes in extending, sometimes in restraining the bish- 
ops’ jurisdiction, the condition of things, whilst the Roman empire sub- 
sisted. But though their immunities were great, and their possessions 
ample, yet living under an absolute form of government, they were power- 
ful only by influence. No jurisdictions were annexed to their lands; they had 
no place in the senate, they were no order in the State. 

From the settlement of the Northern nations, the clergy must be con- 
sidered in another light. The Barbarians gave them large landed posses- 
sions; and by giving them land, they gave them jurisdiction, which, 
according to their notions, was inseparable from it. They made them an 
order in the State; and as all the orders had their privileges, the Clergy had 
theirs, and were no less steady to preserve, and ambitious to extend them. 
Our ancestors, having united the church dignities to the secular dignity of 
Baronies, had so blended the ecclesiastical with the temporal power in 
the same persons, that it became almost impossible to separate them. The 
ecclesiastical was however prevalent in this composition, drew to it the 
other, supported it, and was supported by it. But it was not the devotion 
only, but the necessity of the times, that raised the clergy to the excess of 
this greatness. The little learning, which then subsisted, remained wholly in 
their hands. Few among the laity could even read; consequently the clergy 
alone were proper for publick affairs. They were the statesmen, they were 
the lawyers; from them were often taken the bailiffs of the seigneurial 
courts, sometimes the Sheriffs of counties, and almost constantly the Justi- 
ciaries of the kingdom. The Norman kings, always jealous of their order, 
were always forced to employ them. In abbeys the law was studied; abbeys 
were the palladiums of the publick liberty by the custody of the royal 


! John Selden, ‘A Review’, The History of Tythes, London, 1618, p. 482: monks were educated in the 
law and could earn an income, ‘therefore it was fit enough for practising Lawyers to live in Monasteries’. 
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charters and most of the records. Thus, necessary to the great by their 
knowledge; venerable to the poor by their hospitality; dreadful to all by the 
power of excommunication; the character of the clergy was exalted above 
every thing in the State; and it could no more be otherwise in those days, 
than it is possible it should be so in ours. 

William the Conqueror made it one principal point of his politicks to 
reduce the Clergy;! but all steps he took in it were not equally well calcu- 
lated to answer this intention. When he subjected the church lands to 
military service, the clergy complained bitterly, as it lessened their revenue; 
but I imagine it did not lessen their power in proportion; for by this 
regulation they came, like other great lords, to have their military vassals, 
who owed them homage and fealty; and this rather increased their con- 
sideration amongst so martial a people. The kings, who succeeded him, 
though they also aimed at reducing the ecclesiastical power, never pursued 
their scheme on a great or legislative principle. They seemed rather desir- 
ous of enriching themselves by the abuses in the church, than earnest to 
correct them. One day they plundered, and the next they founded monas- 
teries, as their rapaciousness or their scruples chanced to predominate; so 
that every attempt of that kind, having rather the air of tyranny than 
reformation, could never be heartily approved or seconded by the body of 
the people. 

The bishops must always be considered in the double capacity of clerks 
and barons. Their courts, therefore, had a double jurisdiction; over the 
clergy and laity of their diocess, for the cognizance of crimes against ec- 
clesiastical law; and over the vassals of their barony, as lords paramount. 
But these two departments, so different in their nature, they frequently 
confounded by making use of the spiritual weapon of excommunication to 
enforce the judgments of both; and this sentence, cutting off the party from 
the common society of mankind, lay equally heavy on all ranks; for, as it 
deprived the lower sort of the fellowship of their equals, and the protection 
of their lord; so it deprived the lord of the services of his vassals, whether he 
or they lay under the sentence. This was one of the grievances, which the 
king proposed to redress. 

As some sanction of religion is mixed with almost every concern of civil 
life; and as the ecclesiastical court took cognizance of all religious matters, 
it drew to itself not only all questions relative to tythes and advowsons; but 
whatever related to marriages, wills, the estate of intestates, the breaches of 


' See p. 469 above. 
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oaths and contracts; in a word, every thing, which did not touch life, or 
feudal property. The ignorance of the bailiffs in lay courts, who were only 
possessed of some feudal maxims, and the traditions of an uncertain cus- 
tom, made this recourse to the spiritual courts the more necessary, where 
they could judge with a little more exactness by the lights of the canon and 
civil laws. 

This jurisdiction extended itself by connivance, by necessity, by custom, 
by abuse, over lay persons and affairs. But the immunity of the clergy from 
lay cognizances was claimed not only as a privilege essential to the dignity 
of their order, supported by the canons, and countenanced by the Roman 
law, but as a right confirmed by all the ancient laws of England. 

Christianity coming into England, out of the bosom of the Roman 
Empire, brought along with it all those ideas of immunity. The first trace we 
can find of this exemption from lay jurisdiction in England is in the laws of 
Etheldred;* it is more fully established in those of Canute;t but in the code 
of Henry the First it is twice distinctly affirmed.! This immunity from the 
secular jurisdiction, whilst it seemed to encourage acts of violence in the 
clergy towards others, encouraged also the violence of others against them. 
The murder of a clerk could not be punished at this time by death; it was 
against a spiritual person; an offence wholly spiritual, of which the secular 
courts took no sort of cognizance. In the Saxon times two circumstances 
made such an exemption less a cause of jealousy; the Sheriff sat with the 
bishop, and the spiritual jurisdiction was, if not under the control, at least 
under the inspection of the lay officer; and then as neither laity nor clergy 
were capitally punished for any offence, this privilege did not create so 
invidious and glaring a distinction between them. Such was the power of 
the clergy, and such the immunities, which the king proposed to diminish. 

Becket, who had punished the ecclesiastick for his crime by ecclesiastical 
law, refused to deliver him over to the secular judges for further punish- 


* LL. Etheldred Si presbyter homicida fieret, &c.! 

+ LL. Canuti, 38. de ministro altaris homicida. Idem 4o. de ordinato capitis 200.” 

! LL. H. I. 57. De querela vicinorum, & 56. De ordinato qui vitam forisfaciat, in Foed. Guthrem. 
apud Spel. Concil. 376. 1st vol. LL. Edw. III. De correctione ordinatorum.’ 


' Laws of Aethelred, 26: ‘Ifa priest commits homicide <or perpetrates any other great crime, he shall 
be deprived of his ecclesiastical office and likewise banished, and shall travel as a pilgrim as far as the 
Pope appoints for him, and zealously make amends>.’ 

2 Cf. II Canute 41—3 for laws pertaining to crimes committed by men in holy orders (cf. Leges Anglo- 
Saxonicae, p. 140). The reference 200 has not been identified. 

3 Leges Henrici Primi, 57, 56, Concerning disputes (Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, pp. 250-7); Henry 
Spelman, Concilia, decreta, leges, constitutiones, in re ecclesiarum orbis Britannict, 3 vols., London, 1639, i. 
376; the reference to Leges Edwardi, concerning the correction of clergy, has not been identified. 
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ment; on the principle of law, that no man ought to be twice questioned for 
the same offence.! The king, provoked at this opposition, summoned a 
council of the barons and bishops at Clarendon; and here, amongst others of 
less moment, the following were unanimously declared to be the ancient 
prerogatives of the crown.’ And it is something remarkable, and certainly 
makes much for the honour of their moderation, that the bishops and 
abbots, who must have composed so large and weighty a part of the great 
council, seem not only to have made no opposition to regulations, which so 
remarkably contracted their jurisdiction, but even seem to have forwarded 
them. 

ist. A clerk accused of any crime shall appear in the king’s court, that it 
may be judged whether he belongs to ecclesiastical or secular cognizance. If 
to the former, a deputy shall go into the bishop’s court to observe the trial; 
if the clerk be convicted, he shall be delivered over to the king’s justiciary to 
be punished. 

2d. All causes concerning presentation; all causes concerning 
Frankalmoigne;> all actions concerning breach of faith, shall be tried in the 
king’s court. 

3d. The king’s tenant im capite shall not be excommunicated without the 
king’s licence. 

4th. No clerk shall go out of the kingdom, without giving security that he 
shall do nothing to the prejudice of the king or nation. And all appeals shall 
be tried at home. 

These are the most material of the constitutions or assises of Clarendon, 
famous for having been the first legal check given to the power of the clergy 
in England. To give these constitutions the greater weight, it was thought 
proper that they should be confirmed by a Bull from the Pope. By this step 
the king seemed to doubt the entireness of his own authority in his do- 
minions; and by calling in foreign aid, when it served his purpose, he gave 
it a force and a sort of legal sanction when it came to be employed against 
himself. But as no negotiation had prepared the Pope in favour of laws, 
designed in reality to abridge his own power, it was no wonder that he 
rejected them with indignation.* Becket, who had not been prevailed on to 


' Several commentators remark on the principle in this case, e.g. Hoveden, p. 492. 

* Council of Clarendon (1164) drew up the Constitutions of Clarendon given in Leges Anglo- 
Saxonicae, pp. 321-2. 

* Tenure of land given to a cleric or church required some form of spiritual service in return, such 
as prayers (cf. Reliquiae Spelmannianae, pp. 2, 7). 


* Pope Alexander III (d. 1181) rejected the Constitutions on the grounds that some went against 
Canon law. 
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accept them but with infinite reluctance, was no sooner apprized of the 
Pope’s disapprobation, than he openly declared his own; he did penance in 
the humblest manner for his former acquiescence, and resolved to make 
amends for it, by opposing the new constitutions with the utmost zeal. In 
this disposition the king saw that the archbishop might be more easily 
ruined than humbled; and his ruin was resolved. Immediately a number of 
suits on various pretences were commenced against him, in every one of 
which he was sure to be foiled; but these making no deadly blow at his 
fortunes, he was called to account for thirty thousand pounds, which he was 
accused of having embezzled during his chancellorship.' It was in vain that 
he pleaded a full acquittance from the king’s son, and Richard de Lucy, the 
guardian and justiciary of the kingdom, on his resignation of the seals;? he 
saw it was already determined against him. Far from yielding under these 
repeated blows, he raised still higher the ecclesiastical pretensions, now 
become necessary to his own protection. He refused to answer to the charge, 
and appealed to the Pope, to whom alone he seemed to acknowledge any 
real subjection. A great ferment ensued on this appeal. The courtiers ad- 
vised that he should be thrown into prison, and that his temporalities 
should be seized. The bishops, willing to reduce Becket without reducing 
their own order, proposed to accuse him before the Pope, and to pursue him 
to degradation. Some of his friends pressed him to give up his cause, others 
urged him to resign his dignity. The king’s servants threw out menaces 
against his life. Amidst this general confusion of passions and councils, 
whilst every one according to his interests expected the event with much 
anxiety, Becket, in the disguise of a monk, escaped out of the nation, and 
threw himself into the arms of the king of France.’ 

Henry was greatly alarmed at this secession, which put the archbishop 
out of his power, but left him in full possession of all his ecclesiastical 
weapons. An embassy was immediately dispatched to Rome, in order to 
accuse Becket; but as Becket pleaded the Pope’s own cause before the Pope 
himself, he obtained an easy victory over the king’s ambassadors.* Henry, 
on the other hand, took every measure to maintain his authority: he did 
every thing worthy of an able politician, and of a king tenacious of his just 
authority. He likewise took measures not only to humble Becket, but also to 


1 Cf. Roger of Wendover, i. 544. The amount Becket was charged with varies among commentators. 
2 Richard de Lucy (d. 1179), acting for the king, had persuaded Becket to accept the see of 


Canterbury. F 
3 These events are told in greater detail in e.g. Tyrrell, General History of England, ii. 322. 
4 Both Becket and Henry appealed to Pope Alexander who was in France; the anti-Pope, Pascal III 


(d. 1168), held power in Rome. 
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lower that chair, whose exaltation had an ill influence on the throne. For he 
encouraged the Bishop of London to revive a claim to the primacy; and 
thus, by making the rights of the see at least dubious, he hoped to render 
future prelates more cautious in the exercise of them. He inhibited, under 
the penalty of high treason, all ecclesiasticks from going out of his do- 
minions without licence, or any emissary of the Pope’s or Archbishop’s 
from entering them with letters of excommunication or interdict. And that 
he might not supply arms against himself, the Peterpence were collected 
with the former care, but detained in the royal treasury, that matter might 
be left to Rome both for hope and fear. In the personal treatment of Becket, 
all the proceedings were full of anger; and by an unnecessary and unjust 
severity, greatly discredited both the cause and character of the king; for he 
stripped of their goods and banished all the archbishop’s kindred, all, who 
were in any sort connected with him, without the least regard to sex, age or 
condition. In the mean time Becket, stung with these affronts, impatient of 
his banishment, and burning with all the fury and the same zeal, which had 
occasioned it, continually threatened the king with the last exertions of 
ecclesiastical power;! and all things were thereby, and by the absence and 
enmity of the head of the English Church, kept in great confusion. 
During this unhappy contention several treaties were set on foot; but the 
disposition of all the parties, who interested themselves in this quarrel, very 
much protracted a determination in favour of either side. With regard to 
Rome, the then Pope was Alexander the third; one of the wisest prelates, 
who had ever governed that see, and the most zealous for extending its 
authority. However, though incessantly solicited by Becket to excommuni- 
cate the king, and to lay the kingdom under an interdict, he was unwilling 
to keep pace with the violence of that enraged bishop. Becket’s view was 
single: but the Pope had many things to consider; an anti-pope then sub- 
sisted, who was strongly supported by the Emperour, and Henry had 
actually entered into a negotiation with this Emperour and this pretended 
Pope.’ On the other hand, the king knew that the lower sort of people in 
England were generally affected to the archbishop, and much under the 
influence of the clergy. He was therefore fearful to drive the Pope to 
extremities by wholly renouncing his authority. These dispositions in the 
two principal powers made way for several conferences leading to peace. 
But for a long time all their endeavours seemed rather to inflame than to 


UAC Letter from Becket to the King cited by Roger of Wendover, i. 551. Becket excommunicated 
Henry’s chief minister, annulled the Constitutions, and threatened to excommunicate Henry. 
* Frederic Barbarossa (d. 1190), Holy Roman Emperor. 
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allay the quarrel. Whilst the king, steady in asserting his rights, remem- 
bered with bitterness the archbishop’s opposition; and whilst the arch- 
bishop maintained the claims of the church, with an haughtiness natural to 
him, and which was only augmented by his sufferings, the King of France 
appeared sometimes to forward, sometimes to perplex the negotiation; and 
this duplicity seemed to be dictated by the situation of his affairs. He was 
desirous of nourishing a quarrel, which put so redoubted a vassal on the 
defensive, but he was also justly fearful of driving so powerful a prince to 
forget that he was a vassal. All parties, however, wearied at length with a 
contest, by which all were distracted, and which in its issue promised 
nothing favourable to any of them, yielded at length to an accommodation; 
founded rather on an oblivion and silence of past disputes, than on the 
settlement of terms for preserving future tranquillity.! 

Becket returned in a sort of triumph to his see. Many of the dignified 
clergy, and not a few of the barons, lay under excommunication for the 
share they had in his persecution; but neither broken by adversity, nor 
softened by good fortune, he relented nothing of his severity, but referred 
them all for their absolution to the Pope. Their resentments were revived 
with additional bitterness; new affronts were offered to the archbishop, 
which brought on new excommunications, and interdicts.? The contention 
thickened on all sides, and things seemed running precipitately to the 
former dangerous extremities, when the account of these contests were 
brought, with much aggravation against Becket, to the ears of the king, then 
in Normandy; who, foreseeing a new series of troubles, broke out in a 
violent passion of grief and anger, “I have no friends, or I had not so long 
been insulted by this haughty priest!” Four knights, who attended near his 
person, thinking that the complaints of a king are orders for revenge, and 
hoping a reward equal to the importance and even guilt of the service, 
silently departed; and passing with great diligence into England, in a short 
time they arrived at Canterbury. They entered the Cathedral; they fell on 
the archbishop just on the point of celebrating divine service; and with 
repeated blows of their clubs, they beat him to the ground, they broke his 
skull in pieces, and covered the altar with his blood and brains. 


| The parties met at La Ferté Bernard, north of Vendome, in the summer of 1170; Becket returned 


to England in Nov. 1170. 

2 Becket excommunicated the bishops of London and Salisbury whom he regarded as having been 
particularly hostile to him. 

3 For this and subsequent events Burke summarizes detailed accounts by e.g. Gervase of Canterbury, 
Opera historica, ed. William Stubbs, 2 vols., Rolls series, London, 1879-80, i. 224—7, and Materials for 
the History of Thomas Becket, ed. J. C. Robertson, 7 vols., Rolls series, London, 1875-85, 1. 121-35. 
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The horrour of this barbarous action, increased by the sacredness of the 
person, who suffered, and of the place, where it was committed, diffused 
itself on all sides with incredible rapidity; the clergy, in whose cause he 
fell, equalled him to the most holy martyrs; compassion for his fate, made 
all men forget his faults; and the report of frequent miracles at his 
tomb sanctified his cause and character, and threw a general odium on the 
king. What became of the murderers is uncertain, they were neither 
protected by the king, nor punished by the laws, for the reason we have 
not long since mentioned. The king, with infinite difficulty, extricated 
himself from the consequences of this murder, which threatened, under 
the papal banners, to arm all Europe against him; nor was he absolved, 
but by renouncing the most material parts of the constitutions of 
Clarendon; by purging himself upon oath of the murder of Becket; by 
doing a very humiliating penance at his tomb, to expiate the rash words, 
which had given occasion to his death; and by engaging to furnish a 
large sum of money for the relief of the Holy Land, and taking the cross 
himself as soon as his affairs should admit it.! The king probably thought 
his freedom from the haughtiness of Becket cheaply purchased by these 
condescensions; and without question, though Becket might have been 
justifiable, perhaps even laudable for his steady maintenance of the privi- 
leges, which his church and his order had acquired by the care of his 
predecessors, and of which he by his place was the depository; yet the 
principles, upon which he supported these privileges, subversive of all 
good government; his extravagant ideas of church power; the schemes he 
meditated even to his death to extend it yet further; his violent and unre- 
served attachment to the papacy, and that inflexible spirit, which all his 
virtues rendered but the more dangerous, made his death as advantageous 
at that time, as the means, by which it was effected, were sacrilegious and 
detestable. 

Between the death of Becket and the king’s absolution, he resolved on the 
execution of a design, by which he reduced under his dominion a country 
not more separated from the rest of Europe by its situation, than by the 
laws, customs, and way of life of the inhabitants: for the people of Ireland, 
with no difference but that of religion, still retained the native manners of 
the original Celtz. The king had meditated this design from the very 
beginning of his reign; and had obtained a Bull from the then Pope, Adrian 


' Cf. Hoveden, P: 529, for Henry’s promise to go on pilgrimage. Henry was formally absolved by the 
Pope at Avranches in 1172. There was no specific reference to the Constitutions of Clarendon in the 
official terms of absolution (Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, vii. 516-18). 
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the fourth, an Englishman, to authorize the attempt.' He well knew, from 
the internal weakness and advantageous situation of this noble island, the 
easiness and importance of such a conquest. But at this particular time, he 
was strongly urged to his engaging personally in the enterprise by two 
other powerful motives. For, first, the murder of Becket had bred very ill 
humours in his subjects; the chiefs of whom, always impatient of a long 
peace, were glad of any pretence for rebellion; it was therefore expedient 
and serviceable to the Crown, to find an employment abroad for this 
spirit, which could not exert itself without being destructive at home. 
And, next, as he had obtained the grant of Ireland from the Pope, upon 
condition of subjecting it to Peterpence, he knew that the speedy perform- 
ance of this condition would greatly facilitate his recovering the good 
graces of the Court of Rome.’ Before we give a short narrative of the 
reduction of Ireland, I propose to lay open to the reader the state of that 
kingdom, that we may see what grounds Henry had to hope for success in 
this expedition. 

Ireland is about half as large as England. In the temperature of the 
climate, there is little difference, other than that more rain falls; as the 
country is more mountainous and exposed full to the westerly wind, which 
blowing from the Atlantick Ocean prevails during the greater part of the 
year. This moisture, as it has enriched the country with large and frequent 
rivers, and spread out a number of fair and magnificent lakes, beyond the 
proportion of other places, has on the other hand encumbered the island 
with an uncommon multitude of bogs and morasses; so that in general it is 
less praised for corn than pasturage, in which no soil is more rich and 
luxuriant. Whilst it possesses these internal means of wealth, it opens on all 
sides a great number of ports, spacious and secure, and by their advan- 
tageous situation inviting to universal commerce. But on these ports, better 
known than those of Britain in the time of the Romans, at this time there 
were few towns, scarce any fortifications, and no trade, that deserves to be 
mentioned. 

The people of Ireland lay claim to a very extragavant antiquity, through 
a vanity common to all nations. The accounts, which are given by their 
ancient chronicles, of their first settlements are generally tales confuted by 


1 Pope Adrian IV (1154-9) approved the project in a proclamation, ‘Laudabiliter’, later confirmed by 
Pope Alexander III (Giraldus Cambrensis, History of the Conquest of Ireland, in The Historical Works of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, ed. Thomas Wright, 2 vols., London, 1863, Bk. 2, ch. 6, i. 260). 

2 Henry also took steps to have his name cleared in Rome of the murder of Becket (Gervase of 


Canterbury, i. 233). 
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their own absurdity.! The settlement of the greatest consequence, the best 
authenticated, and from which the Irish deduce the pedigree of the best 
families, is derived from Spain; it was called Clan Milea, or the descendants 
of Milesius and Kin Scuit, or the race of Scyths, afterwards known by the 
name of Scots. The Irish historians suppose this race descended from a 
person called Gathel, a Scythian by birth, an A°gyptian by education, the 
cotemporary and friend of the prophet Moses.* But these histories, seeming 
clear sighted in the obscure affairs of so blind an antiquity, instead of 
passing for treasuries of ancient facts, are regarded by the judicious as 
modern fictions.} In cases of this sort rational conjectures are more to be 
relied on than improbable relations. It is most probable that Ireland was first 
peopled from Britain. The coasts of these countries are in some places in 
sight of each other. The language, the manners, and religion of the most 
ancient inhabitants of both are nearly the same. The Milesian colony, 
whenever it arrived in Ireland, could have made no great change in the 
manners or language, as the ancient Spaniards were a branch of the Celtz, 
as well as the old inhabitants of Ireland. The Irish language is not different 
from that of all other nations, as Temple and Rapin, from ignorance of it, 
have asserted;* on the contrary, many of its words bear a remarkable resem- 
blance not only to those of the Welsh and Armorick, but also to the Greek 
and Latin. Neither is the figure of the letters very different from the vulgar 
character, though their order is not the same with that of other nations, nor 
the names, which are taken from the Irish proper names of several species 
of trees; a circumstance, which, notwithstanding their similitude to the 
Roman letters, argues a different original and great antiquity. The Druid 
discipline anciently flourished in that island; in the fourth century it fell 
down before the preaching of St. Patrick;> then the Christian Religion was 
embraced and cultivated, with an uncommon zeal, which displayed itself in 
the number and consequence of the persons, who in all parts embraced the 


' Burke may have in mind such stories as Geoffrey Keating (1570-1644) dismisses at the start of his 
history, e.g. that Ireland was settled forty days before the flood (General History of Ireland, Dublin, 1723, 
p. 11). Burke often remarked on his knowledge of Irish history, e.g. Corr. ii. 285: ‘I have studied it with 
more Care than is common.’ 

* Cf. Burke to O’Hara, Corr. i. 141: ‘I have read that the Prophet Moses advised the antient Scots to 
go as far Westward as possible’; the source has not been identified. 

* Rapin also gives the story of Gathel and calls it a ‘Fable’ (introd. History of England, i, p. xxiii). 

* William Temple, An Introduction to the History of England, in The Works of Sir William Temple, 2 
vols., London, 1720, ti. §34: Irish ‘must be allowed to be an Original Language, without any Affinity to 
the old British,or any other upon the Continent’; Rapin, History of England, iii. 56: Irish ‘has nothing, 
not even its Letters, in common with the Languages of the Neighbouring Nations’. 

* Patrick, born in Britain, was first taken to Ireland by Irish marauders as a young slave; after escaping 
back to Britain he returned in the mid-sth cent to convert the Irish to Christiantiy. 
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contemplative life. This mode of life, and the situation of Ireland, removed 
from the horrour of those devastations, which shook the rest of Europe, 
made it a refuge for learning, almost extinguished every where else. Science 
flourished in Ireland during the seventh and eighth centuries. The same 
cause, which destroyed it in other countries, also destroyed it there. The 
Danes, then Pagans, made themselves masters of the island, after a long 
and wasteful war, in which they destroyed the sciences along with the 
monasteries, in which they were cultivated. By as destructive a war they 
were at length expelled;' but neither their ancient science nor repose re- 
turned to the Irish; who, falling into domestick distractions as soon as they 
were freed from their foreign enemies, sunk quickly into a state of ignor- 
ance, poverty and barbarism; which must have been very great, since it 
exceeded that of the rest of Europe. The disorders in the church were equal 
to those in the civil economy, and furnished to the Pope a plausible pretext 
for giving Henry a commission to conquer the kingdom, in order to reform 
it. 

The Irish were divided into a number of tribes or clans, each clan 
forming within itself a separate government. It was ordered by a chief, who 
was not raised to that dignity either by election or by the ordinary course of 
descent, but as the eldest and worthiest of the blood of the deceased lord. 
This order of succession, called Tanistry, was said to have been invented in 
the Danish troubles, lest the tribe, during a minority, should have been 
endangered for want of a sufficient leader.* It was probably much more 
ancient; but it was, however, attended with very great and pernicious 
inconveniencies, as it was obviously an affair of difficulty to determine who 
should be called the worthiest of the blood; and a door being always left 
open for ambition, this order introduced a greater mischief than it was 
intended to remedy. Almost every tribe, besides its contention with the 
neighbouring tribes, nourished faction and discontent within itself. ‘The 
chiefs we speak of were in general called Tierna or Lords, and those of more 
consideration Riagh or Kings; over these were placed five kings more 
eminent than the rest, answerable to the five provinces, into which the 
island was anciently divided.* These again were subordinate to one head, 
who was called Monarch of all Ireland, raised to that power by election, or 
more properly speaking, by violence. 


1 The defeat of the Danes at the battle of Clontarf in 1014 put an end to their dominance. 

2 Cf. The English Reports, vol. xxx King’s Bench Division, ix, containing Yelverton; Hobart; Davis 
(Ireland); Lay; Calthrop; Bulstrode, 1 and 2, Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 516-29. 

3 Connaught, Leinster, Meath, Munster, and Ulster. Cf. p. 53 |. 121. 
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Whilst the dignities of the state were disposed of by a sort of election, the 
office of Judges, who were called Brehons, the trades of mechanicks, and 
even those arts, which we are apt to consider as depending principally on 
natural genius, such as poetry and musick, were confined in succession to 
certain races; the Irish imagining that greater advantages were to be derived 
from an early institution, and the affection of parents desirous of per- 
petuating the secrets of their art in their families, than from the casual 
efforts of particular fancy and application. This is much in the strain of the 
Eastern policy; but these and many other of the Irish institutions, well 
enough calculated to preserve good arts and useful discipline, when these 
arts came to degenerate, were equally well calculated to prevent all im- 
provement, and to perpetuate corruption, by infusing an invincible 
tenaciousness of ancient customs. 

The people of Ireland were much more addicted to pasturage than agri- 
culture, not more from the quality of their soil, than from a remnant of the 
Scythian manners. They had but few towns, and those not fortified, each 
clan living dispersed over its own territory. The few walled towns, they had, 
lay on the sea coast; they were built by the Danes, and held after they had 
lost their conquests in the inland parts;' here was carried on the little foreign 
trade, which the island then possessed. 

The Irish militia was of two kinds; one called Kerns, which were foot 
slightly armed with a long knife or dagger, and almost naked; the other 
Galloglasses, who were horse; poorly mounted, and generally armed only 
with a battle-axe. Neither horse nor foot made much use of the spear, the 
sword or the bow. With indifferent arms they had still worse discipline. In 
these circumstances their natural bravery, which, though considerable, was 
not superiour to that of their invaders, stood them in little stead. 

Such was the situation of things in Ireland, when Dermot, King of 
Leinster, having violently carried away the wife of one of the neighbouring 
petty sovereigns, Roderic, King of Connaught, and Monarch of Ireland, 
joined with the injured husband to punish so flagrant an outrage; and with 
their united forces spoiled Dermot of his territories, and obliged him to 
abandon the kingdom.’ The fugitive prince, not unapprized of Henry’s 
designs upon his country, threw himself at his feet, implored his protection, 
and promised to hold of him, as his feudatory, the sovereignty he should 
recover by his assistance. Henry was at this time at Guienne; nothing could 


' The Danes fortified such towns as Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Limerick. 
“ Roderic of Connaught (d. 1198); Dermot of Leinster had abducted Dovergilda, wife of Ororic of 
Meath (Giraldus Cambrensis, History of the Conquest of Ireland, Bk. I, ch. I, i. 184-5). 
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be more agreeable to him than such an incident; but as his French do- 
minions actually lay under an interdict, on account of his quarrel with 
Becket, and all his affairs, both at home and abroad, were in a troubled and 
dubious situation, it was not prudent to remove his person, nor venture any 
considerable body of his forces, on a distant enterprise. Yet not willing to 
lose so favourable an opportunity, he warmly recommended the cause of 
Dermot to his regency in England, permitting and encouraging all persons 
to arm in his favour: a permission, in this age of enterprise, greedily ac- 
cepted by many; but the person, who brought the most assistance to it, and 
indeed gave a form and spirit to the whole design, was Richard, Earl of 
Striaul, commonly known by the name of Strongbow. Dermot, to confirm 
in his interest this potent and warlike peer, promised him his daughter in 
marriage, with the reversion of his crown.' The beginnings of so great an 
enterprise were formed with a very slender force. Not four hundred men 
landed near Wexford; they took the town by storm. When reinforced they 
did not exceed twelve hundred; but, being joined with three thousand men 
by Dermot, with an incredible rapidity of success they reduced Waterford, 
Dublin, Limerick, the only considerable cities in Ireland. By the novelty of 
their arms they had obtained some striking advantages in their first engage- 
ments; and by these advantages they attained a superiority of opinion over 
the Irish, which every success encreased. Before the effect of this first 
impression had time to wear off, Henry, having settled his affairs abroad, 
entered the harbour of Cork with a fleet of four hundred sail, at once to 
secure the conquest, and the allegiance of the conquerors. The fame of so 
great a force arriving under a prince, dreaded by all Europe, very soon 
disposed all the petty princes, with their King Roderic, to submit and do 
homage to Henry. They had not been able to resist the arms of his vassals, 
and they hoped better treatment from submitting to the ambition of a great 
king, who left them every thing but the honour of their independency, than 
from the avarice of adventurers, from which nothing was secure. ‘The 
bishops and the body of the clergy greatly contributed to this submission, 
from respect to the Pope, and the horrour of their late defeats, which they 
began to regard as judgments. A national council was held at Cashel 
for bringing the church of Ireland to a perfect conformity, in rites and 
discipline, to that of England. It is not to be thought, that in this council 
the temporal interests of England were entirely forgotten. Many of the 


| Strongbow (d. 1178), Earl of Pembroke and Striaul, crossed to Ireland in 1169. Gerald Cambrensis, 


History of the Conquest of Ireland, Bk. 1, ch. 2, i. 186-7: Dermot promised ‘to give him his eldest daughter 
for wife, with the succession of his kingdom’. 
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English were established in their particular conquests, under the tenure 
of knights’ service, now first introduced into Ireland; a tenure, which, if it 
has not proved the best calculated to secure the obedience of the vassal to 
the sovereign, has never failed in any instance of preserving a vanquished 
people in obedience to the conquerors. The English Lords built strong 
castles on their demesnes; they put themselves at the head of the tribes, 
whose chiefs they had slain; they assumed the Irish garb and manners; 
and thus partly by force, partly by policy, the first English families took a 
firm root in Ireland. It was indeed long before they were able entirely to 
subdue the island to the laws of England; but the continual efforts of the 
Irish, for more than four hundred years, proved insufficient to dislodge 
them.! 

Whilst Henry was extending his conquests to the western limits of the 
known world, the whole fabrick of his power was privately sapped and 
undermined, and ready to overwhelm him with the ruins, in the very 
moment, when he seemed to be arrived at the highest and most permanent 
point of grandeur and glory. His excessive power, his continual accessions 
to it, and an ambition, which by words and actions declared that the whole 
world was not sufficient for a great man, struck a just terrour into all the 
potentates near him; he was indeed arrived at that pitch of greatness, that 
the means of his ruin could only be found in his own family. A numerous 
offspring, which is generally considered as the best defence of the throne, 
and the support as well as ornament of declining royalty, proved on this 
occasion the principal part of the danger. Henry had in his lawful bed, 
besides daughters, four sons, Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, and John, all grow- 
ing up with great hopes from their early courage and love of glory. No 
father was ever more delighted with these hopes, nor more tender and 
indulgent to his children. A custom had long prevailed in France for the 
reigning king to crown his eldest son in his life-time. By this policy in 
turbulent times, and whilst the principles of succession were unsettled, he 
secured the crown to his posterity. Henry gladly imitated a policy enforced 
no less by paternal affection, than its utility to publick peace. He had, 
during his troubles with Becket, crowned his son Henry, then no more than 
sixteen years old. But the young king, even on the day of his coronation, 
discovered an haughtiness, which threatened not to content itself with the 
share of authority, to which the inexperience of his youth and the nature of 


i Burke is probably referring to the rebellion of Silken Thomas in 1536~—7 and the rebellion of 1641 
which, he argued, had been repeatedly misrepresented. 
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a provisional crown confined him.' The name of a king continually re- 
minded him, that he only possessed the name. The King of France, whose 
daughter he had espoused, fomented a discontent, which grew with his 
years. Geoffrey, who had married the heiress of Bretagne, on the death of 
her father, claimed to no purpose the entire sovereignty of his wife’s 
inheritance, which Henry, under a pretence of guardianship to a son of full 
age, still retained in his hands. Richard had not the same plausible pre- 
tences, but he had yet greater ambition.’ He contended for the Dutchy of 
Guienne before his mother’s death, which alone could give him the colour 
of a title to it. The queen his mother, hurried on by her own unquiet spirit, 
or as some think stimulated by jealousy, encouraged their rebellion against 
her husband.* The King of France, who moved all the other engines, 
engaged the King of Scotland, the Earl of Flanders, then a powerful prince, 
the Earl of Blois, and the Earl of Bologne, in the conspiracy. The Barons in 
Bretagne, in Guienne, and even in England, were ready to take up arms in 
the same cause; whether it was, that they perceived the uniform plan the 
king had pursued in order to their reduction, or solely instigated by the 
natural fierceness and levity of their minds, fond of every dangerous 
novelty. The historians of that time seldom afford us a tolerable insight into 
the causes of the transactions they relate; but whatever were the causes of so 
extraordinary a conspiracy, it was not discovered until the moment it was 
ready for execution. The first token of it appeared in the young king’s 
demand to have either England or Normandy given up to him. The refusal 
of this demand served as a signal to all parties to put themselves in motion. 
The younger Henry fled into France. Lewis entered Normandy with a vast 
army. The barons of Bretagne under Geoffrey, and those of Guienne under 
Richard, rose in arms; the King of Scotland pierced into England; and the 
Earl of Leicester, at the head of fourteen thousand Flemings, landed in 
Suffolk. 

It was on this trying occasion, that Henry displayed a greatness inde- 
pendent of all fortune. For beset by all the neighbouring powers, opposed 
by his own children, betrayed by his wife, abandoned by one part of his 
subjects, uncertain of the rest, every part of his state rotten and suspicious, 
his magnanimity grew beneath the danger; and when all the ordinary re- 


1 Young Henry (1155—83) is reputed to have said at the coronation banquet that whereas his father 
was the son of a count, he was the son of a king (Hume, History of England, i. 365); for the coronation 
in 1170 see Matthew of Paris, Chronica Majora, ti. 274-5, Roger of Wendover, ii. 12. 

2 Richard (1157—99), later Richard I, Coeur de Lion. 

3 Tyrrell, General History of England, ii. 379: she was jealous because of the king’s ‘several Amours 
with divers Mistresses.’ 
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sources failed, he found superiour resources in his own courage, wisdom, 
and activity. There were at that time dispersed over Europe bodies of 
mercenary troops, called Brabangons, composed of fugitives from different 
nations; men, who were detached from any country, and who, by making 
war a perpetual trade, and passing from service to service, had acquired an 
experience and military knowledge uncommon in those days. Henry took 
twenty thousand of these mercenaries into his service, and as he paid them 
punctually, and kept them always in action, they served him with fidelity.' 
The papal authority, so often subservient, so often prejudicial to his de- 
signs, he called to his assistance in a cause, which did not misbecome it, the 
cause of a father attacked by his children. This took off the ill impression 
left by Becket’s death, and kept the bishops firm in their allegiance. Having 
taken his measures with judgment, he pursued the war in Normandy with 
vigour. In this war his mercenaries had a great and visible advantage over 
the feudal armies of France; the latter not so useful, while they remained in 
the field, entered it late in the summer, and commonly left it in forty days. 
The King of France was forced to raise the siege of Verneuil, to evacuate 
Normandy, and agree to a truce. Then at the head of his victorious 
Brabancons, Henry marched into Brittainy with an incredible expedition; 
the rebellious army, astonished as much by the celerity of his march, as the 
fury of his attack, was totally routed. The principal towns and castles were 
reduced soon after. The custody of the conquered country being lodged in 
faithful hands, he flew to the relief of England. There his natural son 
Geoffrey, bishop elect of Ely, faithful during the rebellion of all his legit- 
imate offspring, steadily maintained his cause, though with forces much 
inferiour to his zeal. The king, before he entered into action, thought it 
expedient to perform his expiation at the tomb of Becket; hardly had he 
finished this ceremony, when the news arrived that the Scotch army was 
totally defeated, and their king made prisoner. This victory was universally 
attributed to the prayers of Becket; and whilst it established the credit of the 
new saint, it established Henry in the minds of his people; they no longer 
looked upon their king as an object of the divine vengeance, but as a 
penitent reconciled to heaven, and under the special protection of the 
martyr he had made.* The Flemish army, after several severe checks, ca- 


' Tyrrell, General History of England, ii. 381: ‘He had then with him Twenty Thousand Brabantes, 
who served him faithfully.’ 


* Geoffrey (d. 1212) had been brought up on equal terms with Henry’s other children, though his 
origins were unknown. 


3 The capture of King William of Scotland was seen as a token of divine forgiveness to Henry (Ralph 
de Diceteo, Opera historica, ed. William Stubbs, 2 vols., Rolls series, London, 1876, i. 383-4). 
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pitulated to evacuate the kingdom. The rebellious barons submitted soon 
after. All was quiet in England; but the King of France renewed hostilities 
in Normandy, and laid siege to Rouen. Henry recruited his army with a 
body of auxiliary Welch, arrived at Rouen with his usual expedition, raised 
the siege, and drove the King of France quite out of Normandy. It was then 
that he agreed to an accommodation; and in the terms of peace, which he 
dictated, in the midst of victory, to his sons, his subjects, and his enemies, 
there was seen on one hand the tenderness of a father, and on the other the 
moderation of a wise man, not insensible of the mutability of fortune. 
The war, which threatened his ruin, being so happily ended, the great- 
ness of the danger served only to enhance his glory; whilst he saw the King 
of France humbled, the Flemings defeated, the King of Scotland a prisoner, 
and his sons and subjects reduced to the bounds of their duty. He employed 
this interval of peace to secure its continuance, and to prevent a return of 
the like evils; for which reason he made many reforms in the laws and polity 
of his dominions. He instituted itinerant justices, to weaken the power of 
the great barons, and even of the sheriffs, who were hardly more obedient:! 
an institution, which, with great publick advantages, has remained to our 
times. In the spirit of the same policy he armed the whole body of the 
people; the English commonalty had been in a manner disarmed ever since 
the Conquest. In this regulation we may probably trace the origin of the 
militia; which, being under the orders of the crown rather in a political than 
a feudal respect, were judged more to be relied on than the soldiers of 
tenure, to whose pride and power they might prove a sort of counterpoise. 
Amidst these changes the affairs of the clergy remained untouched. The 
king had experienced how dangerous it was to attempt removing founda- 
tions so deeply laid both in strength and opinion. He therefore wisely aimed 
at acquiring the favour of that body, and turning to his own advantage a 
power he should in vain attempt to overthrow, but which he might set up 
against another power, which it was equally his interest to reduce. 
Though these measures were taken with the greatest judgment, and 
seemed to promise a peaceful evening to his reign; the seeds of the rebellion 
remained still at home, and the dispositions, that nourished them, were 
rather increased abroad. The parental authority, respectable at all times, 
ought to have the greatest force in times when the manners are rude and the 
laws imperfect. At that time Europe had not emerged out of barbarism; yet 


| Cf. Matthew Hale, History of the Common Law of England, ed. Charles M. Gray, PP. 89-90. 
2 Henry Spelman, Codex legum veterum statutorum regni Anghae in Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. 333- 
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this great natural bond of society was extremely weak. The number of 
foreign obligations and duties almost dissolved the family obligations. From 
the moment a young man was knighted, so far as related to his father, he 
became absolute master of his own conduct; but he contracted at the same 
time a sort of filial relation with the person, who had knighted him. These 
various principles of duty distracted one another. The custom, which then 
prevailed, of bestowing lands and jurisdictions under the name of 
Appanages to the sons of kings and the greater nobility, gave them a power, 
which was frequently employed against the giver: and the military and 
licentious manners of the age almost destroyed every trace of every kind of 
regular authority. In the East where the rivalship of brothers is so danger- 
ous, such is the force of paternal power amongst a rude people, we scarce 
ever hear of a son in arms against his father. In Europe for several ages it was 
very common. It was Henry’s great misfortune to suffer in a particular 
manner from this disorder. Philip succeeded Lewis King of France;! he 
followed closely the plan of his predecessor, to reduce the great vassals, and 
the King of England, who was the greatest of them; but he followed it with 
far more skill and vigour, though he made use of the same instruments in 
the work. He revived the spirit of rebellion in the princes, Henry’s sons. 
These young princes were never in harmony with each other but in a 
confederacy against their father; and the father had no recourse, but in the 
melancholy safety derived from the disunion of his children. This he 
thought it expedient to encrease; but such policy when discovered has 
always a dangerous effect. The sons having just quarrelled enough to give 
room for an explanation of each others designs, and to display those of their 
father, enter into a new conspiracy. In the midst of these motions the young 
king dies, and shewed at his death such signs of a sincere repentance, as 
served to revive the old king’s tenderness, and to take away all comfort for 
his loss.* The death of his third son Geoffrey followed close upon the heels 
of this funeral. He died at Paris, whither he had gone to concert measures 
against his father. Richard and John remained; Richard fiery, restless, am- 
bitious, openly took up arms, and pursued the war with implacable rancour, 
and such success, as drove the king in the decline of his life to a dishonour- 
able treaty; nor was he then content, but excited new troubles. John was his 
youngest and favourite child; in him he reposed all his hopes, and consoled 
himself for the undutifulness of his other sons; but after concluding the 


' Philip I, king of France from 1180 to 1223. 
* Hoveden, pp. 620-1, Roger of Wendover, ii. 52. Young Henry died of a fever in 1183. 
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treaty with the king of France and Richard, he found too soon, that John 
had been as deep as any in the conspiracy.! This was his last wound; 
afflicted by his children in their deaths and harassed in their lives; mortified 
as a father and a king; worn down with cares and sorrows, more than with 
years, he died, cursing his fortune, his children, and the hour of his birth. 
When he perceived that death approached him, by his own desire he was 
carried into a church and laid at the altar’s foot. Hardly had he expired, 
when he was stripped, then forsaken by his attendants, and left a long time 
a naked and unheeded body, in an empty church; affording a just conso- 
lation for the obscurity of a mean fortune, and an instructive lesson how 
little an outward greatness and enjoyments foreign to the mind contribute 
towards a solid felicity, in the example of one, who was the greatest of kings 
and the unhappiest of mankind. 


CHAPS VIL 
Reign of Richard I. 


Whilst Henry lived, the King of France had always an effectual means of 
breaking his power by the divisions in his family. But now Richard suc- 
ceeded to all the power of his father, with an equal ambition to extend it, 
with a temper infinitely more fiery and impetuous, and free from every 
impediment of internal dissension.” These circumstances filled the mind of 
Philip with great and just uneasiness. There was no security but in finding 
exercise for the enterprising genius of the young king at a distance from 
home. The new Crusade afforded an advantageous opportunity. A little 
before his father’s death, Richard had taken the cross in conjunction with 
the King of France. So precipitate were the fears of that monarch, that 
Richard was hardly crowned when ambassadors were dispatched to 
England to remind him of his obligation, and to pique his pride by acquaint- 
ing him, that their master was even then in readiness to fulfil his part of 
their common vow. An enterprise of this sort was extremely agreeable to the 
genius of Richard, where religion sanctified the thirst of military glory; and 
where the glory itself seemed but the more desirable by being unconnected 
with interest. He immediately accepted the proposal, and resolved to insure 
the success as well as the lustre of his expedition by the magnificence of his 
preparations. Not content with the immense treasures amassed by his fath- 
er, he drew in vast sums by the sale of almost all the demesnes of the Crown, 
and of every office under it; not excepting those of the highest trust. The 


' Hoveden, p. 654. 2 Richard I was crowned at Westminster in 1189. 
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clergy, whose wealth and policy enabled them to take advantage of the 
necessity and weakness of the Croises, were generally the purchasers of 
both. To secure his dominions in his absence he made an alliance with the 
Princes of Wales,! and with the King of Scotland; to the latter he released 
for asum of money the homage, which had been extorted by his father.” His 
brother John gave him most uneasiness; but finding it unworthy or imprac- 
ticable to use the severer methods of jealous policy, he resolved to secure his 
fidelity by loading him with benefits. He bestowed on him six earldoms, and 
gave him in marriage the lady Avisa, sole heiress of the great house of 
Gloucester;? but as he gave him no share in the regency, he increased his 
power and left him discontented, in a kingdom committed to the care of 
new men, who had merited their places by their money. 

It will be proper to take a view of the condition of the Holy Land, at the 
time when this third Crusade was set on foot, to repair the faults committed 
in the two former. The conquests of the Croises, extending over Palestine 
and a part of Syria, had been erected into a sovereignty under the name of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem.* This kingdom, ill ordered within, surrounded 
on all sides by powerful enemies, subsisted by a strength not its own for 
near ninety years. But dissensions arising about the succession to the Crown 
between Guy of Lusignan, and Raymond Earl of Tripoli; Guy, either 
because he thought the assistance of the European princes too distant, or 
that he feared their decision, called in the aid of Salladine sultan of Egypt. 
This able prince immediately entered Palestine. As the whole strength of 
the Christians in Palestine depended upon foreign succour, he first made 
himself master of the maritime towns, and then Jerusalem fell an easy prey 
to his arms; whilst the competitors contended with the utmost violence for 
a kingdom, which no longer existed for either of them. All Europe was 
alarmed at this revolution. The banished patriarch of Jerusalem filled every 
place with the distresses of the eastern Christians. The Pope ordered a 
solemn fast to be for ever kept for this loss; and then exerting all his 


' Prince John (1167—1216) and Richard’s illegitimate brother Geoffrey, Archbishop of York: he made 
them swear ‘that neither of them should enter the kingdom till his return’ (Hume, History of England, 
i. 400). 

* Before embarking on the third crusade in 1189 Richard waived the debt of homage due from King 
William I of Scotland in return for a payment of 10,000 marks. 

* John had been betrothed to her in 1176 by his father (Hoveden, D553): 

* Jerusalem had been declared a kingdom by the crusaders when they captured the city in 1099; it was 
retaken by the Muslims in 1187. 

* Guy de Lusignan (d. 1195) was king of Jerusalem before his defeat by Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and 


Syria. Raymond (c. 1140-87), grandson of Raymond IV of Toulouse, was count of the crusader state of 
Tripoli. 
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influence, excited a new Crusade, in which vast numbers engaged with an 
ardour unabated by their former misfortunes; but wanting a proper subor- 
dination rather than a sufficient force, they made but a slow progress, when 
Richard and Philip at the head of more than 100,000 chosen men, the one 
from Marseilles, the other from Genoa, set sail to their assistance.! 

In his voyage to the Holy Land, accident presented Richard with an 
unexpected conquest. A vessel of his fleet was driven by a storm to take 
shelter in the Isle of Cyprus.’ That island was governed by a prince named 
Isaac, of the Imperial family of the Comneni; who not only refused all relief 
to the sufferers, but plundered them of the little remains of their substance. 
Richard resenting this inhospitable treatment, aggravated by the insolence 
of the tyrant, turned his force upon Cyprus, vanquished Isaac in the field, 
took the capital city, and was solemnly crowned king of that island. But 
deeming it as glorious to give as to acquire a crown, he soon after resigned 
it to Lusignan to satisfy him for his claim on Jerusalem; in whose descend- 
ants it continued for several generations, until passing by marriage into the 
family of Cornaro a Venetian nobleman, it was acquired to that state, the 
only state in Europe, which had any real benefit by all the blood and 
treasure lavished in the holy war. 

Richard arrived in Palestine sometime after the king of France; his arrival 
gave new vigour to the operations of the Croises. He reduced Acra to 
surrender at discretion, which had been in vain besieged for two years, and 
in the siege of which an infinite number of Christians had perished; and so 
much did he distinguish himself on this and on all occasions, that the whole 
expedition seemed to rest on his single valour. The King of France seeing 
him fully engaged had all that he desired. The climate was disagreeable to 
his constitution, and the war, in which he acted but a second part, to his 
pride. He therefore hastened home to execute his projects against Richard, 
amusing him with oaths made to be violated; leaving indeed a part of his 
forces under the Duke of Burgundy, but with private orders to give him 
underhand all possible obstruction.’ Notwithstanding the desertion of his 
ally, Richard continued the war with uncommon alacrity. With very un- 
equal numbers he engaged and defeated the whole army of Salladine, and 
slew 40,000 of his best troops.* He obliged him to evacuate all the towns on 


! Burke summarizes much of the narrative in Hoveden. 

2 Richard’s exploits in Cyprus are recounted in e.g. Thomas Fuller, The Historie of the Holy War, 
1639: 4th edn., Cambridge, 1651, p. 12, Ralph de Diceto, 1. 92. . P 

3 For a similarly derogatory view of King Philip see Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, i. 375-6. 

+ Hoveden, p. 698. 
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the sea-coast; and spread the renown and terrour of his arms over all Asia. 
A thousand great exploits did not however enable him to extend his con- 
quests to the inland country. Jealousy, envy, cabals and a total want of 
discipline reigned in the army of the Croises. The climate, and their intem- 
perance more than the climate, wasted them with a swift decay. The vow, 
which brought them to the Holy Land, was generally for a limited time, at 
the conclusion of which they were always impatient to depart. Their armies 
broke up at the most critical conjunctures; as it was not the necessity of the 
service, but the extent of their vows, which held them together.’ As soon 
therefore as they had habituated themselves to the country and attained 
some experience, they were gone; and new men supplied their places, to 
acquire experience by the same misfortunes, and to lose the benefit of it by 
the same inconstancy. Thus the war could never be carried on with steadi- 
ness and uniformity. On the other side, Salladine continually repaired his 
losses; his resources were at hand; and this great captain very judiciously 
kept possession of that mountainous country, which, formed by a perpetual 
ridge of Libanus, in a manner walls in the sea-coast of Palestine; there he 
hung, like a continual tempest, ready to burst over the Christian army. On 
his rear was the strong city of Jerusalem, which secured a communication 
with the countries of Chaldea and Mesopotamia, from whence he was well 
supplied with every thing. If the Christians attempted to improve their 
successes by penetrating to Jerusalem; they had a city powerfully garrisoned 
in their front, a country wasted and destitute of forage to act in, and 
Salladine with a vast army on their rear advantageously posted to cut off 
their convoys and reinforcements. 

Richard was labouring to get over these disadvantages, when he was 
informed by repeated expresses of the disorder of his affairs in Europe; 
disorders, which arose from the ill dispositions he had made at his depar- 
ture. The heads of his regency had abused their power; they quarrelled with 
each other, and the nobility with them. A sort of a civil war had arisen, in 
which they were deposed. Prince John was the main spring of these dissen- 
sions; he engaged in a close communication of councils with the King of 
France, who had seized upon several places in Normandy. It was with 
regret that Richard found himself obliged to leave a theatre, on which he 
had planned such an illustrious scene of action. A constant emulation in 
courtesy and politeness, as well as in military exploits, had been kept up 
between him and Salladine. He now concluded a truce with that generous 


The crusader’s vow (votum crucis) entitled him to certain spiritual and temporal privileges. 
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enemy; and on his departure sent a messenger to assure him, that on its 
expiration he would not fail to be again in Palestine. Salladine replied, that 
if he must lose his kingdom, he would chuse to lose it to the King of 
England.! Thus Richard returned, leaving Jerusalem in the hands of the 
Sarazens; and this end had an enterprise,in which two of the most powerful 
monarchs in Europe were personally engaged, an army of upwards of 
100,000 men employed, and to furnish which the whole Christian world 
had been vexed and exhausted. It is a melancholy reflection, that the spirit 
of great designs can seldom be inspired,but where the reason of mankind is 
so uncultivated that they can be turned to little advantage. With this war 
ended the fortune of Richard, who found the Sarazens less dangerous than 
his Christian allies. It is not well known what motive induced him to land at 
Aquileia, at the bottom of the Gulf of Venice, in order to take his route by 
Germany; but he pursued his journey through the territories of the Duke 
of Austria, whom he had personally affronted at the siege of Acra.? And 
now, neither keeping himself out of the power of that prince, nor rousing 
his generosity by seeming to confide in it, he attempted to get through 
his dominions in disguise. Sovereigns do not easily assume the private 
character; their pride seldom suffers their disguise to be complete; besides, 
Richard had made himself but too well known. The Duke, transported with 
the opportunity of base revenge, discovered him, seized him, and threw him 
into prison; from whence he was only released to be thrown into another. 
The Emperour claimed him; and, without regarding in this unfortunate 
captive the common dignity of sovereigns, or his great actions in the 
common cause of Europe, treated him with yet greater cruelty.° 

To give a colour of justice to his violence, he proposed to accuse Richard 
at the Diet of the Empire upon certain articles relative to his conduct in the 
Holy Land. The news of the king’s captivity caused the greatest conster- 
nation in all his good subjects; but it revived the hopes and machinations of 
prince John, who bound himself by closer ties than ever to the King of 
France, seized upon some strong holds in England, and, industriously 
spreading a report of his brother’s death, publickly laid claim to the crown, 
as lawful successour. All his endeavours, however, served only to excite the 


| Tyrrell cites the same remark (General History of England, 1. 514), Saladin’s admiration for Richard 


is noted by several commentators. 
2 After the successful siege of Acre (1191) Richard pulled down the banner which Duke Leopold of 


Austria (d. 1194) had set up there. 
3 Richard, arrested in Dec. 1192, was handed over to Emperor Henry VI some months later and 


charged with several international crimes (e.g. Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 396-7, Fuller, 
Historie of the Holy War, p. 130). 
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indignation of the people, and to attach them the more firmly to their 
unfortunate prince. Eleanor, the Queen Dowager, as good a mother as she 
had been a bad wife, acted with the utmost vigour and prudence to retain 
them in their duty, and omitted no means to procure the liberty of her son. 
The nation seconded her with a zeal, in their circumstances, uncommon. 
No tyrant ever imposed so severe a tax upon his people, as the affection of 
the people of England, already exhausted, levied upon themselves. ‘The 
most favoured religious orders were charged on this occasion. The church 
plate was sold. The ornaments of the most holy relicks were not spared. 
And indeed nothing serves more to demonstrate the poverty of the king- 
dom, reduced by internal dissensions and remote wars, at that time, than 
the extreme difficulty of collecting the king’s ransom, which amounted to 
no more than 100,000 marks of silver, Cologne weight.’ For raising this 
sum, the first taxation, the most heavy and general, that was ever known in 
England, proved altogether insufficient. Another taxation was set on foot. It 
was levied with the same rigour as the former, and still fell short. Ambassa- 
dors were sent into Germany with all, that could be raised, and with 
hostages for the payment of whatever remained. The king met these ambas- 
sadors as he was carried in chains to plead his cause before the Diet of the 
Empire. The ambassadors burst into tears at this affecting sight and wept 
aloud; but Richard, though touched no less with the affectionate loyalty of 
his subjects than with his own fallen condition, preserved his dignity entire 
in his misfortunes, and with a cheerful air enquired of the state of his 
dominions; the behaviour of the King of Scotland; and the fidelity of his 
brother, the Count John. At the Diet, no longer protected by the character 
of a sovereign, he was supported by his personal abilities. He had a ready wit 
and great natural eloquence; and his high reputation and the weight of his 
cause pleading for him more strongly, the Diet at last interested itself in his 
favour, and prevailed on the Emperour to accept an excessive ransom for 
dismissing a prisoner, whom he detained without the least colour of justice. 
Philip moved heaven and earth to prevent his enlargement; he negotiated, 
he promised, he flattered, he threatened, he outbid his extravagant ransom. 
The Emperour, in his own nature more inclined to the bribe, which 
tempted him to be base, hesitated a long time between these offers. But as 
the payment of the ransom was more certain than Philip’s promises; and as 
the instances of the Diet, and the menaces of the Pope, who protected 
Richard as a prince serving under the cross, were of more immediate 


' Ralph de Diceto, ii. 110. 
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consequence than his threats, Richard was at length released; and though it 
is said, the Emperour endeavoured to seize him again, to extort another 
ransom, he escaped safely into England.! 

Richard, on his coming to England, found all things in the utmost 
confusion; but before he attempted to apply a remedy to so obstinate a 
disease, in order to wipe off any degrading ideas, which might have arisen 
from his imprisonment, he caused himself to be new crowned.2 Then 
holding his Court of Great Council at Southampton, he made some useful 
regulations in the distribution of justice. He called some great offenders to 
a strict account. Count John deserved no favour, and he lay entirely at the 
king’s mercy; who, by an unparalleled generosity, pardoned him his multi- 
plied offences; only depriving him of the power, of which he had made so 
bad a use.’ Generosity did not oblige him to forget the hostilities of the King 
of France. But to prosecute the war money was wanting, which new taxes 
and new devices supplied with difficulty and with dishonour. All the mean 
oppressions of a necessitous government were exercised on this occasion. 
All the grants, which were made on the king’s departure to the Holy Land, 
were revoked, on the weak pretence, that the purchasers had sufficient 
recompence, whilst they held them. Necessity seemed to justify this as well 
as many other measures, that were equally violent. The whole revenue of 
the crown had been dissipated; means to support its dignity must be found; 
and these means were the least unpopular, as most men saw with pleasure 
the wants of Government fall upon those, who had started into a sudden 
greatness, by taking advantage of those wants. 

Richard renewed the war with Philip, which continued, though 
frequently interrupted by truces, for about five years. In this war Richard 
signalized himself by that irresistible courage, which on all occasions 
gave him a superiority over the King of France. But his revenues were 
exhausted; a great scarcity reigned both in France and England; and 
the irregular manner of carrying on war in those days prevented a clear 
decision in favour of either party. Richard had still an eye on the Holy 
Land, which he considered as the only province worthy of his arms; and this 
continually diverted his thoughts from the steady prosecution of the war 
in France. The Crusade, like a superiour orb, moved along with all the 


' e.g. Hume, History of England, i. 419: the Emperor ‘gave orders that Richard should be pursued and 


arrested.’ re 
2 At Winchester, 1194 (cf. Gervase of Canterbury, ii. 90). 
3 Details of the Council, including measures against John, are given in Tyrrell, General History of 


England, i. 576-7. 
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particular systems of politicks of that time, and suspended, accelerated 
or put back all operations, on motives foreign to the things themselves. 
In this war, it must be remarked, that Richard made a considerable use 
of the mercenaries, who had been so serviceable to Henry the Second; 
and the King of France, perceiving how much his father Lewis had suffered 
by a want of that advantage, kept on foot a standing army in constant 
pay, which none of his predecessors had done before him, and which 
afterwards for a long time very unaccountably fell into disuse in both 
kingdoms. 

Whilst this war was carried on by intervals and starts, it came to the 
ears of Richard, that a nobleman of Limoges had found on his lands a 
considerable hidden treasure.! The king, necessitous and rapacious to the 
last degree, and stimulated by the exaggeration and marvellous circum- 
stances, which always attend the report of such discoveries, immediately 
sent to demand the treasure, under pretence of the rights of seigniory. 
The Limosin, either because he had really discovered nothing, or that he 
was unwilling to part with so valuable an acquisition, refused to comply 
with the king’s demand, and fortified his castle. Enraged at the disappoint- 
ment, Richard relinquished the important affairs, in which he was engaged, 
and laid siege to this castle with all the eagerness of a man, who has his heart 
set upon a trifle. In this siege he received a wound from an arrow, and it 
proved mortal; but in the last, as in all the other acts of his life, something 
truly noble shone out amidst the rash and irregular motions of his mind. 
The castle was taken before he died. The man, from whom Richard had 
received the wound, was brought before him. Being asked, why he levelled 
his arrow at the king, he answered, with an undaunted countenance, “That 
the king with his own hand had slain his two brothers; that he thanked 
God, who gave him an opportunity to revenge their deaths, even with the 
certainty of his own.” Richard, more touched with the magnanimity of 
the man than offended at the injury he had received, or the boldness of the 
answer, ordered that his life should be spared.* He appointed his brother 
John to the succession; and with these acts ended a life and reign distin- 
guished by a great variety of fortunes in different parts of the world, and 
crowned with great military glory; but without any accession of power to 
himself or prosperity to his people, whom he entirely neglected, and re- 


duced, by his imprudence and misfortunes, to no small indigence and 
distress. 


' Hoveden, p. 791. > Thid. 
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In many respects, a striking parallel presents itself between this ancient 
King of England and Charles XIIth of Sweden.! They were both inordi- 
nately desirous of war, and rather generals than kings. Both were rather 
fond of glory, than ambitious of empire. Both of them made and deposed 
sovereigns. They both carried on their wars at a distance from home. They 
were both made prisoners by a friend and ally. They were both reduced by 
an adversary inferiour in war, but above them in the arts of rule. After 
spending their lives in remote adventures, each perished at last near home, 
in enterprises not suited to the splendour of their former exploits. Both died 
childless; and both, by the neglect of their affairs, and the severity of their 
government, gave their subjects provocation and encouragement to revive 
their freedom. In all these respects the two characters were alike; but 
Richard fell as much short of the Swedish hero in temperance, chastity, and 
equality of mind, as he exceeded him in wit and eloquence. Some of his 
sayings are the most spirited, that we find in that time; and some of his 
verses remain, which in a barbarous age might have passed for poetry. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Reign of Fohn.? 


We are now arrived at one of the most memorable periods in the English 
story: whether we consider the astonishing revolutions, which were then 
wrought; the calamities, in which both the prince and people were involved; 
or the happy consequences, which, arising from the midst of those ca- 
lamities, have constituted the glory and prosperity of England for so many 
years. We shall see a throne, founded in arms, and augmented by the 
successive policy of five able princes, at once shaken to its foundations; first 
made tributary by the arts of a foreign power; then limited, and almost 
overturned, by the violence of its subjects. We shall see a king, to reduce his 
people to obedience, draw into his territories a tumultuary foreign army, 
and destroy his country instead of establishing his government. We shall 
behold the people, grown desperate, call in another foreign army, with a 
foreign prince at its head, and throw away that liberty, which they had 
sacrificed every thing to preserve. We shall see the arms of this prince 
successful against an established king in the vigour of his years, ebbing in 
the full tide of their prosperity, and yielding to an infant; after this, peace 


1 Charles XII of Sweden (1682-1718), treated in similar critical terms by Johnson, The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, London, 1749, ll. 191-222. Burke may also have read Voltaire’s highly successful 
Histoire de Charles XII (1731), which went through ten printings in its first two years. 

2 King of England from 1199 to 1216. 
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and order and liberty restored; the foreign force and foreign title purged off, 
and all things settled as happily as beyond all hope. 

Richard dying without lawful issue, the succession to his dominions 
again became dubious. They consisted of various territories governed by 
various rules of descent, and all of them uncertain. There were two com- 
petitors; the first was Prince John, youngest son of Henry IL; the other was 
Arthur, son of Constance of Bretagne by Geoffrey, the third son of that 
monarch.' If the right of consanguinity were only considered, the title of 
John to the whole succession had been indubitable. If the right of represen- 
tation had then prevailed, which now universally prevails, Arthur, as stand- 
ing in the place of his father Geoffrey, had a solid claim. About Britainy 
there was no dispute. Anjou, Poitou, Touraine, and Guienne, declared in 
favour of Arthur, on the principle of representation. Normandy was en- 
tirely for John. In England the point of law had never been entirely settled, 
but it seemed rather inclined to the side of consanguinity. Therefore in 
England, where this point was dubious at best, the claim of Arthur, an 
infant and a stranger, had little force against the pretensions of John; 
declared heir by the will of the late king, supported by his armies, possessed 
of his treasures, and at the head of a powerful party. He secured in his 
interests Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury and Glanville, the chief Jus- 
ticiary; and by them the body of the ecclesiasticks and the law.’ It is 
remarkable also that he paid court to the cities and boroughs, which is the 
first instance of that policy; but several of these communities now happily 
began to emerge from their slavery, and, taking advantage of the necessities 
and confusion of the late reign, increased in wealth and consequence, and 
had then first attained a free and regular form of administration. The towns, 
new to power, declared heartily in favour of a prince, who was willing to 
allow that their declaration could confer a right. The nobility, who saw 
themselves beset by the church, the law, and the burghers, had taken no 
measures, nor even a resolution; and therefore had nothing left but to 
concur in acknowledging the title of John, whom they knew and hated. But 
though they were not able to exclude him from the succession, they had 
strength enough to oblige him to a solemn promise of restoring those 
liberties and franchises, which they had always claimed, without having 


' Arthur (1187-1203), son of Geoffrey, had been named successor by Richard I before he set out on 
the crusade (Hoveden, p. 677). 
* Tbid., p. 793. Hubert Walter (d. 1205), in charge of affairs in England during Richard’s absence on 


the crusade, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1193. Glanville may be Rannulf Glanville (d. 1190), 
who had been justiciar for Henry II. 
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ever enjoyed or even perfectly understood. The clergy also took advantage 
of the badness of his title, to establish one altogether as ill-founded. Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the speech, which he delivered at the king’s 
coronation, publickly affirmed, that the crown of England was of right 
elective.' He drew his examples in support of this doctrine, not from the 
histories of the ancient Saxon kings, although a species of election within a 
certain family had then frequently prevailed; but from the history of the 
first kings of the Jews; without doubt in order to revive those pretensions, 
which the clergy first set up in the election of Stephen, and which they had 
since been obliged to conceal, but had not entirely forgotten. John accepted 
a sovereignty weakened in the very act, by which he acquired it; but he 
submitted to the times. He came to the throne at the age of thirty-two. He 
had entered early into business; and had been often involved in difficult and 
arduous enterprises, in which he experienced a variety of men and fortunes. 
His father, whilst he was very young, had sent him into Ireland, which 
kingdom was destined for his portion, in order to habituate that people to 
their future sovereign, and to give the young prince an opportunity of 
conciliating the favour of his new subjects. But he gave on this occasion no 
good omens of capacity for government. Full of the insolent levity of a 
young man of high rank without education, and surrounded with others 
equally unpractised, he insulted the Irish chiefs; and ridiculing their un- 
couth garb and manners, he raised such a disaffection to the English 
government, and so much opposition to it, as all the wisdom of his father’s 
best officers and counsellors was hardly able to overcome.’ In the decline of 
his father’s life he joined in the rebellion of his brothers, with so much more 
guilt, as with more ingratitude and hypocrisy. During the reign of Richard, 
he was the perpetual author of seditions and tumults; and yet was pardoned 
and even favoured by that prince to his death, when he very unaccountably 
appointed him heir to all his dominions. 

It was of the utmost moment to John, who had no solid title, to conciliate 
the favour of all the world. Yet one of his first steps, whilst his power still 
remained dubious and unsettled, was, on pretence of consanguinity, to 
divorce his wife Avisa, with whom he had lived many years, and to marry 
Isabella of Angouleme, a woman of extraordinary beauty, but who had been 


1 This famous speech is given in Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ti. 454-5. 

2 Cf. William Molyneux, The Case of Ireland Stated (1698), ed. J. G. Simms, Dublin, 1977, p. 47: 
‘The Irish Nobility and Gentry . . . being Received by him and his Retinue with some Scorn and 
Derision, by reason of their long rude beards . . . they took such Offence thereat, that they departed in 


much Discontent’. 
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betrothed to Hugh Count of Marche; thus disgusting at once the powerful 
friends of his divorced wife, and those of the Earl of Marche, whom he had 
so sensibly wronged.! 

The King of France, Philip Augustus, saw with pleasure these proceed- 
ings of John; as he had before rejoiced at the dispute about the succession. 
He had been always employed, and sometimes with success, to reduce the 
English power, through the reigns of one very able, and one very warlike 
prince. He had greater advantages in this conjuncture, and a prince of quite 
another character now to contend with. He was therefore not long without 
chusing his part; and whilst he secretly encouraged the Count of Marche, 
already stimulated by his private wrongs, he openly supported the claim of 
Arthur to the dutchies of Anjou and Touraine. It was the character of this 
prince readily to lay aside and as readily to reassume his enterprises, as his 
affairs demanded. He saw that he had declared himself too rashly, and that 
he was in danger of being assaulted upon every side. He saw it was necessary 
to break an alliance, which the nice circumstances and timid character of 
John would enable him to do. In fact, John was at this time united in a close 
alliance with the Emperour and the Earl of Flanders; and these princes 
were engaged in a war with France. He had then a most favourable oppor- 
tunity to establish all his claims, and at the same time to put the King of 
France out of a condition to question them ever after. But he suffered 
himself to be overreached by the artifices of Philip; he consented to a treaty 
of peace, by which he received an empty acknowledgment of his right to the 
disputed territories; and in return for which acknowledgment he renounced 
his alliance with the Emperour.’ By this act he at once strengthened his 
enemy, gave up his ally, and lowered his character with his subjects, and 
with all the world. 

This treaty was hardly signed, when the ill consequences of his conduct 
became evident. The Earl of Marche and Arthur immediately renewed 
their claims and hostilities, under the protection of the King of France, who 
made a strong diversion by invading Normandy. At the commencement 
of these motions, John, by virtue of a prerogative hitherto undisputed, 
summoned his English barons to attend him into France; but instead of a 
compliance with his orders, he was surprised with a solemn demand of their 


' Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 462, Ralph de Diceto, ii. 166-7. John’s marriage in 1200 to 
Isabella of Angouléme (d. 1246) antagonized supporters of Hugh IX, Count of La Marche (d. c. 1208), 
and led to uprisings in Poitou and Normandy. 


* Emperor Henry IV (c. 1182-1218) and Baldwin IX (1172-1205), Count of Flanders. 
* ‘Treaty signed at Le Goulet on the Seine, 22 May 1200. 
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ancient liberties.' It is astonishing that the barons should at that time have 
ventured on a resolution of such dangerous importance, as they had pro- 
vided no sort of means to support them. But the history of those times 
furnishes many instances of the like want of design in the most momentous 
affairs; and shews, that it is in vain to look for political causes for the actions 
of men, who were most commonly directed by a brute caprice, and were for 
the greater part destitute of any fixed principles of obedience or resistance. 
The king, sensible of the weakness of his barons, fell upon some of their 
castles with such timely vigour, and treated those, whom he had reduced, 
with so much severity, that the rest immediately and abjectly submitted. He 
levied a severe tax upon their fiefs; and thinking himself more strengthened 
by this treasure, than the forced service of his barons, he excused the 
personal attendance of most of them, and passing into Normandy, he raised 
an army there. He found that his enemies had united their forces, and 
invested the castle of Mirabel, a place of importance; in which his mother, 
from whom he derived his right to Guienne, was besieged.’ He flew to the 
relief of this place with the spirit of a greater character, and the success was 
answerable. The Breton and Poictevin army was defeated; his mother was 
freed; and the young Duke of Britainy and his sister were made prisoners. 
The latter he sent into England to be confined in the castle of Bristol;’ the 
former he carried with him to Rouen. The good fortune of John now 
seemed to be at its highest point; but it was exalted on a precipice; and this 
great victory proved the occasion of all the evils, which afflicted his life. 
John was not of a character to resist the temptation of having the life of 
his rival in his hands. All historians are as fully agreed that he murthered his 
nephew, as they differ in the means, by which he accomplished that crime.* 
But the report was soon spread abroad, variously heightened in the circum- 
stances by the obscurity of the fact, which left all men at liberty to imagine 
and invent; and excited all those sentiments of pity and indignation, which 
a very young prince of great hopes, cruelly murthered by his uncle, nat- 
urally inspire. Philip had never missed an occasion of endeavouring to ruin 
the King of England; and having now acquired an opportunity of ac- 
complishing that by justice, which he had in vain sought by ambition, he 
filled every place with complaints of the cruelty of John, whom, as a vassal 
to the Crown of France, the king accused of the murther of another vassal, 


1 Cf. Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 475, Tyrrell, General History of England, ii. 714. 
2 Eleanor of Aquitaine was beseiged by Arthur, John’s nephew and her grandson. 

3 Arthur’s sister Eleanor was held prisoner for the next forty years. 

+ e.g. Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, v. 193, Hume, History of England, 1. 435. 
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and summoned him to Paris to be tried by his peers. It was by no means 
consistent either with the dignity or safety of John to appear to this sum- 
mons. He had the argument of kings to justify what he had done. But as in 
all great crimes, there is something of a latent weakness, and in a vicious 
caution something material is ever neglected, John, satisfied with removing 
his rival, took no thought about his enemy; but whilst he saw himself 
sentenced for non-appearance in the Court of Peers; whilst he saw the King 
of France entering Normandy with a vast army, in consequence of this 
sentence, and place after place, castle after castle falling before him, he 
passed his time at Rouen, in the profoundest tranquillity; indulging himself 
in indolent amusements, and satisfied with vain threatenings and boasts, 
which only added greater shame to his inactivity.' The English barons, who 
had attended him in this expedition, disaffected from the beginning, and 
now wearied with being so long witnesses to the ignominy of their sover- 
eign, retired to their own country, and there spread the report of his 
unaccountable sloth and cowardice. John quickly followed them; and re- 
turning into his kingdom, polluted with the charge of so heavy a crime and 
disgraced by so many follies, instead of aiming by popular acts to re- 
establish his character, he exacted a seventh of their moveables from the 
barons, on pretence that they had deserted his service. He laid the same 
imposition on the clergy; without giving himself the trouble of seeking for 
a pretext.? He made no proper use of these great supplies; but saw the great 
city of Rouen, always faithful to its sovereigns, and now exerting the most 
strenuous efforts in his favour, obliged at length to surrender, without the 
least attempt to relieve it. Thus the whole dutchy of Normandy, originally 
acquired by the valour of his ancestors, and the source, from which the 
greatness of his family had been derived, after being supported against all 
shocks for 300 years, was torn for ever from the stock of Rollo, and reunited 
to the Crown of France. Immediately all the rest of the provinces, which he 
held on the Continent, except a part of Guienne, despairing of his protec- 
tion and abhorring his government, threw themselves into the hands of 
Philip. 

Meanwhile the king, by his personal vices, completed the odium, which 
he had acquired by the impotent violence of his government. Uxorious, and 
yet dissolute in his manners, he made no scruple frequently to violate the 
wives and daughters of his nobility; that rock, on which tyranny has so often 


' Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 482. > Ibid. 
* Family of William the Conqueror. 
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split. Other acts of irregular power, in their greatest excesses, still retain the 
characters of sovereign authority; but here the vices of the prince intrude 
into the families of the subject; and whilst they aggravate the oppression, 
lower the character of the oppressor. 

In the disposition, which all these causes had concurred universally to 
diffuse, the slightest motion in his kingdom threatened the most dangerous 
consequences. ‘Those things, which in quiet times would have only raised a 
slight controversy, now when the minds of men were exasperated and 
inflamed, were capable of affording matter to the greatest revolutions. The 
affairs of the Church, the winds, which mostly governed the fluctuating 
people, were to be regarded with the utmost attention. Above all, the 
person, who filled the see of Canterbury, which stood on a level with the 
throne itself, was a matter of the last importance. Just at this critical time 
died Hubert, Archbishop of that see; a man, who had a large share in 
procuring the crown for John, and in weakening its authority by his acts at 
the ceremony of the coronation, as well as by his subsequent conduct.! 
Immediately on the death of this prelate, a cabal of obscure monks, of the 
abbey of St. Augustin, assemble by night; and first binding themselves by a 
solemn oath not to divulge their proceedings, until they should be con- 
firmed by the Pope, they elect one Reginald, their sub-prior, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” The person elected immediately crossed the seas; but his 
vanity soon discovered the secret of his greatness. The king received the 
news of this transaction with surprise and indignation. Provoked at such a 
contempt of his authority, he fell severely on the monastery, no less sur- 
prised than himself at the clandestine proceeding of some of its members. 
But the sounder part pacified him in some measure by their submission. 
They elected a person recommended by the king; and sent fourteen of the 
most respectable of their body to Rome, to pray that the former proceedings 
should be annulled, and the later and more regular confirmed. To this 
matter of contention another was added. A dispute had long subsisted 
between the suffragan bishops of the province of Canterbury and the monks 
of the abbey of St. Austin; each claiming a right to elect the metropolitan. 
This dispute was now revived, and pursued with much vigour. The preten- 
sions of the three contending parties were laid before the Pope, to whom 


1 Having pronounced the monarchy elective Hubert made John swear to uphold the coronation 
oaths. Before his death in 1205 he sided with the barons in opposition to John’s plans for an attack on 


France. 
2 Accounts of the election are notoriously complicated. Burke keeps close to events as narrated by 


Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 492 f. 
3 John de Grey (d. 1214), Bishop of Norwich. 
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such disputes were highly pleasing;' as he knew that all claimants willingly 
conspire to flatter and aggrandize that authority, from which they expect a 
confirmation of their own. The first election he nulled, because its irregu- 
larity was glaring. The right of the bishops was entirely rejected. The Pope 
looked with an evil eye upon those, whose authority he was every day 
usurping. The second election was set aside, as made at the king’s instance. 
This was enough to make it very irregular. The canon law had now grown 
up to its full strength. The enlargement of the prerogative of the Pope was 
the great object of this jurisprudence; a prerogative, which, founded on 
fictitious monuments, that are forged in an ignorant age, easily admitted by 
a credulous people, and afterwards confirmed and enlarged by these ad- 
missions, not satisfied with the supremacy, encroached on every minute 
part of church government, and had almost annihilated the episcopal juris- 
diction throughout Europe. Some canons had given the metropolitan a 
power of nominating a bishop, when the circumstances of the election were 
palpably irregular; and as it does not appear that there was any other judge 
of the irregularity than the metropolitan himself, the election below in 
effect became nugatory. The Pope, taking the irregularity in this case for 
granted, in virtue of this canon, and by his plenitude of power, ordered the 
deputies of Canterbury to proceed to a new election. At the same time, he 
recommended to their choice Stephen Langton, their countryman;’ a per- 
son already distinguished for his learning, of irreproachable morals, and 
free from every canonical impediment. This authoritative request the 
monks had not the courage to oppose in the Pope’s presence, and in his own 
city. They murmured and submitted. In England this proceeding was not 
so easily ratified: John drove the monks of Canterbury from their monas- 
tery; and having seized upon their revenues, threatened the effects of the 
same indignation against all those, who seemed inclined to acquiesce in the 
proceedings of Rome.’ But Rome had not made so bold a step with intention 
to recede. On the king’s positive refusal to admit Langton, and the expul- 
sion of the monks of Canterbury, England was laid under an interdict.* 
Then divine service at once ceased throughout the kingdom: the churches 
were shut. The sacraments were suspended. The dead were buried without 
honour, in highways and ditches; and the living deprived of all spiritual 
comfort. On the other hand, the king let loose his indignation against the 


' Innocent III, pope from 1198 to 1216. 


* Stephen Langton (c. 1150-1228), an Englishman educated in Paris where he befriended the future 
pope Innocent III. 


* Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 516. * Tbid. 522; the interdict came into force in 1208. 
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ecclesiasticks; seizing their goods, throwing many into prison, and permit- 
ting or encouraging all sorts of violence against them. The kingdom was 
thrown into the most terrible confusion; whilst the people, uncertain of the 
object or measure of their allegiance, and distracted with opposite prin- 
ciples of duty, saw themselves deprived of their religious rites by the 
ministers of religion; and their king, furious with wrongs not caused by 
them, falling indiscriminately on the innocent and the guilty: for John, 
instead of soothing his people in this their common calamity, sought to 
terrify them into obedience. In a progress, which he made into the North, 
he threw down the inclosures of his forests, to let loose the wild beasts upon 
their lands; and, as he saw the Papal proceedings increase with his opposi- 
tion, he thought it necessary to strengthen himself by new devices. He 
extorted hostages and a new oath of fidelity from his barons.' He raised a 
great army, to divert the thoughts of his subjects from brooding too much 
on their distracted condition. This army he transported into Ireland; and as 
it happened to his father in a similar dispute with the Pope, whilst he was 
dubious of his hereditary kingdom, he subdued Ireland. At this time he is 
said to have established the English laws in that kingdom, and to have 
appointed itinerant justices.’ 

At length the sentence of excommunication was fulminated against the 
king. In the same year, the same sentence was pronounced upon the 
Emperour Otho’; and this daring Pope was not afraid at once to drive to 
extremities the two greatest princes in Europe. And truly, nothing is more 
remarkable than the uniform steadiness of the Court of Rome in the pur- 
suits of her ambitious projects. For, knowing that pretensions, which stand 
merely in opinion, cannot bear to be questioned in any part, though she had 
hitherto seen the interdict produce but little effect, and perceived that the 
excommunication itself could draw scarce one poor bigot from the king’s 
service; yet she receded not, the least point, from the utmost of her demand. 
She broke off an accommodation just on the point of being concluded; 
because the king refused to repair the losses, which the clergy had suffered, 
though he agreed to every thing else, and even submitted to receive the 
Archbishop, who, being obtruded on him, had in reality been set over him. 
But the Pope, bold as politick, determined to render him perfectly submis- 
sive; and to this purpose brought out the last arms of the ecclesiastick stores, 
which were reserved for the most extreme occasions. Having first released 


! Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, 1. 523. o. 
2 Ibid. 529-30, Molyneux, The Case of Ireland Stated, p. 50. John visited Ireland a second time in 


3 
1210. Emperor from 1209 to 1214. 
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the English subjects from their oath of allegiance, by an unheard-of pre- 
sumption, he formally deposed John from his throne and dignity; he invited 
the King of France to take possession of the forfeited crown; he called forth 
all persons from all parts of Europe to assist in this expedition, by the 
pardons and privileges of those, who fought for the Holy Land.! 

This proceeding did not astonish the world. The King of France, having 
driven John from all he held on the Continent, gladly saw religion itself 
invite him to further conquests. He summoned all his vassals, under the 
penalty of felony and the opprobrious name of Culvertage,* (a name of all 
things dreaded by both nations) to attend in this expedition; and such force 
had this threat and the hope of plunder in England, that a very great army 
was ina short time assembled. A fleet also rendezvoused in the mouth of the 
Seine, by the writers of these times said to consist of 1,700 sail. On this 
occasion John roused all his powers. He called upon all his people, who by 
the duty of their tenure or allegiance were obliged to defend their lord and 
king; and in his writs, stimulated them by the same threats of Culvertage, 
which had been employed against him. They operated powerfully in his 
favour. His fleet in number exceeded the vast navy of France; his army was 
in every thing but heartiness to the cause equal, and, extending along the 
coast of Kent, expected the descent of the French forces. Whilst these two 
mighty armies overspread the opposite coasts, and the sea was covered with 
their fleets, and the decision of so vast an event was hourly expected; various 
thoughts arose in the minds of those, who moved the springs of these 
affairs. John, at the head of one of the finest armies in the world, trembled 
inwardly when he reflected how little he possessed or merited their confi- 
dence. Wounded by the conscience his crimes, excommunicated by the 
Pope, hated by his subjects, in danger of being at once abandoned by 
Heaven and earth, he was filled with the most fearful anxiety. The legates 
of the Pope had hitherto seen every thing succeed to their wish. But having 
made use of an instrument too great for them to wield, they apprehended 
that when it had overthrown their adversary, it might recoil upon the Court 
of Rome itself; that to add England to the rest of Philip’s great possessions 
was not the way to make him humble; and that in ruining John, to aggran- 


dize that monarch, they should set up a powerful enemy in the place of a 
submissive vassal. 


* A word of uncertain derivation, but which signifies some scandalous species of cowardice.? 
' Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 536. 


* Matthew of Paris gives the same explanation of the word (ibid. 537). Much of Burke’s account of 
these events is a summary of Matthew of Paris. 
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They had done enough to give them a superiority in any negotiation, and 
they privately sent an embassy to the King of England. F inding him very 
tractable, they hasted to complete the treaty. The Pope’s legate, Pandulph, 
was entrusted with this affair.! He knew the nature of men to be such, that 
they seldom engage willingly if the whole of an hardship be shewn them at 
first, but that having advanced a certain length, their former concessions are 
an argument with them to advance further, and to give all because they have 
already given a great deal. Therefore he began with exacting an oath from 
the king, by which, without shewing the extent of his design, he engaged 
him to every thing he could ask. John swore to submit to the legate in all 
things relating to his excommunication. And first he was obliged to accept 
Langton as Archbishop; then to restore the monks of Canterbury and other 
deprived ecclesiasticks; and to make them a full indemnification for all their 
losses. And now, by these concessions, all things seemed to be perfectly 
settled. The cause of the quarrel was entirely removed. But when the king 
expected for so perfect a submission a full absolution, the legate began a 
laboured harangue on his rebellion, his tyranny, and the innumerable sins 
he had committed; and in conclusion, declared that there was no way left to 
appease God and the Church, but to resign his crown to the Holy See, from 
whose hands he should receive it purified from all pollutions, and hold it for 
the future by homage and an annual tribute. 

John was struck motionless at a demand so extravagant and unexpected. 
He knew not on which side to turn. If he cast his eyes toward the coast of 
France, he there saw his enemy Philip, who considered him as a criminal as 
well as an enemy, and who aimed not only at his crown but his life, at the 
head of an innumerable multitude of fierce people, ready to rush in upon 
him. If he looked at his own army, he saw nothing there but coldness, 
disaffection, uncertainty, distrust, and a strength, in which he knew not 
whether he ought most to confide or fear. On the other hand, the Papal 
thunders, from the wounds of which he was still sore, were levelled full at 
his head. He could not look steadily at these complicated difficulties; and 
truly it is hard to say what choice he had, if any choice were left to kings in 
what concerns the independence of their crown. Surrounded therefore with 
these difficulties, and that all his late humiliations might not be rendered as 
ineffectual as they were ignominious, he took the last step; and, in the 
presence of a numerous assembly of his peers and prelates, who turned their 


| Pandulph (d. 1226), papal legate to England and later Bishop of Norwich; the negotiations as well 
as the text of John’s submission are given ibid. 539f. 
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eyes from this mortifying sight, formally resigned his crown to the Pope’s 
legate; to whom, at the same time, he did homage, and paid the first fruits 
of his tribute. Nothing could be added to the humiliation of the king, upon 
this occasion, but the insolence of the legate, who spurned the treasure with 
his foot, and let the crown remain a long time on the ground, before he 
restored it to the degraded owner.! 

In this proceeding the motives of the king may be easily discovered; but 
how the barons of the kingdom, who were deeply concerned, suffered 
without any protestation the independency of the crown to be thus for- 
feited, is mentioned by no historian of that time. In civil tumults, it is 
astonishing how little regard is paid by all parties to the honour or safety of 
their country. The king’s friends were probably induced to acquiesce by the 
same motives, that had influenced the king; his enemies, who were the most 
numerous, perhaps saw his abasement with pleasure, as they knew this 
action might be one day employed against him with effect. To the bigots it 
was enough that it aggrandized the Pope. It is perhaps worthy of obser- 
vation, that the conduct of Pandulph towards King John bore a very great 
affinity to that of the Roman Consuls to the people of Carthage, in the last 
Punick war; drawing them from concession to concession, and carefully 
concealing their design, until they made it impossible for the Carthaginians 
to resist.? Such a strong resemblance did the same ambition produce in such 
distant times; and it is far from the sole instance, in which we may trace a 
similarity between the spirit and conduct of the former and latter Rome, in 
their common design on the liberties of mankind. 

The legates, having thus triumphed over the king, passed back into 
France; but without relaxing the interdict or excommunication, which they 
still left hanging over him, lest he should be tempted to throw off the chains 
of his new subjection. Arriving in France, they delivered their orders to 
Philip with as much haughtiness as they had done to John. They told him 
that the end of the war was answered, in the humiliation of the King of 
England, who had been rendered a dutiful son of the Church: and that, if 
the King of France should, after this notice, proceed to further hostilities, 
he had to apprehend the same sentence, which had humbled his adversary.? 
Philip, who had not raised so great an army with a view of reforming the 
manners of King John, would have slighted these threats, had he not found 


' According to Matthew of Paris Pandulph spurned the money in this way but not the crown (ibid. 
526). 


* The Roman tactics led to the total destruction of Carthage in 146 B.c.. 
* Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ti. 547. 
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that they were seconded by the ill dispositions of a part of his own army. 
The Earl of Flanders, always disaffected to his cause, was glad of this 
opportunity to oppose him; and only following him through fear, withdrew 
his forces, and now openly opposed him.! Philip turned his arms against his 
revolted vassal. The cause of John was revived by this dissension; and his 
courage seemed rekindled. Making one effort of a vigorous mind, he 
brought his fleet to an action with the French navy, which he entirely 
destroyed on the coast of Flanders; and thus freed himself from the terrour 
of an invasion. But when he intended to embark and improve his success, 
the barons refused to follow him. They alleged that he was still excommu- 
nicated; and that they would not follow a lord under the censures of the 
Church. This demonstrated to the king the necessity of a speedy absolution; 
and he received it this year from the hands of Cardinal Langton. 

That Archbishop no sooner came into the kingdom, than he discovered 
designs very different from those, which the Pope had raised him to pro- 
mote.” He formed schemes of a very deep and extensive nature; and became 
the first mover in all the affairs, which distinguish the remainder of this 
reign. In the oath, which he administered to John on his absolution, he did 
not confine himself solely to the ecclesiastical grievances; but made him 
swear to amend his civil government; to raise no tax without the consent of 
the great council; and to punish no man but by the judgment of his court. 
In these terms we may see the Great Charter traced in miniature. A new 
scene of contention was opened; new pretensions were started; a new 
scheme was displayed. One dispute was hardly closed, when he was in- 
volved in another; and this unfortunate king soon discovered, that to re- 
nounce his dignity was not the way to secure his repose. For being cleared 
of the excommunication he resolved to pursue the war in France, in which 
he was not without a prospect of success; but the barons refused, upon new 
pretences, and not a man would serve. The king, incensed to find himself 
equally opposed in his lawful and unlawful commands, prepared to avenge 
himself in his accustomed manner; and to reduce the barons to obedience by 
carrying war into their estates. But he found by this experiment, that his 
power was at an end. The Archbishop followed him: confronted him with 
the liberties of his people; reminded him of his late oath; and threatened 
to excommunicate every person, who should obey him in his illegal pro- 


| Ferrand (d. 1233), son of the king of Portugal and Count of Flanders, sympathized with England 
because of recent French aggression towards Flanders; for these and subsequent events cf. ibid. 547— 


50. : 
2 Stephen Langton and other bishops returned to England in 1213. 
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ceedings. The king, first provoked, afterwards terrified at this resolution, 
forbore to prosecute the recusants. 

The English barons had privileges, which they knew to have been vio- 
lated: they had always kept up the memory of the ancient Saxon liberty; and 
if they were the conquerors of Britain, they did not think that their own 
servitude was the just fruit of their victory. They had, however, but an 
indistinct view of the object, at which they aimed; they rather felt their 
wrongs, than understood the cause of them; and having no head nor coun- 
cil, they were more in a condition of distressing their king, and disgracing 
their country by their disobedience, than of applying any effectual remedy 
to their grievances. Langton saw these dispositions, and these wants. He 
had conceived a settled plan for reducing the king; and all his actions tended 
to carry it into execution. This prelate, under pretence of holding an 
ecclesiastical synod, drew together privately some of the principal barons to 
the church of St. Paul in London.! There having expatiated on the miseries, 
which the kingdom suffered, and having explained at the same time the 
liberties, to which it was entitled, he produced the famous charter of Henry 
I. long concealed, and of which, with infinite difficulty, he had procured an 
authentick copy. This he held up to the barons as the standard, about which 
they were to unite. These were the liberties, which their ancestors had 
received by the free concession of a former king; and these the rights, 
which their virtue was to force from the present, if (which God forbid) they 
should find it necessary to have recourse to such extremities. The barons, 
transported to find an authentick instrument to justify their discontent, 
and to explain and sanction their pretensions, covered the Archbishop 
with praises; readily confederated to support their demands; and binding 
themselves by every obligation of human and religious faith to vigour, 
unanimity, and secresy, they depart to confederate others in their design. 

This plot was in the hands of too many to be perfectly concealed; and 
John saw, without knowing how to ward it off, a more dangerous blow 
levelled at his authority than any of the former. He had no resources within 
his kingdom, where all ranks and orders were united against him, by one 
common hatred. Foreign alliance he had none among temporal powers. He 
endeavoured therefore, if possible, to draw some benefit from the misfor- 
tune of his new circumstances; he threw himself upon the protection of the 
Papal power, which he had so long and with such reason opposed. The Pope 
readily received him into his protection; but took this occasion, to make him 


' Burke summarizes Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, li. 552-4. 
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purchase it by another and more formal resignation of his crown. His 
present necessities, and his habits of humiliation, made this second degra- 
dation easy to the king. But Langton, who no longer acted in subservience 
to the Pope, from whom he had now nothing further to expect, and who had 
put himself at the head of the patrons of civil liberty, loudly exclaimed at 
this indignity; protested against the resignation, and laid his protestation on 
the altar. 

This was more disagreeable to the barons than the first resignation, as 
they were sensible that he now degraded himself only to humble his sub- 
jects. They were, however, once more patient witnesses to that ignominious 
act; and were so much overawed by the Pope, or had brought their design 
to so little maturity, that the king, in spite of it, still found means and 
authority to raise an army, with which he made a final effort to recover some 
part of his dominions in France. The juncture was altogether favourable to 
his design. Philip had all his attention abundantly employed in another 
quarter against the terrible attacks of the Emperour Otho, in a confederacy 
with the Earl of Flanders. John, strengthened by this diversion, carried on 
the war in Poictou for some time with good appearances. The battle of 
Bouvines, which was fought this year, put an end to all these hopes.! In this 
battle the Imperial army, consisting of 150,o0oomen, were defeated by a 
third of their number of French forces. The Emperour himself, with diffi- 
culty escaping from the field, survived but a short time a battle, which 
entirely broke his strength. So signal a success established the grandeur of 
France upon immoyeable foundations. Philip rose continually in reputation 
and power, whilst John continually declined in both; and as the King of 
France was now ready to employ against him all his forces so lately victori- 
ous, he sued, by the mediation of the Pope’s legate, for a truce, which was 
granted to him for five years. Such truces stood in the place of regular 
treaties of peace, which were not often made at that time. 

The barons of England had made use of the king’s absence, to bring 
their confederacy to form: and now seeing him return with so little credit, 
his allies discomfited, and no hope of a party among his subjects; they 
appeared in a body before him at London. All in complete armour, and 
in the guise of defiance, they presented a petition, very humble in the 
language, but excessive in the substance; in which they declared their 
liberties, and prayed that they might be formally allowed and established 


! Fought near Lille, 27 July 1214; John supported Emperor Otto who was nephew to Richard I 
(Roger of Wendover, ii. 298-302). 
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by the royal authority. The king resolved not to submit to their demands; 
but being at present in no condition to resist, he required time to consider 
of so important an affair.| The time, which was granted to the king to 
deliberate, he employed in finding means to avoid a compliance. He took 
the cross, by which he hoped to render his person sacred.’ He obliged 
the people to renew their oath of fealty; and lastly, he had recourse to the 
Pope. Fortified by all the devices, which could be used to supply the place 
of a real strength, he ventured, when the barons renewed their demands, 
to give them a positive refusal; he swore by the feet of God (his usual oath) 
that he would never grant them such liberties, as must make a slave of 
himself. 

The barons, on this answer, immediately fly to arms: they rise in every 
part; they form an army and appoint a leader; and as they knew that no 
design can involve all sorts of people, or inspire them with extraordinary 
resolution, unless it be animated with religion, they called their leader the 
Marshal of the army of God and holy church. The king was wholly 
unprovided against so general a defection. The city of London, the pos- 
session of which has generally proved a decisive advantage in the English 
civil wars, was betrayed to the barons. He might rather be said to be 
imprisoned than defended in the Tower of London, to which close siege 
was laid; whilst the marshal of the barons’ army, exercising the prerogatives 
of royalty, issued writs to summon all the lords to join the army of liberty; 
threatening equally all those, who should adhere to the king, and those, who 
betrayed an indifference to the cause by their neutrality. John, deserted by 
all, had no resource but in temporizing and submission. Without question- 
ing in any part the terms of a treaty, which he intended to observe in none, 
he agreed to every thing the barons thought fit to ask; hoping that the 
exorbitancy of their demands would justify in the eyes of the world the 
breach of his promises. The Instruments, by which the barons secured their 
liberties, were drawn up in form of charters, and in the manner, by which 
grants had been, usually made to monasteries; with a Preamble, signifying 
that it was done for the benefit of the king’s soul, and those of his ancestors. 
For the place of solemnizing this remarkable act, they chose a large field, 
overlooked by Windsor, called Running-mede, which in our present tongue 


' Burke translates Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 584, and adds the emphasis that John had 
no intention of complying. 


; > John took the crusader’s cross in London on Ash Wednesday, 1215 (ibid.; Gervase of Canterbury, 
il. 109). 

John’s remarks are given in Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 586; the oath is cited later, 
Chronica majora, ii. 612; ‘Jurando pedes Dei.’ 
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signifies the Meadow of Council;! a place, long consecrated by publick 
opinion, as that wherein the quarrels and wars, which arose in the English 
nation, when divided into kingdoms or factions, had been terminated from 
the remotest times. Here it was that King John, on the rsth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1215, signed those two memorable Instruments; which 
first disarmed the Crown of its unlimited prerogatives, and laid the founda- 
tion of English liberty. One was called the Great Charter; the other, the 
Charter of the Forest.’ If we look back to the state of the nation at that time, 
we shall the better comprehend the spirit and necessity of these grants. 
Besides the ecclesiastical jurisprudence at that time, two systems of laws, 
very different from each other in their object, their reason, and their auth- 
ority, regulated the interiour of the kingdom: the Forest Law and the 
Common Law. After the Northern nations had settled here and in other 
parts of Europe; hunting, which had formerly been the chief means of their 
subsistence, still continued their favourite diversion. Great tracts of each 
country, wasted by the wars, in which it was conquered, were set apart for 
this kind of sport, and guarded in a state of desolation by strict laws and 
severe penalties. When such waste lands were in the hands of subjects, they 
were called Chases; when in the power of the sovereign, they were denomi- 
nated Forests. These forests lay properly within the jurisdiction of no 
hundred, county, or bishoprick; and therefore being out both of the Com- 
mon and the Spiritual Law, they were governed by a law of their own, 
which was such as the king by his private will thought proper to impose. 
There were reckoned in England no less than sixty-eight royal forests; some 
of them of vast extent. In these great tracts were many scattered inhabitants; 
and several persons had property of wood-land, and other soil, inclosed 
within their bounds. Here the king had separate courts and particular 
justiciaries; a complete jurisprudence, with all its ceremonies and terms of 
art, was formed: and it appears that these laws were better digested, and 
more carefully enforced, than those, which belonged to Civil Government. 
They had indeed all the qualities of the worst of laws. Their professed 
object was to keep a great part of the nation desolate. They hindered 
communication, and destroyed industry. They had a trivial object, and 
most severe sanctions; for as they belonged immediately to the king’s 


1 Middle English ‘runinge’ (taking counsel) and ‘maed’ (meadow). 

2 The texts of both Charters appear in e.g. Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 590-602. Burke 
follows commentators like Matthew Hale who argued that King John issued a Forest Charter indepen- 
dent of the clauses on forests in the Great Charter (Matthew Hale, History of the Common Law of 


England, p. 7)- 
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personal pleasures, by the lax interpretation of treason in those days, ail 
considerable offences against the Forest Law, such as killing the beasts of 
game, were considered as high treason, and punished, as high treason then 
was, by truncation of limbs, and loss of eyes and testicles. Hence arose a 
thousand abuses, vexatious suits, and pretences for imposition upon all 
those, who lived in or near these places. The deer were suffered to run loose 
upon their lands; and many oppressions were used with relation to the claim 
of Commonage, which the people had in most of the forests. The Norman 
kings were not the first makers of the Forest Law. It subsisted under the 
Saxon and Danish kings. Canute the Great composed a body of those laws, 
which still remains.! But under the Norman kings they were enforced with 
ereater rigour; as the whole tenour of the Norman Government was more 
rigorous. Besides, new forests were frequently made, by which private 
property was outraged in a grievous manner. Nothing perhaps shews more 
clearly, how little men are able to depart from the common course of affairs, 
than that the Norman kings, princes of great capacity and extremely desir- 
ous of absolute power, did not think of peopling these forests; places under 
their own uncontroled dominion, and which might have served as so many 
garrisons dispersed throughout the country. The Charter of the Forests had 
for its object the disafforesting several of those tracts; the prevention of 
future afforestings; the mitigation and ascertainment of the punishments 
for breaches of the Forest Law. 

The Common Law, as it then prevailed in England, was in a great 
measure composed of some remnants of the old Saxon customs, joined to 
the feudal institutions brought in at the Norman Conquest. And it is here 
to be observed, that the constitutions of Magna Charta are by no means a 
renewal of the laws of St. Edward, or the ancient Saxon laws; as our 
historians and law writers generally, though very groundlessly assert.2 They 
bear no resemblance in any particular to the laws of St. Edward, or to any 
other collection of these ancient institutions. Indeed, how should they? The 
object of Magna Charta is the correction of the feudal policy; which was first 
introduced, at least in any regular form, at the Conquest, and did not subsist 
before it. It may be further observed, that in the Preamble to the Great 
Charter, it is stipulated that the barons shall ho/d the liberties there granted 
to them and their heirs; from the king and his heirs:’ which shews that the 


' These laws are given in Spelman, Glossarium archaiologicum, pp. 240-2, and are discussed in 
Tyrrell, General History of England, i. 60. 

* e.g. Hume, History of England, i. 470. 

* Magna Carta (Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 590). 
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doctrine of an unalienable tenure was always uppermost in their minds. 
‘Their idea even of liberty was not (if I may use the expression) perfectly 
free; and they did not claim to possess their privileges upon any natural 
principle or independent bottom, but, just as they held their lands, from the 
king. This is worthy of observation. 

By the feudal law, all landed property is, by a feigned conclusion, sup- 
posed to be derived, and therefore to be mediately or immediately held, 
from the Crown.' If some estates were so derived, others were certainly 
procured by the same original title of conquest, by which the crown itself 
was acquired; and the derivation from the king could in reason only be 
considered as a fiction of law. But its consequent rights being once sup- 
posed, many real charges and burthens grew from a fiction made only for 
the preservation of subordination; and in consequence of this, a great power 
was exercised over the persons and estates of the tenants. The fines on the 
succession to an estate, called in the feudal language Reliefs, were not fixed 
to any certainty; and were therefore frequently made so excessive, that they 
might rather be considered as redemptions or new purchases, than ac- 
knowledgments of superiority and tenure. With respect to that most impor- 
tant article of Marriage, there was, in the very nature of the feudal holding, 
a great restraint laid upon it. It was of importance to the lord, that the 
person, who received the feud, should be submissive to him; he had there- 
fore a right to interfere in the marriage of the heiress, who inherited the 
feud. This right was carried further than the necessity required: the male 
heir himself was obliged to marry according to the choice of his lord; and 
even widows, who had made one sacrifice to the feudal tyranny, were 
neither suffered to continue in the widowed state, nor to choose for them- 
selves the partners of their second bed. In fact, marriage was publickly set 
up to sale. The ancient records of the Exchequer afford many instances 
were some women purchased, by heavy fines, the privilege of a single life; 
some the free choice of an husband; others the liberty of rejecting some 
person particularly disagreeable.? And, what may appear extraordinary, 
there are not wanting examples, where a woman has fined in a considerable 
sum, that she might not be compelled to marry a certain man; the suitor on 
the other hand has out-bid her; and solely by offering more for the marriage 
than the heiress could to prevent it, he carried his point directly and 
avowedly against her inclinations. Now, as the king claimed no right over 


' Relquiae Spelmannianae, pp. 4f. z : 
2 e.g. Thomas Madox, The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of England, London, 
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his immediate tenants, that they did not exercise in the same or in a more 
oppressive manner over their vassals, it is hard to conceive a more general 
and cruel grievance than this shameful market; which so universally out- 
raged the most sacred relations among mankind. But the tyranny over 
women was not over with the marriage. As the king seized into his hands the 
estate of every deceased tenant, in order to secure his relief; the widow was 
driven often by an heavy composition to purchase the admission to her 
dower, into which it should seem she could not enter without the king’s 
consent. 

All these were marks of a real and grievous servitude. The Great Charter 
was made not to destroy the root, but to cut short the overgrown branches 
of the feudal service; first, in moderating and in reducing to a certainty the 
reliefs, which the king’s tenants paid on succeeding to their estate, accord- 
ing to their rank;! and secondly, in taking off some of the burthens which 
had been laid on marriage, whether compulsory or restrictive; and thereby 
preventing that shameful market, which had been made in the persons of 
heirs, and the most sacred things amongst mankind.’ 

There were other provisions made in the Great Charter, that went deeper 
than the feudal tenure, and affected the whole body of the civil government. 
A great part of the king’s revenue then consisted in the fines and 
amercements, which were imposed in his courts. A fine was paid there for 
liberty to commence or to conclude a suit. The punishment of offences by 
fine was discretionary; and this discretionary power had been very much 
abused. But by Magna Charta things were so ordered, that a delinquent 
might be punished, but not ruined, by a fine or amercement; because the 
degree of his offence, and the rank he held, were to be taken into consider- 
ation. His freehold, his merchandise, and those instruments, by which he 
obtained his livelihood, were made sacred from such impositions.3 

A more grand reform was made, with regard to the administration of 
justice. The kings in those days seldom resided long in one place, and their 
courts followed their persons. This erratick justice must have been pro- 
ductive of infinite inconvenience to the litigants. It was now provided that 
civil suits, called Common Pleas, should be fixed to some certain place.‘ 
Thus one branch of jurisdiction was separated from the king’s court, and 
detached from his person. They had not yet come to that maturity of 
jurisprudence, to think this might be made to extend to Criminal Law also; 


' Magna Carta (Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 590-1) 
2 Ibid. 502. 3 e.g. Ibid. * Ibid. 594. 
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and that this was an object of still greater importance. But even this may be 
considered as a great revolution. A tribunal, a creature of mere law, inde- 
pendent of personal power, was established; and this separation of a king’s 
authority from his person was a matter of vast consequence towards intro- 
ducing ideas of freedom, and confirming the sacredness and majesty of 
laws. 

But the grand article, and that, which cemented all the parts of the 
fabrick of liberty, was this, “That no freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, 
or disseized, or outlawed, or banished, or in any wise destroyed, but by 
judgment of his peers.”! 

There is another article of nearly as much consequence as the former, 
considering the state of the nation at that time; by which it is provided, that 
the barons shall grant to their tenants the same liberties, which they had 
stipulated for themselves.’ This prevented the kingdom from degenerating 
into the worst imaginable government, a feudal aristocracy. The English 
barons were not in the condition of those great princes, who had made the 
French monarchy so low in the preceding century, or like those, who 
reduced the Imperial power to a name. They had been brought to moderate 
bounds by the policy of the First and Second Henrys; and were not in a 
condition to set up for petty sovereigns, by an usurpation equally detrimen- 
tal to the Crown and the People. They were able to act only in confederacy; 
and this common cause made it necessary to consult the common good, and 
to study popularity by the equity of their proceedings. This was a very 
happy circumstance to the growing liberty. 

These concessions were so just and reasonable, that, if we except the 
force, no prince could think himself wronged in making them. But to secure 
the observance of these articles, regulations were made, which, whilst they 
were regarded, scarcely left a shadow of regal power. And the barons could 
think of no measure for securing their freedom, but such as were inconsist- 
ent with monarchy. A council of twenty-five barons was to be chosen by 
their own body, without any concurrence of the king, in order to hear and 
determine upon all complaints concerning the breach of the charter;* and 
as these charters extended to almost every part of government, a tribunal of 
his enemies was set up, who might pass judgment on all his actions. And 
that force might not be wanting to execute the judgments of this new 


| Magna Carta (Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 596). 2 Tbid. 598. ' 
3 Burke says later that the French monarchy had been weakened by the power of the vassals in the 


provinces (p. 556). r 
4 Matthew of Paris gives their terms of reference and their names (Chronica majora, ii. 602-5). 
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tribunal; the king agreed to issue his own writs to all persons to oblige them 
to take an oath of obedience to the twenty-five barons; who were empow- 
ered to distress him, by seizure of his lands and castles, and by every 
possible method, until the grievance complained of was redressed according 
to their pleasure: his own person and his family were alone exempted from 
violence. 

By these last concessions it must be confessed he was effectually de- 
throned; and with all the circumstances of indignity, which could be im- 
agined. He had refused to govern as a lawful prince, and he saw himself 
deprived of even his legal authority. He became of no sort of consequence 
in his kingdom; he was held in universal contempt and derision; he fell into 
a profound melancholy. It was in vain that he had recourse to the Pope, 
whose power he had found sufficient to reduce, but not to support him. The 
censures of the Holy See, which had been fulminated at his desire, were 
little regarded by the barons;! or even by the clergy, supported in this 
resistance by the firmness of their Archbishop; who acted with great vigour 
in the cause of the barons, and even delivered into their hands the fortress 
of Rochester, one of the most important places in the kingdom. After much 
meditation, the king at last resolved upon a measure of the most extreme 
kind, extorted by shame, revenge, and despair; but considering the dispo- 
sition of the time, much the most effectual, that could be chosen. He 
dispatched emissaries into France, into the Low Countries and Germany, 
to raise men for his service. He had recourse to the same measures to bring 
his kingdom to obedience, which his predecessor, William, had used to 
conquer it. He promised to the adventurers in his quarrel the lands of the 
rebellious barons; and it is said, even empowered his agents to make char- 
ters of the estates of several particulars.’ The utmost success attended these 
negotiations, in an age when Europe abounded with a warlike and poor 
nobility; with younger brothers, for whom there was no provision in regular 
armies; who seldom entered into the church, and never applied themselves 
to commerce; and when every considerable family was surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude of retainers and dependents, idle, and greedy of war 
and pillage. The Crusade had universally diffused a spirit of adventure; and 


if any adventure had the Pope’s approbation, it was sure to have a number 
of followers. 


: On John’s appeal Pope Innocent annulled Magna Carta as unjust and excommunicated the barons. 
Archbishop Langton refused to issue the Pope’s orders and was later suspended by Pandulph. 
* Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, ii. 613. 
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John waited the effect of his measures. He kept up no longer the solemn 
mockery of a Court, in which a degraded king must always have been the 
lowest object. He retired to the Isle of Wight:' his only companions were 
sailors and fishermen, among whom he became extremely popular. Never 
was he more to be dreaded than in this sullen retreat; whilst the barons 
amused themselves by idle jests and vain conjectures on his conduct. Such 
was the strange want of foresight in that barbarous age, and such the total 
neglect of design in their affairs, that the barons, when they had got the 
Charter, which was weakened even by the force, by which it was obtained, 
and the great power, which it granted, set no watch upon the king; seemed 
to have no intelligence of the great and open machinations, which were 
carrying on against them; and had made no sort of dispositions for their 
defence. They spent their time in tournaments and bear-baitings, and other 
diversions suited to the fierce rusticity of their manners. At length, the 
storm broke forth and found them utterly unprovided. The Papal excom- 
munication, the indignation of their prince, and a vast army of lawless and 
bold adventurers, were poured down at once upon their heads. Such num- 
bers were engaged in this enterprise, that forty thousand are said to have 
perished at sea.” Yet a number still remained sufficient to compose two great 
armies: one of which, with the enraged king at its head, ravaged without 
mercy the north of England; whilst the other turned all the west to a like 
scene of blood and desolation. The memory of Stephen’s wars was renewed 
with every image of horrour, misery, and crime. The barons, dispersed and 
trembling in their castles, waited who should fall the next victim. They had 
no army able to keep the field. The Archbishop, on whom they had great 
reliance, was suspended from his functions. There was no hope even from 
submission; the king could not fulfil his engagements to his foreign troops 
at a cheaper rate than the utter ruin of his barons. In these circumstances of 
despair, they resolved to have recourse to Philip, the ancient enemy of their 
country. Throwing off all allegiance to John, they agreed to accept Lewis, 
the son of that monarch, as their king.’ Philip had once more an opportunity 
of bringing the crown of England into his family, and he readily embraced 
it. He immediately sent his son into England with seven hundred ships; and 
slighted the menaces and excommunications of the Pope, to attain the same 


| Roger of Wendover, ii. 135-6, Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, 1. 613; the story is probably 


apocryphal. 
2 Matthew of Paris, Chronica majora, 11. 647. 
3. Louis (1187-1226) was crowned in London in 1216 and defeated at Lincoln in 1217. 
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object, for which he had formerly armed to support and execute them. The 
affairs of the barons assumed quite a new face by this reinforcement, and 
their rise was as sudden and striking as their fall. The foreign army of King 
John, without discipline, pay or order, ruined and wasted in the midst of its 
successes, was little able to oppose the natural force of the country, called 
forth and recruited by so considerable a succour. Besides, the French 
troops, who served under John, and made a great part of his army, imme- 
diately went over to the enemy; unwilling to serve against their sovereign in 
a cause, which now began to look desperate. The son of the King of France 
was acknowledged in London, and received the homage of all ranks of men. 
John, thus deserted, had no other ally than the Pope, who indeed served 
him to the utmost of his power; but with arms, to which the circumstances 
of the time alone can give any force. He excommunicated Lewis and his 
adherents; he laid England under an interdict; he threatened the King of 
France himself with the same sentence; but Philip continued firm, and the 
interdict had little effect in England. Cardinal Langton, by his remarkable 
address, by his interest in the sacred college, and his prudent submissions, 
had been restored to the exercise of his office; but steady to the cause he had 
first espoused, he made use of the recovery of his authority, to carry on his 
old designs against the king and the Pope. He celebrated divine service in 
spite of the interdict; and by his influence and example taught others to 
despise it. The king, thus deserted, and now only solicitous for his personal 
safety, rambled or rather fled from place to place, at the head of a small 
party. He was in great danger in passing a marsh in Norfolk, in which he 
lost the greatest part of his baggage, and his most valuable effects. With 
difficulty he escaped to the monastery of Swinestead; where, violently 
agitated by grief and disappointments, his late fatigue and the use of an 
improper diet threw him into a fever, of which he died in a few days at 
Newark, not without suspicion of poison,' after a reign or rather a struggle 
to reign for eighteen years, the most turbulent and calamitous both to king 
and people of any, that are recorded in the English history. 

It may not be improper to pause here for a few moments, and to consider 
a little more minutely the causes, which had produced the grand revolution 
in favour of liberty, by which this reign was distinguished; and to draw all 
the circumstances, which led to this remarkable event into a single point of 
view. Since the death of Edward the Confessor, only two princes succeeded 


' Tyrrell traces the story through several historians and dismisses it as ‘an uncertain tradition’ 
(General History of England, ii. 804). 
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to the crown upon undisputed titles. William the Conqueror established his 
by force of arms. His successors were obliged to court the people, by 
yielding many of the possessions and many of the prerogatives of the crown; 
but they supported a dubious title by a vigorous administration; and re- 
covered by their policy, in the course of their reign, what the necessity of 
their affairs obliged them to relinquish for the establishment of their power. 
Thus was the nation kept continually fluctuating between freedom and 
servitude. But the principles of freedom were predominant, though the 
thing itself was not yet fully formed. The continual struggle of the clergy for 
the ecclesiastical liberties laid open at the same time the natural claims of 
the people; and the clergy were obliged to shew some respect for those 
claims, in order to add strength to their own party. The concessions, which 
Henry the Second made to the ecclesiasticks on the death of Becket, which 
were afterwards confirmed by Richard the First, gave a grievous blow to the 
authority of the Crown; as thereby an order of so much power and influence 
triumphed over it in many essential points.! The latter of these princes 
brought it very low by the whole tenour of his conduct. Always abroad, the 
royal authority was felt in its full vigour, without being supported by the 
dignity or softened by the graciousness of the royal presence. Always in war, 
he considered his dominions only as a resource for his armies. The 
demesnes of the crown were squandered. Every office in the state was made 
vile by being sold. Excessive grants, followed by violent and arbitrary 
resumptions, tore to pieces the whole contexture of the government. The 
civil tumults, which arose in that king’s absence, shewed that the king’s 
lieutenants at least might be disobeyed with impunity. 

Then came John to the Crown. The arbitrary taxes, which he imposed 
very early in his reign, which offended even more by the improper use made 
of them than their irregularity, irritated the people extremely, and joined 
with all the preceding causes to make his government contemptible. Henry 
the Second, during his contests with the Church, had the address to pre- 
serve the barons in his interests. Afterwards, when the barons had joined in 
the rebellion of his children, this wise prince found means to secure the 
bishops and ecclesiasticks. But John drew upon himself at once the hatred 
of all orders of his subjects. His struggle with the Pope weakened him; his 
submission to the Pope weakened him yet more. The loss of his foreign 
territories, besides what he lost along with them in reputation, made him 
entirely dependent upon England; whereas his predecessors made one part 


1 Burke makes no mention of this issue in his treatment either of Henry II or Richard I above. 
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of their territories subservient to the preservation of their authority in 
another, where it was endangered. Add to all these causes the personal 
character of the king, in which there was nothing uniform or sincere; and 
which introduced the like unsteadiness into all his government. He was 
indolent, yet restless in his disposition; fond of working by violent methods, 
without any vigour; boastful, but continually betraying his fears; shewing 
on all occasions such a desire of peace, as hindered him from ever enjoying 
it. Having no spirit of order, he never looked forward; content, by any 
temporary expedient, to extricate himself from a present difficulty. Rash, 
arrogant, perfidious, irreligious, unquiet, he made a tolerable head of a 
party, but a bad king; and had talents fit to disturb another’s government, 
not to support his own. A most striking contrast presents itself between the 
conduct and fortune of John, and his adversary Philip. Philip came to the 
crown when many of the provinces of France, by being in the hands of too 
powerful vassals, were in a manner dismembered from the kingdom: the 
royal authority was very low in what remained. He reunited to the Crown 
a country as valuable as what belonged to it before; he reduced his subjects 
of all orders to a stricter obedience than they had given to his predecessors. 
He withstood the Papal usurpation, and yet used it as an instrument in his 
designs; whilst John, who inherited a great territory and an entire prero- 
gative, by his vices and weakness, gave up his independency to the Pope, his 
prerogative to his subjects, and a large part of his dominions to the King of 
France. 
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Source: Works (1792-1827), v. 424-34. Burke’s initial notes and some extended passages are in the 
MSS. at Sheffield, Bk 27c,f. There are five separate sheets of notes, mostly in Burke’s hand; one piece 
is written on the back of a letter from Mrs Kempe! dated 16 January 1761. The first published text, 
which appeared posthumously, is more than twice the length of the MSS. notes 

Burke’s lifelong interest in the theatre, stretching back to his undergraduate days in 
Dublin, brought him into contact with some of the most celebrated writers, actors, 
and producers of the day. Garrick and Goldsmith were his good friends and 
members of the Literary Club which Burke, Johnson, and others started in 1764. 
When the scholar Edmond Malone, also a member of the Literary Club, gave 
Burke a presentation copy of his edition of Shakespeare, which included a historical 
account of the English stage, Burke wrote to him that a history of the stage ‘is of all 
things the most instructive, to see, not only the reflection of manners and Charac- 
ters at several periods, but the modes of making this reflection, and the manner of 
adapting it, at those periods, to the Taste and disposition of mankind’. Among the 
features of drama which attracted Burke were the ways in which language affects an 
audience, an issue he was always attentive to in his writings and speeches. Although 
the Reformer and this unfinished piece, the Hints for an Essay on the Drama, give 
relatively brief reflections on plays and theoretical issues in drama, they indicate 
Burke’s serious involvement with the art and thus provide a starting-point for a 
better understanding of that sense of the dramatic which permeates so much of his 
work. Thomas Paine accused Burke of employing ‘theatrical representation’ in the 
Reflections on the Revolution in France: ‘Mr. Burke should recollect that he is writing 
history, and not plays, and that his readers will expect truth, and not the spouting 
rant of high-toned exclamation.’ The accusation was not uncommon among 
Burke’s opponents and it serves as a reminder of possible connections between his 
thoughts about the theatre and his work as a writer and speaker. 

The Hints is plainly an unfinished essay. The uneven and at times disjointed 
manner, varying from comments in note form to paragraphs of sustained argument, 
indicates that the text was probably a draft for an essay on comic drama. Burke’s 
jottings on the back of Mrs Kempe’s note show that he was working on it in 1761, 
though much of the thought can be traced back to his early letters, to the Reformer, 
and to the Philosophical Enquiry, where there is a similar emphasis on sympathy as 
the basis of man’s interest in the arts. As in the Reformer Burke dismisses sentimen- 
tal and genteel plays, though here his approach is more theoretical, more concerned 
with the origins of drama and generic principles than discussion of plays he might 


' Not identified. 
2 Corr. vi. 181. 
3 Thomas Paine, the Rights of Man, London, 1969, p. 22. 
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have seen, His views reflect issues in current debates about drama, but there are few 
examples from the theatre. The only play referred to in any detail is Brenan’s 


unpublished piece The Lamsuit. 

The germ of the essay appears to have been a disagreement over a point in 
Aristotle’s Poetics with ‘a gentleman for whose character and talents I have a very 
high respect’.! This person is presumed to be sufficiently interested in, if not 
familar with, Brenan’s play to appreciate Burke’s argument and _ therefore 
was possibly Shackleton or one of his new friends in London. Burke insists that 
drama is an imitation, not as Aristotle would have it of action, but of character. In 
spite of Farquhar’s bold rejection of Aristotle in his Discourse upon Comedy (1702) 
and Arthur Murphy’s emphasis on character it was still unusual in the mid- 
eighteenth century to argue in this way. Many of his other points are more conven- 
tional and are found in extended form elsewhere, for example in the essays of 
Goldsmith. 

One notable characteristic of Burke in this draft is the kind of self-questioning 
evident in the Philosophical Enquiry. He is prompted, he says, to ‘a new and more 
exact examination’ of his opinions; he attempts to explain basic principles to 
himself, to fashion definitions, to clarify ‘the grounds upon which I had formed my 
opinions’.’ As in his letters to Shackleton, in the Reformer, and the Club this self- 
questioning often arises out of discussion with close friends. In this instance it goes 
hand in hand with another characteristic, his determination to forward the work of 
friends and fellow Irish artists. In 1763 he was to encourage the Irish painter James 
Barry,’ introduce him to English painters, and help towards his studies. Brenan 
met a similar enthusiasm. We know from the Kempe note that Burke was working 
on the essay at the time Brenan died in 1761. Burke tells Shackleton he died ‘of a 
very long and painful illness . . . a man of first rate Genius, thrown away and lost to 
the world’.* Burke may still have had hopes of raising subscriptions for The Lawsuit 
and of writing this essay as an introduction to it. 


HINTS FOR AN ESSAY ON THE DRAMA 


It is generally observed that no species of writing is so difficult as the 
dramatick. It must indeed appear so, were we to consider it upon one side 
only. It is a dialogue or species of composition, which in itself requires all 
the mastery of a compleat writer with grace and spirit to support. We may 
add, that it must have a fable too, which necessarily requires invention, one 
of the rarest qualities of the human mind.° It would surprize us, if we were 


See below, p. 560. 


1 

> Tbid. 

* (1741-1806), born in Cork, historical painter. 
* Corr. i, 142-3. 

5 


Cf. Reformer, to: invention is ‘the Mark of Genius’; also John Dryden, preface to ‘Annus mirabilis’, 


Dryden, ed. Watson, i. 98: ‘The first happiness of the poet’s imagination is properly invention, or finding 
of the thought.’ 
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to examine the thing critically, how few good original stories there are in the 
world. The most celebrated borrow from each other, and are content with 
some new turn; some corrective, addition, or embellishment.! Many of the 
most celebrated writers in that way can claim no other merit. I do not think 
La Fontaine has one original story.2 And if we pursue him to those who 
were his originals, the Italian writers of tales and novels, we shall find most 
even of them drawing from antiquity, or borrowing from the Eastern 
world, or adopting and decorating the little popular stories they found 
current and traditionary in their country. Sometimes they laid the founda- 
tion of their tale in real fact. Even after all their borrowing from so many 
funds, they are still far from opulent. How few stories has Boccace which 
are tolerable, and how much fewer are there which you would desire to read 
twice.’ But this general difficulty is greatly increased when we come to the 
Drama. Here a fable is essential; a fable, which is to be conducted with 
rapidity, clearness, consistency and surprize, without any, or certainly with 
very little, aid from narrative. This is the reason that, generally, nothing is 
more dull in telling than the plot of a play. It is seldom or never a good story 
in itself; and in this particular some of the greatest writers, both in antient 
and modern Theatres, have failed in the most miserable manner. It is well 
a play has still so many requisites to compleat it, that, though the writer 
should not succeed in these particulars and therefore should be so far from 
perfection, there are still enough left in which he may please, at less expence 
of labour to himself, and perhaps too with more real advantage to his 
auditory. It is indeed very difficult happily to excite the passions and draw 
the characters of men. But our nature leads us more directly to such 
paintings than to the invention of a story; we are imitative animals;* and we 
are more naturally led to imitate the exertions of character and passion, than 
to observe and describe a series of events, and to discover those relations 
and dependencies in them, which will please. Nothing can be more rare 
than this quality. Herein, as I believe, consists the difference between the 
inventive and the descriptive genius. By the inventive genius I mean the 
creator of agreeable facts and incidents; by the descriptive, the delineator of 


1 Topic discussed in Adventurer, 63, 12 June 1753. 

2 Jean de La Fontaine (1621~95); Burke probably has in mind Nouvelles en vers tirées de Bocace et de 
l’Arioste, Paris, 1665, as well as Fables choisies mises en vers, Paris, 1668. 

3 Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75) whose Decameron comprises 100 stories. Interest in Italian writers 
had been stimulated in the 1750s by the arrival in London of Guiseppe Baretti (1719-89). His Itahan 
Library (London, 1757) commented on the lives and works of many Italian writers. He became a close 
friend of Burke, Johnson, and Reynolds. . 

4 Cf. Philosophical Enquiry, Pt. I, s. xvi, p. 228; Aristotle, Poetics, 4. 2 et passim. 
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characters, manners and passions; imitation calls us to this, we are in some 
cases almost forced to it, and it is comparatively easy. More observe the 
characters of men than the order of things; to the one we are formed by 
Nature and by that sympathy, from which we are so strongly led to take a 
part in the passions and manners of our fellow men.' The other is as it were 
foreign and extrinsecal. Neither indeed can any thing be done even in this 
without invention. But it is obvious that this invention is of a kind alto- 
gether different from the former. However, though the more sublime ge- 
nius and the greatest art is required for the former, yet the latter, as it is 
more common and more easy, so it is more useful, and administers more 
directly to the great business of life. 

If the Drama requires such a combination of talents, the most common of 
which is very rarely to be found and difficult to be exerted, it is not 
surprising, at a time when almost all kinds of poetry are cultivated with little 
success, to find that we have done no great matters in this. Many causes 
may be assigned for our present weakness in that oldest and most excellent 
branch of philosophy, poetical learning, and particularly in what regards the 
Theatre. I shall here only consider what appears to me to be one of these 
causes; I mean the wrong notion of the art itself, which begins to grow 
fashionable, especially among people of an elegant turn of mind with a weak 
understanding; and these are they that form the great body of the idle part 
of every polite and civilized nation. The prevailing system of that class of 
mankind is indolence.? This gives them an aversion to all strong move- 
ments. It infuses a delicacy of sentiment, which, when it is real and ac- 
companied with a justness of thought, is an amiable quality, and favourable 
to the fine arts; but when it comes to make the whole of the character, it 
injures things more excellent than those, which it improves; and degener- 
ates into a false refinement, which diffuses a languor and breathes a frivo- 
lous air over every thing, which it can influence. 


Having differed in my opinion about dramatick composition, and par- 
ticularly in regard to Comedy, with a gentleman for whose character and 
talents I have a very high respect, I thought myself obliged, on account of 
that difference, to a new and more exact examination of the grounds, upon 
which I had formed my opinions. I thought it would be impossible to come 


' Cf. Philosophical Enquiry, Pt. I, s. xvi, p. 228: imitation ‘arises from much the same cause with 


sympathy. For as sympathy makes us take a concern in whatever men feel, so this affection prompts us 
to copy whatever they do.’ 


The same argument is made in Reformer, 1 and 9, and in the Vindication, above, p. 162. 
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to any clear and definite idea on this subject, without remounting to the 
natural passions or dispositions of men, which first gave rise to this species 
of writing; for from these alone its nature, its limits and its true character, 
can be determined. 

There are but four general principles, which can move men to interest 
themselves in the characters of others;! and they may be classed under the 
heads of good, and ill opinion; on the side of the first may be classed 
admiration and love, hatred and contempt on the other. And these have 
accordingly divided poetry into two very different kinds, the panegyrical 
and the satirical; under one of which heads all genuine poetry falls (for I do 
not reckon the didactick as poetry in the strictness of speech). 

Without question the subject of all poetry was originally direct and 
personal. Fictitious character is a refinement, and comparatively modern; 
for abstraction is in its nature slow, and always follows the progress of 
philosophy. Men had always friends and enemies before they knew the 
exact nature of vice and virtue; they naturally and with their best powers of 
eloquence, whether in prose or verse, magnified and set off the one; vilified 
and traduced the other. 

The first species of composition in either way was probably some general 
indefinite topick of praise or blame expressed in a song or hymn, which is 
the most common and simple kind of panegyrick and satire.” 

But as nothing tended to set their hero or subject in a more forcible light 
than some story to their advantage or prejudice, they soon introduced a 
narrative; and thus improved the composition into a greater variety of 
pleasure to the hearer, and to a more forcible instrument of honour or 
disgrace to the subject. 

It is natural with men when they relate any action with any degree of 
warmth, to represent the parties to it talking as the occasion requires; and 
this produces that mixed species of poetry composed of narrative and 
dialogue, which is very universal in all languages, and of which Homer is 


| This section is an expanded version of the following paragraph in the MSS. at Sheffield: “There is 
no principle in the human mind. which can induce any person to paint Characters but love and Hatred; 
these produce praise & blame; or in other words Panegyric & Satire. These were the most antient as still 
they are the most common kind of Poetry. And without Question originally the subject of all Poetry was 
personal. Fictitious Character is a refinement & comparatively a modern thing. Men were stimulated to 
praise by love by admiration by hope. to blame by contempt, hatred, envy & Malice. But when men were 
induced by Love or flattery to praise, they naturally endowed the object with all virtue & in a manner 
so as to deify them. They also naturally. Comedy had a total revolution first the hated Character was 
made vicious then the vicious Character was hated.’ 

2 Aristotle, Poetics, Loeb edn., London, 1960, iv. 8: some of the earliest poets wrote satire, ‘just as the 


others at first wrote hymns and eulogies.’ 
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the noblest example in any. This mixed kind of poetry seems also to be most 
perfect, as it takes in a variety of situations, circumstances, reflections and 
descriptions, which must be rejected on a more limited plan. | 

It must be equally obvious that men, in relating a story in a forcible 
manner, do very frequently mimick the looks, gesture and voice of the 
person concerned, and for the time, as it were, put themselves into his 
place: 

This gave the hint to the Drama or acting, and observing the powerful 
effect of this in publick exhibitions 


But the Drama, the most artificial and complicated of all the poetical 
machines, was not yet brought to perfection;” and like those animals, which 
change their state, some parts of the old narrative still adhered. It still had 
a chorus, it still had a prologue to explain the design; and the perfect 
Drama, an automaton supported and moved without any foreign help, 
was formed late and gradually. Nay, there are still several parts of the 
world, in which it is not and probably never may be formed.—The Chinese 
Drama.* 

The Drama, being at length formed, naturally adhered to the first div- 
ision of poetry, the satirical and panegyrical, which made Tragedy and 
Comedy. 

Men, in praising, naturally applaud the dead. Tragedy celebrated the 
dead. 

Great men are never sufficiently shewn but in struggles. Tragedy turned 
therefore on melancholy and affecting subjects;—a sort of Threnodia;+—its 
passions, therefore, admiration, terrour, and pity. 

Comedy was satirical. Satire is best on the living. 

It was soon found that the best way to depress an hated character was to 


' Commonplace advice in e.g. Aristotle, Poetics, xvii. 1: ‘Only . . . by getting the picture as clear as if 
he were present, at the actual event, will he find what is fitting and detect contradictions.’ 

* Classical drama was thought not to have come to perfection until Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) and 
Sophocles (495-406 B.c.); cf. T. Wilkes, A General View of the Stage, London, 1759, pp. 187-8. 

* Interest in Chinese drama had been growing since the publication of Jean-Baptiste Du Halde, The 
General History of China, 4 vols., London, 1736, in which he discusses a Chinese tragedy, The Little 
Orphan of the House of Chao. David Garrick arranged a Chinese Festival at Drury Lane in 1755. Burke’s 
friend Arthur Murphy’s play The Orphan of China was a theatrical success, though Goldsmith remarked 
in a review of it that Chinese writing was ‘the most phlegmatic that can be imagined’ (Collected Works 
of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Arthur Friedman, 5 vols., Oxford, 1966, i. 171). In 1762 Dodsley published 
Thomas Percy, Miscellaneous Pieces Relating to the Chinese, 2 vols., which included The Little Orphan of 
the House of Chao and Richard Hurd’s (1720-1808) response to it. 

+ Song of lamentation. 
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turn it into ridicule; and therefore the greater vices, which in the beginning 
were lashed, gave place to the contemptible. 

Its passion therefore became ridicule. 

Every writing must have its characteristick passion. What is that of 
Comedy, if not ridicule?! 

Comedy therefore is a satirical poem, representing an action carried on 
by dialogue, to excite laughter by describing ludicrous characters. See 
Aristotle.’ 

Therefore, to preserve this definition, the ridicule must be either in the 
action or characters, or both. 

An action may be ludicrous, independent of the characters, by the ridicu- 
lous situations and accidents, which may happen to the characters. 

But the action is not so important as the characters.’ We see this every 
day upon the stage. 

What are the characters fit for Comedy? 

It appears that no part of human life, which may be subject to ridicule, is 
exempted from Comedy; for wherever men run into the absurd, whether 
high or low, they may be the subject of satire, and consequently of Comedy. 
Indeed some characters, as Kings, are exempted through decency; others 
might be too insignificant. Some are of opinion that persons in better life are 
so polished that their true characters and the real bent of their humour 
cannot appear.* For my own part I cannot give entire credit to this remark; 
for, in the first place, I believe that good breeding is not so universal or 
strong in any part of life as to overrule the real characters and strong 
passions of such men as would be proper objects of the Drama. 2dly. It is 
not the ordinary common-place discourse of assemblies, that is to be rep- 
resented in Comedy. The parties are to be put in situations, in which their 
passions are roused, and their real characters called forth, and if their 
situations are judiciously adapted to the characters, there is no doubt but 
they will appear in all their force, chuse what situation of life you please. Let 


| Reformer, 10: ‘The true End of Comedy was, by ridiculing the Follies and Vices of Men, to make 
them ashamed of them.’ 

2 Aristotle defines comedy in Poetics, v. 1-2. 

3 Burke here differs from Aristotle, ibid. vi. 19-20: “The plot then is the first principle and as it were 
the soul of tragedy: character comes second.’ Burke’s view is similar to that of Arthur Murphy, Gray’s 
Inn Journal, xciv (3 August 1754), 267: “Aristotle was certainly mistaken when he called the Fable the 
Life and Soul of Tragedy; the Art of constructing the dramatic Story should always be subservient to 
the Exhibition of Character.’ 

4 eg. Theatrical Review (1 January 1763), 43: ‘The education of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
theatres royal has been too liberal and polite, and their life too uniform, to furnish out many blundering 


expressions, or humourous circumstances.’ 
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the politest man alive game and feel at loss, let this be his character; and his 
politeness will never hide it, nay it will put it forward with greater violence 
and make a more forcible contrast. 

But genteel Comedy puts these characters, not in their passionate, but in 
their genteel light; makes elegant cold conversation and virtuous person- 
ages. Such sort of pictures disagreeable.' 

Virtue and politeness not proper for Comedy, for they have too much or 
no movement. 

They are not good in Tragedy, much less here. 

The greater virtues, fortitude, justice, and the like, too serious and 
sublime. 

It is not every story, every character, every incident; but those only, 
which answer their end.—Painting of artificial things not good; a thing 
being useful does not therefore make it most pleasing in picture —Natural 
manners good and bad—sentiment.—In common affairs and common life, 
virtuous sentiments are not even the character of virtuous men; we cannot 
bear these sentiments but when they are pressed out as it were by great 
exigencies, and a certain contention, which is above the general style of 
Comedy. 


The first character of propriety the Law Suit possesses in an eminent 
degree.’ The plot of the play is an iniquitous suit; there can be no fitter 
persons to be concerned in the active part of it than low necessitous Law- 
yers of bad character, and profligates of desperate fortune. On the other 
hand, in the passive part, if an honest and virtuous man had been made the 
object of their designs; or a weak man of good intentions; every successful 
step they should take against him ought rather to fill the audience with 
horrour than pleasure and mirth; and if in the conclusion their plots should 
be baffled, even this would come too late to prevent that ill impression; but 
in the Law Suit this is admirably avoided; for the character chosen is a rich 
avaricious usurer. The pecuniary distresses of such a person can never be 
looked upon with horrour, and if he should be even handled unjustly, we 
always wait his delivery with patience. 

Now with regard to the display of the character, which is the essential 
part of the plot, nothing can be more finely imagined than to draw a miser 
in law. If you draw him inclined to love and marriage, you depart from the 


' Cf. Reformer, 10: ‘our Modern Stage Directors think Satyr the greatest Fault in a Comedy, and as 


they know the Relish of the Town, give high Encouragement to Plays that abound with Characters 
insipidly perfect.’ 


* Beaumont Brenan’s play The Lawsuit, which was never published (see Corr. i. 88, n. 1, 98, n. 5, 143, 
n. 10). 
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height of his character in some measure, as Moliere has done.! Expences of 
this kind he may easily avoid. If you draw him in law, to advance brings 
expence, to draw back brings expence, and the character is tortured and 
brought out at every moment. 

A sort of notion has prevailed, that a Comedy might subsist without 
humour.’ It is an idle disquisition whether a story in private life, rep- 
resented in dialogues, may not be carried on with some degree of merit 
without humour. It may, unquestionably; but what shines chiefly in Com- 
edy, the painting the manners of life, must be in a great measure wanting. 
A character which has nothing extravagant, wrong, or singular in it, can 
affect but very little; and this is what makes Aristotle draw the great line of 
distinction between Tragedy and Comedy ‘Ey avtn 0€ TH OLap~oea “al 
7 Toayw Ola, &c. Arist. Poet. ch. 11. 


There is not a more absurd mistake, than that whatever may not unnatu- 
rally happen in an action is of course to be admitted into every painting of 
it. In Nature the great and the little, the serious and the ludicrous, things 
the most disproportionate the one to the other, are frequently huddled 
together in much confusion. And what then? It is the business of art first to 
choose some determinate end and purpose, and then to select those parts of 
Nature, and those only, which conduce to that end, avoiding with most 
religious exactness the intermixture of any thing, which would contradict 
it.* Else the whole idea of propriety, that is, the only distinction between the 
just and chimerical in the arts, would be utterly lost. An hero eats, drinks 
and sleeps like other men; but to introduce such scenes on the stage, 
because they are natural, would be ridiculous. And why? because they have 
nothing to do with the end, for which the play is written. The design of a 
piece might be utterly destroyed by the most natural incidents in the world. 
Boileau has somewhere criticized, with what surely is a very just severity, 
on Ariosto, for introducing a ludicrous tale from his host to one of the 
principal persons of his poem, though the story has great merit in its way.” 
Indeed that famous piece is so monstrous and extragavant in all its parts, 


! Moliére, L’Avare (1668), in which the miser Harpagon is a suitor for the same young girl as his son 
is in love with. 

2 The same point is made by Goldsmith, preface to The Good Natur’d Man, Collected Works, v. 14: 
‘The French comedy is now become so very elevated and sentimental, that it has not only banished 
humour and Moliére from the stage, but it has banished all spectators too.’ 

3 Aristotle, Poetics, ii. 7: ‘It is just in this respect that tragedy differs from comedy.’ 

+ Cf. Reformer, 2: ‘all the Parts shall seem to depend one on another, and centre on the Conclusion 
as in a Point’; also Aristotle, Poetics, viii. 4. 

3 Nicolas Boileau (1636-1711) criticized the Italian poet Ariosto (1474-1533) in his Critique sur 
Joconde; the tale told by the host occurs in Ariosto, Orlando furtoso, Bk. xxviii. 
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that one is not particularly shocked with this indecorum. But as Boileau has 
observed, if Virgil had introduced AEneas listening to a bawdy story from 
his host, what an episode had this formed in that divine poem! Suppose, 
instead of AZneas, he had represented the impious Mezentius as entertain- 
ing himself in that manner,! such a thing would not have been without 
probability, but it would have clashed with the very first principles of taste, 
and, I would say, of common sense.’ 

I have heard of a celebrated picture of the Last Supper; and if I do not 
mistake, it is said to be the work of some of the Flemish masters; in this 
picture all the personages are drawn in a manner suitable to the solemnity 
of the occasion; but the painter has filled the void under the table with a dog 
gnawing bones.? Who does not see the possibility of such an incident, and 
at the same time the absurdity of introducing it on such an occasion? 
Innumerable such cases might be stated; it is not the incompatibility or 
agreeableness of incidents, characters or sentiments, with the probable in 
fact, but with propriety in design, that admits or excludes them from a place 
in any composition. We may as well urge that stones, sand, clay and metals 
lie in a certain manner in the earth, as a reason for building with these 
materials and in that manner, as for writing according to the accidental 
disposition of characters in Nature. I have, I am afraid, been longer than it 
might seem necessary in refuting such a notion; but such authority can only 
be opposed by a good deal of reason. 

Weare not to forget that a play is or ought to be a very short composition; 
that if one passion or disposition is to be wrought up with tolerable success, 
I believe it is as much as can in any reason be expected.° If there be scenes 
of distress and scenes of humour, they must either be in a double or single 
plot. If there be a double plot, there is in fact two. If they be in chequered 
scenes of serious and comick, you are obliged continually to break both the 
thread of the story and the continuity of the passion; if in the same scene, as 
Mrs. V. seems to recommend, it is needless to observe how absurd the 
mixture must be, and how little adapted to answer the genuine end of any 


' Legendary prince from Etruria who fought for Turnus against Aeneas, Virgil, Aeneid, vii. 647 f.: 
‘Mezentius first appear’d upon the plain: | Scorn sate upon his brow, and sour disdain’ (Dryden). 
The paragraph up to this point is written on a separate double sheet of paper in the MSS. at Sheffield. 

* such a thing . . . common sense] the thing had been very little amended. 

3 The painting is probably The Last Supper by the Flemish artist Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640). 
The editors are grateful to Maria Wilson of the National Gallery, London, for identifying the picture. 

* Burke follows the commonly held eighteenth-century view of propriety or decorum taken princi- 
pally from Horace, De aite poetica, 89-118. 


> Cf. T. Wilkes, General View of the Stage, p. 32: ‘two plots can seldom be so artfully interwoven, as 
to produce but one interest, but one passion.’ 
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passion. It is odd to observe the progress of bad taste; for this mixed 
passion being universally proscribed in the regions of Tragedy, it has taken 
refuge and shelter in Comedy, where it seems firmly established, though no 
reason can be assigned why we may not laugh in the one as well as weep in 
the other.? The true reason of this mixture is to be sought for in the 
manners, which are prevalent amongst a people; it has become very fashion- 
able to affect delicacy, tenderness of heart and fine feeling, and to shun all 
imputation of rusticity. Much mirth is very foreign to this character; they 
have introduced therefore a sort of neutral writing. 

Now as to characters, they have dealt in them as in the passions. There 
are none but Lords and footmen.’ One objection to characters in high life is, 
that almost all wants, and a thousand happy circumstances arising from 
them, being removed from it, their whole mode of life is too artificial and 
not so fit for painting. And the contrary opinion has arisen from a mistake 
that whatever has merit in the reality necessarily must have it in the rep- 
resentation. I have observed that persons, and especially women, in lower 
life and of no breeding, are fond of such representations. It seems like 
introducing them into good company, and the honour compensates the 
dulness of the entertainment. 

Fashionable manners being fluctuating is another reason for not chusing 
them—sensible comedy—talking sense a dull thing—* 


! Probably Mrs Elizabeth Vesey (c. 1715—91), wife of Agmondesham Vesey (d. 1785) of Lucan, 
Ireland, whom Burke proposed for the Literary Club; mutual friend of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu 
(1720-1800), ‘Queen of the Bluestockings’. Burke hoped her health would improve before her next 
visit to London, ‘that she may be able to bear the late sitting up, for I see that must be the case whenever 
she comes to London’ (Corr. i. 137). Burke refers to her as Mrs V. in a letter to Mrs Montagu (Corr. ii. 
226). 

2 ae mixture was not as ‘universally proscribed’ as Burke claims: Addison condemned tragi-comedy 
as ‘a motley piece of mirth and sorrow’ (Spectator, 40), but Dryden had supported it in An Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy. 

3 Burke makes the same criticism in Reformer, to. 

+ Analtemative version in the MS. is ‘Now as to characters they have dealt in them as in the passions. 
There are None but lords & footmen. Middle Life—great Scene. 

One objection to high life that almost all wants being remoyd from them a thousand happy circum- 
stances arising from them. There whole mode of life is too artificial & not so fit for Painting. 

Fashionable manners fluctuating a reason for not chusing that former Politeness nor that of the 
Personage. 

This has arisen from a Mistake that whatever has merit in the reality necessarily have in the 
representation. Military discipline—Engines. Conversation pieces by the imitators of Watteau. 

I have observed that Persons & especially women in Lower Life & of no breeding are fond of such 
things. It seems like introducing them into good company & this honour compensates the dulness of the 
Entertainments. 


Sensible Comedy. talking sense a dull. Teas 
It is not what we imagine to be an improvement but the Nature of the Thing right to direct us. Vide 


Cic Tusc Quaest 433.’ [Burke may be referring to Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, v. 78—82, where Cicero 
argues that faithfulness to nature is the foundation of happiness. ] 
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List of Burke’s Poems 


Poems are listed alphabetically by title or first line; the MS. (if known) or 
printed source, the number of lines, approximate date of composition, and 
the earliest or most accurate printing are given in each case. Cf. Todd, pp. 
24-5. Items starred are printed above. 


1. ‘A Fragment. Almighty selflove & her Power I sing’ 
MSS. at Sheffield, Bk. 27b 10 lines 1744 Corr. 1. 29. 
2. ‘An Answer to the Pillow’ 
MSS. at Sheffield, Bk, 40 43 lines July 1753 Somerset, Note-book, 
pp.29-30. 
3. ‘As merit which can neer be long conceald’ 
MS. Fisher 2 lines 5 March 1747 Corr. 1. 86. 
4. ‘As when some Cloud in the AEtherial way’ 
MS. Fisher 18 lines 1 November 1744 Corr. i. 35. 
5. “The Blackwater’ 
MS. Fisher 16 lines c. 3 February 1747 Corr. 1. 79—80. 
6. *‘An Epistle to Doctor Nugent’ 
MSS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 143 lines 1752? Corr. i. 115-18. 
7. ‘Here I send you a mottly Piece’ 
Ballitore MSS. 7 lines g June 1744 Corr. i. 15. 
8. ‘Lies I ne’er told, nor am I used to lie’ 
3 lines Charles M'Cormick, Memoirs of Edmund Burke (1797), p- 39. 
9. **The Muse Divorced’ 
MSS. at Sheffield, Bk. 40 144 lines November 1750? Corr. i. 103-7. 
10. **O fortunatus nimium, &c. paraphras’d’ 
Poems on Several Occasions, Dublin, 1748, pp. 15-22 144 lines. 
11. ‘O may some heaynly Muse place you upon’ 
MS. Fisher 8 lines 14 June 1744 Corr. i. 18. 
12 *O yes! O yes! if any Man can tell’ 
Reformer, 28 January 1748 24 lines. 
13. ‘On Dennis turning Critick’ 
32 lines 1747 Samuels, p. 132. 
With counterpart titled: ‘Reversed’ 
32 lines 1747 Samuels, p. 133. 
Former part revised under title: 
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*On a bad Poet’s turning Critick’ 

Poems on Several Occasions, pp. 96-7 28 lines. 

*On Doctor Taylor’ 

MS. Osborn Collection 34 lines 1745 Samuels, p. 87. 

‘Panegyric on Ballitore’ (jointly with Richard Shackleton) 

ues Osborn Collection 274 lines 1746 Samuels (inaccurately), pp. 
156-9. 

‘Piper erat fattus, qui brownum tegmen habebat’ 

line 1744 Samuels, p. 17. 

“The Progress of Literature’ 

Not extant Recollections of Samuel Rogers (1859), p. 87. 

‘Soon as Aurora from the blushing Skies’ 

MS. Osborn Collection 118 lines g June 1744 Corr. 1. 12-15. 
[Theocritus, 13th Idyllium translated] 

4lines 1744 Leadbeater Papers (1862), 1. 169. 

Fel or EH. n 

MSS. at Northampton 249 lines February 1748. 

**To John Damer’ 

MS. Osborn Collection 87 lines Prior (1854), pp. 25—7 (inaccurately). 
‘To Richard Shackleton, Esq: On his Marriage’ 

stlines 2February 1749 A Collection of Poems, Mostly Original, by Several 
Hands, Dublin, 1789, pp. 220-2. 

‘What tho’ the Distance of the Way’ 

MS. Osborn Collection 62 lines Corr. 1. 5-7. 
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List of Burke’s Essays and ‘Characters’ 


The list is ordered alphabetically; all the items are found in MSS. at 
Sheffield, Bk. 40, and in the Note-book published by Somerset; dating is 
uncertain. Cf. Todd, p. 262. The items starred are printed above. 


maeWN re 


**The Character of [ Jane Burke].’ 

**The Character of a Fine Gentleman.’ 

“The Character of a Good Man.’ 

“The Character of a Wise Man.’ 

**A Funeral Oration on the Inspector to be Pronounced in the Bedford Coffee 
house by Mr Macklin.’ 

‘A Letter to Sir James Lowther a Most Notorious Miser who spent about £300 
a Year out of £30,000 a Year.’ 

*Phidippus.’ 

‘A Plan for Arguing.’ 

‘Several Scattered Hints concerning Philosophy and Learning collected here 
from my Papers.’ 


Probably by Burke, in the same Note-book: 


. ‘Religion.’ 

. ‘Religion of no Efficacy considered as a State Engine.’ 
. ‘Some Political Scattered Observations.’ 

Pe Crue Genius. 


. ‘The Way to Preferment.’ 
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APPENDIX C 
Collation of Texts 


The following account, concerning the published writings represented in 
this volume, records for each, as applicable, several orders of information. 


1. Printer’s copy. The specific copy sent to press in xerographic form, 
identified by its bibliographical state, Todd item number, library, and, 
where necessary, shelf mark. All copies correspond to the detailed descrip- 
tion given in the Todd bibliography and have been compared with certain 
of those there located. 


2. Textual note. An account of any variant editions possibly affecting 
the text, though not represented in the bibliography, together with a 
summary notice of the present treatment of certain typographical 
peculiarities. 


3. Collation. Since the editor has taken cognizance of surviving texts in 
manuscript or print anterior to the printer’s copy, earlier superseded 
readings are noted here only when the purport of some revision remains in 
doubt. Accordingly this collation is confined, ordinarily, to those posterior 
substantive readings not in Burke’s final revised issue of the separate 
publication, here submitted as printer’s copy, but occurring later in the 
collected Works. These more significant readings are cited for several 
purposes: 

(a) to disclose subsequent revisions in some manner conveyed by the au- 
thor to his first editors: a circumstance which does not obtain in this 
volume. 

(b) to disclose further any readings apparently unrevised by the 
author but regarded by his editors as a textual crux, which they then 
resolved in other language. Except as noted, such interference is now 


disallowed. 
(c) to justify in the present edition the correction of misprints detected also 


by these editors. 
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(d) to record as unjustified numerous other and quite arbitrary amend- 
ments, all of which, along with countless alterations in pointing and ortho- 
graphy, have passed through these early Works to texts in current use. 


For each work the textual collation is represented efficiently in a single 
schedule, the wording of the printer’s copy always being given first, and 
the later alteration listed second. The latter variant is further identified by 
the numerals 1, 2, or 3, designating its first occurrence in the editions of the 
Works published in 1792, 1801, or 1803 (Todd 79a, 79, 79c—d). Whenever 
this variant is adopted, according to the criteria cited above, its entry into 
the present edition is indicated by the plus sign, +. Otherwise, in this 
conservative text, the later reading is cited simply to illustrate an unaccept- 
able deviant from what appears to be Burke’s final intention. 


A Vindication of Natural Society 133-84 

Text from second, revised edition 1757 (34), Univ. of Texas copy. Burke’s 
literary executors apparently refrained from any intervention in this early 
work, as the trivial variants listed below generally may be attributed to the 
press correctors. Two of them (149.19, 151.19) result from eye-skip: the 
accidental repetition of a word entered before. Five others, as noted, are 
acceptable amendments. 


137.14 upon | on 3. 138.13 Inconveniencies | inconvenciences 1. 141.14 
Relation | relation which 3+. 147.12 which | [om.] 3. 149.19 this | this 
great 1. 149.24 When | Such was that, when 3. 150.26 these | those r. 
151.19 have | have said 3. 153.1 Orpheus’s | Orpheuses 1+. 153.23 raise | 
raises 3. 155.1 Sort | sorts 3. 156.1 This | The 2. 158.27—28 Counsels | 
councils 3. 160.1 Einger | Finger 1+. 160.24 an | a 3. 164.2 or | and 3. 
164.31 Caesar’s | Caesars 3+. 165.1 entensive | extensive 1. 167.13 apply | 
supply 2. 168.8 and to | and 2. 171.32 been only | only been 3. 172.9 Res 
vero nunc | At nunc res 3. 174.3 Evidences | evidence 3. 175.4 often | [om.] 
2. 175.10 in any | many 3. 181.12 Thus | Thus are we 3. 181.18—19 
[quotation in roman} | [quotation in italics] 1+. 183.31 | and I 2. 


A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful 188—320 


Text from second, revised edition 1759 (5b), Notre Dame Univ. copy. 
Again this work exhibits little evident intrusion by Burke’s later editors, but 
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now frequent alteration by the printers. The erratic headlines are here 
presented uniformly, and the reading at 250.35 is corrected to ‘bore’. 


189.6—191.27 {text in italics] | [text in roman] 1+. 189.14 found it | found 3. 
190.39 further | father 1. 193.26 ideas | idea 1. 198.24 very | [om.] 1. 201.9 
this | the 1. 201.17 representative | representation 1. 201.26 the | [om.] 1. 
202.21 they | [om.] 3. 206.11 works | the works 2. 207.14 | [om.] 1. 208.26 
as the | as 1. 209.13-14 to any sudden | any hidden 1. 209.29 further | 

farther 1. 210.23 and | [om.] 1. 212.18 further | farther 1. 217.20 purposes 
| purpose 3. 219.26 where | when 3. 223.2 an | [om.] 1. 223.6 | the r. 
232.17 affecting | affecting 1. 233.14 to | by 1. 234.2 yet | [om.] 1. 235.25 
imagination | imaginations 1. 236.6 these | those 1. 236.11 these | those 2. 
237.15 of the | [om.] 2. 238.25 title | the title 1+. 241.3 primos | Primus 3. 
242.3 umbraeq; | umbraeque— 1. 242.9 aweful | awful 1. 242.11 hoar | hear 
I. 242.33 than at | than 1. 243.33 strait | straight 3. 244.1. | .' 1+. 245.4 
isles | aisles 1. 245.4 old | [om.] 2. 247.3 anything in | [om.] 2. 247.33 down 
| [om.] 1. 249.10 light | light 1. 250.31 aweful | awful 1. 250.35 born | 

borne 1. 251.11 aweful | awful 1. 251.23 that, | [om.] 1. 251.33 us | [om.] 
I. 252.5 a | [om.] 1. 252.14 aweful | awful 1. 252.17 presepibus | praesepibus 
I. 253.4 to | “to 1. 253.5 the | “the 1. 253.9 monstrorum oraculi | monstris 
oracula 1. 254.n* sect.6. part 1 | part 1. sect.6 1+. 258.1 it | [om.] 1. 259.2 
relation | relations 1. 262.2 lights | light 1. 264.15 strait | straight 3. 264.20 
presented | represented 1. 267.2 on | to 3. 268.20 confide | confine tr. 
27o,z22eturther ||farther 1.1271.24 nor | Or 3:-°271.27 Salust | Sallust 
Pies 74 y4eon | on the 1. 273.17 darling | darling 1. 275.21 of | of 
2. 275.26 jessamine | jasmine 1. 277.3 others | other 1. 277.9 effect | effects 
1. 278.14 nor | not 1. 278.19 an | a 2. 278.35 as | as it 1. 279.5 feeling | 

feelings 1. 279.13 any | an 1. 279.27 variated | variegated 1. 280.n* 
Il allegro | L’allegro 1. 283.27 linking | links 1. 283.29 immediately | 

immediate 2. 284.17 dreadful | terrible 1. 289.7 or of | or 1. 289.9 explica- 
tion | explanation 1. 292.25 Effects | effect 1. 297.1 dilatation | dilation 1. 
297.2 a | [om.] 2. 297.31 was | we 1. 298.3 any | an 2. 299.3 the | their 2. 
301.4 relax | relaxes 2. 301.27 as | as its 3. 302.18 it | [om.] 3. 303.24 subtle 
| subtile 1. 303.25 a | [om.] 2. 304.32 effect | effects 2. 305.11 these | those 
1. 305.29 and | or 2. 305.33 it | he 3. 306.12 imaginations | imagination tr. 
306.34 the | [om.] 1. 307.14 effect | effects 1+. 307.22 something | some- 
times 2. 307.30 that | the 1. 309.6 minds | mind 1. 309.33 compounded | 

compound 1. 310.9 notion | notions 1. 312.19 leaving | laving 1. 312.22 into 
| in 3. 314.17 red, | red, or 1. 314.17 as of | as 1. 315.3 can [keatn rg 05.22 
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image | images 1. 316.11 no thing | nothing 1. 316.13 these | those 1. 
316.25 desuper visu | super aspectu 3. 317.12 the | [om.] 2. 318.13 out | [om.] 
2. 318.30 their | the 1. 319.11 other | latter 2. 319.16 they | [om.] 1. 


Fragment: An Essay Towards an History of the Laws of England 322-31 
An Abridgment of English History 338-552 
Hints for an Essay on the Drama 554-63 


Texts from volume V, The Works, 1812 (79a[5]) British Library copy 
gI.€.12, pages 715-27, 441-715, 424-34 respectively. As these three pieces 
were first issued posthumously they are not subject to the usual collation, 
but notice is given below of several dropped letters and other typographical 
faults corrected in the present edition. At the beginning of the text on page 
554 there originally appeared the note here subtended: one now superseded 
by the preceding editorial commentary on page 553. 


364.24 rivate | privatet+. 387.32 al | all+. 409.5 concludedfor | concluded 
fort+. 441.29 babarous | barbarous+. 496.15 by he | by the+. 554 *These 
Hints appear to have been first Thoughts, which were probably intended to 
be amplified and connected; and so worked up into a regular Dissertation. 
No date appears of the time when they were written, but it was probably 
before the year 1765. 
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Abstemius, Laurentius 267n 

Abury 352 

Account of the European Settlements in 
PAMENILE Toh Z Jy 0, LOneg2. Ane 
150n, 178n, 333, 349n, 352n 

Acheron 253 

Achilles 118, 306-7 

Acre, siege of 521, 523 

Addison, Joseph 56, 76, 96n, 120, 
174n, 186, 196n, 204n, 219, 233n, 
244n, 263n, 563n 

Adrian I, Pope 455n, 491 

Adrian IV, Pope 508 

Adrian, Emperor, see Hadrian 

Aeneas 562 

Aequi 147 

Aeschylus 558n 

Aesop 116n, 267n 

Aetius 383 

Africa 149-50, 388 

Agamemnon, King 307 

Agesilaus, King 145n 

Agricola, Julius 162, 336, 366-8, 376-7 

Aidan 397n 

Ajax 295n 

Akenside, Mark 10, 270n 

Alban, Saint 381 

Albermarle, Countess of 470n 

Albunea 253 

Alcibiades 162n, 163n 

Aldington, Richard 61 

Alectus 379 

Alexander II, Pope 426n, 458 

Alexander ITI, Pope 504, 505, 506, 507, 
509n, 511, 516 

Alexander the Great 75n, 145, 156, 
is 7i, 222 

Alfred, brother of Harold I 420 

Alfred the Great 6, 327-8, 406n, 408— 
14, 420, 423, 437, 439-40 


Alison, Archibald 196n 

Allectus 380n 

All for Love, see Dryden 

Almon, John 6 

Alney, Island of 419 

America 3, 4,20, 21, 22, 150,333, 336, 
343, 346 

American Indians 349 

Ammianus, Marcellinus 382n 

Anaxagoras 165 

Anderson, George 136n 

Angelo, Michel, see Buonarroti 

Angles 330n 

Anglesey 363, 365-6 

Anglo-Saxon, see Saxon 

Anjou, Count of 457, 473 

Anjou 498, 528, 530 

Anne, Queen 171n, 180n, 333 

Annual Register 1, 3n, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 22, 85n, 146n, 160n, 333n, 
356n, 429n 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury 
484, 486-7, 491 

Anthony, St 235 

Antinous 278 

Antiochus 148 

Antoninus, Aurelius 373 

Antoninus, Emperor 159, 373, 376-7, 
380 

Antoninus, Pius 373 

Antony, Mark (Marcus 
165n, 359n 

Apelles 203 

Apollo 31n, 94-5, 97 

Appian 148n 

Aquileia 523 

Aquinas, St Thomas 270n 

Aquitani 347 

Arcesilaus 191n 

Aretino, Pietro 75 
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Aristarchus 122 

Aristides 162n, 165 

Aristophanes 134n 

Aristotle 76, togn, 138n, 155n, 157, 
158n, 161n, 166n, 207, 221n, 225, 
255n, 266n, 402-3, 524, 555n, 
557n, 558n, 559, 561 

Arlette, mother of William I 424n 

Armenia 148 

Armorica 382, 388, 389 

Arthur, King 389-90 

Arthur, brother of Harold I 420 

Arthur, son of Geoffrey 528, 530, 531 

Asers 386 

Asser 407n, 410n, 413n 

Assyria 149 

Athelney, Isle of 410 

Athelstan, King 406n, 414, 442n 

Athenaeus 166n 

Athenians 162, 351 

Athens 108, 146, 148, 161-3, 164n, 
165, 166, 167n 

Atlantic Ocean 499, 508 

Attila 383 

Augustin, St, abbey of 533 

Augustin, St, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 326, 389-90 

Augustus, Emperor 165n, 359, 371n, 
380n 

Aulus Gellius, see Gellius 

Aurelianus, Caelius 355n 

Austria 312 

Avisa, Lady, of Gloucester 520, 529 

Avranche 508n 


Babylon 149 

Bacchus 41n, 43 

Bacon, Francis 169n, 267n 

Bacon, Nathaniel 325 

Bajazeth 110 

Baldwin V, Earl of Flanders 421, 457 
Baldwin IX, Earl of Flanders 530 
Ballitore 2, 17, 67n, 99n 

Barbarossa, Frederic I, Emperor 506 
Baretti, Guiseppe 555n 


Barry, Edward 82, 83 

Barry, James 188, 554 

Barry, Spranger 68n 

Batavia 384 

Bayeaux 459, 460n 

Beattie, James 187 

Beaumont, Francis 76 

Becket, Thomas a 500, 503-9, 513, 
516, 551 

Bede 326n, 335, 344M, 377n, 381n, 
382n, 385n, 388n, 389n, 390n, 
391n, 392n, 393n, 394n, 395n, 
396n, 397N, 400n, 401-3 

Beggar’s Opera, see Gay 

Belgae 347 

Bellamy, George Anne 103n 

Bellianis, Don 204 

Bellini, Gentile 203n 

Belphebe 316 

Berkeley, Bishop George vi, 6, 15, 
g2n, 130, 134n, 137, 138n, 139n, 
310 

Bible v, 28n, 29n, 31, 34, 36, 38n, I20n, 
131, 137M, 140n, 141n, 146, 149n, 
155, 173, 174, 177n, 181n, 189n, 
220, 235, 237-8, 239-40, 248, 345 

Black Dog riot, see Dublin 

Blacklock, Thomas 313 

Black Sea 313 

Blackstone, William 173n, 332, 333, 
3345 415N, 433N, 434N, 437, 438n, 
440N, 444n, 452n, 4gin 

Blair, Hugh 187n, 232n 

Blois, Earl of 515 

Boadicea, Queen 364-5 

Boccacio 555 

Boccalini, Traiano g5n, 97 

Boileau 561-2 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, 1st 
Viscount vi, 3, 8, 9-10, 17, 20, 
129-32, 133N, 134n, 136n, 140n, 
17on, 180n, 333-4 

Craftsman 141n, 164n 
Dissertation on Parties 136n, 147n, 

1550, (OI, 1O07n,) 170 e172 
176n 
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178n, 183n 
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Idea of a Patriot King 168n 
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History 141n, 142n, 145n, 149n, 
151n, 167n, 182n, 333n 
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Bos, Abbe du 233, 235n 
Boswell, James 7n, 130 
Boulogne 342n 
Boulogne, Count of 457 
Bovines, battle of 541 
Brabancons 516 
Brachmans 358, 359n 
Bracton, Henry de 333 
Brady, Robert vi, 449n 
Brahmins, see Brachmans 
Brehon Law 433, 512 
Brenan, Beaumont 65, 82n, 127n, 554 
The Lawsuit 68n, 554, 560-1 
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40on 
Brigantes 347-8, 366 
Bristol 531 
Britain 153n, 340-4, 347-50, 352, 359- 
64, 366-70, 372, 376-84, 387-9, 
401, 406, 510, 540 
Britains 340, 342-4, 365, 366, 368, 379, 
383, 386, 389, 405, 437 
Brittany 382, 498, 515, 516, 528 
Brown, Mountfort 56, 57n, 58n 
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‘O may some heavenly Muse place 
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Burke, John 8n 
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Burke, Richard Snr 17 
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Burke, William 1, 6, 8n, 19, 22, 45, 49, 
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Burney, Charles 332 
Butler, Samuel 64n 
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Cacus 306 

Caedmon 404 

Caesar, Julius 2, 19, 57, 147n, 148, 
165n, 222n, 271, 332-4, 337, 338, 
340-5, 347-8, 359-60 

De bello Gallico 340n-4n, 347n, 

348n, 349n, 350n, 356n, 357n, 
429n 

Caledonia 366-7, 376-7 

see also Scotland 
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Calgacus 367 

Caligula, Emperor 159, 164, 359, 360n 

Callisthenes 157n 

Cambrensis, Giraldus 509n, 
513n 

Cambridge 314 

Camden, Willam 344n 

Camolodunum 365 
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Canterbury 390, 400, 507, 533-4, 537 

Canute, King 328, 330, 418-19, 420n, 
459, 544 

Capel Street Theatre, see Dublin 

Caractacus 360, 362 

Carausius 378-80 

Careless Husband, The, see Cibber 

Carneades rgin 

Carte, Thomas vi, 3, 11, 334-5, 380n, 
414n 

Carthage 146, 147n, 166, 538 

Carthaginians 345 
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Cattivellauni 360 

Caulfield, James, 1st Earl of Charle- 
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Celsus 355 
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Celts 347-9, 354, 363, 386, 509-10 
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